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INTRODUCTION. 


§  I.  Names. 

1*  The  Masoretic  litle  is  Pnwerbs  of  S&hmon  (na'?:P  •Svs, 
Mhhie  Shei&mo^  by  the  later  Jews  usually  abridged  to  Mishit). 
That  this  is  old  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  Grk.  {&)  tide 
irapoi/i4at  (the  subscription  is  simply  tt.  in  Cod.  B,  tt.  SaAo/ici>i^o« 
in  K,  IT.  SoA,  in  A  and  C)*  Thtr  name  might  naturally  have  been 
suggested  by  i  K.  4'"  (S^^),  but  would  originally  have  been  given 
to  the  collection  10^-12^**^  whence  it  would  have  l>een  extended  to 
the  whole  book  as  additions  were  made  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
That  this  was  the  common  Talmud ic  title  is  shown  by  Bertheau.* 
On  the  meaning  of  mashai  and  its  synonyms  see  notes  on  !*•• 
within, 

2.  By  early  Christian  writers  the  hook  was  commonly  called 
IVisihm  or  Ail-virtumiS  Wisdom ^^  tJ  irai^apeTo?  *ro<^ta,  names  which 
were  also  given  to  Ben-Sira  {Eccksiasticus)  and  IVisdom  of  So/- 
omon,  X  Other  designations  were  7  ^o^ij  ^l0Xo<i  ( Dionys.  of  Alex.) 
and  tJ  waiSayittytfO}  o'o<^ta  (Greg.  Naz.  Ora/.  11).  Whether  this 
fTotf>ia  represents  an  ancient  Heb.  title  rtDSfi  is  uncertain.  Fritzschc 
{Die  IVtisheit  Jtsus-Sirach's,  EinL  p.  xx)  holds  that  the  name 
tro^ta  given  to  Btn-Sira  bears  witness  to  a  similar  name  for  our 
Prove rh :  but  this  is  not  certain.  It  is  possible  that  the  title 
Wisdom  was  common  in  Jewish  circles,  and  thence  passed  to  the 
Christians;  so  Hegesippus  (quoted  by  Euseb.  uiti sup,)  refers  the 

•  EinUUung  lo  his  Comm'y  on  ^rUckf, 

t  Clem.  Rom,  Cor,  i*',  Etticb.  Hist  EccL  4,  as. 

X  CI  FritESclic,  Weiih.  Jgs.'Sirtuk  :  Nowack,  S^rUeke  Salomtf'j,  The  cxpres- 
sions  ape4ia  and  ^  ma,v,  o'o^.  sometimes,  however,  designate  Wisdom  sim|}ly  (as  the 
speaker),  and  arc  not  titles  of  books.    Cf.  Franketiberg,  Die  Sprikkt^  EinL^  ^  t, 
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designation  to  '*  unwritten  Jewish  tradition."  But  in  that  case  it 
would  be  rather  a  descriptive  term  than  the  official  title,  and  in 
the  former  sense  we  may  naturally  take  the  Talmudic  name  Book 
of  Wisdom,^  In  the  same  way  we  may  explain  the  somewhat 
curious  fact  that  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs  begins  by  citing  Job  28" : 
"and  wisdom,  where  can  it  be  found?**  the  author  has  merely  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Proverbs  deals  with  wisdom,  which  term  was 
obviously  used  to  define  the  contents  of  all  the  philosophical 
books.f 

§  2.  Divisions. 

The  divisions  of  the  Book  indicated  in  the  text  itself  are  as 
follows : 

I.  A  group  of  discourses  on  wisdom  and  wise  conduct  (1-9) : 

I.  General  title  (i*),  purpose  of  the  Book  (i*^),  central  or  fun- 
damental principle  (i^) ;  a.  Warning  against  consorting  with  sin- 
ners (i*"") ;  3.  Wisdom's  appeal  (i*"^) ;  4.  Wisdom  as  guardian 
against  bad  men  and  women  (2)  ;  5.  Advantages  attending  obe« 
dience  to  the  sage's  instruction,  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  and  devotion 
to  wisdom  (3)  ;  6.  Exhortation  to  obey  the  sage  (4)  ;  7.  Warn* 
ing  against  unchaste  women  (5)  ;  8.  Three  paragraphs,  against 
suretyship,  indolence,  slander,  here  misplaced  (6^"^*)  ;  9.  Warn- 
ing against  unchaste  women  {f/'^^)  ;    10.  A  similar  warning  (7)  ; 

II.  Function  of  Wisdom  as  controller  of  life,  and  as  attendant  of 
Yahweh  in  the  creation  of  the  world  (8)  ;  12.  Wisdom  and  Folly 
contrasted  as  hosts  (9*"*'^'*),  and  an  interjected,  misplaced  par- 
agraph of  apophthegms  on  wisdom  (9^"") . 

II.  A  collection  of  aphorisms  in  couplet  form  (lo^-aa^*). 

III.  Two  collections  of  aphoristic  quatrains  (2a"-24",  and 

IV.  A  collection  of  aphoristic  couplets  (25-29). 

V.  A  collection  of  discourses  of  various  characters  (30.  31)  : 
the  "  words  of  Agur  "  (30*^)  ;  the  certainty  of  God's  word  (30*  •) ; 


*  HDsn  -^DD,  the  name  given  to  Prcverkt  fii  Tosepk&i  Babm  Baihru,  X4  ^. 

t  See  Hermann  Deutsch,  Die  Sj^Bckt  Sal&mo's  nock  tUr  aufassmng  im  Talmud 
mmd  Midtasck,  1885.  Deutsch  mUo  dies  a  synagogal  prayer  of  the  lath  centtiry,  in 
which  PrwtHt  ii  styled  noann  nso ;  but  this  hardly  proves  anything  for  the  earUast 
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prayer  for  moderate  circumstances  (30'''')  ;  against  slandering  ser- 
vants (30''*)  ;  a  collection  of  aphorisms  citing  certain  things  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  fours  (30'*"'^)  ;  instruction  to  a  king  (31*"*)  ; 
description  of  a  model  housewife  (31^"^). 

The  purpose  of  all  these  sections  is  the  inculcation  of  certain 
cardinal  social  virtues^  such  as  industry,  thrift,  discretion,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  chastity,  kindness,  forgiveness,  warning  against 
the  corresponding  vices,  and  praise  of  wisdom  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  life.  If  we  compare  Prmnrbs  in  this  regard  with  Ben- 
Sira^  we  find  that  the  latter,  while  it  deals  in  general  with  the 
same  moral  qualities,  goes  more  into  detail  in  the  treatment  of 
social  relations,  and  has  more  to  say  of  manners  as  distinguished 
from  morals. 

§  3.  Structure  or  the  Material. 

The  divisions  indicateti  above  suggest,  by  their  difTerences  of 
tone  and  content,  that  the  Book  has  been  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  collections  of  various  dates  and  origins.  It  is  not  probable 
that  one  man  was  the  author  of  the  philosophical  discourses  of 
chs.  1-9,  the  pithy  aphorisms  of  10^-22'*  the  quatrains  of  22^-24, 
the  couplets  of  25-29,  and  the  mixed  material  of  30.  31. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  rei>etitions  which  occur 
in  the  liook.  Thus,  as  between  11,  and  HI,  we  find  variarti  cmtp- 
ieis :  cf.  ii^and  22*'';  18*  and  24**;  uienticai lines :  11**  and 
24*;  13"  and  24**;  14^  and  24^^  20*^  and  24*".  As  between  IL 
and  IV.:  identical  couplets :  cf,  iS^andad**;  19*  and  28";  19-^ 
and  26^"^;  20^*  and  27^'*;  21*  and  2^^\  22^  and  27*-  \  variant  coup- 
lets: I  a"  and  28'^;  13"  and  29^*;  island  25*^;  16"  and  25*; 
16'*  and  26*;  22*  and  29^^;  22^^  and  26^^;  identical  lines :  10^ 
and  29^ ;  15'*  and  29=^  ;  i  7^  and  27^^* ;  19^^  and  27^.  As  between 
IIL  and  IV.,  an  identical  line:  cf.  24*^  and  28**.  Cf.  also  6*^  " 
with  24^^, 

From  these  repetitions  we  infer  that  the  collectors  of  IL^  III., 
IV,,  were  mutually  independent  —  no  one  of  them  was  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  the  others.  In  L  and  V,  we  find  no  matter 
that  can  be  called  repetition ;  the  peculiar  tone  of  each  of 
these  divbions  kept  it  apart  from  the  others ;  6****  and  9^"*^  are 
misplaced. 
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Subdivisions  or  smaller  collections  also  appear  to  be  indicated 
by  repetitions  within  each  of  the  three  middle  sections.  Within 
II.:  identical  or  equivalent  couplets :  lo^  and  15";  10'  and  11*; 
11"  and  17^*  and  20'*;  13"  and  \^\  14"  and  16'"  (and  cf.  ai"*)  ; 
14"  and  19*;  16*  and  21*;  19*  and  19* ;  20*"  and  20**;  21^  and 
2\^\  identical  or  equivalent  lines:  lo*  and  10";  10*  and  10" 
(perhaps  scribal  error);  10"  and  18";  lo*^  and  19**;  11^  and 
2o^';  11"  and  15";  11"  and  16*,  12"  and  13^;  14"  and  17*; 
15*^  and  18" ;  16"  and  18" ;  19**  and  20*.  Within  III. :  couplets 
or  lines :  22®  and  23" ;  22*  and  23'"  (the  couplets  which  in  23^*" 
form  one  quatrain  are  in  22''-"  divided  between  two  quatrains)  ; 
23^"'  and  24^ ;  23"  and  24"  (a  similar  division  of  couplets)  ;  on 
23'- •  see  notes.      Within  IV. :  28^  and  29'. 

In  some  cases  these  latter  repetitions  may  be  scribal  errors. 
Ewald,  Delitzsch,  and  others,  endeavor  to  determine  the  limits  of 
the  smaller  subdivisions,  which  are  held  to  be  indicated  sometimes 
by  similarity  of  material,  sometimes  by  catch-words;  see  the 
notes.  The  paragraphal  divisions  are  obvious  in  I.  and  V.,  and  in 
parts  of  III.  and  IV. ;  in  II.  the  absence  of  logical  arrangement 
makes  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognize  any  such 
paragraphs,  and  the  divisions  which  have  been  suggested  are  com- 
monly arbitrary  and  useless,  as  is  pointed  out  within. 

The  misplacement  of  certain  passages,  as  4",  6i-«  •-i^  i*-w^  9^-", 
and  of  a  number  of  lines  in  II.  is  discussed  in  the  notes. 

§  4.  Rhythm  and  Parallelism. 

I.  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  now  generally  agreed,  has  neither 
metre  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  sense,  nor  systematic  rhyme ;  there 
are  occasional  sequences  of  syllables,  which  may  be  called  iambic, 
trochaic,  anapaestic,  etc.,  and  occasional  assonances  or  rhymes; 
but  these  are  of  irregular  occurrence,  and  obviously  do  not  belong 
to  the  essence  of  the  form  of  the  verse.* 


*  On  the  rhythmical  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  see  J.  Ixy,  GrundzUge  des  rhythmus 
etc,,  1875,  and  Leitfad^n  der  Metrik,  1887 ;  G.  Bickell,  Carmina  Vet,  Test,  metrice, 
1882,  his  additions  in  Z,eUschr,  f,  Kath.  Tkeol.,  1885-1886,  and  the  introductory 
remarks  to  his  Kritische  liearbeitung  d.  Proverbien  in  the  Wiener  Z.eitschr.  f.  d. 
Kunde  d.  Morgenlandes,  1891  ;  C.  A.  BrigRS,  Biblical  Stmty^,  1891,  Hebraica,  1887, 
1888,   General  Introduction  to  the   Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  1899,  chs.  xiv-xvii; 
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The  rhythniical  form  of  the  poetic  line  or  verse  is  marked  not 
by  the  number  of  words  or  syllables,  but  by  the  number  of  accents 
or  beats.  The  accent  of  each  word  or  group  of  words  is  fixed  by 
the  laws  of  Hebrew  accentuation ;  accepting  the  Masoreiic  system 
as  correct  (and  we  have  nothing  else  to  guide  tis),  we  can  with 
reasonable  probability  determine  the  number  of  beats  in  any  line. 
The  chief  source  of  uncertainty  lies  in  the  presence  of  possibly  un- 
accented words,  which  are  to  be  combined  into  rhythmical  unity 
with  following  words ;  such  are  short  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
negatives,  and  nouns  de6ned  by  following  nouns  {staiids  amsinic- 
/us).  These  may  or  may  not  have  an  accent;  in  determining 
this  point  we  may  sometimes  be  aided  by  the  Masoretic  punctu- 
ation (the  Maqqef  or  hyi>hen),  which  gives  the  pronunciation  of 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era ;  but  this  is  not  always  decisive, 
and  we  must,  in  the  last  instance,  be  guided  by  the  general  nature 
of  the  rhythm. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibly  misleading  suggestions  of  the 
terms  **  dimeter,  trimeter,  tetrameter^  pentameter,  hexameter/' 
etc.,  the  lines  are  here  called  h'nary  {*'  having  two  beats  "),  Ur- 
nan^,  or  quaternary.  For  the  guidance  of  the  English  reader 
(the  translation  rarely  giving  the  rhythmical  form  of  the  Hebrew) 
the  rhythmical  definition  of  every  couplet  is  marked  in  the  com- 
mentary;  thus,  ternary  means  that  both  lines  of  the  couplet  are 
ternary,  temary-lfinary  that  the  first  line  is  ternary  and  the  second 
hne  binary,  etc. 

In  Prax^erbs  the  lines  are  arranged  almost  without  exception  in 
couplets  (distichal).  A  certain  number  of  triplets  occur  (tris- 
tichal),  and  these  must  be  dealt  with  every  one  for  itself.  The 
presence  of  triplets,  even  in  a  passage  predominantly  distichal, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  possible.  In  some  cases  the  third  line 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  some  other  line,  or  the  remains  of  a 
separate  couplet,  or  an  erroneous  scribal  insertion  j  where  there 
is  no  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  beyond  the  irregularity,  the 
triplet  form  milst  be  accepted. 

2.  Strophes  (quatrains  and  other  forms)  occur  in  all  parts  of 
the  Book  except  IL      It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  discourse 


Orimnie,  in  ZDMG.,  1896.   On  Babylonian  rhythm  sec  Detit£sch,  Bak.  WeiisekS^/^ 
mfiffi^s;  H.  Zimmcrn,  in  ZATH'.,  1898. 
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must  be  strophic  in  foim ;  in  every  case  the  question  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  logical  connection  of  the  material.* 

The  principle  of  arrangement  by  couplets  and  strophes  may 
properly  be  used  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  always,  of  course, 
with  due  caution;  it  may  easily  be  pressed  too  far. 

3.  The  form  of  the  parallelism  varies  in  the  different  Sections. 
In  I.  it  may  be  said  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  dis- 
courses, wholly  synonymous ;  the  apparent  exceptions  are  3*^""-  ^^^^ 
9^,  all  occurring  in  misplaced  or  doubtful  paragraphs.  II.  divides 
itself  into  two  parts :  in  chs.  10-15  the  form  is  antithetic,  in  16-22" 
the  couplets  are  mostly  comparisons  and  single  sentences,  with  a 
few  antitheses.  III.  is  made  up  of  synonymous  lines,  except  24**. 
IV.  shows  a  division  into  two  parts  :  in  chs«  25-27  we  find  com- 
parisons and  single  sentences,  except  in  25*,  27*^^^,  which  con- 
tains antitheses,  while  in  chs.  28.  29  the  two  forms  are  nearly  equal 
in  number  (33  antithetic  couplets,  22  comparisons  and  single 
sentences).  In  V.  the  parallelism  is,  with  a  few  exceptions  (see 
jqIs.  24-38  ji»)^  synonymous. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  rhythmical  form  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  origin  we  must  put  in  one  group  chs.  10-15  and  part 
of  chs.  28.  29,  and  in  another  group  chs.  16-22*^,  25-27  and  part  of 
chs.  28.  29.  I.  and  V.  stand  by  themselves,  and  III.  stands  mid- 
way between  II.,  IV.,  and  I. 

If  we  compare  the  rhythmical  forms  of  Proverbs  and  the  Psalter^ 
we  find  that  most  of  the  Psalms,  being  connected  discourses,  re- 
semble I.;  the  aphoristic  ^37  shows  the  same  variations  as  II., 
III.,  IV.  Lamentations  is  rhythmically  unique,  but  belongs  in  the 
same  general  category  as  I.,  as  does  also  Canticles, 

§5.  Thought. 

Proverbs  may  be  described  as  a  manual  of  conduct,  or,  as 
Bruch  calls  it,  an  "  anthology  of  gnomes."  Its  observations  relate 
to  a  number  of  forms  of  life,  to  affairs  domestic,  agricultural, 
urban  (the  temptations  of  city  life),  commercial,  political,  and 
military. 

*  On  strophic  structure  in  the  Old  Testament  see.  besides  the  works  mentioned 
above,  D.  H.  Muller,  D'u  FropfuUn,  1895,  and  Straphenbau  und  Responsion^  1898. 
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Many  of  the  sayings  are  simply  maxims  of  commonsense  pru- 
dence, enjoining  industry  and  caution  (6*^-^'*  lo*  ^"  ii^  13* 
14*'  id**  20*  23'*  35^  28^*  30^^,  etc.),  Bometimes  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  hnmorous  or  sarcastic  tum  (6*^  19"  23^"^  30*^)* 
The  most  are  ethical,  inculcating  lessons  of  tmlh  and  general  good- 
ness, A  religious  tone  is  found  in  different  degrees  in  different 
sections :  in  L,  if  we  omit  the  cosraogonic  hymn  in  ch,  8,  the  ref- 
erences to  God  occur  almost  exclusively  in  chs*  1-3,  and  there 
partly  in  passages  (such  as  2^  3*^"^)  which  appear  to  be  editorial 
insertions;  the  divine  name  is  mentioned  most  frequently  in  IL 
(21  times  in  chs.  10-15^  13  times  in  chs*  16.  17,  21  times  in  18- 
22**)  ]  in  II L  there  are  6  occurrences,  and  8  in  IV,  (2  in  chs»  35- 
27,  and  6  in  chs.  28.  29)  ;  in  V,  a  reference  to  God  is  found  only 
in  30*""  (3  times) »  It  appears  then  thai  II.  is  relatively  more 
religious,  the  rest  of  the  Book  more  definitely  ethical. 

None  of  the  aphorisms,  however,  —  not  even  such  as  "  go  to 
the  ant,  thou  sluggard/*  or  **  answer  a  fool  acconling  to  his  folly/' 
or  the  tetrads  in  ch*  30,  —  are  popular  proverbs  or  folk-sayings. 
They  are  all  reflective  and  academic  tn  tone,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  prociuctions  of  schools  of  moralists  in  a  period  of 
high  moral  culture.  The  ideas  of  the  Book  may  be  considered 
under  their  ethical,  religious,  and  philosophical  aspects.* 

A.   EthicaL 

I.  The  high  ethical  standard  of  the  Book  is  universally  rccog- 
nked*  Its  maxims  all  look  to  ihe  establishment  of  a  safe,  peaceful, 
happy  social  life,  in  the  family  and  the  community  ;  the  supposed 
exceptions,  cases  of  alleged  selfish  prudence  (as,  for  example,  the 
caution  against  going  security) ,  are  only  apparent,  since  proper 
regard  for  self  is  an  element  of  justice. 

Honesty  and  truthfulness  in  public  and  private  life,  especially  in 
business-transactions  and  courts  of  justice,  are  throughout  insisted 
on,  and  respect  for  human  property  and  life  is  enjoined  ;  the  mor* 
alist  has  particularly  in  mind  the  urban  crimes  of  perjury,  theft, 

•  CI  A.  F.  Dilhne.  G^ichUkii,  LktrsUUtmg  djiid^-alex,  Rti^.-^ihs^phu,  1834; 
T.  K.  Chcync,  Jcb  and  iiolomoM,  18B7 ;  C.  G.  Monlefiorc,  Relt^.  lalut  of  the  B^tok 
ofProv^  in  JQR.,  1890 ;  R.  Pfciffcr,  Rtlig.uUliche  \  I  dlatuchoMUH^  d,  B,  d.  i^ruttu^ 
1897;  Cheync,  Jewhh  Rttig,  Up  afkrtkt  Exile,  1898, 
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robbery,  and  murder.  A  fine  conception  of  political  equity  is 
given  in  the  picture  of  the  king  (not  a  Messiah,  but  an  ideal 
sovereign  in  general),  who  is  represented  as  the  embodiment  of 
justice  in  his  dealings  with  his  people;  the  references  to  royal 
authority  occur  almost  exclusively  in  chs.  16-29  (the  other  in- 
stances are  8"  14"-'*  30**  31*^).  The  idea  of  justice  is  prominent 
in  all  parts  of  Proverbs  (as  also  throughout  OT.,  and  in  Egyptian 
and  Greek  ethical  systems) ;  and,  as  the  fundamental  virtue  in 
human  intercourse,  it  is  identified  with  general  probity  or  right- 
eousness, the  same  terms  being  used  to  express  both  conceptions 
(see  notes  on  i'  a/.).  Warnings  against  unchastity  constitute  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  I.  (they  are  found  elsewhere  in  22"  23*^  30")  ;  one 
of  the  terms  used  for  harlot,  "  strange  woman  "  (2"  tf/.),  designates 
the  vice  in  question  as  an  offence  against  the  well-being  of  the 
family.  Kindness  to  man  (3'  ai,)  and  beast  (12*°)  is  enjoined  fre- 
quently in  II.,  and  once  in  I.  and  V.  each ;  the  fact  that  the  term 
(as  elsewhere  in  OT.)  is  several  times  associated  with  "  truth  "  (3' 
14"  1 6*  20")  may  indicate  that  the  element  of  justice  entered  into 
the  conception  of  kindness.  Love  is  extolled  (10")  as  minister- 
ing to  peace.  There  is  a  sharp  polemic  against  slander  and  mali- 
cious gossip  (6^*^  ^®  16"  a/.).  Special  regard  is  shown  for  the 
interests  of  the  poor  (22**  a/.).  Irascibility  is  condemned  (14*'), 
and  pride  (13'°)  ;  and  modesty  or  lowliness  is  approved  (n*). 
Frank  acknowledgment  of  wrong  is  enjoined  (28^*).  Revenge  is 
forbidden  (24"),  and  kindness  to  enemies  is  insisted  on.  Indus- 
try is  praised,  sloth  is  ridiculed,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  urged.  The  ideal  of  family-life  is  high  (especially  in  I.,  III., 
and  ch.  31)  :  monogamy  is  assumed;  parents  are  the  responsible 
guides  of  their  children,  and  entided  to  their  obedience  and 
respect  (love  to  parents  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  doubtless  in- 
volved), the  mother  having  equal  honor  with  the  father.  Woman 
is  spoken  of  only  in  the  relations  of  wife,  mother,  and  housewife : 
she  is  a  power  in  the  house,  capable  of  making  home  miserable 
(19"  a/.)  or  happy  (18^  31*)  ;  she  has  not  only  housekeeping- 
capacity,  but  also  broad  wisdom  (.1*  31*^)  ;  her  position  is  as  high 
as  any  accorded  her  in  ancient  life  (Egypt,  Greece,  Rome). 
Proverbs  speaks  (i*  al!)  of  the  training  of  children  at  home  ;  but 
of  the  method  and  extent  of  the  education  of  children  in  Hebrew 
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postexilian  commtinities  we  know  little  (cf.  note  on  22*),  The 
frequency  with  which  terms  for  '*  instruction**  occur  in  the  Book 
makes  it  probable  that  a  definite  apparatus  of  training  existed 
^  Among  the  virtues  not  mentioned  in  Proverbs  are  courage  (see 
note  on  28*),  fortitude  (see  3"),  moderation  in  thought,  self- 
sacrifice,  intellectual  truthfulness.  The  silence  of  the  sages  (and 
of  OT.  generally)  respecting  these  traits  is  doubtless  to  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  not  that  they  did  not  exist  among  the  Israel- 
ites, but  chiefly  that  the  moralists  attached  more  importance  to 
other  qualities  as  effectiv^e  forces  in  the  struggle  of  hfe  j  the  last- 
mentioned  virtue,  further,  belongs  to  a  mode  of  thought  which  was 
foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  obligation  to  seek  truth  is  rec- 
ognised in  L  (i*  f  iiL),  but  the  *' truth"  is  that  law  of  conduct 
obedience  to  which  secures  prosperity  and  happiness.  Of  beauty 
as  an  element  of  life  nothing  is  said  ;  the  failure  to  mention  it  is 
due  not  to  the  religious  character  of  the  Book  ( for  much  of  the 
material  oi  Prm^crh  is  non- religious),  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Jew- 
ish sages  had  not  been  trained  to  distinct  recognition  of  the  value 
of  the  beautiful  in  the  conduct  of  life.  So  also  the  silence  of 
Proverh  in  regard  to  international  ethics  must  be  referred  to  the 
times ;  the  Jews  were  not  then  a  nation,  and  could  not  have 
political  relations  with  the  surrountling  peoples,  and  moreover,  a 
science  of  international  ethics  did  not  then  exist  in  the  world, 

2.  Life  is  contemplated  on  its  external  and  visible  side,  as  a 
mass  of  acts.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  assumed,  but  there  is  no 
inquiry  into  its  nature  and  its  relation  to  the  absolute  will  of  God 
or  to  conditions  of  temperament  and  education*  There  is  no 
reference  to  such  inward  experiences  as  swaying  between  opposed 
lines  of  conduct,  struggle  w^ith  temptation,  and  the  mistakes  of 
conscientious  ignorance.  Men  are  judged,  without  allowance,  ac- 
cording to  their  actual  conformity  to  law^  and  are  sharply  divided 
into  good  and  bad  ;  in  i^^  "  simpleton,"  **  scoffer,**  and  **  fool  *'  are 
equivalent  terms,  and  these  classes  are  set  over  against  the  obe* 
dient  in  1**^**,  In  IL-V,  characters  are  regarded  as  fixed;  in  L 
the  exhortations  assume  the  possibility  of  change,  but  it  is  said 
(i**)  that  when  the  hour  of  punishment  comes  it  will  be  too  late 
to  turn.  There  is  no  reference  to  sorrow  for  sin  or  in  general  to 
processes  of  conversion  from  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  to  bad 
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(so  in  Ez.  1 8).  The  advantages  and  disadvantages,  for  practical 
morality,  of  this  strictly  external  conception  of  life  are  obvious. 

The  absence  of  all  inquiry  into  the  psychological  basis  of  the 
moral  life  (which  Proverbs  has  in  common  with  the  rest  of  OT.)  is 
due  to  the  Jewish  practical,  unspeculative  habit  of  thought.  There 
are  no  terms  for  "  conscience  "  and  "  duty  "  in  Hebrew,  and  no 
Hebrew  prophet  or  sage  troubles  himself  to  examine  into  the 
origin  of  the  sense  of  obligation.  The  OT.  ethical  thought  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  question  how  to  make  the  best  of  life. 

3.  The  same  practical  point  of  view  controls  the  determination  of 
the  grounds  of  moral  judgments,  and  the  motives  for  the  good  life. 

For  the  standard  of  rightdoing  the  appeal  in  Proverbs  is  to 
commonsense  or  to  the  command  of  God.  There  is  no  reference 
to  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole,  no  recognition  of  society  as  an 
ethical  cosmos,*  no  attempt  to  define  the  relation  between  society 
and  the  individual  or  to  harmonize  egoism  and  altruism  in  the 
unity  of  the  cosmos. 

The  motive  urged  for  good  living  is  individualistic  utilitarian  or 
eudaemonistic  —  not  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  wel&re  of  men  in 
general,  but  the  well-being  of  the  actor.  Nor  is  there  specific 
reference  to  man's  obligation  to  seek  moral  perfection  for  its  own 
sake.  The  only  point  directly  insisted  on  is  that  happiness  follows 
obedience  to  the  law  of  right  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fundamental  value  of  this  principle  in  practical  life,  and  to 
its  ethical  limitations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  the  broader  and  more  ideal  points  of  view  were  unknown  to 
the  Jewish  moralists ;  we  can  infer  only  that  such  points  of  view 
did  not  seem  to  them  to  have  practical  importance. 

The  scheme  of  life  in  Proverbs  cannot  strictly  be  called  either 
optimistic  or  pessimistic.  The  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  is  recognized,  without  attempt  to  explain  its  origin  or  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  moral  perfection  of  God.  But  there  is  also 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  escaping  or  rising  superior  to  all 
evil;  universal  happiness  is  contemplated  as  the  ideal  ultimate 
lot  of  humanity .f 

•  That  is,  no  recognition  by  the  individual  as  guide  of  his  own  life.     The 
philosophical  conception  of  the  cosmos  is  found  in  ch.  8 ;  see  p.  xvi. 
t  On  a  supposed  pessimistic  sentiment  in  14U  see  note  on  that  verse. 
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B*  Rciigims, 

1.  Monotheism  is  taken  for  granted,  God  is  regarded  as  sti* 
preme  and  absolute  in  |>ower,  wisdom,  and  gocwieess,  and  the  only 
trace  of  anthropomorphism  in  the  theistic  conception  is  the  unsym- 
pathetic (hostile  and  mocking)  attityde  of  God  toward  the  sinner 
(i**  II*  al,),  Thb  conception  is  in  the  main  that  of  OT.  gener- 
ally, and  is  a  part  of  the  practical  point  of  view  of  the  moralists, 

2.  Of  other  supernatural  beings  (angels  and  demons)  there  is 
no  mention  (see  note  on  30**),  The  existence  of  such  beings  no 
doubt  formed  part  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  time  (job  i**  33** 
1^  91^'  I  C.  at*)  ;  but  the  sages,  dealing  with  the  everyday  moral 
life,  saw  no  occasion  to  refer  to  these  administrative  agencies,  and 
confined  themselves  to  the  visible  facts.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned 
*—  the  audience  adilressed  in  Pnwtrhs  is  Jewish. 

3.  Sin  is  the  violation  of  law  in  the  most  general  sense,  and 
salvation,  which  is  deliverance  from  earthly  evil,  is  secured  by 
obedience  to  law,  human  and  divine*  There  is  no  reference  or 
allusion  to  a  Messiah,  or  to  any  national  deliverance  (see  notes  on 
the  passages  relating  to  kings) . 

4.  The  only  national  element  in  the  Book  is  the  mention  of 
sacrifice,  which  occurs  five  times ;  of  the  occurrences  only  three 
(15"*  a  i^^)  have  an  ethical  tone,  the  others  (7**  17^)  being  merely 
allusions  to  feasting  in  connection  with  sacrifices.  There  is  no 
mention  of  temple  or  priests*  As  to  a  supposed  reference  to 
tithes  in  3"  see  note  on  that  verse.  Obviously  the  temple-cult  is 
recognized,  but  is  not  supposed  to  have  a  close  connection  with 
moral  life, 

5.  The  sage  speaks  in  his  own  name,  without  reference  to  divine 
inspiration  or  to  any  book  as  authority.  The  **  law  "  of  which  he 
speaks  is  the  law  of  his  own  conscience  and  reason  ;  he  does  not 
name  Moses  or  the  ])rophets.  In  some  cases  (as  in  6"^'^**)  he 
appears  to  depart  from  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  He  does 
not  mention  a  collection  of  sacred  books ;  but  this  silence  is  due 
partly  to  the  literary  custom  of  the  time,  partly  to  the  nature  of 
his  material ;  even  the  author  of  the  Whiiom  of  SoiomifUf  though 
in  chs.  10-19  ^^  follows  closely  the  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch, 
does  not  name  that  book.     In  Fr&vtrbs  (30*  ®)  there  are  two  qno- 
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tationSy  one  from  ^  iS**,  the  other  from  Dt.  4'  13^  and  neither  of 
these  books  is  mentioned.  The  sages  were  doubtless  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part  of  our  Old  Testament,  but  they  use  its  mate- 
rial freely  as  literature,  and  do  not  cite  it  as  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  • 
Proverbs  does  not  mention  a  class  of  scribes  or  extol  learning  as 
Ben-Sira  does  (38*^-39"),  but  it  makes  mention  of  sages,  and 
assumes  the  existence  of  systematic  instruction,  in  which  the  study 
of  the  literature  no  doubt  played  an  important  part. 

6.  The  eschatology  is  of  the  simple  and  primitive  sort  that  is 
found  in  the  greater  part  of  OT. :  Sheol,  the  abode  of  all  the 
dead,  has  no  moral  significance ;  there  is  no  judgment  after  death, 
and  the  position  of  men  in  Sheol  has  no  relation  to  their  moral 
character ;  see  notes  on  2^  *'  5*  al.  The  divine  judgment  is  mani- 
fested in  the  last  moment  of  life  (nnriK,  5*  a/.).  The  idea  of  ethical 
immortality  was  either  unknown  to  the  sages  or  was  regarded  by 
them  as  unimportant  for  practical  life. 

7.  The  thought  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Book  is  definitely 
religious,  standing  in  sympathetic  and  reverent  contact  with  the 
conception  of  a  just  and  wise  divine  government  of  the  world. 
The  sages  are  independent  thinkers,  but  refer  their  wisdom 
ultimately  to  God. 

C.  PhilosophicaL^ 

I.  In  agreement  with  other  Wisdom  books,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  OT.,  Proverbs ^  in  all  its  parts  and  especially  in  I.,  iden- 
tifies virtue  with  knowledge.  Its  position  is  thus  sharply  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  Prophets,  the  Law,  and  the  Psalmists,  in 
which  Yahweh,  as  national  God,  is  always  ready  to  flavor  his  people 
if  he  alone  be  recognized  and  obeyed.  The  central  idea  of  the 
Book  is  "  wisdom,"  which  performs  all  the  functions  elsewhere  in 
OT.  ascribed  to  Yahweh  (1*^  2^<^«  3^"  9'^  22"  aL\  This  wis- 
dom is,  in  parts  of  the  Book,  also  identified  with  religion  (i^  a/.) 
—  a  point  of  view  proper  and  necessary  for  a  Jew.  But  the  sage's 
chief  interest,  particularly  in  I.,  is  in  the  intellectual  grasp  of  prac- 
tical truth ;  in  certain  places,  as  in  2*^,  an  editor  has  thought  it 

*  Cf.  the  manner  in  which  Jeremiah  is  referred  to  in  Dan.  98,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  translator  of  Ben-Sira  puts  his  grandfather  in  the  same  category  with  the 
prophets  and  other  Israelitish  writers. 

t  Ct  H.  Bois,  Origines  d,  hphilosophU  jttdio-aUxandrlne,  189a 
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desirable  lo  introduce  a  specifically  religious  statement  into  the 
sage's  picture  of  the  alKsiiffictency  of  wisrlom.  The  religious 
coloring  in  I.  and  elsewhere  is,  however,  not  to  be  referred  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  philosophers  to  placate  the  orthodox 
party  (Oort)^  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  natural  expression  of  the 
view  of  the  authors  of  the  Book. 

The  conception  of  the  world  as  a  physical  and  moral  cosmos  or 
orderly  arrangement  is  found,  at  least  in  germinal  form>  in  such 
OT.  passages  as  Gen,  i,  i/>  104.  Bui  the  conception  is  far  dis- 
tincter  in  Pr.  8,  in  which  wisdom  is  said  to  control  all  human 
society  and  to  have  been  present  at  the  creation  of  die  world** 

Wisdom  in  Pmveri^s  is  a  human  quality,  generally  (in  1I.=V*) 
regulating  the  ordinary  affairs  of  raen,  but  sometimes  (in  L) 
appearing  in  the  larger  character  of  sovereign  of  life*  It  is  then 
only  a  step  to  the  still  broader  conception  of  her  in  (S^"^^)  as  a 
divine  attribute,  as  in  fact  the  chief  attribute  of  God.  How  this 
scheme  of  different  conceptions  is  to  be  unified  is  not  explained 
by  the  sages,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  had  worked  out  a 
self-consistent  philosophical  system.  But  the  idea  of  "wisdonj" 
appears  to  be  parallel  lo  the  OT.  idea  of  "spirit"  —  a  life  com- 
mon to  God  and  man,  breathed  into  man  by  God  —  treated  ordi- 
narily in  its  human  relations  and  activities  merely,  but,  in  the 
highest  flights  of  the  philosophical  imagination  (as  in  ch,  8),  re- 
garded as  universal  and  all-controlling.  The  conception  is  not 
'*  pantheistic  "  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term^  but  is  an  ethical 
and  philosophical  expansion  and  purification  of  the  old  tribal  and 
national  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  deity  with  his  peo[iie.  Cf  \VS*  7. 
The  question  whether  the  representation  of  Wisdom  in  ch,  8  is  a 
personification  or  a  hypostatization  is  discussed  in  the  notes. 

2.  An  expression  of  philosophical  skepticism  appears  to  occur 
in  30*^  (Agur)  on  which  see  notes;  the  doubt  expressed  relates 
to  man's  capacity  to  understand  God.  The  parallels  arc  all  in  the 
Wisdom  books  (Job  3,  9^  19**  ai,^  Eccl  3*').  Elsewhere  in  Or. 
(as  in  ^  139)  the  greatness  of  God  is  treated  as  a  ground  of  awe 
and  reverence ;  here  it  is  regarded  as  a  reason  for  refraining  from 
attempts  to  define  him. 
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D.    Comparison  with  Other  Books, 

1.  In  its  ethical  code  Proverbs  agrees  in  the  main  with  the 
more  advanced  Jewish  canonical  and  uncanonical  books  (the  jP/>>^^ 
Aboth  is  especially  important)  and  with  the  New  Testament ;  in 
the  later  period  of  Jewish  history  there  had  come  to  be  a  gener- 
ally recognized  moral  code.*  In  some  cases  (as  in  6^*^)  Proverbs 
modifies  the  old  law  for  the  better,  and  its  prohibition  of  revenge 
(24"*'  25")  not  only  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  such  senti- 
ments as  that  of  ^  109,  but  appears  to  be  unique  in  OT.  (it  is  not 
exactly  paralleled  in  Lev.  19"  ^  120^). 

2.  Its  religious  point  of  view  is  in  general  (in  respect  to  God, 
sin,  salvation,  Messianic  expectation,  the  future  life)  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  Wisdom  books  except  Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  but 
it  is  less  national  than  Ben-Sira  (see,  for  example,  BS.  24),  and 
differs  from  our  book  oijob  in  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  sub- 
ordinate supernatural  beings  (cf.  Job  i*  3®  5'  26^^  33*^);  ^^S. 
is  much  later  than  Proverbs^  and  represents  a  different  order  of 
ideas. 

3.  In  its  picture  of  social  life  it  most  resembles  Ben-Sira  f ; 
the  two  books  deal,  in  fact,  with  the  same  sort  of  society,  chiefly 
city  life,  with  its  commerce,  its  feasts,  its  gossip,  its  temptations  to 
licentiousness,  its  relaxation  of  family-ties,  its  worship  of  money, 
and  its  close  relations  with  royalty;  cf.,  among  other  passages, 
Pr.  328  and  BS.  7^^  (slander),  Pr.  5.  7  and  BS.  9*"®  2^^^  (the  har- 
lot), Pr.  6^-*  17^8  and  BS.  29' ^  ^'^  "  (suretyship),  Pr.  13'"  and 
BS.  30^"  (chastisement  of  children),  Pr.  11*  22"  and  BS.  5* 
(riches),  Pr.  14'^  22^^  and  BS.  4^"*  (the  poor),  Pr.  i4«*  28^^  and 
BS.  10'  (kings),  Pr.  15*  30"  ^^  and  BS.  3^-^®  (conduct  toward 
parents),  Pr.  18"  and  BS.  6'-*«  (friends),  Pr.  20^  23®^  and  BS.  19^ 
2jJ7-3o  (^vine),  Pr.  20"  and  BS.  27'  (buying  and  selling),  Pr.  23*-* 
and  BS.  32^""  (conduct  at  feasts).  Ben-Sira  goes  more  into  detail 
than  Proverbs  in  the  description  of  social  relations,  but  the  social 


•  Ben-Sira  sometimes  falls  below  the  general  level ;  on  this  point  and  on  the 
ethics  of  Prov.  and  BS.  see  C.  G.  Montefiore  in  Jewish  Quart.  Kev.  II.  (1889- 
1890),  pp.  430  ff. 

t  And  we  may  add  the  Syriac  Afenan(Ur,  given  in  Land's  Anecdota  Syriaca, 
Vol.  I.;  sec  Frankenberg's  article  in  ZATW.,  1895. 
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organization  contemplated  appears  to  be  the  same  in   the  two 
books. 

4,  More  generally,  as  regards  the  moral  and  religious  point  of 
view  and  aim  of  the  books  of  the  Wisdom  grotip  :  Job  is  a  pas* 
siooate  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  divine  government 
of  the  world  is  just ;  Pr&verks  and  Ben-Sira  ignore  this  question, 
and  confine  themselves  to  cheery  practical  suggestions  for  the 
conduct  of  everyday-life ;  EcxiesiasUs  treats  life  as  a  logically  and 
ethically  insoluble  riddle,  and  advises  a  moderate  and  wise  enjoy- 
ment of  its  good  things ;  IVisdom  of  S&iomon  dwells  on  eternal 
wisdom,  the  architect  and  inspirer  of  the  world,  as  the  guide  of 
life,  and  on  the  hope  of  happy  immortality  as  the  consolation  amid 
earthly  trials.  Proverbs  and  Ben-Sira  thus  form  a  separate  sub- 
group, devoting  themselves  to  practical  morals  in  contrast  with 
the  speculative  element  in  the  other  books. 


I  6.   Origin  and  Date. 

I.   Various  authors  arc  named  in  the  titles  : 
ascribed  chs,  io*-22^'*,  25-29,  and  apparently  chs 


to  Solomon  are 
1-9  (though  the 

title  in  i^  may  be  intended  to  refer  to  the  whole  book),  to  **the 
sages"  22*^-24^  and  24**^,  to  Agur  30*^  (and  possibly  but  not 
probably  other  parts  of  ch.  30),  to  the  Mother  of  King  Lemuel 
S*'^;  31*'^'  ai^tl  probably  30''^  are  anonymous. 

No  OT.  titles  are  in  themselves  authoritative  in  the  sense  that 
they  can  be  accepted  without  reference  to  the  material  involved. 
The  name  '*  Moses "  stajids  for  legislators  of  all  periods ;  no 
psalm  or  other  production  ascribed  by  the  tradition  to  David  can 
be  assigned  him  without  examination  of  its  contents  ;  large  parts 
of  the  books  of  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Zechariah  were  certainly  not  written  by  the  prophets  whose  names 
they  bear,  and  Jonah  and  Daniel  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
position of  the  books  called  after  them.  The  name  ** Solomon" 
in  titles  ts  of  equally  doubtful  import.  The  fact  that  he  is  said  to 
be  the  author  of  Pnwcrifs^  Can  tidies  ^  ^cciesiastes^  and  \p  72.  127  • 
shows  that  the  Jewish  tradition  came  to  regard  him  as  the  ideal  of 


% 


*  To  which  somewhmt  later  were  added  H'^isdifm  0/  Schmom  and  Psalmi  of  S0U 
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wisdom  and  a  writer  of  idealizing  non-liturgical  poetry,*  and 
ascribed  to  him  indiscriminately  everything  of  this  sort.  If  the 
titles  in  Canticles  and  Eccksiastes  cannot  be  accepted  as  authori- 
tative, neither  can  those  in  Proverbs  be  so  regarded.  And  if  little 
or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  i^  (as  is  now  generally  held), 
the  same  thing  must  hold  of  lo^  and  25^  As  to  the  latter  title  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  so  definite  a  statement  (namely,  that  prov- 
erbs of  Solomon  were  edited  by  scholars  of  Hezekiah's  time) 
must  have  an  historical  basis.  But  still  more  definite  statements 
are  prefixed  to  certain  obviously  late  psalms  ascribed  to  David 
(see,  for  example,  i/f  51-60),  and  the  history  of  the  Prophetic  and 
historical  writings  makes  it  improbable  that  the  collection  and 
editing  of  literary  material  began  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. 

Agur  and  Lemuers  Mother  are  shadowy  figures  of  whom  little 
of  a  helpful  nature  can  be  said  ;  see  notes  on  30'  31*.  With  "  the 
sages  "  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  the  term  specifies  not  an 
individual,  but  a  class,  and,  since  it  is  apparently  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  material,  so  far  carries  with  it  its  own  justification ; 
but  from  it  in  itself  we  get  no  more  chronological  aid  than  we 
should  get  in  the  criticism  of  the  Psalter  from  the  statement  that 
the  book  was  composed  by  "  psalmists."  Whether  the  ascription 
to  "  sages  "  is  probable  must  be  determined  by  an  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  sections  in  question. 

In  the  body  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
historical  person  or  event  from  which  a  date  can  be  drawn.  Ithiel 
and  Ucal  (30^)  appear  to  be  corrupt  forms,  the  attempt  of  Geiger 
to  find  a  King  Alcimus  in  30^^  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  absence  of 
historical  allusions  elsewhere  in  the  Book  is  intelligible  from  the 
nature  of  the  material. 

For  the  determination  of  origin  and  date  we  must,  therefore, 
have  recourse  to  internal  data. 

2.  The  following  facts  appear  to  point  to  the  postexilian  period 
as  the  time  of  origination  of  the  Book-t 

The  tacit  assumption  of  monotheism  can  hardly  belong  to  an 

•  ♦  72  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  him  because  it  gives  the  picture  of  a 
splendid  monarch,  and  i/f  127  because  of  his  fame  as  builder  of  the  Temple, 
t  Ct  Sude  and  Holtzmann,  G  fV.,  II.,  pp.  999  fiC 
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earlier  time.  Ezekiel  (Ez.  6.  S.  23  a/,)  declares  that  idolatry  was 
rampant  in  Israel  down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans,  and  its  existence  more  than  a  century  later  is  probably 
vouched  for  by  Zech.  1$^*  It  may  be  said  that  the  sages,  as  mor- 
alists, might  ignore  purely  religious  errors,  even  though  they  were 
as  common  as  in  the  preexitian  period ;  but  astral  worship  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Job  31**^^,  and  it  is  hardly  hkely  that  in  a  book  of  so 
wide  a  range  as  that  of  Pnwerifs  there  should  be  no  hint  of  a 
usage  that  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the  **  fear  of 
Vahweh;' 

The  absence  of  characteristic  national  traits  points  in  the  same 
direction.  The  terras  "  Israel,  Israel's  covenant  with  Vahweh, 
temple,  priest,  prophet "  (see  note  on  29**),  all  common  in  the 
Prophetic  writings,  do  not  occur  in  Proverbs,  These  expressions 
are  found  in  poslexilian  writings,  and  their  absence  in  Proverbs  is, 
therefore,  nut  merely  a  matter  of  date  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Israelitish  ethical  and  religious  writer  of  the  preex- 
ilian  time,  whatever  the  literary  form  of  his  work,  could  refrain 
from  mentioning  them.  The  same  remark  holds  of  other  religious 
ideas  referred  to  above  (§5,  B).  The  fact  that  the  terra  "law," 
which  (whether  priestly  or  Prophetic)  in  prei^xilian  writings  always 
means  the  command  of  Vahweh,  here  denotes  the  instruction  of 
sages  is  significant  As  for  the  national  name  "  Yahweh/*  frequent 
in  Proverbs ^  it  occurs  in  Ben-Stra^  and  we  must  assume  that  it 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  down  to  the  second  century 
B.ct  In  ^  word,  if  for  the  name  Yahweh  we  substitute  "  God,'* 
there  is  not  a  paragraph  or  a  sentence  in  Pratferbs  which  would 
not  be  as  suitable  for  any  other  people  as  for  Israel  This  non- 
national  form  of  thought  belongs  to  a  sort  of  culture  which  did 
not  exist  among  the  Jews  till  they  were  scattered  throughout  the 
world  and  came  under  Persian  and  Greek  influence. 

The  social  life  depicted  in  Prauirbs  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 


*  Zech.  1-8  and  Malachi  bring  no  accusation  of  polytheism  against  their  contem- 
poraries; perhaps  idolatry,  held  under  in  ibe  period  of  reconsrruction,  showed 
itself  at  the  later  time  represented  by  Zech.  13*,  It  coutd  not,  however,  have  been 
tery  prominent  or  dangerous  after  the  exile. 

t  When  the  Jews  Ixrgan  to  give  up  the  utterance  of  the  name  Yahweh,  and  to 
wbatitute  for  it  Adonay  and  othci  terms,  is  uncertain. 
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Old  Israel.  While  polygamy  is  recognized  as  legal  or  is  assumed 
in  an  exilian  code  (Lev.  i8^),  here  monogamy  is  taken  for 
granted.  Agricultural  pursuits  are  mentioned  (3'  a/.),  but  the 
chief  attention  is  given  to  city  life  with  its  special  occupations  and 
temptations  (see  §  5).  There  are  numerous  and  emphatic  warn- 
ings against  malicious  gossip,  going  security,  greed  of  money,  noc- 
turnal robbery,  murder,  and  unchastity  —  vices  and  faults  which, 
though  possible  in  any  tolerably  organized  community,  were  spe- 
cially prominent  in  the  postexilian  cities ;  on  the  last-named  vice, 
to  which  so  much  space  is  given  in  chs.  1-9,  see  notes  on  2^*  5'  aL 
The  system  of  education  assumed  as  existing  is  of  a  much  more 
advanced  sort  than  that  indicated  in  Dt.  6.  The  frequent  men- 
tion of  kings  as  a  class  in  the  world,  and  as  persons  whom  the 
private  citizen  might  meet  socially  (see  23^  *,  and  other  references 
in  §  5),  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  foreign  to  the  older  life  (cf. 
Dt.  17^*"^  Isa.  11^"*  a/.)  ;  the  best  commentary  on  it  is  found  in 
the  pictures  of  royal  life  given  in  Josephus  and  similar  histories. 

The  philosophical  conceptions  referred  to  above  (§5,  C)  are 
out  of  place  in  any  preexilian  century  or  during  the  exile.  They 
manifestly  belong  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  came  into  close  intel- 
lectual contact  with  the  non-Semitic  world.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  derived  from  Persia,  but  this  is  hardly  probable  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  extant  Persian  sacred  books :  wisdom 
plays  no  such  prominent  part  in  the  Avesta  as  it  plays  in  Proverbs; 
in  the  Gathas,  it  is  true,  various  qualities  are  personified,  but 
among  these  it  is  wisdom  to  which  least  importance  is  attached, 
and  the  Avesta  is  in  general  more  ecclesiastical  than  philosophical. 
In  the  West  *  it  is  only  in  Greece  that  we  find  that  identification 
of  knowledge  and  virtue  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
Wisdom  literature  —  a  trait  which  in  Proverbs  is  especially  prom- 
inent in  chs.  1-9,  but  appears  also  throughout  the  Book.  The 
Jews  seem  not  to  have  become  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy 
before  the  conquest  of  Alexander. 

3.  The  same  date  (postexilian)  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
terms  "  wisdom  "  and  "  wise  "  in  OT.     More  than  half  of  the  oc- 

•  The  Indian  systems  may  be  left  out  of  consideration ;  there  is  no  good  histor- 
ical ground  for  supposing  a  Hindoo  influence  on  Western  Asia  as  early  as  the 
third  century  B.c. 
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currences  of  these  terms  are  found  in  the  Wisdom  books,  and  in 
the  other  books  (except  in  half  a  dozen  passages  in  late  reflective 
psalms)  no  philosophical  sense  attaches  to  them.  In  the  histor- 
ical and  Prophetical  writings  they  refer  to  mechanical  or  artistic 
skill  (Ex.  55*'^  Isa*  40^  i  Chr*  22^^),  cleverness  in  ordinary  affairs 
(2  Sam.  13*  14^),  political  sagacity  (Gen.  41**  Dt.  i^  Isa.  3'  19" 
Jer.  8*  Ez.  27^  aS*  Esth.  i^*),  magical  or  prophetic  knowledge 
(Ex,  7"  Dan.  5'^),  or  general  imelligence  (Hos.  i4^**">  Isa,  11") » 
In  Pnrverbs  and  the  other  Wisdom  books  they  relate  to  a  definite 
class  of  sages  whose  function  is  the  pursuit  of  universal  moral  and 
religious  wisdom  —  men  who,  unlike  the  prophets,  lay  no  claim  to 
supernatural  inspiration,  but  make  their  appeal  simply  to  human 
reason.  In  at  least  one  passage  of  the  later  preexilian  time  (Jer. 
9"*®*)  there  is  the  suggestion  that  the  ethical  prophets  looked 
with  suspicion  on  the  contemporary  **  wise  men,*'  whose  wisdom 
appears  to  be  contrasted  with  the  true  ethical  knowledge  of  Yah- 
weh  ;  but  in  Proverbs  the  sages  present  themselves  as  legitimate 
and  competent  teachers  of  this  knowledge.  There  occurred^  ob- 
viously, a  noteworthy  change  in  the  character  and  position  of  the 
wise  men,  and  the  change  could  have  taken  place  only  after  the 
exile. 

Confirmation  of  this  view  may  be  obtained  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  group  of  Wisdom  books  (Job,  Proverbs^ 
Ben-Sira^  Eccksiastes,  Whdom  of  Si^hmon),  All  these  books, 
though  there  are  differences  among  them,  are  substantially  iden- 
tical each  with  the  others  in  their  philosophical  points  of  view  and 
in  their  ethical  codes.  They  have  the  same  conception  of  wisdom, 
andp  if  we  omit  Jt^b^  they  portray  the  same  general  condition  of 
society.  The  similarity  between  Proverbs  and  Ben-Sira  is  espe- 
cially striking,*  It  is  not  impossible  thai  the  similarity  is  due  in 
part  to  borrowing  (though  it  may  be  equally  well  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  two  books  drew  material  from  the  same 
sources,  and  BS.  has  not  the  tone  of  an  imitator)  ;  but  in  that 
case  the  fact  that   Ben-Sira  imitated  Prtwerbs  rather  than  the 

*  The  most  notable  difltTCTice  between  the  two  books  is  the  DatlonaUstic  con- 
ception of  wisdom  in  one  pa5s.ige  of  the  latter  (ch.  ai) :  but  this  does  not  impair 
Ibe  general  similarity  between  them.  DS,  24^3  (which  in  its  present  form  appean 
U>  identify  wisdom  with  the  Tom)  is  possibly  a  glo&s. 
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Prophetical  books  suggests  that  hb  affinities,  intellectual,  morali 
and  religious,  were  with  the  sages,  and  that  he  belonged  to  their 
period.  When  we  consider  the  uniqueness  of  the  Wisdom  group 
and  the  substantial  mutual  identity  of  the  books  composing  it,  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  all  sprang  from  one 
intellectual  and  religious  tendency,  and  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  cultural  period.  Three  of  them  (BS.,  Ecci,^  WS,)  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  second  and  first  centuries  B.C.,  and  the  other  two 
cannot  be  very  far  removed  in  time. 

4.  It  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  definite  date  for  Prozf- 
erbs  by  comparing  the  Wisdom  books  one  with  another.  A  two- 
fold division  of  these  books  may  be  made,  according  to  the  point 
of  comparison.  In  regard  to  speculative  thought  they  fall  into 
two  sub-groups  ;  Job,  EccL,  IVS.,  discuss  the  question  of  the  justice 
of  the  divine  government  of  the  world ;  Frov.  and  BS.  ignore  this 
question.  In  regard  to  literary  form  and  general  religious  tone 
there  are  the  sub-groups :  Job,  Frov.,  BS.,  which  agree  in  rhyth- 
mical form,  in  the  conception  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and 
in  the  view  of  the  future  life  ;  and  Ecc/.,  WS,,  which  depart  from 
the  old  literary  form,  and  attack  and  defend  the  new  doctrine  of 
immortality. 

Though  arguments  from  diction  have  to  be  used  with  great 
caution,  the  following  statement  of  the  occurrences  of  24  ethical 
terms  in  Job,  Frov,,  and  EccL  may  be  of  value,  it  being  borne  in 
mind  that  in  extent  the  three  books  are  to  one  another  about  as 
35  :  32  :  13.*  Of  the  terms  involving  the  idea  of  wisdom  the 
stem  DDn  is  most  frequent  in  EccL,  somewhat  less  so  in  FroiK, 
much  less  in  Job;  the  adj.  p3  is  found  9  times  in  Frov,,  once 
in  EccL  not  at  all  m  Job ;  of  substantives  naro  {=  wisdom)  is 
peculiar  to  Frov.  (chs.  1-9)  ;  rr33  is  frequent  in  Frov.  (mostly 
in  1.),  much  less  frequent  in  Job,  wanting  in  EccL;  nui  is  com- 
mon in  Frov.,  much  less  common  in  EccL,  still  less  in  Job  ;  HDan 
is  not  infrequent  in  Frov.,  rare  in  Job,  not  found  in  EccL;  HMJ 
and  nirn  (more  general  terms)  are  equally  common  in  Job  and 

♦  It  would  be  desirable  to  include  Dcn-Sira  in  the  comparison ;  but  this  will  not 
be  possible  till  we  have  more  of  its  Hebrew  text  Cf.  the  list  of  Heb.  words  given 
in  Cowley  and  Neubauer's  EccUsiasticus  {BS.  39^^-49^0  ;  ^^  'Jst,  however,  needs 
revision.    Ben-Sira  appears  to  contain  more  late  words  than  Proverbs, 
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ProiK^  and  are  lacking  in  Eccl,  Of  words  expressing  folly  *?C3  is 
frequent  in  ProiK  and  EccL^  and  wanting  in  Job ;  h"^^  is  common 
in  Prov*,  very  rare  in  Jifb^  lacking  in  Eccl;  ^riD  is  peculiar  to 
Pr&v.  The  verb  Ksn  sin  occurs  8  times  in  the  poem  oi  Joh^ 
once  in  EccL^  not  at  all  in  Pnw.^  the  participle  is  not  infrequent 
in  EccL^  less  frequent  in  Prov,^  lacking  in  Job^  the  substantive  is 
about  equally  common  in  Job  and  Pr(n\^  and  is  wanting  in  EccL 
Of  terms  for  instruct  ion  the  noun  nrcn  is  found  only  in  Prov,^ 
the  verb  of  this  stem  is  about  equally  common  in  Job  and  Prov.^ 
and  is  lacking  in  EccL;  the  stem  "^Q"  is  rare  in  Job^  frequent  in 
ProiK^  not  found  in  Ecci,  Of  words  signifying  way  in  the  sense 
of  conduct  *?JUD  occurs  only  in  Prov. ,  im  is  common  in  Job  and 
ProiK  and  rare  in  EccL^  while  mK  and  r\'^X^\  about  equally  com- 
mon in  Job  and  ProiK,  are  lacking  in  EccL  The  terms  icn  and 
fn,  kititlncss  and  favor,  are  not  uncommon  in  ProzK,  but  the  first 
is  rare  in  /t?^  and  wanting  in  iifrr/.,  while  the  second  is  rare  in 
EccL  and  wanting  in  Job.  mssp  command  is  found  lo  times  in 
Pfov,^  twice  in  EccL^  once  in  yi?//,  but  tora  1 1  times  in  Prov.y  once 
in  yi?^,  and  not  at  all  in  EccL  Words  =  ethically  crooked  do  not 
occur  in  EccL  ;  cpD  is  common  and  '?nc5  rare  in  Prov.^  and  both 
terms  are  very  rare  in  Job  (on  the  other  hand  mi?,  found  several 
times  in  Job,  does  not  occur  in  Prav.  and  EccL),  It  will  be  ob- 
served that,  so  far  as  this  list  goes,  EccL  is  nearer  than  Jab  to 
Pfoif.  in  certain  terms  of  the  more  strictly  scientific  vocabulary 
(OSn,  nazn,  ps^  nin,  '?£3,  K'^n),  in  general  avoiding  terms  that 
have  a  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  hortatory  coloring ;  Job,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  nearer  ProiK  in  the  diction  which  the  latter  shares 
with  the  Psalter,  We  may  thence  probably  infer  that  the  philo- 
sophical conception  of  wisdom  is  less  developed  in  Job  than  in 
Proverbs,  and  that  the  former  book  is  earlier  than  the  latter.  The 
same  conclusion  seems  to  be  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
representation  of  wisdom  in  Job  28  (in  which  wisdom  is  said  to 
be  undiscoverable  by  man,  but  is  identified,  as  is  also  often  done 
in  ProiKf  with  obedience  lo  God)  with  that  in  Pr.  8  (in  which 
wisdom  is  almost  identified  with  God  himself),* 


•  For  the  oppoilrc  view  see  Budcfe's  HiaB.  Einteitun^.    Some  critics  regard  t.*» 
of  job  sa  as  an  editorial  addtiioti;  the  excision  of  this  vcfse  will  not  nuiteriany 
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The  general  inference  from  these  considerations  is  that  most  of 
Proverbs  stands  in  time  between  Job  and  Ben-Sira,  The  date 
of  the  latter  book  is  about  b.c.  190.  For  Job  the  similarity  be- 
tween its  historical  milieu  and  that  of  Isa.  53  Mai.  3"-"  suggests  a 
time  not  earlier  than  c.  B.C.  400,  and  the  non> national  and  specu- 
lative tone  of  the  book  points  to  a  date  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
still  later.*  We  thus  have  c.  e.g.  300  as  the  upper  limit  for  Prov- 
erbs ;  for  the  lower  limit  see  the  following  paragraph.  In  this 
statement  of  the  relation  between  Job  and  Proverbs  there  is  one 
point  that  may  seem  to  make  a  difficulty.  It  is  held  by  some 
critics  that  the  sceptical  tone  of  the  former  must  belong  to  a  later 
period  than  the  calm  unspeculative  attitude  of  the  latter,  which 
accords  with  the  position  of  Job's  Friends.  But  this  point,  very 
interesting  in  its  suggestions,  seems  not  to  be  decisive  for  the 
chronological  relation  of  the  two  books.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  Malachi  that  the  sceptical  movement  began  as  early 
as  B.C.  400,t  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Ben-Sira  it  is  no  less 
obvious  that  the  unsceptical  attitude  was  retained  as  late  as 
B.C.  200.  What  we  have  to  conclude,  therefore,  is  that  the  two 
points  of  view  continued  to  be  held  side  by  side  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  it  is  perhaps  an  accident  that  we  have  only  hints 
of  scepticism  (as,  for  example,  in  Agur)  between  Job  and  Eccle- 
siastes.  And  that  there  was  a  continuous  development  of  scepti- 
cal thought  is  made  probable  by  a  comparison  of  the  tones  oi  Job 
and  EccUsiastes  —  the  one  passionate  and  profoundly  religious, 
the  other  indifferent  and  feebly  religious  ;  these  different  phases 
appear  to  indicate  widely  different  periods  of  culture.  The  differ- 
ence between  Job  and  Proverbs  is  one  not  merely  of  time,  but  of 
point  of  view  as  well.  We  must  assume  that  the  Jewish  sages 
of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the  beginning  of  our  era  were  of 
two  general  classes,  the  one  content  to  consider  the  questions 
of  practical  everyday  life,  the  other  not  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  a  solution  of  the  great  ethical  and  religious  question 


affect  the  view  above  expressed.    Job  28  is,  however,  now  out  of  place  and  inter- 
ruptive,  and  may  well  belong  in  the  same  period  with  Pr.  1-9. 

♦  On  the  date  of  Job  cS,  the  commentaries  of  Davidson  and  Budde,  and  the 
articles  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Cheyne's  Cyclopaedia  Biblica,  and 
Herzog8.  f  And  cf.  Jer.  12I  ao'. 
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of  the  world  —  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  men.  I'he  first  hne  is  continued  in  Proverbs^  certain 
psalms,  and  Ben-Sira^  the  second  in  Job^  cerlain  psalms,  Eccks.^ 
and  Wisd,  of  Sohmon,  In  these  parallel  lines  the  chronological 
relations  of  the  various  writings  may  be  measurably  determined  by 
such  considerations  as  are  presented  above. 

5.  It  remains  to  ask  whether  the  internal  indications  enable  us  to 
fix  the  chronological  order  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Book.  There 
is  an  obvious  division  into  three  parts,  I.,  IL-IV.,  and  V.,  and  of 
these  the  central  part  appears  to  form  the  kernel  of  the  Book. 

a.  Taking  first  this  central  part,  we  may  begin  by  separating 
11 L  (22)^-24),  which  clearly  differs  from  its  context.  It  consists 
of  quatrains,  with  synonymous  parallelism,  which  form  short  horta- 
tory discourses.  It  assumes  a  system  of  instruction  by  sages,  and  is 
marked  by  ethical  inwardness  and  depth.  It  indicates,  therefore, 
an  advanced  stage  of  reflection  and  teaching.  In  its  rhythmical 
and  strophic  form  it  resembles  Ben-Sira,  Its  two  parts,  22^^-- 
24^  and  24^^*^,  though  separate  collections,  are  so  nearly  akin  in 
form  and  thought  that  they  must  be  considered  to  be  products 
of  the  same  period  and  the  same  circle  of  sages* 

k  The  remainder  of  the  central  part  is  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  aphorisms,  i.  In  chs.  10-15  ^"*^  half  of  chs.  28.  29  we  find  an- 
titheses, restrained  and  lapidary  in  style,  expressing  general  moral 
sentiments,  with  frequent  mention  of  the  divine  name  and  of  the 
terms  *' righteous"  and  **  wicked.''  2.  In  chs.  16-22^^  25-27  and 
half  of  chs*  28.  29  there  is  a  predominant  employment  of  compari- 
sons and  other  single  sentences,  the  style  is  more  flowing  than  in 
the  first  group  (10-15,  etc.),  the  material  is  more  varied,  and 
there  is  much  less  frequent  use  of  the  terms  above-mentioned. 

The  question  of  chronological  priority  between  these  two  sorts 
of  aphorism  is  not  easy  to  decide.  The  compressed  and  vigorous 
antithesis  may  seem  to  difl"erent  persons  to  be  earlier  or  later  than 
the  more  flowing  form.  It  is  probable  that  the  two  do  not  stand 
far  apart  in  time,  but  the  more  human  and  pointed  tone  of  the 
second  group  accords  more  closely  with  the  style  of  Ben-Stra* 


•  It  is  this  fresh  picturcsqueness  thai  has  given  us  a  number  of  household  words 
from  chs.  25--^  (Davidson),  but  this  characteristic  docs  nut  m  itself  indicaie  great 
antiqujtx* 
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This  analysis  indicates  that  there  once  existed  various  small 
bodies  of  aphorisms  (in  oral  or  written  form),  and  that  these  were 
variously  combined  into  small  books.  They  were  all  the  products 
of  cultivated  ethical  reflection,  though  part  of  their  material  was 
doubtless  old.  Thus  the  sub-section  chs.  10-15  appears  to  have 
been  a  separate  book  of  antitheses,  and  a  similar  work  was  used 
by  the  compiler  of  chs.  28.  29,  and,  more  sparingly,  by  other 
editors.  We  have  another  aphoristic  book  in  16-22**,  and  still 
another  in  chs.  25-27  and  parts  of  chs.  28.  29.  From  portions  of 
these  works  an  editor  compiled  our  section  10^-22^*,  and  from 
other  portions  the  section  chs.  25-29  was  independently  put 
together.  All  this  material  was  regarded  by  the  tradition  as 
Solomonic,  and,  when  the  sections  were  combined,  the  editor, 
aware  of  a  difference,  referred  the  formation  of  the  second  to  the 
scholars  of  Hezekiah's  time  (see  note  on  25*).  This  statement 
of  the  editor  proves  not  the  chronological  priority  of  10 -22*', 
but  only  that  this  latter  collection  was  made  before  the  other. 
Smaller  collections,  such  as  the  Book  of  Fools  (in  26^'")  are 
referred  to  in  the  notes,  and  are  further  indicated  in  the  lists  of 
repetitions  given  in  §  3.  Throughout  the  central  part  (chs.  10- 
29)  the  marks  of  editorial  hands  are  visible. 

c.  The  first  main  division  of  the  Book  (chs.  1-9,  except  6^"* 
9'"^^  appears  to  be  later  than  the  central  part.  Such  later  date  is 
suggested  by  its  precise  pedagogic  form,  its  philosophic  concep- 
tions (ch.  8),  and  the  prominence  it  gives  to  certain  sins  (robbery 
and  unchastity).  The  question  might  be  raised  whether  the  sec- 
tion is  a  unit  —  whether  it  does  not  divide  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts,  one  (ch.  8  and  parts  of  chs.  3.  4)  philosophical  and  specula- 
tive, the  other  hortatory  and  practical.  There  is,  no  doubt,  such  a 
difference  in  the  contents,  but  it  is  hardly  of  a  sort  to  indicate 
duality  of  authorship :  the  general  conception  of  wisdom  is  the 
same  throughout,  and  the  practical  hortatory  tone  is  not  confined 
to  the  distinctively  pedagogic  paragraphs.  The  relation  between 
the  section  and  the  Book  oi  Job  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  two  have  the  same  rhythmic  form  (synonymous  parallelism, 
and  frequency  of  quatrain  arrangement)  ;  but  a  similar  agreement 
exists  between  Proverbs,  many  psalms,  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
and  is  of  no  use  for  the  determination  of  relative  priority  in  time 
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between  these  books.  The  fact  that  the  pessimism  of  J&b  is  not 
found  in  Pr&v^rds  is  referred  to  above  (in  paragraph  4  of  §  6). 
It  is  held  by  some  critics  that  in  Job  15^  there  is  a  direct  allusion 
to  Prov,  8^"^\  that  Eliphaz  asks  Job  whether  he  is  the  personified 
Wisdom  there  described.*  But  this  view  rests  on  an  improbable 
interpretation  of  the  couplet.  In  the  first  line  Eliphaz  asks 
whether  Job  was  the  first  man  created,  assuming,  apparently,  that 
the  first  man  stood  very  near  the  counsels  of  God  and  was  en- 
dowed with  special  wisdom  (cf.  v,*)  The  parallelism  (synonymous 
throughout  the  chapter)  suggests  that  the  second  line  is  identical 
in  meaning  with  the  firet,  and  that  the  expression  **  before  the 
hills"  is  a  rhetorical  synonym  of  "  in  hoar  antiquity."  Or,  if  the 
two  lines  be  not  mutually  equivalent,  the  second  must  be  regarded 
as  a  heightening  of  the  first,  with  more  cutting  sarcasm  :  **  were 
you  created  first  of  men?  or,  forsooth,  before  the  world?'*  There 
is  no  obvious  allusion  to  a  primeval  Wisdom,  or  to  any  cosmogonic 
history  (and  v.*  relates  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  speaker's  pres- 
ent). Finally,  even  if  the  second  line  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
same  fact  that  is  mentioned  in  Prov.  8"-^,  it  does  not  appear  why 
Jod,  rather  than  Provi-rh,  should  be  considered  the  borrower; 
the  conception  in  the  latter  book  is  certainly  the  more  highly 
developed.  And,  in  general,  the  conception  of  wisdom  seems  to 
be  more  developed  in  Prov.  1-9  than  in  Jt)if ;  in  the  latter  book 
(omitting  ch.  28,  which,  on  exegetical  grounds,  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  an  interpolation)  wisdom  is  the  reflection  of  sages, 
handed  down  orally,  on  one  great  question  —  a  question  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  Prophetic  writings  ;  in  Prov.  1-9  wisdom  is 
the  guide  of  life>  with  organized  instruction,  and  in  one  passage 
(ch.  8)  there  is  a  philosophical  personification  which  approaches 
nearer  to  \VS.  7  than  to  Job  sS^f     Cf.  notes  on  30^ 

The  paragraphs  6^^  6*^^^  9^"^  belong  partly  in  the  same  category 
with  III.,  partly  with  V. 
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•  So  Ewald,  Davidson,  Budde.  aL    The  couplet  in  Job  readi 

Wert  tbou  the  first  man  born? 
Wert  brought  forth  before  tbe  hiHs? 

f  Cf.  Seyring,  Dit  AbUngigktii  d.  Sfr.  Sat.  Cap.  I.-IX,  «U:.,  i88c;  Strack.  in 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1896;  Wildeboer.  UiL  d.AT. 
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d,  Chs.  30. '31,  a  collection  of  unconnected  fragments,  have  the 
appearance  of  an  appendix.  The  cool  agnosticism  of  Agur  re- 
minds us  of  KoheUth  rather  than  oi  Job.  The  artificial  tetradic 
form  is  probably  late ;  see  note  on  30"  ff.  The  terms  wise  and 
wisdom  either  relate  to  common-sense  sagacity  (30**  31"),  or  when 
they  denote  philosophical  depth,  are  treated  with  contempt  (30'). 
On  the  strange  titles  in  30^  31*  see  notes  on  these  verses. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Book  appears  to  be  some- 
what as  follows :  Out  of  certain  current  collections  of  aphorisms 
were  first  put  together  our  subsections  chs.  10-15, 1^22",  25-27, 
and  28.  29,  and  from  these  by  different  editors  the  sections  10-22^* 
and  25-29  were  made,  the  editor  of  the  latter  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  former.*  The  two  may  have  received  substan- 
tially their  present  form  between  B.C.  350  and  B.C.  300,  the  second 
a  Httle  later  than  the  first.  During  the  next  half-century  the  sec- 
tion III.  (2  2^'-24)  was  produced,  and  a  book  of  aphorisms  was 
formed  by  combining  II.  and  IV.  and  inserting  III.  between  them  ; 
it  is  not  apparent  how  this  position  came  to  be  assigned  III.,  but, 
as  25^  ("these  also  are  proverbs  of  Solomon")  seems  to  presup- 
pose 10^  ("proverbs  of  Solomon"),  and  III.  is  referred  not  to 
Solomon  but  to  the  "  sages,"  it  is  likely  that  it  was  added  after  11. 
and  IV.  had  been  combined  \  it  is  possible,  however,  that  it  was 
first  attached  to  11.,  the  collection  IV.,  with  its  title  unchanged, 
being  then  added.  The  opening  section  (omitting  6^'^®  9'"^^)  may 
have  been  composed  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
and  was  combined  by  its  author  (or  by  some  contemporary  editor) 
with  II.-IV. ;  the  introduction  (i^'O  is  couched  in  the  technical 
terms  of  the  schools,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  the  author  of 
the  section ;  he  seems  also  to  have  prefixed  the  general  title  (i^). 
The  additions  to  the  section  (6^-^*  9^"^),  which  resemble  III.,  V., 
and  II.,  may  be  due  to  the  final  redactor,  or  to  a  very  late  scribe. 
Finally  the  work  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  fragments 
contained  in  chs.  30,  31,  the  completion  falling  in  the  second 
century  b.c.  Succeeding  copyists  introduced  into  the  text  a  num- 
ber of  errors,  not  only  in  words  and  phrases  but  also  in  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  couplets. 

*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  title  in  25^  was  inserted  by  the  final  redactor. 
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6.  The  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  Book  are  in  accord  with 
these  dates :  while  the  style,  especially  in  the  earlier  parts,  does 
not  difTer  substantially  from  that  of  the  "  classic  '*  period  (which 
may  be  taken  to  include  centuries  8-5  B.C.),  there  are  passages, 
chiefly  in  the  later  parts,  which  show  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
later  esage.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  vocabu- 
lary and  syntax  are  probably  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  material :  in  such  a  work  there  would  naturally  be  a  large 
number  of  philosophical  terms,  and  the  more  popular  aphorisms 
would  lise  words  which,  though  not  new,  might  not  be  found  else- 
where.* Such  expressions  may  characterize  the  individual  style 
of  the  Book,  but  do  not  determine  its  date.  It  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  a  certain  number  of  peculiarities  are  to  be  set  down  as  scribal 
errors.  These  deductions  being  made,  there  still  remains  a  small 
number  of  expressions  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  later  usage. 
Some  of  these  (as  *in  in  31^)  are  Aramaisms,  others  are  late- 
Hebrew  ;  reference  is  made  to  these  in  the  critical  notes.  Ben- 
Sira^  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  part  of  its  Hebrew  text 
which  we  have  (chs.  39*^-49^'),  contains  a  greater  number  of  late 
expressions  than  /V(7?rr^j  — a  fact  which  we  might  expect  from 
its  later  date  and  its  fuller  and  freer  treatment  of  matters  of  every- 
day life.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  Arabisms  occur  in  Proverbs ; 
the  words  which  have  been  so  explained  may  all  be  otherwise 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.     There  are  no  Persian  or  Greek  words, 

§  7.  Text  ajjd  Versions. 

I.  The  text  is  not  in  good  condition  ;  errors  are  more  frequent 
in  H.-V.  than  in  L,  the  simple  style  of  the  latter  having  saved  it 
to  some  extent  from  scribal  misimderstandings  and  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  mistakes  are  to  be  set  down  partly  to  the  ignorance 
of  copyists,  partly  to  the  freedom  which  they  allowed  themselves 
in  dealing  with  this  book  as  with  other  OT.  books ;  we  Hnd  much 
the  same  state  of  things  in  Samuel^  Isaiah^  Ezekieiy  and  Psalms. 
It  does  not  appear  that  changes  were  made  in  Proverbs  in  the 
interests  of  theological  opinion  or  from  a  sense  of  propriety  or  de- 


•  Thi«  is  the  case  with  most  of  tlie  words  mentioned  as  f&re  in  Driver's  Imirad. 
io  Ui,  of  01, 
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cency  (causa  honoris,  c,  reverentiae,  etc.).*  Such  changes  were 
made  in  other  OT.  books ;  the  immunity  of  Proverbs  is  due  in 
part  to  its  untheological  character,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
looked  on  as  less  sacred  and  authoritative  than  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  Prophetic  writings. 

2.  The  extant  Ancient  Versions  of  Proverbs  are  the  Septuagint 
(from  which  were  made  the  Coptic  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac),  the 
Peshitta  Syriac,  the  Targum,  fragments  of  the  later  Greek  transla- 
tions (Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  etc.),  and  the  Latin  of 
Jerome. 

Of  these  the  oldest  and,  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  the  most 
valuable  is  the  Septuagint.  It  represents  in  general  an  older  text 
than  that  of  the  received  Hebrew  tradition ;  t  but  its  value  as  a 
presentation  of  the  old  Jewish  aphoristic  thought  and  as  a  critical 
instrument  is  impaired  by  the  corruptions  it  has  suffered  and  by 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  translation.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  offers  good  suggestions  for  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Hebrew.  In  not  a  few  instances  the  translator  does  not  under- 
stand the  Hebrew.  J  He  sometimes  departs  from  the  literal 
rendering  in  order  to  give  the  translation  a  smoother  and  more 
idiomatic  Greek  form,  §  sometimes  also  in  order  to  obtain  a  better 
antithesis  or  a  more  appropriate  thought.  Possibly  he  is  some- 
times influenced  by  the  desire  to  reproduce  the  later  Pharisaic 
orthodoxy, II  but  this  is  not  clear;  there  is  no  trace  of  distinctively 
Christian  ideas.  The  Greek  book  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
Hebrew :  some  Hebrew  couplets  and  lines  it  omits,  but  it  includes 
much  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  not.  The  omissions  usually  indi- 
cate a  Hebrew  scribal  plus.     The  additions  are  sometimes  in  the 

♦  Geiger,  Urschrift,  pp.  378,  400,  403,  finds  an  example  of  such  change  in  7I8, 
and  Hitzig  in  308I,  on  which  see  critical  notes. 

t  The  translation  may  have  been  made  as  early  as  100  B.C. 

X  Such  ignorance  is  found  abundantly  elsewhere  in  the  Septuagint,  but  is  here 
especially  obvious  —  a  fact  which  may  be  due  in  part  (as  Frankenberg  suggests)  to 
the  absence  of  a  good  exegetical  tradition ;  Proverbs  was  not  so  much  read  and 
commented  on  as  some  other  books.  It  is  not  certain  that  one  man  translated  the 
whole  of  Proverbs. 

§  Cf.  jager,  Observations  in  Proi»,  Sal.  vers,  alex.,  1788.  This,  however,  hardly 
warrants  us  in  supposing  (Frankenberg)  that  the  translation  was  made  for  a  non> 
Jewish  public 

D  This  hypothesis  is  carried  to  excess  by  Heidenheim. 
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form  of  doublets^  but  oftener  contain  entirely  new  matter,  which 
the  Greek  translator  has  either  himself  composed,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  has  inserted  from  current  collections  of  proverbs.  They 
appear  sometimes  to  be  based  on  a  Hebrew  original,  sometimes  to 
have  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  There  is  rarely  ground  for 
supposing  of  any  one  of  them  that  it  formed  part  of  the  original 
Book  qf  Prmerin  ;  but  they  show  that  our  Hebrew  Book  is  only 
a  selection  out  of  a  great  mass  of  materia!  then  current,  and  they 
thus  corroborate  the  view  of  date  given  above.  An  unsettled  coa- 
dition  of  the  early  Hebrew  MSS.  of  Proverifs  is  possibly  indicated 
by  the  Septuagint  order  of  sub-sections  in  III.,  IV,,  V,,  which  (if 
we  designate  the  chapters  as  in  the  Hebrew)  are  arranged  thus : 


2  2*'-24« 


30*- 


24' 


30 


31M 


25-29;   3« 


From 


the  point  of  view  of  similarity  of  material  this  arrangement  is 
manifestly  inferior  to  that  of  otir  Hebrew  text  —  it  breaks  up  HL 
and  ch.  3 1  by  the  interposition  of  alien  matter,  and  places  IV.  far 
from  its  natural  connection.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  roaS- 
arrangement  is  due  to  the  caprice  of  a  Greek  translator.!  The 
subsections  composing  Ill.-V.  must  once  have  circulated  as  sepa- 
rate treatises,  and  may  have  been  combined  in  different  ways  by 
Jewish  scribes  or  editors.  What  we  know  of  the  procedure  of 
Greek  translators  elsewhere  in  OT.  (for  example,  in  Jeremiah) 
does  not  favor  the  supposition  that  they  acted  capriciously  in  this 
regard. 

The  Coptic  Version  is  useful  for  the  control  of  the  Greek.  It 
sometimes  offers  material  not  found  in  our  Greek  MSS. ;  all  such 
cases  must  be  judged  by  the  critical  rules  applied  to  the  Greek 
Version.  J 

The  present  Peshitta  Syriac  text  of  Proverbs  has  a  perplexing 
mixture  of  readings,  agreeing  sometimes  with  J^  against  6,  some- 
times with  <S  against  }l| ;  the  more  important  readings  arc  given 
in  the  Critical  Notes.    As  it  follows  )^  in  general  in  material  and 

•  Cf.  the  Greek  arrangement  of  Jtremiak,  and  numbering  of  the  Psalms,  and 
the  modem  atiempis  ai  rearranging  EccUsiasUs, 

t  So  Strack  and  Frankenberg.  The  laiter  observes  that  the  Greek  arrangement 
divides  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  into  two  Solomonic  collections,  wiih  only  two 
titiei  (loi  35^).  Thiii  may  have  been  the  principle  of  airangerocDt,  but  the  trans- 
lator may  have  found  it  in  hi^  Hebrew  mamjtcript, 

X  Cf.  Eickcil,  who  Rukcft  much  use  of  the  CopCk. 
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arrangement,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  based  on  the  Hebrew ;  at 
the  same  time  we  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  Syriac  transla- 
tions to  be  able  to  say  whether  or  how  far  the  present  text  has 
been  corrected  from  the  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nature 
of  the  agreements  between  S  and  &  favors  the  view  that  the  former 
has  in  certain  passages  followed  the  latter ;  whether,  in  that  case, 
this  rendering  from  the  Greek  was  the  work  of  the  original  Syriac 
translator  or  of  a  later  reviser  is  a  difficult  question,  though  the 
former  supposition  seems  the  more  probable.  If  we  add  to  all 
this  that  the  Syriac  translation  is  often  free,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  b^  used  with  caution  in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  or  the 
Greek.* 

The  Targum,  as  is  now  generally  held,  is  based  on  the  Syriac, 
though  in  a  number  of  cases  it  follows  the  Hebrew. 

Jerome  for  the  most  part  follows  the  Masoretic  text  closely,  and 
gives  little  material  for  getting  back  of  it.  Where  he  follows  the 
rendering  of  (S  or  inserts  from  it  couplets  which  are  not  in  J^,  he 
probably  retains  the  older  Latin  text,  which  was  made  from  the 
Greek.  He  represents  the  Jewish  exegesis  of  his  time,  but  is 
rarely  helpful  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Hebrew  is  peculiarly 
difficult  or  obscure. 

§  8.   Canonicitv. 

According  to  Rabbinical  authorities  f  the  reception  of  the  Book 
into  the  Canon  was  for  a  time  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  con- 
tradictory statements  (26**)  and  its  too  highly  colored  descrip- 
tions (7^"*').  The  latter  class  of  objections  seems  to  have  arisen 
early,  if  any  chronological  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  tradition  that  they  were  set  aside  by  the  "  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue."  The  solution  of  the  question  appears  to  have 
been  found  in  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  ch.  7. 
The  Talmud  says  nothing  of  any  difficulty  in  connection  with 
Agur.  The  doubts  concerning  Proverbs  soon  passed  away,  and 
its  value  was  universally  recognized.  It  is  quoted  or  used  in  NT. 
frequently  (over  twenty  times)  and  in  the  Talmud  (especially  in 

*  On  details  of  &  and  S  see  J.  A.  Dathe,  1764,  in  Rosenmiiller's  Opuscula,  1814, 
Th.  Nfildeke.  in  Archiv  f.  wiss.  erforuhung  d,  A  T,»  IL,  and  Pinkuss'  articles  in 
ZATW,,  1894. 

t  Skab,  30  b,  AbotA  NathoM,  Cap.  L 
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L    CHAPTERS   I.-IX 

A  series  of  discoErses  oe  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  with  illui- 
trations  of  its  principles  taken  from  everyday  life.  These  are 
preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  btibre  whicli  stands  a  general 
lide.     On  the  date  and  origin  see  the  Introduction^ 

I,  cQEtains  the  title  (v.^),  an  introduction  (v.*-^),  and  two 
diaconrsea  (v.*-^''"^^^). 

1.  Title.  ^ — The  proverbs  of  Solomon^  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,  The  title  kitfg  of  Israel  belongs  to  Solomon,  On  the 
ascription  to  Solomon,  and  on  the  term  prove  rh  ( Heb.  mis  hie)  as 
name  of  the  book,  see  the  Introduction.  The  title  was  probably  pre- 
fixed by  the  collector  of  L,  or  by  the  editor  of  L-IV.,  or,  possibly, 
by  the  last  compiler.  The  Heb.  word  maskal  (proverb)  probably 
signifies  si*miani)\  parallelism  (nearly  =  comparisons^  and  seems 
to  have  been  used  at  an  early  time  of  all  poetry,  hardly  with 
reference  to  the  form  (parallelism  of  clauses,  clause-rhythm,  being 
the  distinciive  formal  characteristic  of  old-Semitic  poetry),  but, 
probably,  with  reference  to  the  thought  (short  distiches  made  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  related  ideas,  originally  comparisons  with 
familiar  objects)  J*  the  men  called  mashalists  (Nu.  21*^)  appear, 
like  the  Greek  rhapsodists  and  the  Arabian  rawis^  to  have  been 
reciters  (doubtless  also  sometimes  composers)  of  narrative  and 
descriptive  poems.     There  is  no  one  English  equivalent  for  ma- 


•  There  is  no  O T.  word  for  poetry,  though  ihcre  are  terms  for  various  species  of 
poetical  composition,  w«^^  etc.  On  the  late  Hebrew  i(*rmi  for  liturgicMl  poetry  atid 
poets,  piyttt,  paiian  (troiirTii«},  see  Delit^sch.  Zur  CeJcA.  d.  jUdiscA,  Fohie,  pp.  49  fL 
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shal — it  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It 
may  signify  a  simple  folksaying  or  aphorism  (i  Sam.  lo"  24"^"^ 
Ez.  12"  18*),  an  allegory  (Ez.  1 7*),  an  enigmatical  saying  (Ez.  21*), 
a  byword  (Jer.  24*  Dt.  aS''),  a  taunting  speech  (Isa.  14*  Hab.  2®), 
a  lament  (Mic.  2*),  a  visional  or  apocalyptic  discourse  (Nu.  23' 
24"),  a  didactic  discourse  (^49.  78),  an  argument  or  plea  (Job 
29^).*  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  it  is  either  an  aphorism  (10-22) 
or  a  discourse  (1-9,  23*^  27**"*^). 

%-T,  Preface  or  introduction,  stating  the  object  of  the  book, 
namely,  that  men  may  be  induced  to  accept  the  teaching  of 
wisdom.  —  The  structure  is  distichal,  with  synonymous  parallelism 
(except  v.').  The  thought  is  similar  to  that  of  22""",  and  the 
preface,  like  the  title,  was  probably  prefixed  by  a. late,  perhaps  the 
latest,  editor ;  the  paragraph  is  syntactically  a  continuation  of  v.^ 

2.  That  men  may  acquire  wisdom  and  training, 
May  understand  rational  discourse, 

3.  May  receive  training  in  wise  conduct  — 
In  justice  and  probity  and  rectitude, 

4.  That  discretion  may  be  given  to  the  inexperienced, 
To  the  youth  knowledge  and  insight. 

5.  Let  the  wise  man  hear  and  add  to  his  learning. 
And  the  man  of  intelligence  gain  education, 

6.  That  he  may  understand  proverb  and  parable, 
The  words  of  sages  and  their  aphorisms. 

7.  The  fear  of  Yahweh  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge  — 
Wisdom  and  discipline  fools  despise. 

As  the  Hebrew  text  stands  the  introduction  appears  to  consist 
of  two  parts,  the  statement  of  object  (*^),  and  the  definition  of 
knowledge  C)  ;  and  the  former  divides  itself  into  a  general  refer- 
ence to  men  (^•^),  with  special  regard  to  the  immature  (^),  and  a 
particular  reference  to  the  wise  (*•  ^)  —  that  is,  the  work  is  said  to 
be  addressed  to  all  classes  of  intelligence.  The  definition  (') 
stands  by  itself,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  general  reflection,  an 
appendix  to  the  statement  of  object.  V.*  appears  to  be  a  pa- 
renthesis or  an  editorial  insertion  —  the  syntactical  construction 

•  Cf.  Delitzsch,  op,  cit,  pp.  196  flF. 
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here  changes  (to  be  restimed  in  v/),  and  there  is  a  certain  incon- 
gruity in  bidding  a  sage  learn  to  understand  the  words  of  sages. 
If  these  two  couplets  be  omitted,  we  have  a  symmetncal  para- 
graph of  two  quatrains  :  -^  **  that  men  may  acquire  wisdom/'  and 
*  *,  "  that  the  immature  may  be  educated  into  understanding  the 
discourses  of  the  sages." 

2-4.  The  general  object  of  tlie  book. — The  syntactical  con- 
nection vviih  v.^  is  close  :  the  proverbs  of  Sohmon  .  . 
object  is]  that  men  may  acquire^  etc.  ^ — 2,  Synonymous,  ternary. 
Lit, :  to  acquire  (or,  know),  etc,  the  subject  of  the  Infinitive 
being  "  men  **  or  "  the  pupil"  The  parallel  expressions  are  prac- 
tically equivalent  in  meaning.  IVisdam  is  the  general  expression 
for  knowledge  of  all  good  things;  it  is  practical  sagacity  (Ju.  5* 
2  Sara.  13'  14*  20'*"),  the  skill  of  the  artisan  (Ex.  31^),  wide 
acquaintance  with  facts  (i  K.  4®^*  [s**"^*])*  learning  (Jer.  S^),  skill 
in  expounding  secret  things  (Ez.  28*),  statesmanship  (Jer.  18^*), 
and  finally,  knowledge  of  right  living  in  the  highest  sense.  This 
last  is  its  sense  here  —  moral  and  religious  intelligence.  It  ex- 
cludes not  only  the  morally  bad,  but  also  (in  contrast  with  Greek 
wisdom)  the  philosophically  speculative,  though,  in  parts  of  Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes,  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  it  is  tinged  with  Greek 
philosophical  thought.  In  it  the  religious  element  is  practically 
identical  with  the  moral :  no  stress  is  laid  in  Proverbs  on  the 
ritualistic  side  of  life  (sacrifices,  vows),  the  devotional  (prayer, 
praise,  reading  sacred  books),  or  the  dogmatic  (monotheism,  sin, 
salvation)  ;  the  writers  of  chs.  1-9  and  of  the  whole  Book  are 
concerned  with  practical  affairs ;  the  law  of  God  is  for  thera 
simply  the  moral  law. —  The  second  term,  trainings  dimpiine, 
(or,  instruction),  signifies  properly  the  iact  of  teaching,  educa- 
tion (sometimes  chastisement),  but  noust  here  be  taken  to  mean 
the  result  of  right  teaching,  that  is,  wisdom ;  the  teacher  may  be 
God,  or  a  man  who  imparts  the  law  of  God.  Matiomii  discourse 
is  lit.  words  0/  understanding ;  this  last  term  st  « discernment, 
comprehension,**  is  in  like  manner  identical  with  wisdom. — 
Man^s  relation  to  wisdom  is  expressed  by  the  word  acqmre  (lit, 
know  or  learn).  So  far  as  stress  is  thus  laid  on  intellectual 
recognition  of  right  as  the  basis  of  a  good  life  the  thought  of  our 
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section  (and  of  the  whole  Book)  is  allied  to  the  Socratic-Stoic 
conception  of  morality.  The  OT.  term,  however,  like  the  Greek, 
expresses  more  than  bare  intellectual  recognition  —  it  involves 
intellectual  assimilation  and  practical  acceptance  of  truth  as  the 
rule  of  life;  see  Am.  3^®  Hos.  6'  13*  Isa.  i*  Jer.  14*  Job  20* 
^  $i^^\  Still,  knowledge  is  here  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
conduct,  that  is,  it  is  assumed  that  men  will  do  right  when  its 
nature  and  consequences  are  clearly  understood  by  them.  The 
conception  of  a  change  of  heart  is  not  found  in  Proverbs.  In  the 
second  clause  the  verb  understand  =  discern^  distinguish,  appre- 
hend, is  a  synonym  of  know,  —  3.  Ternary ;  line  2  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  last  word  of  line  i.  The  element  of  assimilation  is 
expressed  in  the  term  receive  =  "  apprehend,  accept,  and  apply  as 
a  rule  of  life."  —  The  term  training  (or,  instruction^  is  usually 
defined  by  its  source  (v.*,  father,  3^*  Yahweh),  but  here  by  its 
object  or  aim,  as  in  Isa.  53*  the  chastisement  of  \^—  which  should 
procure"]  our  peace.  The  aim  is  here  expressed  by  four  terms  (so 
RV.),  wise  conduct,  justice,  probity,  rectitude,  the  three  last  of 
which  are  better  taken  as  setting  forth  the  content  of  the  first. 
From  the  signification  of  these  words  they  cannot  be  understood 
as  objects  of  the  verb  receive  (Nowack,  Frankenberg),  or  as  ex- 
pressing the  content  of  the  term  instruction  (Delitzsch).  Kamp- 
hausen  *  renders  :  that  men  may  accept  instruction  that  makes 
wise  (kiu^f),  nghteousness  and  \_sense  of]  the  right  and  rectitude, 
taking  instruction  as  = "  the  fact  of  teaching,'*  and  leaving  it 
uncertain  whether  the  terms  in  the  second  clause  are  the  object 
of  receive  or  are  in  apposition  with  instruction.  Delitzsch  and 
Frankenberg,  not  so  well :  to  attain  intelligent  instruction. —  Wise 
conduct  is  action  which  springs  from  insight  and  sagacity,  in  ordi- 
nary aff.iirs  (i  Sam.  18'*^  Gen.  48"  3*  Prov.  10*  14^  al),  and  espe- 
cially in  the  moral  and  religions  life  (Jer.  3"  \\i  119^).  Such  action, 
in  its  best  sense,  is  controlled  by  moral  principle,  and  is  accordingly 
here  defined  by  several  synonymous  terms.  Justice  ( RV.  righteous- 
ness^ is  a  forensic  term,  expressing  the  quality  of  the  character 
and  action  of  that  one  of  the  two  parties  to  a  lawsuit  who  has  the 
right  on  his  side,  and  thus  comes  to  signify  right  conduct  in  gen- 

•  In  Kautrsch's  Heilige  Schrift, 
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eral  ProHty  is  the  procedure  of  a  judge,  especially  legal  deci- 
sioD  (Ju.  4*  2  Sam.  15*)  or  custom  (i  Sam,  2^^  10^),  law  (Dt.  4*), 
God*s  acts  of  moral  government  in  the  world  (Isa.  26'  1/^105'), 
then  general  conduct  in  acconJance  with  legal  decision  (assumed 
to  be  morally  right)  whether  made  by  man  or  by  God.  Rectitude 
is  lewdness,  straighiness,  straightforwardness  of  coodoct,  as  op- 
posed to  the  crooked  ways  of  those  who  abandon  the  guidance  of 
moral  truth.  These  three  words  are  variant  expressions  of  recti- 
ttide,2ind  thus  define  the  content  of  the  general  term  wise  conduct, 
v.*  declares  that  knowledge  of  right  principle  is  the  basis  of  true 
life ;  v.^  assumes  that  this  knowledge  necessarily  leads  to  action 
controlled  by  moral  principle,  —4.  Synonymous,  ternary.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  \  lit. :  A?  give  discretion^  etc.  The 
inexperienced  {KV.  simpie)  are  the  uninstructed,  the  immature; 
the  word  is  here  used  in  a  negative,  indifferent  sense,  to  indicate 
need  of  instruction  (used  in  v,^  with  bad  tonnotation).  The  Heb. 
term  appears  to  signify  those  whose  minds  are  open  to  influence, 
who  can  be  easily  led.  The  parallel  jw/M  likewise  emphasizes  the 
idt^a  of  immaturity  (so  that  there  is  no  need  to  substitute  a  term 
=  stupid)  ]  the  word  may  mean  ^at^e  (Ex.  2**),  chitd  (2  K.  4*"), 
young  man  ( Ju.  1 7' ) ,  or,  without  respect  to  age,  servant  ( 2  Sam,  9") . 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  addresses  itself  to  men  only,  not  to  women ; 
the  silence  resipccting  the  latter  is  doubtless  due  to  their  domestic 
isolation  and  comparative  security  from  grosser  temptations  ;  more 
attention  is  paid  them  in  Ben-Sira  (7-*^  9^  22*"*  25**""  25**"*  26 
36"^'*  42^'^).  —  DiHretion  is  cleverness  in  general  (Gen.  5*),  either 
for  good  (so  throughout  Pr.)  or  for  evil  (Ex.  21'^).  The  synonym 
invght,  or  discretian,  is  the  power  of  forming  plans  or  perceiving 
the  best  line  of  procedure  for  gaining  an  end,  then  the  plan  itself, 
good  or  bad  ;  in  Pr.  sometimes  employed  in  a  bad  sense  (12*  14" 
24"),  oftener,  as  here,  in  a  good  sense* 


5,  S)Tionymous,  qnatemarV'ternary  (possibly  ternary).  *  The 
telle  sense  that  the  wise  man  may  hear  (RV.  Orelli)  is  not  a 
correct  remlering  of  the  Heb.  j  the  hortative  sense  kt .  ,  .  hear 
(De.,  Frank.)  though  not  in  accordance  vvilh  the  construction  of 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  is  that  which  best  suits  the  expression 
of  object  which  characterizes  the  introduction.     The  declarative 
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rendering  is  adopted  by  the  Vrss.,  Schult.,  Kamph. ;  the  sentence 
then  breaks  the  connection,  and  must  be  taken  to  be  parentheti- 
cal. It  seems,  indeed,  not  to  belong  here,  but  in  some  such 
connection  as  that  in  which  the  similar  aphorism  9*  now  stands. 
It  is  perhaps  an  old  gloss  (found  in  all  the  Vrss.)  the  design  of 
which  is  to  point  out  that  the  teaching  of  wisdom  is  appropriate 
not  only  for  the  immature  (v.*),  but  also  for  the  wise.  Learning 
is  that  which  is  received,  the  content  or  material  of  instruction. 
The  parallel  expression  in  the  second  clause  appears  to  be  a  nauti- 
cal term  (so  the  Grk.  and  Lat.  Vrss.)  derived  from  the  word  for 
rope,  and  meaning  steering,  guidance ;  used  in  Job  37"  of  God's 
guidance  of  the  clouds ;  in  Pr.  1 1**  1 2*  20**  24*  =  counsel,  and 
here  power  of  guidance,  of  sound  direction  of  life,  =  education, 
—  6.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  scholarly  aim.  The  verse  con- 
nects itself  immediately  with  v.*^;  these  refer  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  teaching,  v.*  to  its  form.  The  allusion  here  seems  to  be 
to  organized  schools,  and  to  the  habit  of  Oriental  teachers  of 
couching  their  instruction  in  figures,  parables,  and  allegories  (see 
especially  ch.  30).  The  reference  is  not  to  esoteric  teaching 
intended  to  conceal  the  highest  wisdom  from  the  mass  of  men  — 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  esoterism  existed  anywhere  in  the 
ancient  world  *  —  though  the  teacher  would  naturally  speak  more 
freely  to  the  inner  circle  of  his  pupils  (cf.  Mt.  13**).  —  The  three 
terms  here  employed  to  describe  the  form  of  the  sage's  instruction 
have  no  exact  representatives  in  English.  On  proverb  see  note 
on  v.^  The  meaning  of  the  stem  of  the  second  term  (nr"?!!:) 
appears  to  be  turn,  bend ;  Gen.  42^  an  interpreter  is  one  who 
translates  discourse  from  one  language  into  another,  and  so  the 
Babylonian  ambassadors  or  interpreters  of  2  C.  32'^ ;  Isa.  43^  the 
mediators  or  interpreters  are  the  representative  men,  prophets,  and 
priests  (the  Grk.  not  so  well,  rulers),  who  made  God's  words  intel- 
ligible to  the  people,  and  the  mediating  angel  of  Job  33®  interprets 
man's  case  to  God.  Our  word  thus  appears  to  mean  a  turned  or 
figurative  saying,  one  that  looks  toward  another  sense,  a  parable ; 
in  the  only  other  place  in  which  it  occurs,  Hab.  2",  it  has  the 


♦  This  statement  can,  I  believe,  be  substantiated.    The  Greek  Mysteries,  and 
such  passages  as  Dan.  12^,  do  not  form  exceptions. 
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connotation  of  taunf,  sarcasm ;  cf.  the  similar  use  of  proverb. 
Here  it  signifies  a  didactic  utterance  (rhythmical  in  form)^  in 
which  the  figurative  need  not  be  the  predominant  feature,  —  The 
third  expression  (nTn)  comes  in  like  manner  from  a  stem  meaning 
turn  asidcy  and  signifies  some  sort  of  deflected  discourse.  Its 
earliest  use  seems  to  be  that  of  riddle^  as  in  Ju.  14,  i  K.  10* 
( =  2  C,  9^ )  ;  in  Ez.  1 7^  it  ^  parabk^  and  in  Nu.  1 2^  the  parabolic 
or  visional  form  of  the  ordinary  divine  communication  with  priest 
or  prophet,  in  contrast  with  the  direct  speech  which  Vahweh 
employed  with  Moses ;  in  Dan.  8*^  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  de- 
scribed as  understanding  hid&th^  which  must  mean  tortuous  (mor- 
ally tricky)  words  or  procedures ;  a  shading  of  scorn  and  ridicule 
appears  in  Hab.  2*,  while  in  ^  49*^^''  7S*,  as  in  Pr-,  the  sense  is 
simply  didactic.  Here  it  obviously  =  ^/^^mwj. — The  three 
terms  are  here  synonyms.  Their  etymology  indicates  that  the 
earliest  teaching  was  figurative  in  form  (riddle,  proverb,  parable, 
allegory)  ;  but,  as  prophecy  naturally  advanced  from  ecstatic 
utterance  to  straightforward  discourse,  so  the  Israelitish  sages 
gradually  abandoned  the  figurative  form  in  the  interests  of  clear- 
ness, though  it  continued  to  be  employed  by  popular  teachers^ 
V,'  assumes  that  it  is  a  part  of  good  education  to  understand 
the  aphorisms  of  the  sages,  and  these,  as  Pr,  and  Ben-Sira  show, 
were  simple  and  direct  expositions  and  enforcements  of  duty. — 
That  a  definite  class  of  teachers  with  some  sort  of  school- organi- 
zation existed  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.C.  appears  probable 
from  the  way  in  which  the  sages  are  spoken  of  in  Pr,  (especially 
22^'"*^),  and  Ecch  12",  and  from  the  account  given  in  Pirke 
Ahoih  of  the  heads  of  schools  and  their  sayings  from  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  on.  The  aphorisms,  and  particularly  the 
discourses^  in  Pr,  and  Ben-Sira  are  for  the  most  part  not  popular 
in  form,  but  bear  the  impress  of  cultivated  thought.  Later  the 
title  sai^es  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  law.* 

If  v.*  be  omitted,  v.^  '^  form  a  symmetrical  strophe  or  paragraph  : 

To  know  wiidom  and  instruction,  to  dLsc«rn  words  of  understanding, 
To  receive  instruction  in  wise  conduct»  in  justice  and  probity  and  rectitude. 
To  give  discretion  to  the  inexperienced,  to  the  youth  knowledge  and  insight. 
To  understand  proverb  aod  parable,  the  words  of  sages  tnd  their  aphorisms. 


•  See  Schiirer.  JtvsUk  PwpU,  Eog,  tr.,  IL  i.  334, 
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7.  The  motto.  —  Antithetic,  quaternary.  This  general  definition 
of  wisdom  may  be  regarded  as  the  motto  of  the  whole  book,  and  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  final  editor ;  see  ^  1 1 1^®.  The  begin- 
ning of  knowledge,  its  choicest  feature,  its  foremost  and  essential 
element,  is  said  to  be  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  The  term  fear  goes 
back  historically  to  the  dread  which  was  felt  in  the  presence  of  the 
powerful  and  stern  tribal  or  national  deity  ;  Semitic  deities  were  in 
the  historical  period  generally  conceived  of  as  lords  or  kings,  exer- 
cising constant  control  over  their  peoples,  and  inflicting  punishment 
on  them  for  disobedience.  This  is  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
pious  man  toward  God  throughout  the  O T. ;  only  the  sentiment 
gradually  advances  from  the  form  of  mere  dread  of  the  divine 
anger  to  that  of  reverence  for  the  divine  law.  It  never  entirely 
loses,  however,  the  coloring  implied  in  the  word  fear.  The  OT. 
ethical  conception  of  life  is  not  love  of  a  moral  ideal  as  the 
supreme  good,  but  regard  for  it  as  an  ordination  of  the  supreme 
authority ;.  the  world  is  looked  on  not  as  a  household  in  which 
God  and  man  are  co-workers,  but  as  a  realm  in  which  God  is  king 
and  man  is  subject.  This  conception,  the  result  of  the  moral 
strenuousness  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  their  Oriental  govern- 
mental scheme  of  life,  helped  to  develop  moral  strictness.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  moral  life,  though  not  the  only  principle. 
The  idea  of  the  Hebrew  sage  is  that  he  who  lives  with  reverent 
acknowledgment  of  God  as  lawgiver  will  have  within  his  soul  a 
permanent  and  efficient  moral  guide  ;  other  conditions  of  ethical 
experience,  such  as  native  character,  knowledge,  temptation,  sur- 
roundings, are  left  unmentioned,  not  deliberately  excluded,  but 
omitted  because  they  are  not  prominent  in  the  writer's  thought ; 
his  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  one  principle  of  reverence  as 
paramount,  and  he  identifies  the  man's  own  moral  ideal  with  the 
divine  moral  law.  —  The  use  of  the  name  Yahweh  instead  of  the 
more  general  Elohim  is  not  significant  as  to  date  or  as  to  ethical 
feeling.  Yahweh,  though  in  name  nothing  but  the  national  deity 
of  the  Jews,  is  here  regarded  as  the  supreme  and  only  God.  The 
personal  name  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  Lord  (as  in  the 
ancient  Versions,  except  the  Targum),  or  the  Holy  One  (as  in 
the  Talmud),  or  God  (as  in  Ezra,  Neh.,  Eccles.,  and  some 
Psalms)  9  buty  as  appears  from  some  late  Psalms,  continued  to 
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be  freely  used,  in  certain  circles,  rlown  to  the  second  century  B,c. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine  it  was, 
jn  this  later  time,  though  written,  not  pronounced,  but  replaced  in 
reading  by  Adonay  {(he  Loni)^ — The  second  clause  states,  not 
formally  but  in  substance,  the  antithesis  to  the  first,  the  sense 
being  :  **  absence  of  ihe  fear  of  Yahweh  (in  fools)  is  negation  (con- 
tempt) of  wisdom."  The  poi  is  primarily  a  person  lacking  in  good 
sense  in  general,  uninstructed  (Isa.  35*),  utiskiiled  (Pn  11^),  or 
offensively  ignorant  (10*  20^*  29^),  then,  as  here,  one  who  is  lacking 
in  the  highest  wisdom,  and  therefore  devoid  of  piety  toward  God 
(so  the  Grk.  here) .  Such  an  one  despises  wisdom,  is  ignorant  of 
and  does  not  value  its  high  function,  nor  accept  it  as  guide, — 
Instead  of  the  couplet  of  the  Heb.  the  Grk,  has  a  quatrain  : 

The  beginning  of  witdom  is  the  fear  of  God, 

And  a  good  understaTiding  have  all  ihey  thai  practise  it; 

Piety  toward  GocI  is  the  beginnifig  of  knowledge^ 

But  wisdom  atid  instruction  the  impious  will  set  at  naught. 

The  second  line  of  this  quatrain  now  stands  in  i/^  iii^^  and  the 
third  line  appears  to  be  a  doublet  of  the  first  (except  that  the 
terms  wisdom  and  knowledge  exchange  places),  but  may  be  an 
original  parallelism.  Whether  the  longer  form  of  the  Greek  is  an 
expansion  of  Heb,  or  Grk.  scribes,  or  belongs  to  the  original 
reading,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  As  this  verse  is  an  isolated  apho- 
rism, its  length  does  not  affect  the  rhythmical  structure  of  the 
succeeding  discourse.     Cf.  BS.  i  '^"^. 

L  L  The  primitive  sense  of  the  stem  '^ro  i«  doubtful.  In  all  Semitic 
languages  it  means  to  be  like  or  e(/uat^  ia  Canaanitish  (Heb.,  Fhoen.)  also 
to  ruU,  and  in  Arab,  to  stand  erects  be  eminenft  tuperior.  The  original 
force  is  perhaps  to  be  alongiidt  ^  abiri't  (cf,  V  =  a*f,  superposition,  and  ai^ 
juxtaposition) ,  whence  the  notions  of  similarity  and  superiority*  See  Schul- 
tens,  Prov,,  Fleischer  (in  De),  Gcs.  Thes,  BDB.  —  ?Q  ^«^:i»^  1^2;  6  tft 
^^a<riXcu«rcv  i¥  'Iffpai^Xt  possibly  a  variant  reading  (cf.  Eccl.  I*),  but  hardly 
an  indication  (Jager)  that  the  Grk,  translator  considered  the  paragraph  v.^^ 
to  be  non-Soloroonic.  —  2>  The  primary  sense  of  the  stem  3:n  seems  (from 
the  Arab/)  to  be  firm^  fixed^  whence  the  verb  control^  rfstrain,  and  the 
fiomi  fixfiinrss  0/  opinion ,  kuawUdge,  —  8.  '^j^**'  is  taken  ^a  —  intelliginct^ 
wisdom t  by  Oort,  Theol.  Tijdsch,^  xix-  380  (H  doitnHne)^  as  in  Dao.  l^'; 
the  Inf,  occurs  elsewhere  in  Pr.  twice,  in  21^^  -  make  wist,  teack^  in  21** 
i^^wiie  iondu£(:   the  latter  sense  is  preferable  here,     ons*^:;  is  coUcctivc 
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plu.,  a  mass  of  equitable  actions  =  equity  ;  syn.  "ny^c,  Mai.  2l*  Isa.  1 1*  ^  45*^^« 
A  different  sense  occurs  in  Dan.  1 1^.  —  0  divides  the  v.  into  three  stiches : 
di^offOal  re  arpo^iLt  XAyuv,  yorjaal  re  diKato^^p  dXijOrj,  kuI  icplfia  KaTtvdivtiw. 
On  arp.  X07.  see  Schleusner,  Lex,  What  Heb.  it  represents  is  doubtful;  Lag. 
niaoiD  turnings  (cf.  Elz.  41^**),  which,  however,  is  not  used  of  speech;  Hei- 
denheim  (in  Vierteljahrsschr.  f,  theol.  Forsch.,  ii.  401)  noiD  *npS,  the  teachings  of 
discipline,  which  hardly  explains  0 ;  voriffaii  =  Sse^n^,  dXi;^  is  scribal  insertion 
(Lag.,  on  the  contrary,  rejects  diic.  as  usual  rendering),  «car.  =  some  form  of 
n3»\  perh.  ns^^D  taken  as  Inf.,  less  probably  Hif.  nrm.  1/  =  )g.  iJ  /<»  receive 
instruction  and  fear,  where  MnSni  seems  to  be  scribal  error.  ^  =  )^,  except 
that  it  prefixes  1  to  pix.  —  Graetz  inserts  main  before  noiD  (as  in  (^),  and 
writes  S^avnS  and  onr^o  tDfiC^Di,  making  a  tristich  (so  0).  —  4.  o^khd,  written 
v.^32  o^pfi;  the  K  is  vowel-letter,  and  should  be  omitted.  St.  nnfi  =  open, 
wide  (Gen.  9*7),  then  to  be  persuaded,  enticed,  seduced;  ^nfi  open-minded,  per- 
suadable, simple-minded,  inexperienced ;  Ar.  fata  =  broad-minded,  generous, 
and  young  man,  fatwd  —  legal  decision  (opening,  expounding  of  a  legal  ques- 
tion), mufti  =  judge.  —  %  nn*?;  0  Ua  S^,  free  rendering.  )g  "ipjS;  S  iraidl 
9i  w4(fi,  in  which  »4tp  is  perh.  dittogram  (Jag.)»  l>ut  may  be  orig.  (Lag.) ;  accord- 
ing to  Heid.  it  is  miswriting  of  y4os,  the  two  words  t.  and  v.  being  designed  to 
form  a  parallel  to  phi.  'D.  For  njj  Graetz  unnecessarily  writes  •ij;a  stupid, 
Rashi  "yyi  =  •ij;ijd  ^a j/  out  from  or  destitute  of  learning,  —  5.  A  telic  force  for 
yoB'^  is  hardly  supported  by  such  a  construction  as  that  of  n^Dir^  Isa.  13*  in 
which  the  two  clauses  are  closely  combined.  —  m^ann  is  denominative  noun 
of  action;  ®  Kv^ipiniffiif,  %  gubernacula,  A20  gubernationes ;  on  Sb^  see 
notes  of  Lag.  and  Field;   Pleischer  (in  De.)  compares  Ar.  tadbir,  Syr.  duboro. 

—  V.^  is  regarded  as  interpolation  by  Ziegler,  and  as  parenthetical  by  Wilde- 
boer.  —  6.  ft  nx^^s;  ^  aKOTtivbv  \670i';  A©  iptuveiav,  and  so  %  Rashi,  AV., 
against  the  parallelism,  the  interpretation,  marg.  an  eloquent  speech  ;  K\.  figure. 

—  7.  On  the  etymology  of  ^mn  as  =  thick,  dull,  stupid,  sec  Fleisch.,  De.,  SS., 
BDB.;  Malbim,  Heid.  (in  De.)  sceptic,  from  ^'^w  perhaps.  — BicV^W  (  IViener 
ZKAf.  v.  86)  adopts  the  reading  of  ®  on  the  ground  that  beginning  of  wisdom 
as  well  as  beginning  of  knoivl edge  is  here  absolutely  necessary;  he  holds  that  the 
Psalmist  took  the  passage  from  Pr.  and  that  the  translator  of  the  ^  followed  the 
translation  of  Pr.,  the  clause  falling  out  of  ft  by  homoeoteleuton.  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  possible  that  Pr.  followed  the  ^.  Further,  it  is  not  clear  what  Heb. 
would  be  represented  by  6  ei5<r^/3€ta  e/s  Qthv,  which  Bickell  renders  by  nvn^  PKn^; 
but  eiJ<r.  nowhere  else  represents  "\^,  and  the  expression  looks  like  original  Greek 
rather  than  like  a  translation.  It  is  found  in  CI.  Al.,  Strom.,  161.  The  Heb. 
author  may  have  written  pj;t  in  first  clause  because  he  had  noan  in  second. 

8-19.  Discourse  against  organized  robbery :  exhortation  to 
listen  to  instruction  (v.^-  ^) ;  the  temptation  to  robbery  and 
murder  (v.^^") ;  warning  against  it,  fate  of  the  robber  (v.^*-^*). 

—  The  arrangement  is  in  couplets,  with  varying  number  of  beats. 


Bfckell  ibrther  arranges  it  in  quatrains :  v.*' '- ''  "  **^ ''  ''^  "'  "^  '^  '\ 
The  text  is  not  quite  clear ;  some  good  emendations  are  suggested 
by  the  Greek, 

8*    Hear,  my  son,  thy  father's  instruction. 

And  forsake  not  the  admonition  of  thy  mother; 

9.    For  a  chaplet  of  l^eauty  tbey  will  be  to  thy  head» 
And  chains  about  thy  neck. 

10.  My  sun,  if  sinners  entice  thcc,  consent  ihou  not,*  ^- 

11.  If  they  say:  ** Come  with  us, 
Let  us  lay  wait  for  the  *  perfect,' 
Let  U5  lurk  for  the  innocent  [], 

12.  Let  ua,  KL^e  Sheol,  swallow  them  alive, 
Sound  as  they  who  go  down  to  the  Pit; 

13.  All  precious  wealth  we  shall  Hnd, 
We  shall  Itll  our  houses  with  spoil; 

14.  Cast  thou  thy  lot  among  us. 
One  purse  we  all  will  have^^*  — 

15.  []  Walk  not  in  company  with  them. 
Keep  thy  feet  from  their  paths;  t 

17.  For  in  vain  the  net  is  spread 
In  the  sight  of  any  bird, — 

18.  And  they  for  their  own  blood  lay  wait, 
They  lurk  for  their  own  lives, 

19.  Such  is  the  «  fate  >  of  all  who  by  violence  seek  gtin : 
It  destroys  the  lives  of  its  possessors. 

8,  9.  Exhortation.  V.*  is  synonymous,  ternary ;  v.*  synony- 
mous, ternary-binary.  On  imtruction  see  note  on  v.*.  Admoni- 
tion (Heb,  tora,  sometimes  =  law^  is  here  synonym  of  instruction, 
Forsakf,  more  exactly  reject^  repeL  Chains  =  neckiace.  The 
address  my  son  =  tny  pupils  is  characteristic  of  chs.  1-9,  and 
also,  though  less  markedly,  of  22*^-34®;  it  occurs  once  (27*^) 
in  the  section  chs.  25-29,  and  once  (19^)  in  the  central  division 

•  Perhaps  better : 

to.    My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee. 
II.    If  they  sny :  L^t  us  lay  wait  for  the  -  perfect,* 
13.   Let  OS,  like  Sheol,  swallow  ihem  alive, 
Sound  as  they  who  go  down  to  the  Pit; 

1 16.    For  iheir  feel  run  lo  evil, 
And  haste  to  shed  bJoo<L 


^ 
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of  the  Book,  10^-22'*.  It  indicates  an  organized  system  of  instruc- 
tion, probably  in  schools  ;  see  note  on  v.*  above.  The  instruction 
here  mentioned,  however,  is  that  not  of  sages  but  of  parents.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  teaching  of  father  and  mother  will  be  wise, 
and  this  moral  training  of  home  would  naturally  form  the  basis  of 
the  fuller  instruction  of  the  schools.  The  reference  is  to  the 
moral  law  in  general,  not  specifically  to  the  Tora  (Law  of  Moses), 
though  this  would  naturally  be  the  foundation  of  Jewish  home 
teaching.  The  Talmud  (Ber.  35  a,  Pes.  50^,  Sanh.  102  a)  explains 
father  here  as  =  "  God,"  and  mother  as  =  "  Israel  **  (Ez.  19^) ; 
according  to  Rashi  the  instruction  of  the  father  is  what  God  gave 
to  Moses  in  writing  and  orally,  while  the  law  of  the  mother  means 
the  words  of  the  Scribes  or  Rabbis  whereby  they  made  a  hedge  to 
the  Law.*  Ornaments  of  head  and  neck  were  anciently  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  by  women.! 

10-19.  Alliance  with  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers  can  be 
attended  only  with  disaster.  The  organized  robbery  here  referred 
to  suggests  city  life  of  the  later  time,  the  periods  when,  under 
Persian  and  Greek  rule,  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  sheltered  a 
miscellaneous  population,  and  a  distinct  criminal  class  became 
more  prominent.  The  references  in  the  preexilian  prophets  are 
to  a  less  organized  sort  of  crime ;  they  speak  rather  of  legalized 
oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  ;  see  Am.  8*^  Hos.  4*  6^^  7' 
Isa.  \^  5^3  10'  Mic.  2^  f  6'^  f-^  Zeph.  3*^  Jer.  s^s  76"  Ez.  18*°-" 
2  2*"®;  the  passages  in  Hos.  are  the  only  ones  that  seem  to  relate 
to  bands  of  robbers,  and  they  represent  a  state  of  anarchy  under 
the  last  kings  of  Samaria.  The  description  here  might  be  under- 
stood (so  Frank.)  as  referring  not  to  literal  robbery  and  murder, 
but  to  spoliation  under  legal  forms  ;  but  the  language  of  the  para- 
graph (v."-^^)  and  the  manner  of  I.  (portrayal  of  open  vice, 
chs.  5.  6.  7)  favor  the  former  view.     Frank,  compares  BS.  31^^. 

10.  The  rhythm  is  irregular :  the  first  clause  is  ternary,  the 
second  has  only  one  beat ;  the  latter  might  be  attached  to  v.",  or 

♦  On  the  education  of  Jewish  children  see  J.  Wiesen,  GtrscA.  u.  Afcfh.  d.  Scfiui- 
xvesen  im  talmitd.  Alter  thume  ;  for  the  Greek  customs,  Becker,  Char  ides,  Eng.  tr., 
pp.  217  ff.;  for  the  Roman,  Gallus,  pp.  182  ff. 

t  See  Ju.  826;  Masp6ro,  Arte.  Egypt  and  Assyria  ;  Becker,  C/iar.,  198,  n.  6,  (7a/., 
429  ff. 
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omitted  as  gloss»  aod  ^^  ^^'  will  then  form  the  couplet.  —  Sirmers 
is  the  general  term  for  wrongdoers,  persons  of  bad  moral  charac- 
ter, etyrao  logic  ally  "  those  who  miss  the  mark  *' ;  they  are  men  who 
fail  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  thus  tniss  the  aim  of  life. 
The  noun  occurs  most  frequently  in  Ps.  and  Pr.  (13"  25*' )>  ihc 
verb  is  common  in  ail  parts  of  OT.  Instead  of  the  conditional 
construction  the  Grk.  has  the  hortative  :  Itf  twt  impious  men  had 
t}ue  astray^  but  the  conditional  protasis  is  a  natural  if  not  neces- 
sary prelimtoary  to  the  hortative  apodusis  of  v.^^  —  IL  A  triplet 
in  the  Heb.,  ternary-binarybinary ;  the  verse  division  is  doubtful 
(see  note  on  vj**).  The  Heb,  text  instead  Qi  perfect  has  bbad^ 
and  at  the  end  of  the  verse  adds  without  cause  ;  the  first  emenda- 
tion (requinng  the  change  of  one  Heb,  letter)  is  called  for  by  the 
parallelism,  and  the  addition  without  cause  is  superfluous,  since 
the  victims  are  described  as  innocent.  If  the  reading  t^iood  be 
retained,  it  must  be  understood  elliptically,  as  —  to  shed  Mood;  it 
cannot  be  taken  (Fleisch,  in  De*)  to  mean  /?  youth,  a  young  Mood. 
The  adv.  without  cause  must  qualify  the  verb  lurk :  the  translation 
innocent  in  vain  (that  is,  their  innocence  does  not  save  ihera), 
while  grammatically  possible,  does  not  accord  with  the  connec- 
tion.—  Bloodshed  is  assumed  to  be  a  natural  accompaniment  of 
robbery,  and  it  is  accomplished  by  lying  in  wait  in  the  dark  places 
of  the  city.  Ancient  cities  were  badly  lighted  at  night,  and  not 
usually  wel!  policed.  Cf.  ^  lol  — 12.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The 
word  rendered  sound  is  generally  used  of  moral  completeness 
=z perfect  (Gen,  6"  Pr.  2^),  and  is  here  so  taken  by  some  (as 
Kamph.)  ;  but  the  parallelism  favors  the  physical  sense  ///  ///// 
bodily  health  and  strength,  equivalent  to  the  parallel  alive  (as  in 
Ez.  15*,  cf.  the  ritual  use,  Ex.  12'*  al,).  The  sense  of  the  p:issnge 
is:  we  will  swallow  them  (Grk.  him)  alive  and  sound  so  that 
they  shall  be  as  cgmplelely  destroyed  from  the  earth  as  those  that 
go  down  by  course  of  nature  into  the  pit  of  Sheol  (that  is,  those 
who  die),  Sheol  (and  so  its  equivalent  the  Ptt)  is  the  Under- 
world, the  abode  of  the  dead,  good  and  ba  1,  a  cheerless  place 
whose  denizens  have  no  occupation  (Eccl,  9'")  and  no  relations 
with  Yahweh  •  (Isa.  38'")  ;   descent  to  it  is  a  misfortune,  sin- e  it 


•  It  is  prothihk  that  in  the  oldest  foriii  of  Ihc  Hcb,  relisiOT  (ns  in  the  B«)by- 
Ionian)  Sheol  was  uader  lUe  coatrol  of  &  separate  deity,  independcni  of  Yahweh ; 
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deprives  man  of  activity  and  happiness,  but  not  a  punishment  ex- 
cept when  it  is  premature  (^  SS'*^'*^-  —  ^^^  second  clause  reads 
in  the  Grk. :  and  let  us  take  away  the  remembrance  of  him  from 
the  earth  (cf.  ^34'^"^  109"),  which  represents  a  different  Heb. 
text  from  ours,  the  general  sense  being  unchanged ;  in  the  Heb. 
the  parallelism  to  the  first  clause  is  presented  in  the  adj.  sounds  in 
the  Grk.  in  the  verb  take  aw.ay.  The  course  of  thought  favors  the 
Heb. ;  the  Grk.  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  psalm-passage.  — 
13.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  object  of  the  assault  is  treasure ; 
the  house  is  to  be  broken  into  (Mt.  6'').  The  robbers  have  their 
own  houses,  are  residents  of  the  city.  The  Vrss.  give  slightly 
different  readings ;  (S  :  iet  us  seize  his  costly  possessions  ;  Sb  :  ait 
his  wealth  and  glory ;  St :  all  wealth  and  glory  (or  property) . 
1^  gives  a  good  sense  =  "  all  sorts  of  wealth."  — 14.  Synony- 
mous, ternary.  The  word  lot  is  primarily  the  thing  (a  die  or 
something  of  the  sort)  used  to  procure  the  answer  of  the  deity 
(as  by  Urim  and  Thummim)  to  a  question  (Lev.  16®),  then  the 
thing  assigned  to  the  questioner  by  the  divine  decision  (Jud.  i'), 
then  in  general  one's  part  in  life  (Jer.  13^  ^  16*  Dan.  12**)  ;  cast 
thy  lot  among  us  =  share  our  fortunes,  identify  thyself  with  us. 
The  disposition  of  the  booty  indicates  a  regular  organization  in 
the  robber-band.  There  is  to  be  one  purse,  a  common  fund  of 
spoil  to  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  gang. 
This  is  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  the  neophyte,  who  would 
thus  get  more  than  he  could  hope  to  gain  by  his  own  separate 
efforts.  Murder  is  lightly  passed  over  by  the  robbers  as  a  natural 
and  easy  feature  of  their  occupation ;  the  young  man  is  supposed 
to  be  accessible  to  the  temptation  of  easily  acquired  wealth.  The 
picture  of  manners  here  given  is  historically  valuable.  For  another 
interpretation  see  note  above  (on  v.^^^®).  — 15-19.  The  reason 
for  avoiding  such  companions  :  their  path,  though  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily successful,  leads  finally  to  destruction.  — 15.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  The  received  Hebrew  text  begins  the  verse  with  my  son, 
as  in  v.*°,  and  a  justification  for  this  expression  may  be  found 

but  in  OT.  there  is  no  trace  of  any  divine  government  in  the  Underworld  (which  is 
an  isolated  and  anomalous  place)  till  late  postexilic  times  when  the  one  God 
became  universal  (Job  14^^  a66)  and  the  idea  of  resurrection  arose  (Dan.  122,  cf. 
the  doubtful  Isa.  96^9). 
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in  the  length  of  the  preliminary  description,  v.^^^*,  which  might 
make  the  resumptive  my  s&n  natural  (Baumg.)  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  is  not  found  in  (S,  is  unnecessary  at  the  beginning 
of  ihe  apodosis,  and  is  rhythmically  undesirable,  it  is  better  to 
omit  it. —  16.  Synonymous,  ternary.  On  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal grounds  this  verse  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  scribal 
insertion.  It  breaks  the  connection  between  v.^^  and  v.'',  the 
latter  of  which  gives  the  ground  (namely,  the  peril  of  the  robbers' 
course)  for  the  exhortation  of  the  former ;  and  the  section  v.^*"^' 
is  devoted  to  a  description  not  of  the  character  of  the  robbers 
(which  is  given  in  v.^'*)  but  of  their  fate*  Verse  *",  further,  is 
identical  with  Isa-  59^*,  and  is  not  found  in  the  best  Grk.  MSS. 
It  appears  to  be  the  gloss  of  a  scribe  who  thought  a  reference  to 
the  blood thirstiness  of  the  robber-baud  here  appropriate,  or  wrote, 
as  a  remark,  on  the  margin  this  parallel  expression,  which  was 
then  inserted  in  the  text  by  a  subsequent  scribe.  —  In  the  second 
clause  we  may  take /(?<?/ as  subject  of  make  haste^ox  we  may  insert 
the  subject  they  (the  robbers),  — 17.  Single  sentence,  ternary. 
This  statement  is  introductory  to  that  of  v.^^  and  its  meaning  is 
fixed  by  the  relation  between  the  two  :  vJ*  declares  that  the 
robber  murderer's  course  is  destructive  to  him,  and  v.''^  must 
therefore  set  forth  the  destruction  and  the  blindness  not  of  the 
victim  but  of  the  murderer  himself;  the  comparison  refers  not  to 
the  fiitility  of  laying  snares  in  the  sight  of  birds  (who  thus  see  the 
trap  and  avoid  it),  but  to  the  blindness  and  folly  of  birds  who, 
though  the  snare  is  laid  in  their  sight,  nevertheless  fall  into  it.  In 
like  manner  the  criminal,  blinded  by  desire  for  gain,  fails  to  see 
the  snare  which  God  (working  through  society  and  law)  spreads 
for  him,  and  falls  irredeemably  into  it.  The  connection  is  not : 
go  not  with  them,  the  net  which  they  spread  for  thee  is  clearly 
visible,  thou  wilt  surely  not  be  blinder  than  a  bird  (ZiegL,  De.), 
but :  go  not  with  them,  for,  like  silly  birds,  they  foil  into  the  net, 
and  thou  wilt  be  entrapped  with  them  (Ew.,  Nowack,  Strack,,  aL, 
and  cf.  SchuUens) .  Frank,  renders :  for  without  success  is  th^ 
net  spread f  etc.,  that  is,  the  eflbrts  of  the  snarers  [the  sinners]  are 
without  result  for  themselves  —  they  catch  no  birds ;  a  possible 
sense  and  good  in  itself,  but  the  couplet  appears  to  state  a  fact 
always  true  of  bird-snaring.     Moreover,  the  sage  probably  intends 
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not  to  deny  that  sinners  get  booty,  but  to  affirm  that,  though  they 
get  it,  it  does  not  profit  them  in  the  end.  —  A  different  text  is 
offered  by  (S,  which  reads :  for  not  in  vain  are  nets  spread  for 
birdi  (inserting  not^  and  neglecting  in  the  sight  of),  that  is,  not  in 
vain  are  there  pitfalls  for  criminals  in  the  shape  of  human  laws  and 
dispensations  of  God  —  they  (v.")  are  laying  up  punishment  for 
themselves.  This  gives  a  natural  connection  of  thought,  but  looks 
like  an  interpretation  of  a  text  not  understood.  —  The  Heb.  ex* 
pression  possessor  of  wings,  =  bird,  is  found  only  here  and  Eccl. 
lo".  — 18.  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  Their  criminal  proced- 
ure, begun  for  their  profit,  turns  out  to  be  a  plot  against  them- 
selves ;  they  overreach  themselves  and  become  the  executors  of 
their  own  doom.  It  is  not  said  how  this  result  is  brought  about, 
but  the  allusion  doubtless  is  to  human  law  and  divine  judgments. 
This  is  the  old- Israeli tish  view  that  wrongdoing  will  be  punished 
in  this  life  —  perhaps  also  the  belief  that  criminals  cannot  in  the 
long  run  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  law.  —  (S  for  they  who  have 
to  do  with  blood  lay  up  evils  for  themselves,  and  the  overthrow  of 
laivless  men  is  grievous,  in  which  the  first  clause  is  incorrect  ren- 
dering of  the  whole  Heb.  verse,  and  the  second  clause  is  a  parallel, 
probably  a  scribal  addition ;  the  contrast  given  in  own  blood  is 
ignored,  in  accordance  with  the  Grk.  reading  of  v.".  — 19.  Single 
sentence,  ternary.  Lit. :  such  are  the  ways,  the  manner  and  out- 
come of  life  (or,  the  sense  latter  end,  fate,  may  be  got  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  Heb.  word).  Grk.,  second  cl. :  for  by  impiety  they 
destroy  their  lives,  an  appropriate  idea,  but  here  probably  not  origi- 
nal. See  15*^  28^*  Job  8^^  Hos.  4".  The  term  gain  has  here  the 
connotation  of  violence,  injustice,  as  in  Ez.  22";  the  simple  sense 
profit  is  found  in  Gen.  37'-*  Mai.  3"  Job  22^  —  The  argument  of  the 
section  v.^°"*®  is  an  appeal  not  directly  to  the  sense  of  right,  but  to 
rational  self-regard  :  robbery  and  murder  bring  destruction  on  the 
perpetrator,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided.  The  connection, 
however,  indicates  that  this  law  of  prudence  is  regarded  as  the 
law  of  God. 

9.  P'^^,  only  here  and  4**,  lit.  twisted,  any  adornment  for  the  head,  pjj; 
apparently  a  denom.  from  pj?  neck,  a  word  which  occurs  in  Jew.  Aram,  and 
Arab.,  but  not  in  Heb.  Graetz,  with  little  probability,  emends  to  nV^Sj  perfect. 
%  omits.  —  )g  noic;  6®  iraiJelar,  ©''^e  th^unn  (and  so  %) ;  the  latter  is  prob. 
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scribal  variation  (cf.  6*^),  hardly  (Lag.)  rendenog  o(  *0^!:3  for  ^0^^;  Heid, 
hulds  that  it  comes  from  a  Pharisaic  hand.  —  )^  2^1  &^  &4^]j^  ®'*  *IT7,  perh, 
free  rendtriog  (Heid.:  allusiun  tu  phylacteries),  perh.  representing  a  variant 
reading,  thuugh  the  original  in  that  case  is  not  apparent- ^ — 10,  11.  0  divides 
y  lu,  11  3^  follows:  A/y  softf  let  not  tm pious  men  seduce  (hee^  A^or  conseni  thou 
if  they  ur^e  thee,  siiytng.  Come  with  us,  go  xhares  in  blooU,  Ami  let  us  hidt 
the  jmt  man  wtjmtiy  in  the  earth,  BJt:kcll,  omilting  ^^^  for  rhythmical 
reason<i,  writes :  Consent  not  if  they  say,  come  with  us^  Let  us  lay  wait  for 
bloa^d^  let  us  turk  for  the  innocent.  The  Ueb.  rhythm  is  not  satisfactory,  but 
it  IS  hardly  improved  by  these  variations,  BickelTs  omission  of  '^  is 
unwarranted,  and  the  resulting  form  is  nut  good,  either  rhythmically  or 
rhetorically.  0  is  rhythmically  better,  hut  its  rendering  of  J|  is  partly 
incorrect,  partly  free.  |5  may  be  retained  if  wc  suppose  '**  to  be  purposely 
short,  and  take  ^^  as  couplet :   If  they  say,  come  with  us,  Let  m  lay  wait  for 


the  perfect,  let  us  lurk  for  the  innocent,  or,  if  wc  throw  out 


,  antl  part 


of  ^^,  and  lake  the  rest  as  couplet.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  recover  the 
original  f<^>nn.  —  10.  Jg  3«;  ®  m^  =  "^w.  —  Jl?  «3  ^'  (from  r\-^\()^  in  which  the 
N  and  2  have  changed  places  (full  form  nax'),  or  the  k  is  the  writing  of  an 
Ar&m.  scribe  for  r»,  ihe  initial  K  of  the  stem  being  omitted  because  it  was 
unpfotiounccd.  The  regular  foim  ^axp  is  found  in  a  number  of  MSS,  (see 
De*  Rossi),  and  either  it  should  here  be  written,  or  we  should,  with  Bi.,  write 
3Hn;  in  several  MSS.  the  verb  is  understood  as  ku  (mo-^,  war),  which  is 
improbable.  — 11,  After  i-^cw^  <5S  have  n**,  perh.  repetition  from  following 
7\^,  0  irapa*fa\/<rw<rt  may  =  'k\  —  J^  ''i3"ikj;  <S5  irati'WJnjiTOj',  from  3^17  or  "lan 
(Lag.)*  —  j^  3''^;  Dyscrinck»  1  heoL  Tijd,  17,  5;S,  reads  3^^,  which  suits  the 
next  clause;  Oort,  ih.,  19,  38 1,  holds  that  the  reading  of  v.**  (which  ver»  is 
clearly  parallel  to  vj>)  sustains  3-«  here. — J|  hjdjj  seems  to  be  intrans.  (as 
apparently  in  ^  loP  56') ;  elsewhere  the  Qal  is  trans.,  and  so  it  is  here  taken 
by  Frank,  who  renders:  we  mi  It  set  {a  trap).  —  J^  ''"'^**S  ®  HvBpa  ffk«4©y, 
either  not  having  the  %  or  (Lag.)  taking  it,  according  to  the  Aram,  const.,  as 
si^n  of  Ace, — J^  32n,  found  in  the  Vras.  (S  «"73  mttUciously),  but  superflu- 
ous, and  prolmbly  a  gloss  (Bi,).  The  whole  clause  maybe  omitted  without 
detriment  to  the  sense,  and  with  advantage  to  the  rhythm.— 12.  jt?  cr^Di; 
(iraeti  Pi.,  as  in  19'-*  2l*\  —  x\s  2d  clause  (S  has  K<ii  Sift^^v  aiSroi?  t^v  ^uv^^iiji' 
4k  7:7s,  representing  the  Heb,  of  ^  34*'  109**,  perh.  editorial  variation;  Lag, 
suggests  that,  the  Ueb.  text  of  <5  being  effaced,  it  took  the  appropriate 
passage  from  the  Ps.;  for  Jj  c::^::?^!  may  have  stood  cr^Ji;  Heid.  supposes 
that  S  may  have  had  ns-iw;  nr^rni  odp\  irnprob,  late  Ilcb.  — 13.  J|)  r^; 
0  r%»  irTjJffiK  ai>ToS;  Bi.  or"*,  not  so  good  a  reading  as  that  of  S**— 
14*  IQ  ^^8?;  0iL5^  have  Impv.,  which  is  better,  though  not  ahsolutely 
necessary,  since  the  assertory  form  of  statement  is  ])ossiblc;  Bi.  omits  ti  as 
marring  the  parallelism,  but  (hy  Ut  is  ariVJl  us  is  hard.  — ^"^  has  a  doublet,  a 
free  and  a  titcra)  rendering;  the  former  ta  probably  ihe  original  (Jag,,  Lag<, 
Baurogarlner),  the  latter  a  correcting  gloss  —  15.  JQ  '^3;  ®^  ^  •  \Ai,  ll-P  23 
(=  V),  252,  254,  295,  297,  \ki  fMv,  lacking  in  0^^^^,  and  should  probably  be 
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omitted.  —  S  rTr:  sing.;  plu.  in  01,S(E  and  several  Ilch.  MSS.,  the  diff.  not 
appearing  in  scri/f.  defect.  —  )Q  T^"'3»  lacking  in  %  Dc'R  249.  —  16.  Wanting 
in  the  unciab  of  6  (exc.  kc.  a  A)  and  in  Copt.  (Sahidic  and  Memphitic); 
Cod.  23  (of  H-P)  adds  to  it  from  Rom.  3**-  *^  and  the  cursives  which  contain 
it  place  it  some  l>efore  and  some  after  v.^*.  It  appears  not  to  belong  to  the 
original  text.  —  After  3-«  %  has  k*3T  (=  v:,  as  in  Isa.  59").  — 17.  6  prefixes 
0^;  %  has  \  instead  of  *r,  and  for  ]Q  n"irc  plu.  act.  Part.  rs-»r.  —  )Q  "''J'-  i° 
sense  of  spread  is  difHcult,  the  word  elsewhere  meaning  scatter,  winnow; 
Schult.  here  ventilatum ;  Rashi,  in  vain  is  {grain)  scattered  (on)  the  net. 
We  should  perhaps  read  rs-*  nr-io3  {fi  SUrva)  or  "\  ir-\o  o:n,  which  is 
phonetically  not  too  hard.  In  Hos.  5*  0  renders  '0  by  iKrelyeiy,  which  is  its 
expression  here.  —  )Q  ^*^*  pl"-  i"  tfl^^tr*  and  4  Heb.  MSS.  — 18.  S  13-^K'; 
S  Mrr^x«»^";  sec  v.".  J^  2J-«;  6**»'-  ^mv  (H-P  23  ol/iuirwr)  =  o^D"",  not 
so  well.  0,  rendering  uoic  by  erjtravplitivffiy,  adds  xaicd  as  necessary  comple- 
ment. &  appears  to  make  v.'*  a  continuation  of  v.**  (Pink.)  — 19.  Jtt  r>vi-<K; 
tf  pnnK,  probably  to  l)e  adopted;  see  5*  Nu.  23***  ^37^  "  73^";  nK  is  not 
elsewhere   used  as  =  /ate,  the   sense  here  required   by  the   connection.  — 

80-33.  The  appeal  of  Wisdom.  — Wisdom,  standing  in  a  public 
place,  exhorts  the  ignorant  and  the  scornful  to  listen  to  her  words, 
threatening  them  with  destruction  if  they  refuse.  The  section  is 
independent,  having  no  immediate  connection  with  the  preceding 
or  the  succeeding  context.  It  resembles  the  first  half  of  ch.  8, 
but  is  minatory  while  that  is  persuasive  in  tone.  As  the  text 
stands,  it  is  arranged  in  couplets  (except  v.-*^*-^,  which  are  trip- 
lets), which  may  be  naturally  combined  into  quatrains.  After  the 
introduction  (v.**  *')  comes  the  address,  which  consists  of  a  denun- 
ciation (v.**-**),  the  charge  of  disregard  of  her  teaching  (v.**--'),  a 
description  of  the  fate  of  the  despisers  (v.*^*),  and  a  contrast 
between  the  doom  of  fools  and  the  happiness  of  the  obedient 
(v.*").    Wisdom  is  personified,  as  in  chs.  8.  9. 

ao.   \(nBdoin  cries  aloud  in  the  streets, 
In  the  broad  places  utters  her  voice, 

21.  Calls  oot  at  the  head  of  the  *  high  places,* 
In  the  gates  of  the  gateways  []  *  she  says : 

22.  IIow  long,  ye  dullards,  will  ye  love  ignorance  []  fi 
And  fools  hate  knowledge  ? 

•  Tlie  Heb.  adds :  in  the  city. 

t  The  Heb.  adds :  ond  scogers  delight  in  scoffing. 
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23*    []  *  1  ^""^^  Utter  wiy  mind  to  you, 
Will  tell  you  my  decisioo : 

24.    Because  I  have  calkd»  and  ye  refused^ 

1  have  stretched  out  my  haml,  and  none  regardedi 

35.    Yc  have  ignored  all  my  cu unset ^ 
My  admonition  ye  have  rejected^  — 

26,  I,  in  my  turn,  will  laugh  in  [the  day  of]  your  calamity, 
I  ^-ill  mock  when  your  disaster  comes, 

27.  When  your  disaster  comes  like  a  storm« 
And  your  calamity  like  a  whirlwind,  []  f 

2B.   Then  will  they  call  on  me,  but  I  will  not  answer, 
They  will  seek  mc,  but  will  not  find  me, 

29.  For  that  they  hated  knowledge, 
And  chose  not  the  fear  of  Yahweh. 

30.  They  would  none  of  ray  counsel, 
All  my  admonition  they  despbcd; 

31.  Therefore  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  conduct, 
And  he  sated  with  their  own  counsels. 

32.  For  the  indifference  of  the  inseniiate  will  slay  them. 
The  careless  ease  of  fools  will  destroy  them, 

35.    But  whoso  hearkens  to  me  will  clwcil  secure. 
Will  be  free  from  fear  of  harm. 

The  interpretation  of  the  paragraph  depends  in  part  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  relation  between  v.^**  and  the  following  verses. 
If  the  former  are  held  to  contain  an  exhortation  to  repentance 
(v,^),  they  can  hardly  be  closely  connected  with  the  latter,  smce 
these  presttrae  that  the  call  of  Wisdom  has  been  rejected,  and  the 
discourse  should  state,  after  v,*^,  the  repellant  answer  of  the  per* 
sons  addressed  ;  as  the  text  stands,  v,*^'  constitute  a  separate 
discourse  which  states  the  result  of  disobedience.  Unity  of 
thought  tnay  be  gained  by  omitting  v,***,  and  taking  the  whole 
piece  as  minatory,  the  connection  being:  you  have  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  me  long  enough  (v.^),  I  have  lost  patience  and  will  tell  you 
my  decision  (v.®) :  because  you  have  refused,  etc.  (v/*^'). 

20,  21.   Introduction:  the  publicity  of  Wiadom'a  appeal, — 

Synonymous,  ternary.    After  ga /aims  the  11  eb.  ha^  tn  ilu  city  her 

•  V,**  in  the  Heb, :  turm  yt  to  my  admomUiom. 
t  Hcb,  v,*^'^ :  when  distwwu  and  aftgmisA  hifdlyou. 
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worifs  she  says  ;  the  expressions  in  the  city  and  her  words^  which 
mar  the  rhythm  in  the  original,  ai)pcar  to  be  glosses,  the  former 
intended  as  an  explanation  oi gateways  (stating  definitely  that  the 
reference  is  to  city  gates),  the  latter  noting  that  the  following 
verses  give  the  words  then  uttered  by  Wisdom.  The  Grk.  has  a 
somewhat  different  reading  :  Wisdom  sings  in  the  streets  (lit.  exits\ 
in  the  broad  places  boldly  speaks,  proclaims  on  the  summits  of  tJu 
walls,  sits  at  the  gates  of  princes,  at  the  gates  of  the  city  boldly  says  ; 
this  seems  to  be  partly  misreading,  partly  expansion,  of  our  Heb. 
text.  —  Broad  places  are  the  wide  open  spaces  in  front  of  city 
gates ;  instead  of  high  places  the  Heb.  has  a  word  which  is  com- 
monly rendered  noisy  places,  understood  to  mean  crowded  thor- 
oughfares (including  bazaars  and  market-places)  ;  but  this  sense 
is  doubtful,  and  a  better  term  is  given  in  8*  {high  places),  or  by 
Sept.  (7Z'alls)  ;  walls  may  be  included  in  the  high  places ;  these, 
together  with  streets  and  gateways^  were  gathering-places  for  the 
people.  The  gateway  was  a  long  structure  entered  at  the  extremi- 
ties through  gates.  The  verb  cries  aloud  expresses  an  excited 
emotional  utterance,  usually  of  joy  (Lev.  9^  Isa.  12*  Job  38^), 
sometimes  of  sorrow  (Lam.  21*'),  or  general  excitement  (\\/  78*^'*), 
here  of  intensity  of  feeling.  —  Wisdom  does  not  content  herself 
with  being  wise  at  home,  but  seeks  men  out  in  their  everyday 
life  —  she  is  a  preacher.  The  custom  of  speaking  in  places  of 
concourse  was  an  old  one,  familiar  to  the  prophets ;  see  Jer.  7*, 
and  cf.  Mic.  i*  Isa.  20'-'  Jer.  5' ;  so  also  Socrates  (Xcn.,  Mem.  \.  i, 
10).  The  later  Jewish  custom  resembles  both  that  of  the  proph- 
ets and  that  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  the  former  in  its  hortatory 
tone,  the  latter  in  its  reflective,  ethical  subject-matter.  The  choice 
of  the  term  wisdom  to  denote  the  religious  teacher  points  to  a 
phase  of  life  which  came  after  the  great  prophetic  period  (in  the 
prophets  wisdom  is  not  religious),  and  probably  indicates  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  atmosphere  in  which  the  Jews  lived  from 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  on*  (see  Introduction,  §6). 


•  Cf.  the  similar  n^e  of  wisdom  in  Ben-Sira,  Eccl.,  Wisd.  of  Sol.  The  title 
KoheUth,  given  in  Eccl.  to  Wisdom  (speaking  in  the  person  of  Solomon),  if,  as 
is  possible,  it  means  a  caller  (or  member)  of  a  public  assembly.  sui)i)oses  acquaint- 
ance with  Grk.  forms  of  life;  see  the  commentaries  of  Tyler,  IMumptre,  Rcuss, 
Siegfried,  Wildeboer,  and  Cheyne's  Job  and  Solomon, 
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The  exhortation  in  Prov.  is  not :  put  away  all  other  gods  and 
serve  Yahweh  alone,  or :  bring  offerings  to  the  temple  according 
to  the  Law,  but :  Usten  to  reason  and  conscience,  which  are  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  sonl. 

22'3S,  The  discourie  of  wisdom  in  the  received  Heb.  text 
falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  an  invitation,  v.^  ^,  and  a  denuncia- 
tion, v.**^.  The  connection  between  the  divisions  is  not  clear 
(see  note  above  on  v.*^*).  The  denunciation  is  introduced 
abruptly,  as  if  the  invitation  had  been  refused,  though  nothing 
is  said  of  a  refusal.  On  this  point  the  Versions  offer  nothing 
different  from  the  Heb»»  and  there  is  not  good  ground  for  exten- 
sive alterations  of  the  text  (see  below),  A  closer  connection 
between  the  parts  might  be  secured  by  giving  v.**^"^  the  condi- 
tional form,  the  apodusis  following  in  v,^,  but  against  this  is  the 
form  of  the  verbs  in  v»**-^.  Failing  this  we  shall  have  to  consider 
the  divisions  as  separate  discourses,  or  suppose  that  an  explana- 
tory transitional  statement  has  fallen  out  after  v.^,  or,  what  seems 
most  satisfactory,  omit  v,^ ;  v.**-"  will  then  contain  not  an  invita- 
tion, bnt  a  denunciation.  Cf,  the  connectedness  and  smoothness 
of  the  similar  discourse  S^'^\ 

22,  23.  The  Heb*  has  two  triplets  :  v.®  is  qn  ate  rnary-qn  a  ternary- 
ternary,  v.^  binary- ternary- ternary  ;  on  the  text  see  below.  The 
three  classes  of  persons  are  practically  the  same,  though  the 
words  have  different  shades  of  meaning,  Du Hards  (or  simpk- 
tom^  RV.  simple^  are  the  inexpetienccd  (v,'*),  here  those  who 
positively  love  ignorance,  and  deliberately  refuse  to  listen  to 
instruction  in  right  living. — The  terms  scoffing  (or  sc4>m)  and 
scoffer  (or  scontcr)  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  later  reUg- 
ious  vocabulary  of  Pss,,  F*r. ;  they  occur  elsewhere  only  Hos,  7* 
Isa.  28^*  *•  29"  Job  16^,  in  which  passages  they  express  contempt 
in  general  ;  in  Pr,  scoffer  =  ^ad  man^  one  who  turns  his  back  on 
what  is  good  (so  ^  i^),  the  special  element  of  contempt  not 
being  significant ;  the  simple  sense  occurs  in  20*,  In  ^  1 1 9''^  the 
reference  is  to  apostate  Jews  or  foreign  enemies  ;  in  Pr.  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  nation  Israel.  —  F&td  (Heb.  kes'ti^  is  also 
a  term  of  the  reflective  moral  literature,  occurring,  in  the  intel- 
lectual  or  ethical   sense,  only  in  Pss.,  Pr,,  Eccl.  (the  verb  is 
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found  once,  Jer.  lo')  ;  it  seems  to  mean  a  stolid,  diHl  person, 
in  Pr.  one  who  is  insensible  to  moral  truth  and  acts  without 
regard  to  it.  By  these  three  terms  the  sages  express  the  con- 
trast to  that  wisdom  which  consists  in  acceptance  of  and 
obedience  to  the  divine  law  of  conduct  written  in  man*s  heart. 
—  As  only  two  of  these  classes  {dullards  and  fools")  are  mentioned 
in  v.^  (which  is  a  r^sum^  of  the  preceding  statement),  there  is 
ground  for  supposing  v.^  to  be  a  scribal  addition ;  Wisdom  is 
here  dealing  with  the  unwise.  —  In  v.*^  of  the  Heb.  these  persons 
are  urged  to  listen  to  instruction,  to  turn  (that  is,  give  heed)  to 
(not  at)  the  admonition  of  Wisdom  ;  she  promises  to  impart  her 
knowledge  to  them.  Admonition  (or,  reproof)  (used  chiefly  in 
Pss.,  Pr.)  is  exhortation  tinged  with  imputation  of  blameworthiness. 
For  the  reason  given  above  this  line  should  probably  be  omitted ; 
the  remaining  couplet  (v.®)  will  then  be  Wisdom*s  declaration  that 
she  now  utters  her  final  word.  The  word  rendered  utter  (RV. 
pour  out)  is  a  poetical  synonym  ol speak;  so  \^^^  19*^'^  7^' 94* 
191"*  145^ ;  and  mind  {spirit)  =  thought,  here  =  purpose  or  deter- 
mination. The  Heb.  word  commonly  rendered  spirit  means  first 
wind  and  so  breath,  and  then  the  inward  life  or  being ;  in  Pr. 
it  generally  has  this  last  sense,  as  11^  16*  **  25**  29"  (so  Isa.  40^' 
the  mind  J  judgment  of  Yahweh),  Here  the  meaning  is  given  by 
the  parallelism  :  /  ivill  tell  (or  make  kno7vn)  my  words  =  I  will 
utter  my  thought.'*  The  7vords  (here  =  decision)  and  the  mind 
are  stated  in  the  following  address  (v.^*'-'^).  My  spirit  may  also 
^myself  —  The  Heb.  introduces  the  second  line  of  v.^  with 
behold.  —  ®  construes  the  two  verses  differently:  So  long  as  the 
guileless  hold  fast  to  righteousness  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but 
the  foolish,  being  lovers  of  insolence,  have  become  impious,  have 
hated  knowledge,  and  have  become  liable  to  reproof;  behold  I 
wUl  pour  forth  to  you  the  utterance  of  my  breath,  and  teach  you 
my  word.  The  declarative  form  (instead  of  the  interrogation 
of  the  Heb.)  is  improbable,  and  the  contrast  in  v.^  is  against 
the  connection.  —  Bickell  reads  :  Ho7v  long  will  ye  love  ignorance, 
and  scorners  delight  them  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge 
and  incur  my  reproof  f    He  thus  gains  a  rhythmically  symmetrical 

*  So  Salomon  ben  Melek,  cited  by  Held. 
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qiiatram,  and  (by  obliteraling  the  invitation  of  v.^)  gets  rid  of 
the  break  between  v.*^  **  and  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  But  the 
substitution  of  inair  for  ttirn  is  arbitrary,  v.*'**  "^  (which  he  omits) 
is  a  natyral  introduction  to  the  denunciatory  discourse^  and  the 
omission  of  the  subject  (du/hrds)  in  v,***  is,  from  the  parallelism, 
improbable,  &  makes  v,-^  conditional ;  if  ye  turn  .  .  .  /  wiil^ 
etc, ;  but  this  construction  only  introduces  confusion,  since  v.^" 
assume  that  they  have  not  turned, 

24-33,  The  denimciatioii,  consisting  of  a  direct  address  (v.**-*^), 
a  description,  in  3  pers.,  of  the  fate  of  the  recusant  (v.*^*) ,  and 
a  statement  of  the  contrasted  positions  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
wise  (v,®  **). 

24-27.  Wisdom  will  mock  at  the  calamity  of  those  who  reject 
her  iuTitation,  — The  lines  may  be  read  as  ternary,  but  the  law  or 
rule  governing  the  beats  is  not  clear.— V.**^  ^  are  couplets,  v5  is  a 
triplet  in  the  Heb. ;  the  Grk,  converts  v.^  into  a  quatrain  (or  two 
couplets)  by  adding  at  the  end  when  iiestructhn  comes  upan  you. 
Bickell,  by  omissions,  substitutions^  and  transpositions,  makes  xmX 
of  v,*  '^*  a  quatrain  :  I  also  will  laugh  in  {fhe  day  of)  yonrcaiamiiy^ 
whin  distress  and  anguish  come  upan  you,  I  wiii  mock  when  your 
fear  comes  as  a  storm  and  your  desolaiion  comes  as  a  whiriwind. 
V?^  in  the  Heb.  is  expansion  of  the  predicates  of  v.",  a  recognized 
poetical  form.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  absolutely  symmet- 
rical couplets  at  all  hazards ;  but,  as  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is 
arranged  in  couplets  and  quatrains,  and  as  the  two  predicate-terms 
of  v.^,  caiitfuiiy  and  disaster,  are  given  in  v.^'^"  *',  and  v,**^'  appears 
to  be  an  afterthought  (a  scribal  insertion),  it  is  better  to  omit  this 
last. —  The  verbs  in  v.^*  ^  refer  to  Wisdom's  invitations  in  the  past, 
that  is,  all  the  good  influences  of  life  ;  warning  has  not  been  lack- 
ing, and  on  the  despised  warning  follows  this  minatory  discourse. 
The  first  verb  in  v.**  is  primarily  go  freely  almitt  and  let  go  free, 
then  neglect,  avoids  ignore:  the  sense  of  *' allowing  full  play  or 
license  "  is  foimd  in  Ex.  5*  32^  Pr,  29**,  that  of  '*  neglecting,  avoid- 
ing/' in  4'*  8"^  15'^  i^^.^ Laugh  at  (instead  of  laugh  in,  etc.), 
v.*  is  possible  (Gen,  39^*),  but  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the 
designation  of  time  in  the  following  clause.  ^Utfch  is  stronger  than 
iaugk,  expressing  bitterness  or  exulting  derision*     The  /  in  my 
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turn  (RV.  I  also)  brings  out  the  contrast  of  persons :  "You  have 
had  your  turn,  and  I  shall  have  mine."  Disaster  is  lit.  fear  (par- 
allel to  calamity)  —  ground  or  cause  of  fear.  Instead  of  storm  we 
may  render  by  desolation  (RV.  niarg.),  but  the  former  sense  is 
favored  by  the  parallelism.  Distress  and  anguish  are  synonyms 
(cf.  Isa.  8"  30'),  both  signifying  distressful  limitation,  straitness, 
opposed  to  largeness,  freedom  of  movement  (i/^  31*^'-'^  118*).  Befall 
is  lit.  come  upon,     V.^*  is  probably  not  original ;   see  note  above. 

—  The  address  is  minatory.  The  offence  (v.^  ^)  is  disregard  of 
the  exhortation  of  Wisdom  —  she  has  implored,  they  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Their  posture  of  mind  is  that  of  deliberate  disregard  — 
they  have  had  sufficient  warning.  Whether  their  neglect  came 
from  lack  of  previous  training,  or  from  superficiality  and  frivolity 
of  nature,  or  from  conscious  choice  of  evil  in  preference  to  good, 
is  not  said.  The  picture  is  presented  objectively :  these  persons, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  outside  the  domain  of  Wisdom.  This 
objective  view  is  characteristic  of  the  old-Israelitish  thought,  which 
does  not  seek  nice  psychological  distinctions ;  the  prophets  judge 
individuals  and  nations  by  their  relation  to  the  law  of  Yahweh  or 
to  the  nation  Israel,  without  examination  of  mental  experiences ; 
compare  also  the  distinction,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  between  the 
domains  of  light  and  darkness.  Solidity  of  ethical  judgment  is 
thereby  gained,  though  at  the  cost  of  sympathetic  discrimination. 

—  The  result  (v.^^)  is  that  when  the  punishment  comes  the  dis- 
obedient will  be  without  the  support  of  Wisdom.  The  calamity 
(as  everywhere  in  Pr.)  occurs  in  this  life  —  it  is  not  said  to  be 
inflicted  by  Wisdom,  but  comes  in  the  natural  course  of  things  ;  it 
is  inevitable,  a  necessary  result  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  which  includes  both  natural  law  and  special  divine  interven- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  sage  intimates,  those  who  neglect 
Wisdom  will  naturally  find  themselves  defenceless  in  the  evil  day 
which  Wisdom  alone  can  avert ;  on  the  other  hand,  God  as  gov- 
ernor will  punish  the  evildoer.  W^isdom  is  here  first  ordinary 
human  sagacity,  which  saves  man  from  misfortune,  and  then  that 
higher  sagacity  which  is  the  comprehension  and  assimilation  of 
the  good  as  divine,  of  that  highest  truth  and  right  which  God  has 
embodied  in  his  law.  There  is  an  approach  here  to  the  concep- 
tion of  communion  with  truth,  or  with  the  divine  source  of  truth, 
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as  the  strongest  support  of  the  ethical  life.  The  personified 
Wisdom,  who  speaks  as  the  final  arbiter  of  men's  destinies,  is  the 
insight  that  rules  the  world,  and  is  identical  with  God*s  moral  law. 
—  The  discordant  note  in  the  announcement  of  retribution  is 
Wisdom's  mockery  of  the  wretched  sufferer.  This  is  not  in  accord 
with  her  character  as  pure,  divine  intelligence,  friendly  to  man  (as 
she  appears,  for  exatuple,  in  8^\)*  ;  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  evil- 
doer, tt  would  seem,  should  call  forth  sorrow  and  not  exultation. 
Such,  however,  is  the  tone  of  the  old  Hebrew  thought;  the 
prophets  exult  in  like-manner  over  the  downfall  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel.  The  Hebrew,  whether  prophet,  psalmist,  or  sage,  was  a 
thoroughgoing  partisan,  identifying  himself  with  his  circle,  and 
identifying  his  interests  with  the  eternal  order.  Further,  his  gov- 
ernmental conception  of  the  world  was  purely  external:  the  bad, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  they  were  adjudged  bad,  were 
regarded  as  enemies  of  the  realm,  and  their  destruction  was 
hailed  with  joy.  Such  seems  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
of  this  passage.  He  does  not  feel  that,  though  sin  is  to  be  de- 
nounced and  its  consequences  set  forth,  the  sinner  has  a  claim  on 
the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men ;  he  does  not  take  into  account 
temptations  and  struggles  of  soul.  He  contents  himself  with 
dividing  men  into  two  classes  —*  those  who  heed  and  those  who 
reject  wisdom. 

28-33.  Resumptive  description  of  the  fate  of  the  UEwise 
(who  are  spoken  of  in  third  person  )t  consisting  of  a  detailed 
explanation  of  their  pnnishmeut  (v.^^^^),  and  a  statement  of  the 
general  rule  of  compensation  in  life  (v.^*^). 

28-31.  Resnmpti¥e  description  of  punishment.^  Well  formed 
couplets,  synonymous,  ternary,  e.xcept  that  v.^"^'  is  binary,  the  penult 
being  a  very  long  word.  The  correspondence  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  is  close,  with  inversion  of  the  order  of  thought :  v.^ 
answers  to  v.'"  ^,  and  v.®  ^  to  v.**  ^ ;  the  conclusion  is  repeated 
in  v.'^  The  rendering  sfrk  early  (AV.)  or  seek  dili^enth  (RV.) 
rests  on  the  derivation  of  the  verb  from  a  noun  meaning  mornings 
as  if  it  signified  to  rise  betimes  in  order  to  do  one*s  work  dili- 

•  According  to  the  Maaorelic  Hebrew  text;  sec  nole  on  that  verse  below. 
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gently;*  but  this  derivation  is  improbable  in  the  face  of  7^  ii*', 
Job  7"  —  the  verb  means  simply  seek^  here  parallel  to  call.  The 
terms  hated^  chose  noty  would  none,  despised  (v  ®  *^)  are  synonyms, 
expressing  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  instructions  of  Wisdom. 
In  v*-^  the  counsel  (or  counsels)  and  admonition  (or  admoni- 
tions) of  Wisdom  are  contrasted  with  the  man's  own  way  (=  man- 
ner or  scheme  of  life,  conduct)  and  counsels  (or  devices).  In  v.* 
Bickell  would  read  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  appropriate 
parallel  to  the  fear  of  Yahiveh  (so  in  2^),  which  is  also,  perhaps, 
rhythmically  an  improvement  of  the  text ;  yet,  as  the  former  ex- 
pression occurs  only  once  in  Pr.  (and  elsewhere  in  OF.  only  twice, 
Hos.  4^  6^  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  once,  Nu.  2V®),  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  retain  the  general  term  knowledge,  which  in  v/  is 
identified  with  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  —  The  thought  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  only  with  an  added  touch  of 
irremediableness  in  v.^.  The  offenders  who  have  deliberately 
rejected  the  counsels  and  appeals  of  Wisdom  will  find,  when  the 
day  of  punitive  distress  comes,  that  they  need  her  aid,  but  they 
will  ask  it  in  vain  ;  she  will  be  deaf  to  their  cries,  as  they  were  deaf 
to  her  appeals.  This  is  only  a  more  vivid  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple affirmed  in  v.",  that  every  one  must  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his 
own  doings  —  a  universally  recognized  law  of  Hfe.  If  it  be  asked, 
what  room  is  here  left  for  repentance?  the  answer  of  the  sage  is 
that  the  offenders  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  amend  their 
ways,  and  have  refused  to  change  (v.**^).  As  to  the  term  of 
repentance  and  the  limit  of  W^isdom's  patience,  it  is  assumed  that 
at  a  given  moment  God  intervenes  to  punish,  when  sin  has  grown 
too  great  to  bear,  when  the  iniquity  is  full  (Gen.  15^°  18-'''^),  but 
this  moment  is  known  to  God  alone.  The  point  of  view  is  exter- 
nal :  at  a  certain  moment  retribution  inevitably  comes  (whether 
in  the  course  of  natural  or  civil  law,  or  by  supernatural  inter- 
vention), and  then,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  too  late  for  the 
sinner  to  retrace  his  steps ;  there  is  no  reference  here  to  a  state 
of  punitive  blindness  and  moral  deadness  in  which  the  man 
desires  to  repent  and  cannot,  or  is  conscious  that  he  is  morally 


•  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  word  early  in  this  rendering  of  AV.  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  time  of  life. 


lost ;  •   the  cry  of  the  sinner  in  v.^  is  for  deliverance  from  physi- 
cal evil. 

32,  33.  The  general  rule, —  Both  couplets  are  synonymous, 
ternary,  —  32,  Indiffi-trnce  (nn*ra)  =  ai^ersetuss,  apostasy ^  recu- 
sance^ refusal,  is  the  ''  turning  away  "  from  instmction  and  conse- 
quently from  right  living.  Careiess  ease  (p'hv)  is  primarily  quiet^ 
J  ret  (hm  from  care  and  anxiety  (as  in  17^),  here,  in  bad  sense, 
repose  gained  by  ignoring  or  neglecting  the  serious  responsibilities 
of  life  (nearly  =  neii/if^ettce).  The  two  terms  are,  in  their  primary 
senses,  mutually  complementary  :  rejection  of  knowledge  produces 
false  security  and  deceptive  peace,  and  the  latter  presupposes  the 
former  \  they  are  here  substantially  synonymous  :  refusal  is  huHf 
frrcnce^  neg/ii^efue.  Insensate  ( —  duiiards)  zxwX  fmis  as  in  v.^*,  — 
33,  Secure  may  mean,  objectively,  free  frofu  danger  (as  in  3** 
Jer,  23**),  or  subjectively,  free  from  sense  of  danger  (as  in  ^^ 
Ju.  8'^),  The  contrast  with  the  siay  of  v;**  favors  the  former 
meaning,  but  the  second  line  {fear  —  apprehension)  makes  the 
latter  probable,  The  sense  tf  secufity  is  thtts  put  over  against  the 
careiess  ease  of  fools  (v,^').  —  Wis*lom  sums  up  by  stating  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  ethical  folly  is  self- destructive  (so  s*^**)  ;  as  to 
the  means  by  which  this  destruction  is  cflected  see  note  on  pre- 
ceding verse.  —  In  contrast  with  the  false  peace  of  the  ignorant  is 
put  the  true  peace  which  comes  from  wisdom  ^ — a  security  which 
is  assured  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  man  and  God,  The  refer- 
ence is  to  freedom  from  outward  misfortune ;  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Book  makes  it  improbable  that  the  writer  has  in  mind  the 
inward  peace  which  is  independent  of  external  experiences ;  else- 
where harm  (RV,  erii)  is  visi!>Ie  ''misfortune"  or  *' mischief ' 
{-f^^  5H.  t8  ^^«  j^i  J  ^3  2^3  ^^/j  Inward  peace,  resting  on  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  trust  in  Clod,  was  no  doubt  recognized  and 
vahievl,  but  it  is  assumed  in  Tr  to  be  coincident  with  freedom 
from  outward  calamity,  and  is  not  treated  as  an  independent  fact. 

20.  The  rnrm  n^DDHt  Tound  tilsc where  only  9'  24^  (ami  by  cmemL  14*) 
^  4</^*>,  b  prob.  not  almtr,  sing,  for  moxi  (Ob.,  Ew»,  Lie),  but  plu.  \A  cxtcn* 

•This  is  the  doctrine  of  |.  A,  Alexander's  hymn,  beginning:  "There  is  a  time, 
we  know  noi  when"  {Xi-tv  \Wk  Church  Pratst-Bitok^  i88t),  or:  "There  is  a  hne, 
by  US  unseen  "  {CattgregtttiPHiMi  liymH-Bo&k,  1858),  but  it  is  not  found  here  or  clac- 
wherc  in  *he  Bibte, 
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siun  and  intensity  (Bott.,  Now.,  Siegf.,  Strack  in  Comm.^  Harth) ;  its  predicates 
are  sing.  cxc.  in  24^.*  —  '"13^;^,  3  sing.  fern.  Qal  cnergic  (or  possibly  Q.  plu.  of 
\y<)\  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  nnn  (as  in  Job  39'*^);  Heid.'s  emendation 
TM'y  n'jvia,  adopted  by  ()ort,  is  simple,  and  secures  parallelism  in  the  nouns, 
but  loses  it  in  the  verbs.  ©  u/xwroi  (I  Jig.  =  •"•i'^n)  is  perh.  Mid.,  prob.  error 
for  ^/iKct;  a  Pass,  is  inappropriate  and  improbable.  —  21.  Ji}  nvpn;  6  reix^ur 
=  niDVi;  so  tlT  KP"^*3  M^  fowrr  (or  casi/^  or  palace).  The  Partcp.  'n  never 
occurs  alone,  but  alwa}'s  as  predicate  (7"  9*^  20*  Isa.  22*  Jer.  4*'  Ez.  y*'), 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  here  be  taken  as  subst. ;  the  reading  o^p*^D 
(8*)  is  graphically  not  too  hard,  or,  after  0,  we  may  read  Pcn.  —  ]Q  onpc*; 
tf  di/rooTwy  =  onr  (here  inappropriate)  to  which  xapeSpeOti,  is  added,  appar- 
ently to  fill  out  the  clause.  Jfig.  thinks  ixl ,  ,  ,  xape8pe6€i  add.  from  8". — 
Bickell  omits  onjrp  and  "^dkh  (both  of  which,  however,  are  called  for  by  the 
connection),  and  for  "^^pa  writes  O")?.  We  should  rather  omit  "^^pa  and  h^-^dk 
as  glosses.  The  Vrss.  (exc.  &)  follow  )Q  with  unimportant  variations,  and 
the  glosses  must  have  been  early.  — 82.  ^dd  tj?  (0  6<roy  Av  xpf>vov)  is  always 
interrog.  in  OT.  —  On  o^no  see  note  on  v.*  above ;  the  final  letter  of  the  stem 
is  omitted  because  not  pronounced  —  lanitn  Qal  =  O'^kp  ;  0  tx^^o,if  i)erh. 
free  rendering,  perh.  (I-ag.)  scribal  error  for  ipQyrai,  —  Instead  of  Perf.  ncn 
we  expect  Impf.  —  &  d^e/3m  y€p6fuwoi,  perh.  (Lag.)  =  o^S^D3  OP^"lS  (read 
onpna)  instead  of  )Q  '^^  O""^'  —  M*  R  lawn;  6  xal  inrevBui^oi  iyi¥ovTo  pos- 
libly  =  om^  (Lag»  Ilcid.,  cf.  Alwtk,  i,  11)  or  (Bi.)=  idckm.  But  as  3vi  is 
prob.  a  loan-word  from  the  Aram.,  found  only  Dan.  i'**  (Ez.  18^  the  noun  is 
corruption,  probably  of  aw),  its  occurrence  here  is  doubtful.  If  the  line  (v.23*) 
be  retained,  the  Impf.  (which  cannot  have  Impv.  force)  must  be  changed  to 
Impv.  MMff  (the  n  perh.  repeated  from  preceding  nj?"') ;  so  also  Dyserinck.  — 
paj  gusk,  18*;  elsewhere  only  Ilif.  =  speaky  exc.  in  Eccl.  io\  where  the  text 
is  doubtful.  —  J5  *"^"^J  ®  ^M^*  Tw^j  krjciPy  paraphrastic,  perh.  (I^g.)  to  avoid 
the  expression  t¥o^v  rpcuffOai  =  ///>/  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  ////<'r.  —  The 
change  of  pers.  in  the  verbs  in  v.^*-  23  is  a  common  rhetorical  usage  in  OT.  — 
94.  fi  TP%  omitted  by  Hi.,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  the  rhjthni,  is  desirable, 
if  not  necessary,  as  introduction  to  v.^.  —  Jft  i3«jni;  6  teal  oifx  virr)KotjffaT€, 
free  rendering  of  R,  or  from  some  form  of  pec  or  nj;*  (hardly  from  3>C'pn,  as 
in  2*) ;  55r  pn3D^"l  k^,  from  ircKD  h\  6S5r  render  a^rps  by  a  verb  2  plu., 
assimilation  of  the  translator.  —  26.  \-inDini,  noun  as  obj.  of  naK  only  here, 
elsewhere  (as  v.**)  with  pref.  ^,  and  so  perh.  to  be  written  here  (Oort).  The 
two  nouns  in  this  v.  are  plu.  in  6^,  the  second  in  E,  variations  coming  from 
script,  defect, — 26.  tf  prefixes  rov^^^vv  as  natural  connective.  —  m  n>K; 
6  drwXe/^,  as  Job  2i«  30";  Ileid.,  =  naK.  —  J^  nno;  ©  6\€0poi,  perh.  =  n^o 
(Gr.),  which,  however,  is  nowhere  else  so  rendered  (24*^  Job  30"^*  3'*^)-  — 
27.  K.  nwc»,  Q.  nK'»8^,  both  from  ."iKr;  6  freely  d^vw,  and  so  i6,  Rashi,  and 
apparently  ^.  —  R  tnc  and  n^K;  ©  OSpvfioi  and  Kara<rrpo<f>^f  rhetorical  varia- 


•  On  nM'«n,  Eccl.  ii'  2"  a/.,  cf.  Barth,  NB.,  $  259  r,  Comms.  of  Tyler  and  Palm, 
and  Strack  in  Stud,  u,  Krit.,  1896.  IV. 


tionjs  from  the  renderings  in  v.^,— B  iittaches  v.^'to  v.^,  and  0  adds  a  fourth 
line  (JaR  I  Lag.)  in  v.^;  ihesu  changes  show  that  the  old  translators  found 
diflTicuUies  in  the  rhythm,  —  Bi.  lakes  v,^  ^  m  the  following  order ;  ''"*•  ^**- 
■*- ^^'^  tranfcrring  n«»j:«j  to  v.^'*,  throwing  out  D^inu  wba  in  v»^^  as  scribal 
repetiliMn,  and  writing  n3^r  instead  of  3D*i^k.  The  rhythm  thus  gaincrl  is 
hardly  ht-ttcr  Ihan  that  of  |l|t  except  in  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  triplet.  !l  would 
be  simpler,  if  the  triplet  i,s  judged  insupportable,  to  regartl  v,-"^^'  sls  a  gloss^  the 
aildition  of  a  familiar  expression  (see  note  on  this  line  above);  cf.  the  similar 
expression  in  the  triplet  ttf  f  ii6^  in  ctmtrast  with  the  couplets  of  ^  iH"'  *  — ^ 
2B.  ®  wrongly  puts  v,^**  as  direct  address.  —  The  verb  "vnc^  occurs,  outside  of 
Job,  Pss.,  Pr.jonly  in  llos,  5^^  Isa.  26*;  %  here  mang  coniur^enf  (&Y\i}  similarly 
elsewhere  in  Pr-,  cxc.  7^*).  Denominatives  of  the  caus,  stem  (rarely  of  the 
simple  stem)  arc  frc»|ucnt  tn  Arab,  and  lleb.  (so  o^r'n)  to  express  the  doing 
of  a  thing  at  a  certain  lime  of  the  day,  Init  they  do  not  then  contain  a  substan- 
tively additional  i<!ea  like  Si-tJh  ;  the  primitive  sense  of  the  stem  is  doubtful.  On 
the  oM  ending  j  of  the  verb  in  ^jii-^n^'*'  see  l3ottcher,  Lthrb,^  IL  §930,  1047  f., 
and  Toy*  in  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Aswc,^  Vol.  XI,  1S80,  — After  't^  ®  adds 
irairol  as  subject,  unnecessary  general  interpretative  gloss^  nut  (Lag.)  addition 
of  a  ChfiJiiian  scribe  to  avmd  cuntra<liction  uf  Mt.  7'  ^^ — 29.  J^  '^'^'^\  ^^*  ^^' 
^fsr,  for  which  we  shouM  expect  affftfijtrti',  yet  c.  is  not  necessarily  Christian 
(Lag.)  ur  Alexandrian  (Ifeid.);  ©^  irot^faK,  It  ifinipHnam  (~  ^0>3  v.-). — 
]B  rK-»s  ®"  Xfi7oi*,  perh.  interpretation  of  an  Alex,  scribe.  ^30.  ®  has  the 
two  nouns  in  plu.  {stript,  dejWt.),  —  31.  (J  pxpb;  0  freely  6.<it^tlas\  'D  is 
used  in  OT.  In  l»ail  sense,  exc.  Pr,  22^^.  —  88.  njic^r,  always  in  bad  sensu  in 
(*T.  — #  di^'  uj'  7dp  i^MKOtir  rij^lot^t,  taking  'c  as  trans.  =  turn  issiih\  irppress, 
hardly  —  retriftNfum  (Jag.  heaiHie  cf  ritrthutinn  fir  [th^ir  h^atment  of\ 
chiliiren  they  ihafi  he  slain) ^^it  frum  neirD  (Schleusn.)  assnilin^^ot  (Lag.) 
r^rjs  injuUice.  —  1^  pi^C^;  6  ^^ertwMA*  =  n^KS*  or  n^r  (so  S'*)  &E  710 
trror^  free  rendering  of  J^.  —  pj  nj?n  nngs;  0  ••,  d^6/3w?  kith  wa^Tdr  (tacot?, 
where  r.  is  insertion  for  sake  uf  fletinitene&s.  Cf.  Clem.  Alex,,  162,  1 81,—  In 
Jj  ni^c*  and  jjKr  there  seems  to  l>e  a  verbal  play.^ — r\2i  is  ndverblaL  —  ny-n 
^no  may  mean  tHsasttr  cf  karm^  but  b,  =  Msasttr,  is  not  elsewhere  define*]  by 
a  noun  of  source. 
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n.  A  discourse  setting  forth  the  bleasings  conferred  by  Wis 
dom,  the  sage  (and  not  Wisdom  herself)  being  the  speaker.  It 
consists  of  one  well-sustained  sentence  (Ew.),  each  paragraph 
being  linked  to  the  preceding  by  a  connective  word;  ihe  rhyth- 
mical arrangeraent  appears  to  be  in  quatrains.  After  the  protasis, 
stating,  as  the  necessary  condition,  earnest  application  to  the 
teaching  of  wisdom  (v.'"*),  comes  the  long  apodosis  (v.^^'),  giving 
a  double  result :  first,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  its  attendant 
blessing  (v.^,  apparently  an  insertion  or  a  parenthesis)  ;   second 
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(v.***),  the  comprehension  of  probity  (v.*^*),  and  the  possession 
of  wisdom  as  guide  (v.***  "),  which  will  deliver  from  evil  men 
(v.**"")  and  evil  women  (v.**""),  and  so  lead  to  the  reward  of  the 
upright  (v."),  in  contrast  with  the  fate  of  the  wicked  (v.**). 

1-4.  The  condition  of  enjoying  the  protection  of  Wisdom. 

I.    My  son,  if  thou  receive  my  words 

And  lay  up  my  commandments  with  thee, 

3.    So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom, 
Apply  thy  mind  to  discernment, 

3.  If  thou  cry  to  understanding, 
And  invoke  discernment, 

4.  If  thou  seek  her  as  silver, 

Search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures  — 

1-4.  Mindy  lit.  hearty  is  (as  always  in  OT.)  the  whole  inward 
nature,  here  particularly  intellectual  capacity^  attention  (so  that  thy 
heart  substantially  =  thyself) .  Discernment  and  understanding 
are  synonyms,  ecjuivalent  to  intellectual  perception  and  wisdom^ 
here  with  ethical-religious  coloring.  It  is  unto  (not  for)  discern- 
ment and  understanding  thjit  the  pupil  is  to  cry  —  he  calls  to  her 
to  come  to  him  and  instnict  and  help  him.  — The  Grk.  and  I^t. 
Vrss.  divide  the  sentence  differently  from  the  Hebrew.  Grk. : 
If  thou  receive  the  utterance  of  my  commandment  and  hide  it  ivith 
thee^  thine  ear  shall  hearken  to  wisdom^  and  thou  shalt  apply ^  etc. ; 
I^t. :  If  thou  receive  .  .  .  and  hide  . . . ,  that  thine  ear  may  hearkcUy 
etc.  i^then)  incline  thy  hearty  etc.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  con- 
dition includes  the  whole  paragraph,  v.*"*.  —  The  sage  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  —  the  expres- 
sions increase  in  intensity  from  receive^  lay  up  (liidc),  incline, 
apply,  to  cry,  lift  up  the  voice,  and  then  seek,  search.  Study  of 
wisdom  is  represented  as  an  organized  discipline  requiring  defi- 
niteness  of  purpose  and  concentration  of  powers.  The  prophets 
demand  conformity  to  the  law  of  Yahweh,  and  exhort  that  he 
himself  be  sought ;  here  attention  is  directed  to  a  principle  and 
body  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge. 

1.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  sage  speaks  on  his  own  authority 
{my  words),  appealing  neither  to  a  divine  revelation  to  himself. 
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nor  to  the  teaching  of  a  Iniman  master  (a  trait  characteristic  of 
the  Wisdom  literature).  He  is  conscious  of  having  words  to  utter 
whith  it  behooves  all  men  to  hear.  He  does  not  stand  apart  from 
the  law  of  God,  but  he  is  an  independent  expounder  of  the  divine 
moral  law>  having  received  it  into  his  mind,  and  comprehending 
its  nature  and  cfTccls  intellectually  and  morally.  The  prophet 
speaks  in  the  name  of  Vahweh,  and  gives ,  a  specific  divine 
message ;  the  sage  speaks  in  his  own  name,  representing  philo- 
sophical reflection,  the  authority  in  which  is  the  divinely  given 
human  reason  and  conscience.  The  term  commdHiimtNts^  the 
same  that  is  used  in  the  prophetical  and  legal  books  fur  the  moral 
and  ritual  ordinances  of  Yahweh,  here  denotes  the  sage's  own  in- 
structions, which  in  v.*  are  identified  with  ufisifi^m,  —  2,  Synony- 
moys,  ternary.  Epexegctical  equivalent  of  v.\  put  in  Heb,  as 
pur^Kise  (/>/  order  thai  thou  mays/  inciific)^  or,  as  we  more  nat- 
urally conceive  it,  as  result  {so  that),  —  Afimi  (lit,  heart)  is  the 
whole  inward  perceptive  nature.  The  Heb.  word  is  not  properly 
represented  by  Eng.  hearty  which  conveys  to  the  modern  reader 
the  impression  of  a  particularly  emotional  element.  Physiologi- 
cally, the  or*  locates  emotion  in  the  bowels,  and  intellect  in  the 
he;irl ;  the  brain  (not  mentioned  in  OT,)  was  not  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  having  intellectual  significance.*  — 3.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  The  Heb.  !>egnis  with  a  ]>article  (usually  —for)  which 
may  probably  be  rendered  n'^i  (so  RV.)  ;  it  is  merely  resumptive, 
and  may  be  omitted  in  an  Eng.  translation.  The  Syr.  reads  and 
if;  the  Targ.,  by  the  change  of  a  vowel,  has  and  cali  understand- 
ing mtdher.  Invoke^  lit.  HJt  itp  the  vifite  to  =  ca/I  to^  synonym  of 
cry  A?,  —  4.  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  Hid  treasures^  etymo- 
logically  something  hidden,  then  treasure,  from  the  custom,  in  the 
sJjsence  of  secure  places  in  houses,  of  hiding  valuables  in  the 
earth  or  in  holes  in  rocks:  see  Jer.  41"  Job  3-'  Gen.  43^  (some- 
thing concealed  and  unknown),  Isa,  45^  (where  the  word  =  simply 
treasure,  the  adj.  hidden  being  added)  ;  cf.  Mt.  13**;  the  notion 
of  sumething  hidden  away  fur  safety  seems  generally  to  inhere  in 
the  expression  ;  here  there  is  also  the  suggestion  that  effort  is 
necessary  to  find  and  secure  it. 

•  Oi  thv  Semitic  languages  it  is  only  Arabic  Uial  has  a  word  {dima^)  for  Sraim; 
the  origin  oi  thh  word  is  uncertajn ;  the  adj.  damt^  means  stupid, 
u 
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n.  1.  '^'?w  (poetic  word)  always  in  plu.  in  Pr.,  nan  heing  used  for  sing., 
11^'  al, — 9.  As  to  the  force  of  >  ant!  Inf.  here  cf.  Ew.,  §  28o</,-  ©  vwaKoOffe- 
TOi  <ro<plas  t6  oIj  <rou;  H  ut  audiat  sapientiam  auris  tuiiy  perh.  free  transla- 
tion, perh.  taking  IJTK  as  subject,  as  in  Isa.  32*  ((^al  Impf.),  in  which  case, 
though  Inf.  is  pos.sible,  we  should  expect  Qal  Imi)f.,  since  |r«  never  occurs  as 
subj.  with  Hif.  (apparently  not  in  ^  10*");  5^E  render  by  the  Impf.  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  construction  of  v.*,  perh.  =  a^s^pni,  a  good  reading,  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whether  6SC  had  a  text  different  from  that  of  |5.  — The  Impf.  n^T\ 
continues  the  telic  or  ecbatic  sense  of  the  preceding  construction ;  a  1  before 
it  is  appropriate  but  not  necessary.  6S(!u  render  it  by  a  Fut.,  H  by  an  Imi)v. 
0  begins  the  apo<l.  with  v.*. — v.*^  is  given  by  ©  in  double  form,  first  =  |5, 
and  then  an  improbable  variation  (regarded  as  genuine  by  Jag.,  Lag.)  in  which 
•]ia^  is  read  instead  of  na*^,  but  the  introduction  of  son  is  pointless,  doubtless 
scribal  error.  —  8.  >a  cannot  here  =  for  (dl),  nor  can  ok  "»a  =  hut  (Hilz.), 
with  supposition  of  a  preceding  neg.  clause.  ^  omits  o  and  inserts  i  before 
ox;  5^  has  simply  K-vp.'^i,  perh.  free  rendering  of  |5.  There  is  no  good 
ground  in  ancient  authorities  for  omitting  ^a,  and  it  must  be  taken  ( =  yta) 
as  emphatic  introduction  of  the  new  conditional  clause.  —  |Q  3K;  C  sm,  and 
so  De*R.  874  (379)  in  Bibl.  Erfurt.  I.;  see  Berakoth  57rt,  where  this  clause  is 
cited  for  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  respecting  one's  mother,  and  cf.  Cappel., 
Crit,  Sac,  5.  2.  2.  The  reading  of  tlT  comes  from  an  old  midrash  (Norzi),  and 
the  omission  of  ^a  is  a  consequence  of  free  citation.  —  Jg  nj^a;  6  <ro<plaw 
(instead  of  ^pdrtiff tt),  which  Heid.  takes  to  l>e  Alexandrian  Jewish,  and  Lag. 
Christian.  — Some  MSS.  of  6  (B»*'"«»o'-  A  sup  ras  O)  and  edd.  (Comp.  Aid. 
and  5^"  obel.)  add  at  end  of  v.*  t^p  W  atff0rf<riw  iyinfi<rvi  tJ^^dXn  tJ  ^(avi, 
which  Jager  considers  to  be  the  true  ©  text  of  *»,  =  Si  J  Spa  tppan  njianSi;  in 
favor  of  this  is  its  divergence  from  J|.  Against  its  being  the  true  text  of  Pr. 
is  perh.  the  parallelism  and  the  occurrence  of  cpa  in  the  next  verse.  —  Gr. 
suggests,  with  little  probal)ility,  that  3**  may  be  dittogram  of  2^ 

5-S.  The  consequence  of  the  condition  expressed  in  v.i-^.  If 
wisdom  be  embraced,  then  the  man  will  understand  the  fear  of 
Yahweh  (v.*),  for  Yahweh  is  the  source  of  wisdom  (v."),  and  the 
protector  of  the  upright  (v.'").  Apparently  an  editorial  insertion. 
The  proper  apodosis  to  v.*"*  is  v."*^  :  if  thou  seek  wisdom,  then 
(v.*")  wisdom  will  come  to  thee.  V.*^  introduce  a  new  thought,  and 
were  probably  added  by  an  editor  who  thought  that  the  central 
idea  of  these  discourses,  the  /ear  of  Yahweh,  ought  not  to  be 
lacking  here.      See  further  in  notes  below. 

5.  'Ilien  shall  thou  understand  the  fear  of  Yahweh, 
And  find  the  knowledge  of  God; 

6.  For  Yahweh  gives  wisdom. 

Out  of  his  mouth  come  knowledge  and  discernment ; 
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y*    He  lays  up  deliverance  far  the  upright, 
Is  A  shielil  to  those  who  walk  in  integrity; 

8.    He  guEirch  the  paths  of  pr<»bity, 
And  prolecU  the  way  of  the  pious. 

5,  The  fear  of  Yahweh.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  dmne 
name  Gmi {Ehhim)  occurs  elsewhere  in  Pr,  four  times,  2^^  3^  25" 
50" ;  the  expression  knowledge  of  Giui  in  OT.  otily  here  and  Hos. 
4^  6*  (No.  1^^  kfwwkdge  of  the  Most  Ilighy  In  the  preexilian 
literature  EiMm  is  used  as  proper  name  only  in  the  Elohistic 
narrative  (Am.  4'^  Hos.  12***^  seem  to  be  citations  from  this  nar- 
ralive ) ,  not  in  any  prophetic  writing  except  in  the  passages  above 
mentioned  (not  in  Hos,  4^  6^  Mic.  3^),  After  the  exile  it  grad* 
ually  became  a  proper  nacne  (the  local,  national  sense  of  Yahweh 
disappearing),  and  in  Pr.  ==  Yahioeh,  The  change  of  name  here 
is  rhetorical  variation.  The  ftar  if  Yahweh  (the  fear  or  rever- 
ence directed  toward  him)  is  equivalent  to  the  knmvkdge  if  God 
(the  knowledge  which  has  to  do  with  him).  The  first  expression 
represents  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  source  of  all  ethical  authority 
and  law,  and  reverent  obedience  to  him  as  the  principle  of  life ; 
the  second  declares  that  tnie  learning  is  concerned  with  the  ethical 
character  of  God  and  the  duties  which  he  imposes  ;  kmnviedge  is 
not  only  intellectual  apprehension,  but  also  communion  of  soul 
Wisdom  is  thus  conceived  of  as  both  an  attitude  of  soul  and  a 
body  of  knowledge,  all  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  ITiis  old- 
Hebrew  point  of  view  stands  in  the  Rook  of  Proverbs  in  organic 
tmion  with  the  human  ethical  conception  of  life  in  this  way  :  the 
moral  content  of  life  is  based  not  on  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
but  on  reason  and  conscience,  and  these  are  the  gift  of  God  (see 
next  verse) .  We  have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  of 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  source  of  truth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
assertion  that  the  moral  potency  of  the  mind  is  the  creation  of 
God.  This  larger  conception  came  to  the  Jews  through  natural 
growth  nnder  the  stimulus  of  foreign  (mainly  Greek)  thought. 
Instead  of  s/ia//  (which  implies  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker,  or  else  is  hypothetical)  we  may  write  imVf  (which  ex- 
presses futurity  simply),  Cf,  note  on  i^  —  6.  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. Yahweh  the  source  of  wisdom.  This  is  stated  as  the 
ground  of  the  affirmation  of  v.^,  and  brings  this  paragraph  into 
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logical  relation  with  v.H  He  who  seeks  wisdom  will  understand 
the  fear  or  knowledge  of  God,  because  all  knowledge  comes  from 
him.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  whole  moral  thought  and 
conduct  of  man  —  human  instincts,  the  results  of  experience,  the 
common-law  of  morality,  as  well  as  the  ethical  prescriptions  con- 
tained in  the  Israelitish  canonical  and  oral  codes.  The  stress, 
however,  is  laid  on  man's  moral  nature,  which  is  represented  as  a 
divine  gift.  —  The  expression  out  of  his  mouth  (Grk.  from  his 
presence)  means  from  him ;  he  utters  his  command  and  man 
receives  wisdom ;  the  reference  seems  not  to  be  to  his  giving  a 
law  (the  Tora),  which  would  not  agree  with  the  general  connec- 
tion. The  mouth  of  Yahweh,  a  frequent  expression  in  the  proph- 
ets, is  found  only  here  in  Pr.  (Sir.) ;  here  alone  God  is  teacher, 
elsewhere  Wisdom.  The  expression  occurs  in  Job  22",  and  in  a 
few  late  ^s,  105*  119''-*  138*.  —  7,  8.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
Yahweh  protects  the  upright.  The  word  rendered  deliverance 
occurs,  except  Isa,  28*  and  (the  textually  doubtful)  Mic.  6*,  only 
in  Job  and  Pr.  It  appears  to  signify  the  act  or  power  of  estab- 
lishment or  arrangement,  and  so  fertility  in  expedients,  wisdom, 
and,  as  result,  achievement,  help,  deliverance.  The  last  sense  is 
the  one  here  naturally  suggested  by  the  parallel  shield.  This  latter 
word  is  to  be  taken  (in  the  present  Heb.  text)  as  in  apposition 
with  the  subject  (Yahweh)  of  the  preceding  clause. — The  syn- 
onymous expressions  the  upright  and  those  who  walk  in  integrity 
indicate  right  conduct  in  general ;  the  upright  are  those  who  con- 
form their  lives  to  the  straight  line  of  moral  and  religious  pro- 
priety ;  integrity  is  perfectness  of  life.  The  reference  is  to  general 
substantial  rectitude,  not  to  absolute  freedom  from  sin  or  error,  or 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul ;  cf.  Gen.  20"*  i  K.  9^  ^  101'^  Pr.  19*.  — 
8  presents  the  same  thought  in  the  form  of  purpose  or  result 
(epexegetical  equivalent),  so  as  to  guards  =  he  guards  the  way, 
that  is,  the  hfe  and  interests,  of  those  who  obey  him.  The  ex- 
pression gttard  the  paths  of  probity  is  peculiar  and  difficult;  the 
verb  means  either  keep^  observe^  or  guards  have  an  eye  on  ;  in  the 
former  sense  it  is  followed  as  object  by  the  law  obsen'cd,  as  in  3* 
5'  28^  Dt.  33^  ^  119**  aL ;  in  the  latter  sense  by  the  person  or 
concrete  thing  to  be  defended,  as  in  2^^  4*  Isa.  26'  aL  (once,  22^-, 
by  kncwled^)^  or  by  the  thing  to  be  watched,  as  in  Job  7"^.     As 
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Yahweh  is  subject,  it  is  the  latter  sense  that  appears  to  be 
intended  here ;  yet  everywhere  else  the  path  of  probity  (or  its 
equivalent)  is  something  that  is  walked  in,  as  in  v.*^,  not  guarded, 
though  the  way  of  a  man  is  said  to  be  scrutinized  (Job  13^)  or 
controlled  (^  139^)  by  God,  As  the  text  stands,  paths  if  probity 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  variation  of  paths  of  the  upright 
(cf  v.**),  equivalent  to  the  parallel  way  of  the  pious  (Heb,  his 
pious  ones^  RV.  saints).  On  profit}'  see  note  on  x^  —  The  pious 
man  (*TCn)  is  he  who  is  characterized  by  kifufncss,  itwe  (icn). 
The  stem  seems  to  signify  any  strong  feeling  toward  a  person, 
whether  unfriendly,  envy  (as  in  Arabic),  or  friendly,  kindness  (as 
in  Hcb.),  or  both  (as  in  Aramaic,  and  cf.  14^  25^"  Lev.  20^^). 
The  substantive  is  used  of  kindness  shown  to  man  by  man  (Gen, 
34^)  or  by  God  (Ex.  34",  often  in  Pss.),  whether  of  man's  acts 
toward  God  (tlus.  6*-^"  ^  %-■*  2  Chn  32'^  35^*  Neh.  13'^)  is  doubt- 
ful. The  adj.  is  used  twice  of  God  (Jer.  3^^  ^  iS'^'"*®^  =  2  Sam. 
2  2*'")^  mrmy  limes  of  man.  It  may  be  active,  =^ loving,  or  passive, 
^^beloved.  It  is  the  former  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  God,  and 
this  seems  to  be  its  meaning  throughout  OT.,  though  the  other 
is  possible,  and,  in  most  cases,  approjiriate ;  the  deity  might  be 
thought  of  as  the  beslowcr  and  the  wonjhip[>er  as  the  recipient  of 
favors,  or  the  latter  might  be  regarded  as  bountl  to  his  god  by  a 
sentiment  of  love  and  devotion,  which,  at  first  physical  and  mer- 
cenary, would  grow  more  and  more  ethically  and  spiritnally  pure; 
the  active  sense  is  favored  by  the  parallelism  in  ^^  i8*'''***',  tvith  the 
kind  (mtfrciful,  gootl)  thou  wHt  show  thyself  kind.  The  adj. 
occurs  first  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century  (Mic.  7"  Dt 
33"  ]^^'  3'')»  ^i^d  elsewhere  only  in  late  poetry  (i  Sarn.  2^*  2  Chr. 
6"  Pr.  2"  and  Pss.),  When  it  began  to  be  employed  in  the  sense 
of  de%)0ted  to  God^  pious  (the  rendering  saint  is  inappropriate) 
can  hardly  be  determined.  In  the  second  century,  in  the  struggle 
between  Antiuchus  Epiphanes  and  the  Jews,  it  appears  as  a  tech- 
nical term  to  designate  those  who  strictly  maintained  the  religion 
of  Israel  against  the  inroads  of  Hellenism  (i  Mac.  2^^  *A(FtSatot, 
Hasidean  or  Asidean).*  In  some  Pss.  (79*  86*  1 16^'^  ai,)  it  means 
pious  Israel  in  contrast  with  surrounding  heathen  oppressors  or 

•  Ct  Wcllhausen.  Die  PkarUSer  «,  d,  Sadt^ier:  Schuner,  tiui,  0/  tlu  Jrm, 
/V<»//^,  IJ.il  36. 
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apostate  Jews.  In  Pr.  it  is  found  only  here,  in  an  editorial  inser- 
tion (perhaps  of  the  second  century  B.C.) ;  it  is  here  a  general 
term  for  pious. 

5.  C***^  cviH\irti%  ^6po¥f  for  which  Clem.  Al.,  121,  has  voi/j<T€is  Beoa^^etay, 
In  v.*  ©^  =  }8;  CI.  Alex.  k.  aXffOn(rt.9  $€lay  eifpi^ccis  (and  so  Orig.),  free  ren- 
dering, probably  original  (Lag.).  —  6.  J?  vd?:;  ©^  dr6  xpoviinrov  airrov  = 
rjtr,  apparently  scribal  error.  — 7.  K  |es>,  Q  (and  some  MSS.)i  better,  |fix^ 
{%  custoJiet)f  since  the  couplets  appear  to  be  independent  statements; 
©  K,  Orfffavplj^ci,  =  J5  Kcthib  (not  =  nax),  as  in  I**.  — Jft  n>vtD;  ®  (MSS.) 
aunjiplay,  1^  saiutem^  CI.  Al.  /Soi^^etap,  {JT  in  MS.  (cited  by  Ixjvy,  Chald, 
Wb<h,)  ^vna,  in  Bibl.  Rab»,  1568,  "nao  A**//,  in  Buxt.,  Lag.  n\nar  ^A>ry. — 
15  ?^f ,  rendered  by  vb.  or  partcp.  in  the  Vrss. :  ©  ihrepao-rtec,  1^  ^-Z  protfget^ 
i^QT  PD31;  }t|  is  curt  poetic  construction,  instead  of  the  ordinary  Kin  'c;  wc 
expect  a  verb  =  protect  (but  the  stem  does  not  occur  in  OT.  in  this  sense)  or 
a  noun  —protection  as  object  of  jex^  (but  no  such  noun  suggests  itself);  'O 
cannot  be  object  of  "» —  J5  oh  ^aShS;  ^  r^v  wopclap  OLinCiv  =  or^yhnh  (Vog., 
Schleusn.),  as  in  ^  67  (68)^.  —  8.  J5  Vx)^,  equivalent  proposition  represented 
as  purpose  or  result;  SS  has  1  and  Perf.,  and  we  may  here  read  Impf.;  Gr. 
nxj^,  but  this  does  not  accord  with  *>. — J5  Ofi^D  is  given  in  all  the  Vrss.,  except 
that  6  (except  Cod.  23)  has  plu.  —  K.  ion  sing.;  Q  and  many  lleb.  MSS. 
and  all  Vrss.  have  plu.,  as  the  context  requires;  ^  omits  the  sufiix.  —  Oort,  to 
secure  perfect  parallelism,  reads:  nDB»>  "^non  i-<ii  anJ  (Jhat  they  may)  pre- 
serve the  way  of  piety  toward  him  (or,  the  way  of  his  kindness) ;  but  this  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  general  idea  in  v.*-*,  in  which  Yahweh  is  subject,  and 
"<iDn  T»T  is  hard;  it  would  be  easier  to  change  oocD  to  o->r^  or  opix  (cf.  v^O). 

9-22.  The  proper  conclusion  to  the  condition  stated  in  v.^-^ : 
first,  the  comprehension  of  righteousness  (v.^^'),  then  the  guid- 
ance and  protection  of  Wisdom  (v.^'^^^),  with  the  reward  of 
goodness  and  the  punishment  of  wickedness  (v.'^'  ^a^  _y  ^.^j^q^j^ 
probably  be  transposed  so  as  to  stand  next  after  v.^.  In  its  present 
position  it  interrupts  the  connection  between  v.^'^  and  v.'^^  while 
by  its  thought  it  attaches  itself  naturally  to  vA 

9,  20.  Comprehension  of  rectitude. 

9.   Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness  and  probity, 

» Shalt  keep »  every  path  of  good, 
20.   That  thou  niaycst  walk  in  the  way  of  good  men, 
Mayest  follow  the  paths  of  the  righteous. 

9.  The  verse  is  not  a  poetical  couplet  in  the  Heb.,  which  reads 
in  second  Une  :  and  rectitude  —  every  path  of  goody  giving  the  first 


three  nouns  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  i'.     There  the 

rhythmical  form  is  proper;  here  it  is  defective,  and  (though  it  is 
possible  that  the  three  nouns  may  have  been  originally  taken  from 
I*)  it  seems  better  (by  an  easy  emendation)  to  write  the  verb 
which  the  parallelism  calls  for  :  cf  the  expressions  keep  {^^f&Haw) 
the  paths  in  \\^\  and  keep  my  ways  in  S'^.  On  the  nouns  in  first 
line  see  notes  on  i^.  —  Fafh  (2'*  ^'^  V**®  <^^^  tp  if)  is  lit,  wagon- 
road^  then  any  way  i  the  following  ^i?^?^/  defines  the  path  as  lying 
in  the  domain  or  leading  in  the  direction  of  what  is  (morally) 
good*  —  The  ihrn  attaches  this  section  to  v J'* :  *'  if  thou  earnestly 
seek  wisdom,  thou  shalt  be  morally  enlightened,  shall  acquire  intel- 
lectual acumen  in  ethical  questions,  and  [if  the  emendation  sug- 
gested above  be  correct]  the  power  of  right  action  "  ;  freedom  of 
choice  is  implied,  and  it  is  assumed  that  he  who  fully  knows  the 
good  way  will  follow  it.*  On  the  substitution  of  wHi  for  shaii 
see  note  on  v.*  above- — 20,  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  purpose 
that  thou  mayest  walk  involves  result.  The  verse  thus  expands 
the  second  line  of  vA  —  At  the  end  of  first  line  the  Heb.  has 
simply  the  word  good  (plural)  ;  the  parallelism  favors  the  render- 
ing good  men  {not good  things).  Good  is  the  general  term  for 
fitness  of  alt  sorts,  here  used  of  moral  fitness  and  rectitude. — 
Foiiinv  is  \m.  keep, — ^The  righteotis  ox  just  man  is  he  who  does 
justice^  rightness  (see  note  on  1^).  The  epithet  is  applied  in  OT. 
to  man  and  to  God,  but  its  significance,  depending  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  current  idea  of  justice,  varies  with  the  different  periods 
of  Heb.  history.  Yah  web  is  just  to  a  man  or  to  Israel  when  he 
acts  in  accordance  with  natural  or  legal  right.  In  the  earlier 
phase  of  thought  IsraePs  national  right  was  held  to  be  victory  over 
its  enemies,  and  justice  came  to  be  e<|uivalent  to  victory,  as  in 
Ju.  5'*  i  S.  12'  Jen  51^",  The  purely  ethical  conception  grew 
with  the  general  ethical  growth  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  later  books  (see,  for  ex,,  Ez.  18)  tends  to  become 
predominant,  though  the  primitive  idea  lingers  in  places.  In  Pr. 
righteous  ^  morally  and  religiously  good  in  general ;  the  word 
(hkc  good  and  perfect )  expresses  not  absolute  sinlessness,  but  gen- 
eral rectitude.      In  late  exilian  and  postexilian  writings  it  is  often 

•  So  Pialo  and  the  Stoics. 
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a  synonym  for  the  faithful  part  of  Israel  (Isa.  53"  26*  ^  3i>8(i9)  ^^n 
a/.).  —  'II1C  Grk.  reads  the  verse  as  a  conditional  sentence,  and 
connects  it  immediately  with  vJ^ :  for  if  they  hinf  }:;ofit'  in  good 
paths  they  would  have  found  the  paths  of  righteousness  easy;  the 
Heb.  is  preferable.  —  Bickell  omits  the  verse  as  marring  the 
strophic  structure  of  the  paragraph  ;  but  this  difficulty  disappears 
in  the  arrangement  here  adopted. 

10-19.  The  moral  protection  afforded  by  WUdom.— Wisdom, 
entering  the  soul  (v.'°)  and  keeping  watch  over  it  (v.^*),  saves 
fhe  man  from  the  influence  of  bad  men  (v.^^-^)  and  bad  women 

10.  For  wisdom  shall  enter  thy  mind, 

And  knowledge  shall  l>c  pleasant  to  thee, 

11.  Discretion  shall  watch  over  thee, 
Discernment  shall  guard  thee, 

1 2.  To  save  thee  from  the  manner  of  life  of  bad  men, 
From  men  whose  speech  is  wicked, 

13.  Who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness. 
To  walk  in  ways  of  darkness, 

14.  \Vhp  rejoice  in  doing  wrong, 
[And]  in  iniquities  take  delight, 

15.  Whose  paths  are  crooked. 
And  iniquitous  their  ways  — 

16.  To  save  thee  from  the  lewd  woman, 
From  the  harlot  with  her  cajoling  wt>rds, 

17.  Wlu)  forsakes  the  friend  of  her  youth, 
And  forgets  the  covenant  of  (Jud. 

18.  For  her  house  leads  down(?)  to  Death, 
And  her  paths  unto  the  Shades; 

19.  None  that  go  to  her  return, 
(.)r  attain  the  paths  of  life. 

10,  11.  Wisdom  as  guardian.  —  10.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
The  entrance  of  Wisdom  into  the  soul ;  cf.  Job  14"'.  Knowledge 
=  wisdom;  see  note  on  i'.  —  On  mind  (lit.  heart)  see  note  on 
v.*  above.  —  Enter  and  de  pleasant  to  are  synonyms,  =  **  become 
acceptable  to  thee,  a  part  of  thy  intellectual  and  moral  being."  — 
Thee  is  lit.  thy  soul;  the  term  soul  means  the  i)rin(:iple  of  life, 
and  so  life  or  being,  and  my  soul,  thy  soul,  arc  conunon  expres- 
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sions  in  OT,  far  mi  (or,  mysdf)^  (hee  (or,  thysfif^.  The  HeK 
word  does  not  emphasize  s|)irttuaUty  of  thought,  but,  being  a  gen- 
eral term  for  Ihe  principle  of  life,  it  may,  like  its  synonym  mimi^ 
express  any  mtellectnal  power.*- 11.  Synonymous,  ternary-binary. 
On  tit  serf  ft  an  (or,  insight)  Mid  Jiscinimrni  (or,  inki/igencr)  see 
notes  on  i*  aod  2^.  ^Thc  guardianship  (the  result  of  Wisdom's 
entrance  into  the  soul)  is  subjective  —  the  man's  security  ts  in  his 
own  reason  and  conscience,  in  the  law  of  life  which  these  give ; 
ihe  whole  is,  however,  viewed  as  finally  the  ordination  of  Gfwl, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  an  external  law,  —  These  two  verses 
give  the  ground  of  the  preceding  statement  (v.^  ^*)  ;  understand- 
ing will  be  gained  by  the  entrance  of  Wisdom  into  the  mind,  not 
in  a  forced  manner,  but  so  that  she  shall  be  acceptable,  pieman t 
to  the  soul.  The  man  is  represented  as  assimilating  wisdom, 
coming  into  harmony  with  it,  following  it  not  through  external 
pressure,  but  by  inward  impulse  ;  to  do  right  becomes  delightful 
to  him.  This  is  largely  because  he  sees  the  advantages  of  recti- 
tude (v,*^)  ;  bul  there  is  probably  still  to  l»e  recogniiced  here  the 
germ  of  the  idea  of  transformalton  of  nature  (a  development  ont 
of  such  conceptions  as  those  of  Jen  51'*^  Ez,  36^).  — The  drk. 
takes  V.'"  as  condition,  and  y)^  as  its  result :  10.  for  if  wisdom 
enkr  ,  .  ,  and  knowkdge  seem  beauHfui  .  ,  .  11,  good  connsel 
shaii  gtiiird  thci^  etc,  (the  same  constniction  may  be  got  from  the 
He  b .  by  rend  e r i  ng  whe n  \  Visdom  shall  en  kr) ,  Th  is  c ons  trti  c  t  i  o  n 
is  not  decidedly  against  the  context,  -miA  gives  a  good  sense  :  it 
seems,  however,  to  be  less  natural  than  the  causal  construction 
(/^r),  not  because  the  nouns  in  v."  are  identical  in  meaning  with 
those  in  v.^^^  (such  repetition  would  not  l>e  against  the  manner  of 
Pr),  l>nt  because,  as  v.^  **  state  the  result  of  the  condition  of  v.^*^, 
we  more  naturally  expect  in  v.^'^not  a  new  condition^  but  a  ground 
or  reason  of  the  preceding  statement.  The  general  sense  is  the 
same  in  the  two  constructions.  There  is  no  need  to  take  v,*"*  ^'  as 
parentheses;  v,*^  is  logically  connected  with  v,"  (see  below), — 
Hickell,  in  order  to  gain  an  additional  couplet  (an  omission  being 
indicatc^l,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  discrepancy  of  gender  in  the  f  leb.) 
expands  v."*  as  follows  :  for  wisdom  skali  enter  into  thy  mind  and 
knowledge  unto  thy  sou!  [shaii  come,  insfntttion  s/ia/i  he  good  to 
thy  mind^  and  iearning  to  tity  soui^  shall  be  picasant.     This  inser- 
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■ 
tion  is  without  support  from  the  Anc.  Vrss.,  and  seems  not  to  be 
necessary  or  probable ;  the  text,  as  it  stands,  gives  a  satisfactory 
sense  and  a  good  rhythm,  and  the  quatrain,  which  is  here  desid- 
erated, is  gained  by  the  transference  of  v.*^.  On  the  grammatical 
point  see  critical  note. 

12-15.  First,  Wisdom  saves  from  bad  men.  — 12.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  Instead  of  the  Infin.  to  save,  expressing  purpose  or  result, 
we  may,  by  a  slight  change,  read  she  will  save  (Bickell) ;  the  change 
does  not  affect  the  general  sense.  — Manner  of  life  is  lit.  wa\\  and 
whose  speech  is  wicked  is  lit.  who  speak  wickedtiess  (or  wrong  or 
wicked  things) .  The  Heb.  has,  in  second  clause,  sing,  man  (appar- 
ently used  in  collective  sense)  ;  the  plu.  form  accords  better  in 
Eng.  with  the  following  verses.  Instead  of  way  of  bad  {men)  we 
may  render  way  of  the  dad  {man),  and  so  in  second  clause  the 
man  who  speaks ;  or  way  of  etnl;  or,  possibly,  eznl  (or,  wicked) 
way.  The  concrete  form  {man  or  men)  in  first  clause  is  favored  by 
the  parallelism,  and  the  plu.  is  more  natural  here  in  English.  The 
adj.  bad  or  etnl  (m)  is  used  in  OT.  of  any  sort  of  badness,  of 
body  (Gen.  41'),  of  appearance  or  deportment  (Ex.  21"),  of  expe- 
rience or  fortune  (Jer.  4®),  of  moral  or  religious  conduct  {passim) ; 
it  describes  whatever  does  not  conform  to  a  norm — it  is  the  oppo- 
site of  the  equally  general  term  good  (a^D)  ;  it  is  here  the  morally 
dad.  Cf.  note  on  the  subst.  evil,  1**.  —  A  wrong  thing  (rviDfinn) 
is  that  which  is  turned  aside  from  the  path  of  right ;  its  meaning 
is  not  precisely  expressed  by  perverse  (which  answers  to  it  etymo- 
logically),  or  by  RV.  froward  (which  =  refractory,  perverse,  ob- 
stinate) ;  it  may  sometimes  be  properly  rendered  hy  false,  but  in 
Pr.  it  is  a  general  term,  signifying  that  which  is  opposed  to  the 
right  (=  wicked,  bad)  ;  it  occurs  in  Dt.  32^  {they  are  a  genera- 
tion given  to  falsi  ties  y  persons  in  whom  no  confidence  can  be  placed), 
and  elsewhere  only  in  Pr.  —  Bad  men  are  here  described  by  their 
conduct  or  manner  of  life  {way)  and  their  speech  ;  the  two  things 
are  treated  as  equivalent  each  to  the  other,  speech  being  regarded 
as  the  indication  of  thought  and  life.  The  sage  lays  stress  on  the 
powet  of  evil  association :  to  avoid  bad  men  is  to  be  saved  from 
evil  suggestion  from  without,  from  the  reinforcement  that  sym- 
pathy gives  to  the  evil  within  the  heart.      He  warns  against  a 


malign  moral  influence,  which  is  not  the  only  one  in  life^  but  is 
the  most  obvious,  and  one  of  the  most  powerfwl  Rashi  says  that 
the  men  here  referred  to  are  Epicureans  (that  is,  heretics  in  gen- 
eral) »  who  seduce  Israel  to  idolatry  and  pervert  the  law  to  evil* 
— 13.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Description  of  the  conduct  of  bad 
men.  Uprightness  is  a  general  term  for  rectitude  ;  it  appears  first 
in  the  Deuteronomistic  vocabulary  (Dt.  9"^  i  K.  9*  i  C.  29*^),  and 
then  only  in  the  Wisdom  books ;  it  always  has  a  religious  coloring, 
except  in  Job  (r\  and,  perhaps,  Eccl.  12*".  That  these  men  leave 
{oT  forsake)  rectitude  does  not  imply  that  they  had  once  followed 
right  paths,  but  only  that  they  have  chosen  other  paths.  Their 
walk  is  the  way  of  darkness  in  contrast  with  the  light  which  illu- 
mines the  way  of  wisdom,  the  darkness  (as  the  parallelism  sug- 
gests) here  characterizing  the  sphere  (as  in  J  no.  3^^'^)  rather  than 
the  result  (as  in  4^")  ;  evil  (in  contrast  with  uprightness)  seeks 
the  concealment  of  darkness.  Such,  from  the  parallelism,  seems 
to  be  the  sense  in  this  passage,  though  ever>^where  else  in  OT, 
where  /igkf  and  darkness  are  used  figuratively  it  is  the  guidance 
and  safety  of  the  fiiirmer  and  the  danger  of  the  latter  that  are  indi- 
cated (Isa,  2'*  42<^  itf  2f  Pn  4''  6^  13"  16^^  Isa.  58^"  ^  18"-^^^*^  Ecch 
2'*  Pr.  20**) ,  and  so  it  may  be  here  with  the  term  darkness.  The 
employment  of  the  two  terms  to  express  spheres  of  life  charac- 
terizes the  M andean  sacred  liooks, — ^14.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
A  stronger  touch.  The  connective  and  is  inserted  in  accordance 
with  the  general  norm  of  the  couplets,  Iniquifies  (lit.  inii/uites 
of  etni)  is  the  same  word  in  the  Heb,  that  is  rendered  wnmg 
things  in  vJ- ;  there  the  reference  was  to  words,  here  it  is  to 
deeds —  in  both  cases  it  is  the  opposite  of  right  that  is  meant;  it 
is  here  (if  the  text  be  correct),  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  and 
vigor,  qualified  by  the  term  ei^it  (or,  wickedness),  —  The  re/aiee 
and  delight  are  a  heightening  of  \\\t  forsake  of  the  preceding  verse  ; 
bad  men,  it  is  said,  not  only  deliberately  choose  wicked  ways,  but 
also  take  pleasure  in  them.  The  sage,  in  stating  this  familiar  fact, 
is  probably  to  be  understood  not  as  implying  that  men  delight  in 
evil  as  evil,  but  only  as  meaning  that  wrongdoing,  interwoven  into 
life,  becomes  a  source  uf  enjoyment,  the  enjoyment  coming  from 

•  On  ihr  Ternis  Hf^tiureani  and  M'm'tm  (^Talmudic  flesignations  of  heretics)  acfi 
Biulorf,  Lt.i\^  and  Cbeyne's  Lyd**^,  Usd/aa,  Art.  "  Canon," 
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the  momentary  good  result,  not  from  the  consciousness  of  commit- 
ting an  unlawful  or  unrighteous  deed.  Other  things  being  equal, 
men,  as  a  rule,  prefer  right  to  wrong.  The  murderer  in  i"""  is 
represented  as  committing  murder  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  get 
gain  of  goods ;  his  wrong  is  not  in  desiring  wealth,  but  in  using 
improper  means  to  secure  it.  Wicked  men  are  those  whose  con- 
sciences are  not  tender  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  enjoy- 
ing good  things  evilly  gained.  There  is  a  formal  resemblance 
between  this  v.  and  Job  3^,  perh.  imitation  by  our  author.*  — 
15.  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  Variation  of  the  preceding  verses 
—  description  of  bad  life  as  departure  from  the  right  path.  The 
Heb.  reads  (with  insertion  of  a  pronoun)  whose  paths  are  crooked 
and  {Oiey)  iniquitous  in  their  ways  (so  substantially  AV.).  Slight 
changes  in  the  text  give  the  renderings  who  are  crooked  in  their 
paths  and  iniquitous  in  their  ways  (so  substantially  Oort,  RV.), 
or  7uho  make  crooked  their  paths  (Dyserinck,  Kamphausen)  and 
in  their  ways  turn  into  bypaths  (Kamp.),  or  whose  paths  are 
crooked  and  their  ways  iniquitous  (so  substantially  most  of  the 
Ancient  Vrss.).  Of  these  the  last  is  simplest,  requiring  only  the 
omission  of  one  letter  of  the  Heb. ;  the  meaning  is  the  same  in 
all.  —  Two  new  adjs.  are  here  introduced,  synonymous  with  each 
other  and  with  the  iniquities  of  v." ;  they  occur  in  OT.  in  the 
ethical  sense  only.  Crooked  (cpu)  is  that  which  departs  from 
the  right  way  (allied  to  false)  ;  outside  of  Pr.  the  adj.  occurs  in 
Dt.  32'''  i/r  iS-''^^^  (=  2  S.  22-^)  loiS  the  vb.  in  Mic.  3*  Isa.  59^*  Job 
9".  Iniquitous  also  (rSa,  found,  outside  of  Pr.,  only  in  Isa.  30") 
is  that  which  turns  aside  into  wrong  ways,  morally  perverted, 
wrong,  false. 

16-19.  The  second  class  of  evil  persons  from  whom  Wisdom 
delivers  men :  licentious  women.  The  prominence  given  in  Pr., 
especially  in  chs.  1-9,  to  the  vice  of  licentiousness  shows  that  it 
was  a  notorious  social  evil  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  written. 
In  the  precxilian  and  exilian  books  comparatively  little  is  said  of 
it.  That  there  were  harlots  and  adulteresses  in  Israel  from  an 
early  time  is  shown  by  such  passages  as  Jndg.  11^  (Jephthah's 
mother)  1  K.  3^*^  (the  two  women  who  appeared  before  Solomon) 


♦  Cf.  Strack,  Stud.  u.  A>//.,  1896.  IV. 
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Hos.  3*  (Hosea's  wife),  by  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
crime  (Hos,  4*  Jer.  7^  MaU  3^),  by  the  laws  against  it  (Ex.  30*^ 
Dt.  22  Lev.  20^"),  and  by  the  employment  of  the  terms  harlotry 
and  adultery  (in  Pent,  Judg.  Chr.  Ps.  Hos.  Mic.  Jer.  Ez.)  as  des- 
ignations of  religious  unfaithfulness.  Prostitution  was  a  feature  of 
the  Canaanitish  religious  cults,  and  made  its  way  into  Israel.  If 
we  exclude  the  references  to  this  last  usage,  the  mention  of  the 
vice  in  question  in  the  prophetical  books  is  not  frequent ;  less 
stress  is  laid  on  it  than  on  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich. 
In  a  polygamous  society  and  in  a  country  without  great  cities  it 
was  not  likely  to  grow  to  great  proportions.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  through  the  world,  and  lived  in 
cities  like  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  centres  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
inhabited  by  mixed  populations.  This  form  of  debauchery  then 
became  commoner  and  better  organized.  Hetairae  flocked  to 
the  cities.  Naukratis  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  was  famous  under 
the  Ptolemies  for  its  brilliant  venal  women.  The  temptations  of 
Alexandria  are  illustrated  by  the  story  told  by  Josephus  {Ant.  1 2, 
4,  6)  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Tobias.  The  picture  of  society  given 
in  Ben-Sira  (9^"'  19^  i^^"^"^  i^^'^^  26'^^^  42«'**),  based  on  life  in 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  B.C., 
agrees  in  substance  with  the  descriptions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
The  tone  is  modern.  Instead  of  the  old  eland ife  of  Israel,  with 
its  definite  family- ties  and  local  boiands,  we  have  the  personal  free- 
dbm  of  the  Greek  period  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  This  tone,  most 
observable  in  chs.  1-9,  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  woman  is  represented  as  the  temptress,  the  man  as 
the  silly  victim. 

10.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Tt?  save  may  be  read  (as  in  v.*^) 
she  will  save.  The  terms  lewd  woman  and  harlot  are  both  lit. 
strange  woman  (or,  stranger),  IVith  her  cajoling  wtmh,  lit.: 
who  makes  smooth  her  ivords  (RV.  flatters^  etc.).  The  reference 
is  to  dissolute  women,  but  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  term 
strange  is  here  used  is  differently  understood.  The  Heb.  has  two 
synonyms,  both  of  which  occur  in  OT,  in  three  signilications :  one 
who  is  outside  the  circle  of  one's  family  or  one's  clan  ;  an  alien 
to  one*s  nation,  =  "  foreigner  "  ;   one  not  one's  self,  =  "  another." 
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For  the  first  term  (t)  see  i  K.  3"  Dt.  25'  Nu.  i" ;  Ex.  30^  Lev. 
22^';  Pr.  6*  11"  14*"  27-  (this  third  sense  is  found  only  in  Pr.). 
For  the  second  term  ('^r:)  see  Gen.  31"  Job  19"  ^  69^'*>  Eccl.  6*; 
Dt.  15^  I  K.  11^;  Pr.  27-.  Women  of  this  class  were  doubtless 
often  non- Israelites,  and  such  might  be  the  sense  here  (so  Siegfr., 
Stade,  and,  so  far  as  the  second  term  is  concerned,  De.) ;  but 
the  general  character  of  the  descriptions  here  and  in  chs.  5,  7, 
9**"",  and  the  contrast  expressed  in  S**,  make  it  almost  certain 
that  the  writer  has  in  mind  dissolute  women  without  regard  to 
nationality,  and  that  the  strange  woman  is  one  who  is  not  bound 
to  the  man  by  legal  ties,  who  is  outside  the  circle  of  his  proper 
relations,  that  is,  a  harlot  or  an  adulteress.  Rashi :  Epicureanism.* 
—  The  smooth,  cajoling  words  are  given  in  7"**;  7*  is  identical 
with  our  verse,  except  in  the  first  word  —  the  similarity  between 
the  themes  of  the  two  discourses  makes  the  repetition  natural. — 
The  Grk.  connects  v."  ''  not  with  v.",  but  with  v.",  taking  them  as 
the  description  of  the  influence  of  bad  men,  and  following  a  Heb. 
text  very  different  from  ours  :  16.  71?  remove  thee  far  from  the  right 
way  and  estrange  thee  from  righteous  opinion.  My  son,  let  not 
evii  counsel  take  possession  of  thee^  1 7.  which  forsakes  the  teaching 
of  youth  a  PI  li  forgets  the  divine  cozmant.  This  is  a  bit  of  rabbin- 
ical or  .Vlexandrian  allegorizing,  while  in  7*  the  Heb.  is  literally 
translated.  — 17.  Synonymous,  ternar>-.  The  strange  woman's 
social  and  religious  infidelity.  The  reference  is  to  a  married 
woman,  and  the  friend  of  her  youth  is  not  God  (to  which  sense 
the  i\irallcli>in  is  supposed  by  some  to  point),  but  her  husband. 
For  the  use  of  the  term  friend  (^.'^K)  see  16"  17*  Mic.  7*  Jcr.  3* 
y'  --iHH'  ;  the  souse  ^c.v/"V.  instructor,  is  not  found  in  OT.  The 
expression  ot'  our  verse  is  perhaps  taken  from  Jer.  3*^,  where  the 
adulterous  spouse  Israel,  charged  with  her  infidelities  by  Yahweh, 
is  exhorted  to  cry  to  him  :  my  father,  thou  art  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  that  is,  -the  husband  of  my  youth  (cf.  Hos.  2'*»^*'>  Ez. 
10*-')  whom  1  have  forsaken  for  others** :   but  while  the  infidelity 

*  C\.  Hu\tvMt.  ;.i..  s,  V.  »-:-^N.  tor  tiu*  use  of  .^rjwjf.jw  tcitmam  9S=  foreign 
«v";.;r  aihl  ';;■.,.'.  ^.^n  t'.o  O  1,  >vr>,'  of  j.v.;v^v  :»v«j«  see  Kuenen.  ^/>/.,  ill. 
^^o;;  WiMolvcr.  .'..v.  ,:.>  A  /..  ^^  j?.  Anni.  7:  Bertholct.  Die  Stellut^  dtr  Isr.  mnd 
yuJtt :-  ..V';  /•>,-:.;,•;.  \\  105  —  LI.  i\\c  .\fjr:**:s  o\  the  Eg>-ptian  Any,  of  the  New 
Kingvlom  \^\Ln^.  tr.in*"..  in  ait.  /.<?..*.'.  LiUr^ruff  in  Library  cf  tk*  World^s  Best 
Literature). 
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in  Jer,  is  national  and  ritual,  in  Pn  it  is  individual  and  physical. 
At  the  same  time,  the  marriage-obligation  is  here  regarded  as  a 
divine  law  (Ex.  20**),  and  so  as  an  agreement  with  God  to  obey 
him  and  thus  obtain  his  blessing.  The  Hek  has  of  her  God ;  the 
more  general  form  if  God  (as,  apparently,  in  the  Grk.)  is  better. 
—  The  conception  of  the  raarri  age -relation  involved  in  the  verse 
(and  throughout  the  Book)  is  a  high  one.  The  old  polygamy  or 
bigamy  (the  rule  up  to  the  exile)  is  ignored;  monogamy  is 
assumed  as  the  established  custom.  The  husband  is  the  trusted 
friend  \  the  marriage-tie  has  a  divine  sanction  (cf.  Mai.  2^*).  The 
expression  covenant  of  God  naay  refer  simply  to  the  general  idea 
of  sacredness  involved,  or  it  may  possibly  allude  to  a  religious 
marriage-ceremony.  Of  the  Israelitish  marriage-ceremonies  of 
the  pre-Christian  time  we  know  little.  The  old  custom  was  that 
the  woman  was  brought  into  the  man's  dwelling,  by  that  act  be- 
coming his  wife  (Gen,  24'^  29-*  i  Sam.  25*'  Dt.  21^'),  purchase- 
money  {mahar)  being  paid  the  father  (Gen.  3V^  i  Sam.  18^); 
sometimes  the  man,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  affirmed  his  pur- 
pose to  take  the  woman  as  wife  (Ru,  4''*"*^)  j  a  feast  was  some- 
times held  (Ju.  14"*  Tob.  8^'*),  and  the  bride  was  led  to  the  hus- 
band's home  in  procession  (i^  45'*  ^'^'"^  ^"^^  cf.  Mt,  25*"'^).*  A  trace 
of  a  religious  ceremony  appears  in  Tob.  7^'  ^"'  ^\  where  Raguel 
takes  his  daughter  by  the  hand  and  gives  her  to  Tobias  as  wife, 
saying  :  according  to  the  taw  of  Moses  take  her  to  thy  father  (there 
was  also  a  written  contract,  Tob.  7"*^*)  ]  it  is  not  improbable  that 
in  this  later  time  it  was  customary  for  the  father  or  guardian  of 
the  bride  to  address  a  word  of  pious  counsel  to  the  newly  married 
couple.  No  part  in  the  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
priest  or  other  official  person.  The  modern  Jewish  marriage, 
though  it  differs  considerably  from  the  customs  of  Bible  and  Tal- 
mud, is  still  essentially  a  family-ceremony,t  — 18,  19.   Synony- 

*  On  the  view  that  Canticles  is  a  wedding-poeni,  conslstmg  of  the  songs  sung 
by  bride,  bridegroom,  and  companions  in  the  mAmage-festival.  see  Wetzstein, 
in  De.*&  Comm'y  on  Canticles ;  K.  Budde,  in  (he  New  Wf>rM,  March,  1294,  and  in 
his  Comm'y  on  Cant,  in  Marti 's  Hand-Commemiar ,  C.  Siegfried,  Hokeslied,  in 
Nowftck's  Handk&mmeHtar, 

t  Sec  the  Talm.  treatises.  Ketmb,  and  Kiddmh.,  J,  F.  Schrdder.  SaHuu^en  u. 
Gtbrdvckf  d,  taim.-rah,  Jud^nthtimt^  and  I,  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Agtt,  1896. 
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event  which  transfers  men  from  thfe  sphere  of  activity  to  that  of 
inactivity,  where  there  is  no  relation  between  man  and  Got!  (Isa, 
38^  ^').  This  conception  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  the  early 
belief  which  assigned  the  Undenvorld  to  a  separate  deity  (so  in 
Babylonia),  independent  of  the  deity  who  ruled  the  world,  and 
supreme  in  his  own  domain ;  the  subterranean  deity  vanished 
from  the  Israe!itish  system,  but  the  gap  between  Sheol  and  the 
God  of  Israel  reuiained.  Proverbs  retains  the  old  view;  its  idea 
of  the  future  life  is  without  ethical  elements.  —  The  S/iad/rs  (Re- 
phaim)  are  the  dead,  the  inhabitants  of  Sheol  *  f^arthly  condi- 
tions, such  as  distinctions  of  rank,  are  represented  sometimes  as 
continuing  in  Sheol  (Ez.  ja**^  Isa.  14^),  sometimes  as  not  con* 
tinning  (Job  3"^^^  ip  S8*'**),  The  rejt/iaim  are  without  mundane 
powder  or  significance  (Isa.  14^**),  and  the  pious  among  them 
cannot  praise  God  (Isa.  38'*  ^  88^*^^*').  Yet  they  were  popularly 
thought  of  as  being  gods,  or  as  possessing  supernatural  powers 
(i  Sam.  iS^'*  Isa.  8^^  a  survival  of  the  primitive  belief  on  this 
point).  In  Pr.  the  facts  emphasized  are  that  their  existence  is 
without  happiness,  and  that  they  never  return  to  live  the  life  of 
this  earth.f  ^  The  />a//is  oj  life  =  the  ordinary  earthly  life,  not 
moral- spiritual  life  or  salvation.  The  statement  that  for  the  vic- 
tims of  the  adulteress  there  is  no  return  to  this  life  is  not  meant 
to  indicate  that  for  others  (the  followers  of  Wisdom)  there  is 
return,  but  only  lo  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  adulterers 
(premature  death)  is  irreversible.  Pr.  has  nothing  elsewhere  on 
the  impossibility  of  return  from  Sheol,  but  it  may  l>e  assumed  that 
its  authors  shared  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  other  Wisdom 
Books  (Job  14''^-  EccL  9^  Ben  Sira  17*"). 


0.  Ji  3*-^p^  (i>  s^^'j'^)  is  rciiflercci  as  noun  (\£^  in  itat.  «-t?«^/r.  and  »o 
Gr.)  by  all  Vrsa,  except  pcrh.  O,  whose  KaropBunrett  may  be  noun  —  D  (so 
Lag.  naumg.y,  or  verb  =:  M^«  sAa//  isiabiish  ;  the  noun-forra  occurs  elsewhere 
only  once,  ^  96*  (Heb,  97^)*  and  then  sing,  =  y^-z  ;  between  noun  and  verb 
it  is  hard  to  decide.    ITie  text  of  }^  presents  a  serious  rhythmical  difficulty 


•  WHietbcr  the  term  has  any  efymolo^ical  connection  with  the  gcnlilic  name 
Rephaim  (Dt.  a'l  <i/.)  is  unccrlain.     Cf.  SchwtiUy,  in  ZA  T,,  1B98,  i.  pp,  13a  ff. 

t  In  thf  obscure  passage  Isa.  a6»*  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reference  is  to  a 
national  resuscitation  (as  in  Ex.  37)  or  to  some  sort  of  appearance  of  the  rcphaJm 
on  the  earth. 


0^ 
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(ia  1*,  in  which  the  same  three  noum  occur,  the  rhTthm  U  good) ,  The  diflfi- 
coHf  maj  be  removed  by  writing  -icsr,  from  which  o^^rs  might  come  without 
i)ftiiailty» especially  if  the  scribe  had  i*  in  mind.     Gr,  e**o  oorc.  —  10.  |^  ^j; 

^  ffaX^  elwt  36^p, — The  masc.  vb*  a^j'  with  fem.  subj,  np  is  poetic  licetisep 
n  S**  i4«  J9«  (where  Bi,»  who  here  by  a  long  insertion  Im reduce*  a  masc. 
Iwbj.,  retains  the  masc.  verb);    i  ts  constnicd  with  fem.  predicates  in  Isa,  47W 
^  *39"  Dan-  12*1  that  is,  in  OT*  three  times  with  maac.  and  three  times  with 
fem.  predicates.     In  the  former  case  it  appears  to  be  conceived  of  in  a  general 
way  aaa  thing  (perh,  as  the  act  of  knowing)  without  regard  to  gender;  see 
other  cases  of  such  freedom  in  Ew.»§  i74^._ll.  ||  nort:;  6  (foil,  by  S) 
§n^\^  iraX^,  to  indicate  that    3  is  here  used  in  good  sense.     Similarly  for 
K  ^tJ3n  0  (and  so  Sb)  has  (»miQ.  hcla.  —  On  the  suff.  in  rr^-vijn  see  Ew  , 
§  150  <?,  Ob.,  §97^:   the  "»:-  is  for  n^j.,  in  which  ^  is  vowcl-lctLcr,  and  j  the 
verb-ending  (survival  of  the  Energic  form).-— 12.    %  l'^*s-i'^;   @  r«i  ^^trrral 
ff<,  apparently  —  jlj',   5  Micm,  ST  '^  ^''i  11  ut  eruarut  perb.  Inipf  instead  of 
^  and  Inf.,  perh.  free  rendering  of  J^;   Bi.  writes  1^17  on  the  ground  that  this 
paragraph  is  not  a  consequence  but  an  explanation ;    on  this  point  see  notes 
on  v.*,    jn  better  taken  as  subst.  definmg  i*i*t;   the  Vrss.  render  it  by  adj. 
Cr.  no? — ^ni^ann;   ^bwachi.  fi^^^iv  Tritrrhy  (and  bo  %^  raarg.) ;    H-P  23 
(^Coi  Venct'.  San  Marco,  V)   SiatFrpafxtiim  (and  ao    5^")  =|^.^18,   B 
begins  the  v.  with  w,  apparently  reading  «"^^  a  particle  w^hich  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Pr.,  and  would  not  be  appropriate  here.     On  the  vot:ali^ation  of 
the  art,  (i)  sec  Mikloi^  53  ^,  and  on  the  accentuation  see  BHr-Delitisch,  note 
on  this  verse. —  In  2  cl.  instead  of  ^  and  Inf.  {^:H^)  ^Ot  have  1  and  vb.  or 
partcp.  ttftJ  wa/i,  free  rendering  which  gives  the  sense  of  J|  correctly,  5ul>sti- 
tution  of  the  coordinate  for  the  subordinate  construction*     B'u  here  retains  1^. 
— 14.    H*P  23,  68  it  I  prefix  w.  —  J^  y-i  rir;?^;    &  iirl  KaKolu  —  J^  nssnp, 
written  defect,  in  some  MSS,,  taken  as  sing,  in  ^B^-  '^t.  —  The  second  jn, 
supported  by  all  Vrss.,  is  somewhat  hard.     Gr.  regards  it  as  dittogram,  but  the 
rhythm  calls  for  a  word  here;   Dys.  emends  to  r-;*,  hut  /k/  tnifmfi/s  of  another 
is  hardly  po^ible.     Failing  a  satisfactory  emendation*  3Q  may  be  retained.  ^^ 
15.   The  text  of  Jj^  may  be  rendered  whti  art  crocked  as  to  Ihdr  paths  ami  per- 
verse in  their  ways^  or  a  3  may  be  prefixed  to  nn^rn-iK^  or  the  2  omitted  (so 
Oort)  before  on*?J?o;  but  the  order  o^is^py  '"i«  (or  "iKa)  is  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory (cf.  io»  19*  28"  ");   Dys.  (followed  by  Kainp.)  writes  n^z'pi'^  (as  in  10*^) , 
a   phonetically  easy  emendation,  the  c  being  supposed  to  have  fallen  out 
through  preceding  c,  but  the  order  is  slightly  against  this  construction  also. 
The  simplest  reading  is  that  of  the  Vrss,  (except  A8),  which  apparently  did 
have  2  before  't?t2,  wkose  paths  are  erooked  and  their  ways  iniquitmis  ;  the 
Icr  in  that  ca.'ic  hardly  makes  a  difficulty.  —  Field  suggests  thai  E  tt  infames 
^gressus  eorum  may  have   been  influenced  by  A  irat  &^\i\m^iv\    cf.  Job    17* 
where  %  dp6\ijfm  (or  ^piJXXt^ua)  =  JL^  '^rs  i/y-ivord. — 16*  ^  has  a  text  wholly 
different  from  that  of  J^:   rod  tmKpdv  ^t  irot^<rai  <iir6  63oD  et'tfdar  ^ai  dX\6- 
wpi»w  rijt  hiKaiQ,%  t¥uiiki{\  —  a  eonsctiuence  attached  to  v.^**  instead  of  a  new 
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paragraph.  This  is  not  a  scribal  heterogrsira  of  ihe  particular  worrls  of  J^i 
but  an  inde pendent  allegorizing  reading  of  the  schools.  The  next  section  also 
is  taken  as  a  description  of  moral  folly,  and  is  introduced  by  the  words  vU  ^4 
tf-f  KaroM^n  tcax^  0ov\iff  (cf.  BS  7*).  The  connection  favors  the  personal 
picture  of  JjJ;  the  reading  of  S  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  expounders 
and  scribes,  in  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria^  sometimes  dealt  with  such  ethical 
texts  as  this. ^S  writes  Impf.  at  the  beginning  (and  so  Hi,),  inserts  Krc-n  as 
iubj.»  omits  n^T  (for  the  sake  of  brevity),  and  for  }§  np^^m  has  «3D:nr,  poasi- 
bly  ^  -iD^^nn  (Baumg,)»  though  this  is  generally  rendered  by  ^^nn  (Pink.). 
Bi.  omits  nnsK  on  rhythmical  grounds^  but  this  seems  hardly  necessary.  — 
It.  35  I1W;  ®  Si$a<fKa\iav  ((QV  fi^ifrftfit^jf  probably  in  accordance  with  its 
iJlegorical  conception  of  the  passage  (cf.  Aram.  |fi^i«),  and  so  5ju«i*  S  ; 
J9  K3^3^D  rear/r,  tducator^  A  i^yt^ilipa,  B  TiyoiffixPCPt  H  ducem.  Though  no 
Vrs.  renders  by  friend,  this  sense  is  assured  in  Heb.,  and  is  the  most  appra- 
priatc  here.  The  st.  =  c^me  or  bring  togtfi/ur,  whence  Semitic  thousand ^  Heb. 
Uadtr  (head  of  clan  or  tribe),  Heb.  Ar.  /ritnd,  Arab,  compose  (a  book), 
Aram,  ttack ;  the  origin  of  the  senses  ox  (N.  Scm.)  and  ship  (Ass,,  Aram.)  is 
not  clear. —  ft  n^n^H  m^;  G  dta^ij^ij*^  ffeiaj^  =  q*n^W  j  (and  so  J^  Bi),  a 
better  reading  than  that  of  ft.  — U.  ft  nnr  (mird) ;  6^*^^  r(?er»  -  nnc*; 
#^'  wpt<rei^;  %  she  forgets  (p;o  =  nn^;*,  repeated  from  preceding  v»)  ihe 
tkreskoids  (="'jro2)  (tf  her  house  and  the  way  (=1:  mw)  of  her  paths ;  %^ 
freely,  whose  house  is  in  the  depth  of  death  ;  %  imlinata  est  .  *  .  dotnus  eim. 
ft  r^T^::\  fem.,  can  hardly  stand  with  masc.  n^a  (if  2  were  meant  as  collective, 
it  would  probably  have  a  plur.  verb) ;  Tins'  (st.  third  n)^  though  it  occurs  ia 
Qal  only  once,  and  then  not  certainly  (Isa.  51^),  may  be  taken  as  —  ifuHneSt 
sinks  (Ibn  Jana]}),  or  we  may  write  nniy  (cf,  V  107^*);  P<^t'h.,  however,  we 
should  read  rr\j. — ft  3'«fl-i  ^w;  €1  ^rk  rwr  ^ifyevwp  (H-F  103  717^*^1^)^ 
'T  nw;  y^\  is  rendering  of  '^  in  9^^  elsewhere  of  3i«  (Jer.  32**)  or  oik  ''J3 
(1^  49^<^*) ;  in  WS  7*  '^Tfytmvt  ir/j«ri>rXdi<rTi>u  is  Adam.  C^an  ynitvwv  earthy 
be  the  true  reading  here  and  9**  ?  cf.  7iJi>oT,  2  Job  4^*  =  "^oya,  S  has  the 
doublet  wapk  ry  fli^ij  =  '^mS'  Sk  (cf.  9I').  The  meaning  of  the  stem  in  n  is  not 
certain^  possibly  =  weak,  po-ioerless  (cf,  Isa.  14^**) ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
»ignification  of  the  gcntilic  "^.  — 19.  t  >n  the  ending  in  pa^tt*^  see  critical  note  00 
l^*.  —  For  v.i*"  ®  has  two  readings :  one,  which  appears  to  be  the  earlier  (so 
Lag.)  takes  ijr^  as  pass.,  iraraXaM^di'Oirraij  and  for  r^irrnK  has  vwh  iyiavrQv 
=  nic,  or  *m*  (cf.  i  K.  S'^'  where  f**,  =  or),  scribal  errors,  the  latter,  perh., 
from  3'"*^  the  other  is  identical  with  ft  except  that  for  D^^n  it  puts  tif^las  (®^ 
47o£?df)j  which  may  be  a  moralising  interpretation  after  the  manner  of  v.^^  *^  or 
perh.  (Lag.)  a  marginal  note,  or  (Baumg.)  a  familiar  term,  which  has  ejected 
the  original  word.  Neither  of  these  readings  offers  any  advantages  over  that  of 
ft.  —  For  ft  \j»!t"  S  has  r-ia-rrc,  rememher^  which  in  the  connection  yields 
no  sensCf  and  is  emended  by  Ijig.  to  pa^io  attain.  C  omits  suff .  in  r^^^ti^ 
and,  by  way  of  interpretation,  adds  zhv2  after  paiS'\ 
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doybtful,  but  in  OT.  tt  commonly  means  moraiiy  bad.  It  is  also 
a  forensic  term  (the  opposite  o{  Jusi)^  signifying  <?ff^-  wh&se  case 
in  iaw  is  bad^  wrongs  or  adjudged  to  be  bad  (cf,  Ex.  2*^);  the 
Causative  of  the  verb  =  adjudge  one  wrong  or  guiiiy  in  court  (17** 
Ex.  22*^*'  Isa.  50^  Job  15*).  In  the  prophetical  and  historical 
books  the  noun  generally  means  those  who  violate  the  moral  law ; 
in  the  Pss,  it  is  often  used,  by  a  natural  transition,  as  a  name  for 
the  persecutors  of  Israel  {^^\f  58^**^"*  7S>«"  119*^  at.).  In  Pr. 
there  is  no  national  limitation  ;  the  wicked  are  they  of  all  nations 
who  disobey  the  law  of  right  — The  term  transgressors  or  faitkkss 
is  here  employed  as  equivalent  to  wicked.  The  original  sense  of 
the  word  seems  to  involve  the  idea  of  underhand  dealing,  faith- 
lessness to  an  agreement,  treachery  (Ju,  9^  Jer.  3**),  but  it  is 
extended  to  include  faithlessness  to  duty  and  right  in  general 
=  transgressors.  In  the  Pss.  it  sometimes  means  Jewish  apos- 
tates {^  25^).  —  The  verbs  in  the  verse  express  violent  extirpation 
by  any  means,  by  the  hand  of  man  or  God.  The  first  {rrQ)  is 
the  term  used  in  the  legal  books  to  express  the  execution  of  intol- 
erable offenders  {that person  shaii  be  cut  off  from  his  peopte^ 
Lev.  7^  ai,)  ;  the  second  (n03)  is  once  used  (Dt.  28*^)  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  nation  from  its  land.  The  writer  of  the  verse 
probably  has  these  half-technical  uses  in  mind,  but  employs  the 
terms  in  the  broadest  sense ;  unrighteous  fiersons,  he  says,  shall 
have  no  place  in  the  land  of  promise,  no  claim,  that  is,  to  happi* 
ness  in  this  life.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  mode  of  execution  of 
the  punishment  is  not  stated,  but  the  divine  judgment  is  to  be 
understood  as  coming  in  the  way  of  natural  law  (courts  of  law, 
failure  of  plans,  sickness,  natural  death),  or  through  special  divine 
interposition  (violent  death). 

90.  J5  3'3T3  1^-1;  OS  Tf>l^ovi  dya9dt,  according  to  Lag.  false  reading  of 
the  abhrev*  '3D. —  21.  The  Grk,  MSS.  exhibit  two  rendermgs,  with  a  number 
uf  verbal  variations.  The  one  which  appears  to  be  nearer  to  J^,  writing 
XPWTi^l  and  AwaiiiHf  is  Umnd  (as  doublet)  in  Compl  Aid.  and  (with  ubel.) 
S'l,  in  6^6"**®^  "'  \  U-V  2J,  103,  109,  147,  248,  252.  253.  254,  a/.,  a  group 
which  suji^gesta  a  combinati^m  of  the  receitsion  of  Lucian  and  some  other 
recension;  the  other,  writing  €^th  and  Strioi,  h  the  text  of  0^,  and  appears 
to  show  the  hand  of  an  Alcvandnan  rcvUor  (see  note  on  v,'*).  —  28.  For  }^ 
O^jye^-ii  0  ha»  6dol  d<rc^wv  (6^  Woi  ^i  dr,),  as  in  ^  i***  {Jig.)r  (tte  or  careless 
trmnscription  of  a  Grk,  scribe,  pcrh.  corruption  of  Sn  (Heid,)* — f^  inc*,  Qal 
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Impf.t  must  be  taken  as  indcf.,  but  ibe  parallelism  suggcsU  ft  Pw«.»  as  all 
Vras,  have  it  (though  this  may  be  free  renderinj^) ;  we  may  point  as  Hof.  {ao 
BL)t  a  form  which,  however^  is  not  found  tlsLwhere;  Gr,  Tn-i%  Hof.  of  mj; 
Oort,  Frank.,  Kif.  of  pdj.  —  Bi.  omit£»  y\HO  (as  pcrh.  gloss  to  njoD),  which  in 
fact  does  not  appear  in  the  similar  passages  ^  37^  22.  ss.  as.  yet  such  dctermi- 
nations  of  mj  by  nouns  of  place  occur  elsewhere  (Jer.  55^'  Ez.  25^  Lev,  17^'^), 
and  both  rhythm  and  syntax  appear  to  demand  a  word  here,  HiDD  being 
otherwise  left  without  aotecedent. 


This  chapter  states  the  economical  or  prudential  conception  of 
the  good  life  which  is  the  prevailing  view  of  the  book  of  Proverbs 
(see  note  on  i**)  ;  the  motive  urged  for  good  living  \s  the  earthly 
well-being  which  attends  it.  This  sort  of  eudaemonism,  in  which 
the  individual  actor  alone  is  considered,  and  the  reward  of  virtue 
h  represented  not  as  inward  but  as  outward  (long  life,  peace, 
honor,  riches,  see  ch,  3),  may  seem  to  us  ethically  defective  in 
several  points.  It  does  not  present  the  good  as  an  independent 
ideal,  to  be  pursued  solely  for  its  own  sake ;  it  does  not  hold  up 
the  highest  well-being  of  the  world  as  the  goal  and  standard  of 
moral  conduct;  it  says  nothing  of  a  sympathetic  community  and 
cooperation  of  men  as  the  instrument  for  the  development  of  the 
moral  life ;  it  makes  no  direct  mention  of  the  function  of  con- 
science as  moral  guide  ;  and  it  makes  the  unmodified  declaration 
that  virtue  is  always  attended  by  outward  prosperity.  In  this  last 
point  Pr.  represents  the  old- Hebrew  view,  which  made  no  analysis 
of  the  inner  life,  conceived  of  goodness  as  obedience  to  outward 
law,  held  that  the  deity  controlled  every  man*s  Hfe  by  occasional 
and  immediate  intervention,  and  so  necessarily  regarded  pros- 
perity as  the  accompaniment  of  obedience  to  divine  law.  This 
view  is  combated  in  the  hook  of  Job  j  but  it  appears  that  JoVs 
argument  made  little  impression  (perhaps  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  an  ethical  conception  of  the  future  life),  and  that  many  or 
most  of  the  sages  saw  nothing  more  practically  helpful  than  the 
old  position.  As  soon  as  the  idea  of  future  compensation  was 
established  (WS.  3),  the  doctrine  of  present  reward  was  modified  ; 
in  Pr.  this  idea  is  not  accepted.  See  the  Introduction,  §  5,  A, 
and  §  6,  4. — The  defects  of  ethical  theory  mentioned  above  are 
in  part  explained  by  the  aim  of  the  book.  The  sages  no  doubt 
recognized  the  function  of  conscience,  and  beheved  in  the  value 
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of  right  in  itself.  But  they  probably  bekl  that  what  men  need  is 
not  ethical  theory,  but  practical  considerations  which  shall  help 
them  to  live  virtuously.  In  this  they  were  right  —  the  mass  of 
men  are  controlled  by  their  relations  to  one  another  in  society, 
and  by  the  hope  of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  is  true 
also  that  men's  experience  has  led  them  to  believe  that  goodness 
is  profitable  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  the  Ufe  to  come.  Further, 
an  ideal  element  is  introduced  by  the  identification  of  wisdom 
with  the  will  of  God,  which  is  held  to  be  the  absolute  right,  and 
by  the  personification  of  wisdom  (ch.  8)  as  God's  first  creation 
and  intimate  friend.  The  sages,  it  may  be  inferred,  mean  to  say 
that  he  who  connects  his  ethical  law  with  God  is  provided  with  a 
restraining  influence  so  far  as  he  fears  God,  and  with  an  elevating 
influence  so  far  as  he  loves  him.  In  certain  passages  (as,  for 
example,  2*")  they  appear  to  reach  the  ultimate  mora]  conception, 
namely,  the  ethical  union  of  man  with  God  conceived  of  as  the 
moral  ideal  These  considerations  must  modify  our  judgment  of 
what  seems  to  be  a  baldly  prudential  scheme  of  ethical  life. 


m.  Tliree  indefiendeat  discourses  or  paragraphs,  iEtrodnced 
each  by  the  address  *my  son,'  all  more  or  less  fragmeEtary. 
The  first  (v.^-^")  consists  of  exhortations  to  follow  the  teacher's 
instruction  (v.'-)  and  observe  kindness  and  truth  (\v^  *),  to  trust 
in  Yahweb  and  fear  him  ( v.'^),  and  to  honor  him  with  one's 
wealth  (v,^  %  The  second  (vJ^-=^)  sets  forth  the  value  of  divine 
chastening  (v."  ^"),  the  preoiousness  of  Wisdom  (v.^"-''),  and  her 
function  in  creation  (v.'-^ -'').  The  third  (v.-'-'^)  describes  the 
safety  which  comes  from  discretion  (v.*''*)  and  from  the  protec- 
tion of  Yahweh  (v.^  '^^),  enjoins  neighborly  kindness  (v>'^-''),  and 
sets  forth  the  retrihntion  of  the  upright  and  the  wicked  (v;*^-^). 
The  third  approaches,  in  parts  (v.*^''"),  the  form  of  discourse  of 
chs.  25-27,  The  poetical  structure  of  the  chapter  is  distichal,  with 
four- line  strophes,  though  in  some  places  the  form  is  obscure. 

First  Discourse.    V,  i^io. 

1.  My  s<m,  forget  not  my  instruct lon^ 
But  keep  my  cnrnman+lmcnls  in  mind; 

2.  For  k-ngth  of  *la\*s  anil  years  of  life 
And  ptacc  will  they  bestow  on  thee. 
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3.  I^t  not  kindness  and  faithfulness  leave  thee  — 
Bind  them  on  thy  neck  []  ♦  — 

4.  So  wilt  tht)u  find  favor  and  good  «  repute » 
With  God  and  man. 

5.  Trust  to  Yahweh  with  all  thy  heart, 

And  lean  not  on  thine  own  understanding; 

6.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him, 
And  he  will  smooth  thy  paths. 

7.  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes  — 

Fear  Yahweh,  and  turn  away  from  sin  — 

8.  Then  will  there  be  health  to  thy  « body » 
And  refreshment  to  thy  bones. 

9.  Honor  Yahweh  with  thy  wealth, 
With  the  best  of  all  thy  revenue  — 

10.   Then  will  thy  barns  be  filled  with  <  com  * 
And  thy  vats  will  overflow  with  must. 

The  teacher  exhorts  the  pupil  to  remember  his  instruction, 
urging  the  advantage  it  will  bring  him.  —  1.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
Exhortation.  Lit:  /<r/  /hy  heart  (=  mind)  keep  (=  guard,  pre- 
serve) my  commandments.  Son  =  "  pupil,"  as  in  i*.  The  con- 
tent of  the  instruction  (law,  tora)  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
precepts  of  the  Book  of  Pr. ;  it  is  almost  exclusively  moral  and 
religious,  never  national,  but  always  individual,  very  rarely  cere- 
monial, never  dogmatic.  It  thus  stands  in  contrast  with  the  tora 
of  the  prophet,  which  is  national-religious  (sole  worship  of  Yahweh 
and  obedience  to  his  will),  and  with  that  of  the  priest  (Penta- 
teuch), which  is  ritual.  The  sage  presents  himself  as  authority 
and  source  of  moral  wisdom ;  priest  and  prophet  speak  only  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  declaring  his  word.  The  prophet,  it  is  said, 
who  shall  speak  a  word  not  given  him  by  God  shall  die  (Dt.  18^), 
even  though  he  has  been  deceived  by  Yahweh  (Ez.  14^)  ;  the  sage 
finds  his  word  in  his  own  mind  —  in  the  prophet  this  is  a  crime 
(Ez.  IS**).  This  diversity  is  the  result  of  the  difference  of  the 
points  of  view  of  different  periods  of  Israel itish  history.  The 
sages  represent  a  period  of  reflection,  in  which  human  life  is 
studied   for  its  own  sake,  and   its  natural   laws   investigated. — 


•  The  Received  Text  adds:  Write  them  on  the  tablet  of  thy  mind  (lit.  heart). 
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2.  Single  sentence,  which  may  be  taken  as  binary,  or  as  quaternary- 
ternary.  The  reward.  Long  life  is  considered  in  OT,  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  man's  lot  (Ex,  20^),  including,  as  it  does, 
the  idea  of  happiness  (so  that  the  first  line  might  be  rendered  :  a 
hng  and  happy  life).  Sheol  offered  nothing — the  longer  one 
lived  on  earth  the  greater  one's  opportunities  for  work  and  enjoy* 
ment  (Isa.  38^"  65'^').*  Peace  is  originally  whokness,  compkkness 
of  c&ndiiion.  It  is  used  of  bodily  health  (Gen.  29"^),  of  political 
concord  (Jud.  4^^),  of  friendly  relation  between  men  (i^  41^'"'), 
of  national  tranquilHty  and  safety  (Jer.  6^*  33"),  and,  as  here,  of  a 
general  condition  of  freedom  from  danger  and  disturbance. f  The 
reference  is  primarily  to  outward  quiet,  though  inward  serenity  is 
of  course  involved.  This  delightful  ideal,  a  long  and  peace  fid  life, 
is  the  favorite  one  in  Proverbs,  It  is  represented  both  as  the  nat- 
ural product  of  devotion  to  wisdom  (intelligent  uprightness  of  life), 
and  as  the  gift  of  God  — two  ideas  easily  harmonized  by  the  con- 
ception of  wisdom  as  having  its  root  in  reverence  for  God. — 
Besiow  on  ihee,  bt.  add  to  thee. 

3j  4,  An  injunction  parallel  to  that  of  v.^  %  and  apparently 
intended  as  explanation  or  definition  of  it. —  3.  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary (or,  ternary-binary).  The  verse  is  perhaps  epexegetical  of 
v.^,  a  description  of  the  law  of  wisdom  as  the  maintenance  of  kind- 
ness and  faithfulness.  This  combination  of  qualities  (or  its  equiv- 
alent) occurs  often  in  OT.  (Gen.  24^**  Ex.  34**  Dt.  7^*  «/^  25"*  85*^"* 
Pr.  14^  16*  20^  ai,)  as  the  expression  of  perfectly  good  relations 
between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  God*  Kindness 
is  friendly  good  feeling  and  the  conduct  appropriate  thereto  (see 
note  on  2*),  love  of  man  for  man  (Esth.  2*')  or  of  man  for  God 
(Hos.  6"),  It  is  not  properly  mercy,  compassion,  clemency,  for- 
giveness (for  which  ideas  Heb.  has  other  expressions,  Dt,  13"^*^^ 
Ex,  34"  Dan.  9*^**),  Yahweh  is  good  and  kind  to  Israel  because 
he  loves  the  nation  —  that  is  the  normal  condition  of  things ;  and 


•  Cf,  CIc  D€  Sentctuit, 

t  The  OT.  iktUm  (RV^  peact-ofertn^)  is  an  offering  which  completes  one's 
tluty  lo  God  or  tniikcs  one  whole  with  him  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  or  by  a  free 
^ft  of  gniiiiudc  for  favors  received,  Arabic  titam  (""  submission,  resignation  ")  is 
the  putting  one's  &elf  ia  a  position  of  soundness  with  God  by  faiths  ot>ediencef  and 
subiitLtaJon. 
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even  when  his  kindness  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  re- 
moval of  transgression,  as  in  ^  103,  it  still  remains  simple  kindness. 
—  Faithfulness  {firmness)  is  steadfastness,  fidelity  to  one's  word 
and  to  the  obligations  which  spring  from  one's  relations  with 
men.  It  is  thus  sometimes  equivalent  to  truthfulness  (^  15*)  or 
to  truth  (i  K.  lo*"'  I)t.  i3'*^*^0>  ^"^  ^^  usually,  as  here,  a  wider 
signification.  —  The  two  qualities  together,  complementing  each 
other  (love  being  thus  saved  from  feebleness,  and  fidelity  fi-om 
harshness),  may  be  said  to  form  a  perfect  moral  character.  They 
are  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  not  as  an  amulet  to  ward  off  evil 
(though  such  ornaments  may  originally  have  been  amulets),*  but, 
as  the  general  connection  indicates,  as  a  necklace  (i^)  or  a  seal- 
chain  (Gen.  38'^  possibly  as  bearing  a  seal-ring),  that  one  may 
carry  them  with  him  always,  and  have  them  in  remembrance.  — 
The  Heb.  adds  the  parallel  line :  write  them  on  the  tablet  of  thy 
mind,  a  form  of  expression  which  occurs  only  here  and  in  7®  Jer. 
17*,  but  the  same  idea  is  found  in  Dt.  30"  Jer.  31**.  The  allusion 
is  to  the  tablets  of  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  command  (Dt.  6**-*) 
to  write  the  divine  precepts  on  hands  and  forehead,  doorposts 
and  gates  (the  later  phylacteries,  etc.)t ;  cf.  the  Arab,  expression 
to  write  a  thing  with  a  needU  on  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye.  The 
moral  law  is  not  only  to  be  accepted  as  an  external  code,  but  also 
to  be  received  into  the  mind  and  form  part  of  the  man's  nature 
(cf.  Jer.  31®).  —  This  third  clause  is  lacking  in  some  Gk.  Mss., 
and  is  probably  not  original  —  the  verse  is  complete  without  it, 
and  it  mars  the  symmetrical  distichal  form  of  the  paragraph  ;  it 
may  have  been  inserted  by  a  Heb.  scribe  from  f,  where  it  is  in 
place.  —  The  general  idea,  of  hi  n  tin  ess  tended  to  pass  into  that  of 
pity  for  the  poor  and  almsgiving;  so  the  Lat.  Vulg.  here  has  mise- 
ricordia,  and  the  Grk.  a  word  (cXciy/uuxriWi)  which  was  later  em- 
ployed for  alms  (BS.  3"  Mt.  6-  Lu.  11*^  Diog.  I>aert.  5,  17),  and 
has  given  us  our  word  eleemosynary,  though  here  it  seems  to  mean 
/I/)',  mercy,  — 4.    Single  sentence,  ternary.      The  recompense. 

•  The  prefixilian  Israelites  wore  amulets  called  saharon  (Isa.  318,  cf.  Jud.  Z-^-  26) 
and  ia^h  (Isa.  3*^) ;  apjjarcntly  also  earrings  served  as  amulets  (Gen.  35^,  cf. 
Hos.  aW(**)).  How  long  this  practice  continued  is  uncertain.  The  thummim 
{tmmmim,  sometimes  improperly  identified  with  Arab,  tamima)  was  not  an  amulet. 

t  Such  legends  also  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  the  nature  of  amulets. 
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The  Heb,  reads:  Ami  thou  wiii  find  [lit.  and  find  ^  favor  and 
good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  in  which  the 
term  understanding  {^  unsatisfactory,  since  good  nnders fa nding  (or, 
inieiiigence)  is  not  of  the  nature  of  recompense,  parallel  to  favar, 
but  is  rather  the  cause  of  the  latter  (so  i:^ good  understanding  gives 
favor) ,  Most  of  the  Vrss.  have  found  difficulty  with  the  expres- 
sion* The  Grk.  attaches  the  first  part  (through  the  word  fai^or) 
to  V.*,  and  then  renders  :  and  devise  exceiknt  things  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  and  of  men  (so  quoted  freely  in  Rom.  12''  2  Cor.  8*^)  ; 
but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  connection,  from  which  we  expect 
the  statement  of  the  result  of  acting  as  v.'*  enjoins.  The  Peshitta 
Syriac  has  .  .  .  fav&r  and  good  and  understandings  and  the  I'ar- 
gum  «  ,  .  favor  and  understanding  and  good.  A  slight  change  in 
the  Heb,  gives  name  instead  of  tinders  tan  ding:  the  expression 
favor  and  good  n  a  me  ( c  f.  22')  exp  r  esses  th  e  reco  m  pe  n  se  r  eq  u  ired 
by  the  connection.  —  On  favor  see  note  on  i^  l^o  find  favor  is 
to  be  acceptable,  approved,  well  thought  of  (Gen.  6*  Ru.  2'^^)  ;  a 
kind  and  faithful  character,  says  the  sage,  will  be  acceptable  both 
to  God  and  to  men  (so  Lu.  2*^)  ;  in  the  sight  of=  "on  the  part 
of,"  "  with  *' ;  the  same  isolation  of  moral  tiualities  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  divine  favor  is  found  in  Isa.  1**  ^'^  66'-  ^  24  a/.,  but  is 
more  complete  and  persistent  in  Pr.  than  in  any  other  Bibhcal 
book.  The  good  reward  of  right  doing  (if  we  accept  this  reading) 
is  this  favor  and  the  benefits  (friendship,  protection,  aid)  which 
naturally  flow  from  it. 

5-10.  The  blesting  attendant  on  trusting  and  honoring  God. 
Exhortation  to  trust  (v/').  ackEOwledge  (v.*"),  and  fear  him  (v.'), 
the  result  of  which  will  be  health  (v.*').  Exhortation  to  honor 
Mm  In  the  nse  of  wealth  (v,^)»  the  result  of  which  will  be 
ahundaace  of  wealth  (v.^^).  — The  preceding  paragraph  (v.^-*) 
deals  with  the  ethical  side  of  life,  this  with  the  religious  side, 

5-8.  Beneit  of  dependence  on  God.  —  5.  Synonymous,  ternary, 
or  ternary- binary.  The  Grk.  has  God  instead  of  Yahweh  ;  the  in- 
terchange of  divine  names  seems  not  to  be  significant  in  Proverbs, 
but  the  Grk.  preference  for  God  may  indicate  the  later  Jewish 
feeling.  To  trust  to  God  is,  from  the  connection,  to  regard  him 
as  the  source  of  wisdom  and  pow^er^  the  guide  in  the  moral  life 
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and  in  all  other  things,  to  obey  his  law,  and  have  confidence  in 
hin^i ;  see  note  on  i^  We  may  render  /rusf  in,  understanding  this 
expression  in  the  sense  indicated.  With  ail  fke  heart  =  with  the 
whole  conviction  and  force  of  the  mind,  absolutely. —  Opposed  to 
this  posture  of  mind  is  the  kaning  on  one's  own  understanding 
(insight,  wisdom)  as  on  a  prop  or  staff  (2  S.  1**  Mic.  3"  Job  24^). 
The  assumption  is  that  man*s  intellect,  apart  from  God^  will  not 
guide  him  aright.  This  assumption  is  founded  not  on  any  theory 
of  man's  native  depravity  (such  a  theory  does  not  exist  in  OT.), 
but  on  observation  of  hfe,  Man  is  often  blinded  by  passion  and 
at  the  mercy  of  temptation  (i^^*"'*),  but  he  may  avoid  sin  by  his 
own  will  (i^^)  if  he  will  give  heed  to  God's  law,  which  is  a  fixed 
rule  of  conduct  unaffected  by  the  mutations  and  penersions  of 
human  passion*  Man,  further,  is  fallible,  and  does  not  always 
know  what  is  best  to  do  — he  must  have  confidence  m  a  higher 
wisdom  if  he  wishes  to  feel  secure  and  be  free  from  anxiety.  This 
sense  of  security  and  peace  is  involved  in  the  term  trust  (cf. 
Ju,  8^),  The  sage  probably  does  not  mean  to  exclude  human 
thought  and  eflTort.  In  times  of  great  national  distress  prophets 
and  psalmists  sometimes  represent  the  mihtary  strength  of  nations 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  absolute  power  of  the  God  of 
Israel  (Hos.  i'  Isa.  2*^  10.  ji  ^  20'^*'  ii8'^-^)  ;  but  here,  as  gener- 
ally in  OT.,  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  human  wisdom  and  strength 
must  be  guided  and  sustained  by  God*~6*  Single  sentence,  ter- 
nary. Repetition  of  the  injunction,  with  statement  of  the  result 
of  obedience.  Acknowledge  —  know^  have  intimate  acquaintance 
witk^  that  is,  know  and  obey  the  divine  law,  recognize  its  suprem- 
acy and  take  it  as  guide.  To  smooth  is  to  make  level;  the  meta- 
phor is  derived  from  the  preparation  of  a  highway,  as  in  Isa.  40^ 
The  usual  way  of  human  Itfe,  the  sage  intimates,  is  full  of  inequali- 
ties and  difficulties,  but  he  who  has  in  mind  the  law  of  God  will 
find  these  hindrances  removed  and  his  path  made  easy.  The 
reference  is  not  to  nice  moral  problems  which  shall  be  solved  by 
the  divine  law,  but,  as  the  context  indicates,  to  external  difficulties 
and  dangers,  such  as  poverty,  sickness,  enmities,  evil  allurements. 
The  paths  are   all  a  man^s  wf*  |MtepDimercial,  political, 

religious ;   he  has  or '  ^^^fc*^  God,  and  affairs 

will  be  made  easy  tty  in  the  sense 
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of  v%^"  *'  -^  ^^  I  it  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  prosperity  of  the  right- 
eous,—  At  the  end  of  the  verse  some  Grk,  MSS.  add  and  ihy  fmi 
shall  fwt  $tumbk^  a  scribal  insertion  from  v.^,  —  1.  Synonymous, 
ternary,  or,  ternar)'-quateniary.  Repetition  of  the  warning  against 
self-conHdence.  Progressive  parallelisra.  The  holding  one's  self 
wise  is  represented  as  the  contrast  to  or  negation  of  fearing  God, 
an  anliihesis  similar  to  that  of  v.^  —  it  is  assumed  that  to  trust  to 
one*s  own  wisdom  is  to  follow  another  law  than  that  of  God, 
ordinary  human  standards  of  judgment  being  difTerent  from  the 
divine  standard  ;  a  somewhat  different  view  of  conceit  of  wisdom 
is  given  in  Eccl.  7^^.  The  fear  of  Yahweh^  which  is  assumed  to 
be  the  true  wisdom  (as  in  i^),  is  defined  as  turning  away  from 
sin  (lit  €vil')n  The  evil  in  this  case  cannot  =  misfortune ^  escape 
from  which  would  then  be  the  result  of  fearing  God  (as  in  v.^), 
for  the  verb  means  a  voluntary  avoidance,  and  expresses  moral 
character  (as  in  Job  i*  Pr.  16'').  The  fear  of  Vahweh,  it  is 
implied,  gives  the  proper  ethical  norm  of  life,  and  wisdom,  as 
generally  in  chs.  1-9,  is  understood  to  involve  a  religious  element, 
Clem,  of  Alex.  {Strom,,  155)  has  fear  God  who  ahm  is  migkty\  a 
free  expansion,  perhaps  suggested  by  Mt.  10^  (Lag.)-  —  8*  Synony- 
mous, ternary 'binary.  The  reward.  The  first  line  may  be  read  : 
it  (the  fearing  Yahweh  and  departing  from  sin)  will  be,  etc.,  but  it 
is  better  to  take  lieaith  as  subject  of  the  verb ;  and  then  may  be 
inserted  (after  the  Grk,)  as  giving  a  better  syntactical  connection 
with  the  preceding  verses.  Instead  of  body  the  Heb,  has  navel,  an 
improbable  reading,  since  elsewhere  (Ez.  i6\  and  a  similar  term 
Cant,  7^)  the  term  is  not  used  for  the  whole  body  and  being,  A 
slight  change  in  the  Heb.  gives  the  word  for  body  (so  the  Grk. 


reads)  or  the  word  for  flesh.     The  latter  term  occurs 


for 


the  whole  man ;  the  combination  body  and  bone  ( ^  flesh  and 
bone)  is  found,  in  this  sense,  in  Gen,  29'*  2  Sam,  5^  Job  2^  (and  cf. 
Job  21^  30'').  Each  of  these  terms  is  used  as  —  self  (designation 
of  the  spiritual  from  the  physical),  as  in  Neh.  9^  i^  16^  35^**  65^^'^ 
and  we  may  here  render  :  ifwu  wilt  have  health  and  refreshment. 
Of  these  two  words  the  first  is  properly  an  abstract  noun  of  action, 
healing  (deliverance  from  disease),  and  the  second^  refreshment^  is 
thatwhkh  refreshes  (lit.  drink ^  as  in  Hos,  2'  ^  102'^).  The  sense 
of  the  verse  is  that  obedience  10  the  law  of  God  secures  for  a  man 
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a  thoroughly  healthy  and  happy  condilion  of  being.  The  happi- 
ness is  primarily  freedom  from  bodily  and  other  outward  ills,  but 
necessarily  involves  inward  peace. 

w 

9,  10.  Religious  use  of  wealtli.  —  9,  Synonymous,  ternary- 
binary  (or^  ternary L  'Ihe  word  here  rendered  revenue  (RV, 
imrease)  commonly  refers  to  agricultural  produce,  and  this  sense 
is  indicated  by  v.*'^ ;  ebewhere  in  Pr.  (as,  for  example,  in  i6*)  the 
word  appears  to  have  a  wider  me:uiing.  The  reference  in  the 
injunction  seems  to  be  rather  to  a  general  righteous  employment 
of  riches  than  to  the  payment  of  the  legal  tithes.  There  is  else- 
where  in  this  part  of  the  book  (chs.  1-9)  no  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  law  as  obligatory  (in  7'^  sacrifice  is  mentioned  as  a 
popular  observance),  and  the  immediate  context  favors  the  more 
general  interpretation.  The  term  here  rendered  the  ^^-j/ (HT^m) 
is  so  used  in  Am.  6*  ip  78^^  105*^  (of  persons)  i  Sam.  2^  Am.  6^  (of 
things).  See  the  injunction  to  give  freely  in  v,-'^,  and  compare  the 
similar  injunction  in  Ben-Sira  29'*  ^^  God  would  thus  be  honored 
by  obedience  to  the  commands  respecting  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  other  general  moral  precepts.  —  The  sense  will,  however,  be 
substantially  the  same  if  we  translate  with  (or,  out  of)  the  first- 
fruits  0/  aii  thy  rn^enue^  the  reference  then  being  to  the  triennial 
tithe  for  tiie  poor  (Dt.  14="  ^)  and  the  annual  tithe  for  the  temple- 
ministers  (Dt.  18*^^'*'  Nu,  18^**).  These  were  doubtless  regarded 
as  obligatory  by  all  pious  Israelites,  though  in  Prov.  they  are  else- 
where  silently  passed  over  as  part  of  the  acknowledged  routine  of 
rehgious  life,  observance  of  which  did  not  necessarily  argue  a  gen- 
uine spirit  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law, —  With  is  Ut,  out  of ^  a 
form  of  expression  which  is  meant  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
^Hone's  wealth  that  is  to  be  thus  used.  The  verse  reads  in  the  Grk. : 
^^ Honor  the  Lord  out  of  thy  righteous  hihors^  and  give  him  the  first 
of  thy  fruits  of  righteousness^  which  appears  to  be  a  scholastic  para- 
phrase or  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew. —  10.  Synonymous-ter- 
nary.  Statement  of  the  reward  of  such  use  of  wealth.  Our  Heb, 
text  reads  :  thy  hams  will  he  fitted  with  plenty;  but  this  last  term 
is  elsewhere  always  adverbial  (Gen.  41^*  Eccl  5*^^''*),  and  never  a 
thing  w^ith  which  something  may  be  tilled  ;  an  easy  emendation 
(suggested  by  the  Grk.)  gives  c^rti^  parallel  to  must.     Corn  is 
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a  general  term  for  cereals.  Must  {riTr,  which  the  Vrss.  here  all 
render  by  wine)  is  the  wine-crop^  the  grape-juice  expressed  and 
gathered  into  vats;  it  is  frequently  mentioned,  along  with  corn 
and  oil,  as  one  of  the  main  crops  of  the  land  of  Canaan  (Dl.  7** 
Neh.  5").  Apparently  it  was  not  commonly  drunk  till  it  was  fer* 
men  ted ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  exhilarating  (Ju-  9^'')  and  intoxicat- 
ing (Hos.  4*^),  The  reward  of  honoring  Yahweh  is  here  physical, 
in  keeping  with  the  old-Hebrew  idea.  The  agricultural  life  con- 
templated suits  the  Palestinian  Jews  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
OT,  period ;  abundance  of  the  standard  crops,  corn  and  wine, 
was  a  synonym  of  prosperity  down  to  the  iinal  dispersion  of  the 
people  (A.C,  70).     ^  wcaiih^  in  v*",  —  **  agricultural  revenue," 

m.  1.  6  wM^^wi'CH-P,  6S  <iL  v^fiuw}  takes  niin  as  plu.,  possibly  (Hcid.) 
a  Pharisaic  reading  to  include  the  oral  tradition,  more  prolmbly  induced  by 
the  plu.  in  ^;  CI.  Alex,  ^etr^iv,  perh.  from  memory  (so  the  Dracoman  laws 
were  called).  —  0  ^^fiard  for  J^  pi52  is  rheturical,  untechnical  fcndering,  not 
reference  to  the  decalogue.  —  ^n  is  properly  presen^t^  keep  safe  (and  so  sub- 
stantially =  rtmtmhir)^  though  "*  keeping  in  mind  "  may  be  practically  cquiva- 
lent  to  "observing,  obeying"  (^  25^**  78"^)-  —  3.  J^cr  gets  rid  of  the  triplet 
form  by  attaching  »  to  v/^  (changing  ^x  to  m^),  but  this  clause  belongs  by  its 
content  to  v,".  It  is  better  Lo  omit  S  which  is  lacking  in  0^*  **^  (found  in 
©A  «i  92;  Compl,  Aid,,  CI.  Al,  Proc,,  S°  mlt  tni.  %%%) ;  see  note  on  7*  The 
difiercnl  positions  given  the  clause  in  Grk.  MSS.  suggest  that  it  is  a  glosa 
(Lag.).— '^  i\^ptA^(f¥^i  (for  iDn)  here  =  kindness^  mercy,  as  in  Gen.  47**, 
not  alms,  —  4.  For  J^  Impv.  KSfc  Bi.  writes  KX^r,  which,  however,  ts  unneces- 
sary, the  Impv.  being  not  uncommon  In  prot.  and  apod,  of  a  conditional 
sentence  (6^  8*^  9*  at.).  —  jg  '^''t'  ^*  taken  by  0  as  Impv  ,  ir/wvoC,  against  the 
connection;  1L  disciplimrm,  a  meaning  which  the  word  will  hardly  bear;  as 
hy:?  (perhap  occasioned  f>y  ij^^  ^  iii^'^)  here  affords  no  satisfactory  sense, 
we  may  emend  to  qt::^,  which  suits  the  connection,  though  it  is  without  support 
from  MSS.  or  Vrss.  —  SBT  lake  31a  as  subst ,  inserting  1  before  it,  C  following 
the  order  of  J^,  S  transposing  T  and  2.  This  latter  fact  may  seem  (Baumg.) 
to  indicate  that  S  here  follows  S".  only  introducing  an  error;  but  elsewhere  % 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  S,  though  it  sometimes  shows  a  correction  after  J^. 
*-5,  1^  ^«  (twice);  rea<l  V  (so  S  in  second  occurrence);  throughout  OT. 
we  should  probably  ctnend  ''K  after  rea  to  Sy.  —  %  r\yr\^%  ®  ^v*'  — 6'  K  ^^T^V 
©  ai^T^r,  seiL  ff&^tatr,  against  the  connection;  0  takes  *•  as  telic. — ^T.  ^  nn^ 
0  t6v  ettv.-^^.  In  \np  p^HD^  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  subject  of  ^nr  is  -n  or 
the  statement  in  vJ^;  in  the  latter  case  we  should  expect  W*n  after  '•^,  in  the 
Cormer  ease  a  connecting  particle^  as  in  fact  0  introtluces  the  verse  with  t6t€, 
and  S  with  telic  •';  a  c(>nnectivL-  seems  preferable:  st>  will  there  be  Kit  that 
iktre  may  bt*    niMo'i  is  an  Aramaic  form.  —  f^  '^v  mtvd;  B  fffttiMrl,  and  so 
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i6";  S  -^oa;  1L  =  %\;  Z  "^r^rs  (Lag.)  or  ->y:i3  (Buxt.)  =  J6  (the  word,  in 
Syr.  "^rrra  or  "^rjir,  seems  to  be  a  compil.  of  ir,  but  the  force  of  the  iirst 
element  is  doublful).  Rcail  "^ra,  with  0,  Cler.,  Bi. ;  or,  with  Vog.,  Schl.,  Ew., 
Hi.,  (.K»rt,  Kamp.,  ■»j<r,  —  On  0  /rt/Li^Xeta  as  rendering  of  MpB»  sec  Schleusner's 
note;  Procop.  irifidytia  shihility ;  'A  xort0-/A6r,  of  which  Deissmann  {Bibtl- 
studien^  p.  152)  finds  an  example  as  early  as  B.C.  240.  —  9.  ©  renders  |Vt  by 
SiKalaw  wbytav^  a  homiletical  expression  intended  to  warn  against  the  unjust 
acquisition  of  wealth;  for  a  similar  use  of  v.  see  BS.  14^**  2S'^  and  for  the 
idea  Pr.  lo^'';  ialtor  =z -weaith  Hcl.  2~  «/.  6  similarly  defines  PK^an  by 
dticaioo-i/n/s,  and  further  omits  ^2,  which  term,  here  unnecessary  though  not 
out  of  place,  may  have  been  lacking  in  the  Ileb.  MS.  of  6.  — 10.  JQ  jat*; 
O  T\ri9tu)vrii  vItov  (so  rightly  Procop. ;  the  text  has  alrtp  by  scribal  error,  or, 
if  irX.  did  not  originally  stand  in  the  Grk.  the  Dat.  alrtp  might  have  been  used 
after  the  vb.  r I fiirXriT ai) ;  but  a  marg.  note  in  i6"  (which  =  Jg)  states  that 
the  a.  is  found  neither  in  the  Heb.  nor  in  the  Grk.,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Grk.  MSS.  here  varied.  The  text  of  6  presents  a  conflation 
of  two  reatlings,  irX.  =  jrar  and  <r.  =  "^ac*,  of  which  the  latter  is  more  likely  to 
.  be  original,  and  the  former  a  correction  after  Heb.  The  reading  "y^v  suits 
the  context  and  is  adopted  by  Oort,  and  regarded  as  original  by  Frankenberg; 
it  is  pcrh.  against  it  that  in  the  combination  corn  and  wint  in  OT.  it  is  alwa>*s 
pi  and  never  "^37  that  is  used,  though  this  is  not  decisive,  and  "^37  seems  to 
be  required  by  the  parallelism;  for  its  use  see  Gen.  42*«'-  Am.  8^  Neh.  10*2. 

11, 12.  A  separate  paragraph  (a  quatrain)  on  the  benefit  of 
divine  chastening,  possibly  here  placed  as  a  modification  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  to  explain  cases  in  which  worldly  prosperity 
does  not  follow  rectitude.  It  would  then  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
editorial  insertion. 

11.  Reject  not,  my  son,  the  instruction  of  Yahweh, 
Anil  spurn  n«)t  his  reproof, 

12.  For  whom  .  he  >  loves  he  rej)rovcs. 

And  he  alHicts  <  him  <  in  whom  he  delights. 

11.  Synonymous,  ternary-  (or,  quaternary-)  binary.  Instead  of 
reject  we  may  render  despise  (the  general  sense  is  the  same  in  the 
two  renderings),  and  instead  of  spurn  (lit.  ioaihe)  the  nearly 
equivalent  be  wearied  out  7cnth,  weary  of  (so  RV.  j,  as  in  (]en.  2  7^ ; 
The  Grk.  \idiS  faint  not  (so  quoted  in  Heb.  12''),  =  "  give  not  up  thy 
self-command  and  endurance,'*  which  may  be  an  interpretation  of 
our  text,  or  may  represent  another  Heb.  term.  — 12.  Synonymous, 
ternary  (in  the  emended  text).  In  the  first  line  the  Heb.  has 
Yahweh  {^Yahweh  loves  instead  of  he  loves),  which  is  a  scribal 
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insertion  {expiiciium)  for  clearness. — The  second  line  reads, 
according  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  it /i//  [^j'<ra,  reproves  him\ 
as  a  father  [reproves^  the  smi  in  w/wm  he  de lights ^  or  Mights  in 
him  as  a  father  in  his  son.  These  renderings,  though  possible, 
are  hard,  and  the  suggested  representation  of  God  as  father  would 
perhaps  make  a  difficulty,  since  it  would  be  unique  in  Proverbs. 
The  translation  afflicts  given  above  (which  the  Heb.  consonants 
permit)  is  supported  by  the  paralleUsni,  by  the  Grk,,  and  by 
Job  5'^  The  parallelism  naturally  suggests  (though  it  does  not 
absolutely  require)  an  explicit  reference  to  disciplinary  sufferings 
The  Grk.  has  for  whom  the  Lord  iovcs  he  reproves^  and  scourges 
every  son  whom  lie  receives  (so  quoted  in  Heb.  12*),  in  which 
scourges  ==  afflicts.    Job  5*^^^*  reads  : 

Happy  is  the  man  whora  God  rcpfoves, 

Therefore  despise  [or,  reject]  not  the  instruction  of  Shaddai, 

For  he  wountis  and  binds  up, 

He  smites  and  his  hand  heals. 

The  similarity  between  the  passages  in  Job  and  Prov,  makes  it 
probable  that  one  is  an  imitation  of  the  other,  or  that  the  expres- 
sions used  were  current  in  the  schools.* — The  word  smi  in  second 
line  should  be  changed  to  him,  so  as  to  secure  a  better  parallelism. 
—  Whichever  translation  be  adopted,  the  sense  is  the  same:  the 
suffering  of  a  good  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  chastening 
dictated  by  love.  The  thought  is  found  in  Job  4.  5  (Eliphaz)  and 
33  (EUhu),  but  only  here  in  Proverbs.  The  sages  of  Prov.  else- 
where adopt  the  old  view  (defentled  by  the  three  friends  in  Job) 
that  suffering  is  always  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  the  author  of  our 
passage  (following  the  school  of  Eliphaz  and  Elihu)  considers  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  finds  the  explanation  of  ihe  suOering  of 
the  righteous  in  the  disciplinary  love  of  God*  which  is  also  the 
NT.  view  (it  is  suggested  in  OT.  in  such  passages  as  Am.  4*"^'). 
Though  hinted  by  the  earliest  of  the  Israelitish  ethical  writers 
(Amos),  it  appears  to  have  made  no  lasting  impression  lili  after* 

•  Recent  wrilers  are  di¥idt?d  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  priority  between  Job  5 
and  Pr.  1-9.  As  Pr.  agrees,  in  ihc  point  of  view  under  dt<itiission^  with  Bcn-Sira.  It 
should  probably  be  regarded  as  the  laler^  unless  Job  be  put  very  latL*  (in  the  second 
or  fir^t  century  B.C.).  In  both  Pr,  ami  Job  it  is  individual  rather  thati  national 
sulfcring  that  is  c on tem plated. 
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the  acceptance  (in  the  second  or  first  century  b.c.)  of  the  doctrine 
of  ethical  immortality.* 

11.  For  various  unimportant  var.  lect.  of  0  in  v."-  ^  see  H-P.  Jg  *^3 
should  probably  l)e  omitted  as  (early)  scribal  insertion.  — 12.  rn  without 
Makkef,  as  in  ^  47*  60*,  probably  a  scribal  accident,  nin^  in  v."  is  sus- 
tained by  all  Mss.  and  Vrss.,  but  may  be  omitted  (as  expUcitum)  \i*ith  advan- 
tage to  the  rhnhm.  For  JQ  aK>i  read  Hif.  3K32,  after  0  fUKmyoT,  and  as  in 
Job  5^8;  Pi.  aK3  (Dys.,  cf.  Cappell.)  is  possible,  but  does  not  occur  in  ()T. — 
B  P  pk;  6  (exc.  H-P  106)  Tdirra  vl6w,  adopted  by  Bi.;  the  r.  is  natural, 
and  may  be  rhetorical  explanation;  the  universality  indicated  by  JQ  in  ■  is 
involved  in  the  Ileb.  of  ^  The  p,  found  in  all  texts,  probably  suggested  the 
pointing  3Kr,  and  must  be  early;  yet  it  is  not  appropriate  here  (it  probably 
has  no  connection  with  the  common  address  "ii  of  v.^^) ;  we  expect  "yvH  or 
"WH  *?3,  and  this  reading  may  be  adopted  as  the  most  probable.  —  Jg  ^*"^'; 
O  Tapadix^Tai,  free  rendering  of  ft,  as  in  Mai.  i^^;  S^iH  ^^t  seems  to  be  repe- 
tition from  preceding  cl.,  or,  instead  of  nxn>  they  perh.  read  nx'^^  or  nT^\ 

13-20.  Excellence  of  wisdom.  —  A  group  of  8  couplets,  v.^^  ^ 
forming  a  separate  sub-paragraph. 

13.  Happy  the  man  who  finds  wisdom, 
And  the  man  who  gains  understanding; 

14.  For  the  profit  she  brings  is  better  than  []  silver,! 
And  the  revenue  she  bestows  than  gold. 

15.  She  is  more  precious  than  corals  — 

No  treasures  []  X  can  compare  with  her. 

16.  Long  life  is  in  her  right  hand, 

In  her  left  hand  riches  and  honor. 

17.  Her  \\'ays  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 
And  all  her  paths  are  peace; 

18.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  grasp  her  — 
Happy  are  they  who  hold  her  fast. 


19.  Yahwch  by  wisdom  founded  the  earth, 

By  understanding  established  the  heavens. 

20.  By  his  knowledge  the  waters  well  forth. 
And  the  clouds  drop  down  dew. 

13.    Synonymous,  ternary,  or,  quaternary-ternary.     The  Grk. 
and  Syr.  Vrss.  have  two  terms  for  man  (Jiuman  bein^  .  .  .  mortal)^ 


•  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Talmud,  see  Weber,  Thcol.  \  69. 
t  Heb. :  better  than  the  profit  of  silver. 
X  Heb. :  no  treasures  of  thine. 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Heb.  originally  had  such  a  vari- 
ation, perhaps  =  homo  .  ,  .  vir^  or  two  equivalent  words  ^  homo. 
Whether  wisdom  is  acquired  by  one's  own  effort  or  received  as  a 
gift  from  God,  is  not  said  ;  the  two  points  of  view  were  probably 
not  distiri^uished  by  the  writer.  The  beatitudes  of  Prov.  all  (with 
ihe  exception  of  16^*)  relate  to  the  individual  moral  life,  standing 
thus  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  legal  and  historical  books  (and 
y^  32^*  146*  EccL  10^^)  which  refer  to  national  life,  and  to  those  of 
the  Psalter,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  a  personal- religious 
tone.*  — 14»  Synonymous,  ternary-binary  (in  the  emended  text). 
Literally  :  for  her  acquisition  is  better  than  ttie  acquisition  of  sillier ^ 
and  her  revenue  than  gottt.  The  expression  rendered  her  acquisi- 
tion may  mean  the  acquiring  her,  or  rcfhat  she  acquires  (her  gain, 
profit)^  or  what  she  produces  (==  the  gain  that  one  gets  from 
her),  or  her  trade,  or  trading  in  her  (  =  RV\  the  merchandise  of  it^ 
the  word  merchandise  being  used  in  the  now  obsolete  sense  of 
commerce).  The  meaning  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  second  clause, 
in  which  tier  revenue  must  signify  either  what  comes  to  her  {her 
income),  or  what  site  yields  to  her  possessor  {ttte  income  from 
her)  ;  the  second  of  these  senses  is  supported  by  the  connec- 
tion, in  which  the  topic  is  the  advantage  that  man  derives  from 
wisdom,  and  by  the  similar  passage  S'^  my  fruit  is  better  than 
gold  and  my  reienue  than  sitver^  that  is,  as  vJ"  suggests,  what  she 
has  to  offer  to  her  followers.  From  the  parallelism  we  may  con* 
elude  that  her  acquisition  or  gain  signifies  the  profit  s/ie  hfings. 
The  translation  for  to  acquire  tier  is  better  than  to  acquire  sitver 
and  to  gain  her  {is  better)  than  go/J,  though  intelligible  and  not 
out  of  keeping  with  the  context,  is  hardly  allowed  by  the  Hebrew. 
Grk. :  for  it  is  better  to  traffic  for  Iter  than  for  treasures  of  gotd 
and  silver;  cf.  Mt.  13^^  Ladn  Vulgate:  far  the  acquisition  of 
her  is  better  than  traffic  in  sitt^er  and  her  fruit  is  of  best  and 
purest  gfltd.  Peshitta  Syriac  and  Targum :  for  traffic  in  her  is 
better  than  traffic  in  sititer  and  her  fruit  than  pure  gold.  These 
various  translations  give  the  same  general  idea.  The  parallelism 
here  and  8'"  suggests  the  omission  of  the  seconti  profit  (or  acquisi- 


•  The  Psalmist,  however,  often  speaks  as  a  member  of  the  nation ;  his  individual 
experience  is  the  common  one. 
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A^it)  in  first  line, —  In  tp  i9*"<^^^  similar  praise  is  given  to  the 
Tom  ;  the  points  of  view  of  the  sxige  and  the  psalmist  are  diflferent. 
— 115.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  Heb,  has  a//  thy  ireasurfs  can- 
not  (=s  mm  of  thy  treasures  can)  compare  with  her;  the  Possess. 
Pron,,  which  is  inappropriale,  is  better  omitted  with  all  the  ancient 
Versions.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  Heb.  noun  in  first  cL  (DTaE)  is 
uncertain.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Vrss. :  Grk.,  Syr., 
Targ.,  here  have  precious  stones,  I^t,  Vulg.  has  a/I  u^caith ;  else- 
where l^it.  has  a  number  of  other  renderings ;  in  Job  2^^^  Targ. 
has  pearls.  The  rendering  corals  is  based  on  Lam.  4^,  where  the 
word  is  used  to  indicate  ruddiness  of  complexion.  There  and 
here  RV.  has  rubies  in  the  text,  and  corals  in  the  margin  (see 
Job  2^^)  \  the  ruby  would  be  appropriate  in  Lam.  4^  by  its  color^ 
but  the  word  here  employed  never  occurs  in  lists  of  gems  (such 
as  Ex.  28*^-=*  39"^^  Ez.  28^^),  but  only  in  poetical  books  (Lam., 
Job,  Prov.),  The  coral  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients  (Plin., 
H.N^i  32,  11),  and,  as  it  was  found  on  the  coast  of  ludia  and  in 
the  Red  Sea,  might  well  have  been  known  to  the  Jews.  The  it^* 
Atuwg  pearls  (Bochart,  Ewald,  Reuss,  Noyes,  Strack,  aL)  would 
suit  if  the  complexion  in  Lam.  4^  could  be  understood  as  pearly  ; 
corals  is  favored  by  Gesen.,  Fleischer,  De.,  Kamphauscn,  and 
others.  Treasures  is  lit.  what  is  desired^  desirable^  precious. 
Wisdom  is  a  source  of  gain  (v.'^)  and  is  thus  precious,—  Between 
the  clauses  of  the  Heb,  text  the  Grk.  inserts  nothing  evil  shall 
resist  her^  she  is  well  knorvn  to  (or  easily  recognizable  by)  all  who 
approach  her ;  the  first  of  these  added  clauses  may  be  a  corrupt 
fonn  of  the  Heb.  second  cl.  {perhaps  for  nothing  desirable  can  be 
set  over  against  her)^  and  the  second  may  come  in  like  manner 
from  Heb.  first  clause.  The  addition  is  an  interruption  of  the 
connection,  and  its  meaning  is  obscure.  — 16.  Equivalent  clauses^ 
ternary.  At  the  beginning  of  second  cl,  and  may  be  inserted,  with 
the  Grk,,  and  after  the  prevailing  norm  of  the  couplets.  The  pre- 
ceding description  of  the  excellence  of  wisdom  is  figurative  — 
nothing  is  said  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  benefits  she  confers. 
Here  we  have  an  explicit  statement  of  the  material  rewards  that 
attend  her;  see  n.  on  v.^  Long  life  is  lit.  length  t}/  days.  The 
riches  and  honor,  here  mentioned  in  addition  to  long  li/e^  are  to  be 
taken  literally.    The  sage's  point  of  view  seems  to  be  twofold. 
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On  the  one  hand,  his  conception  of  wisdom  includes  prudence 
and  sagacity,  qualities  that  usually  secure  both  wealth  and  the 
esteem  of  men  j  cf.  such  passages  as  10*  ii-'^  12^^  14^  19*  21*^ 
22®  24^^  27*^  31*^''*  —  this  idea  runs  through  the  whole  book. 
These  qualities  do  not  exclude  the  higher  side  of  the  conception 
of  wisdom  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  idea  that  God,  by  some  direct  interv'ention  or 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  his  government  of  the  world, 
bestows  prosperity  on  those  who  obey  the  precepts  of  wisdom.  — 
After  this  verse  the  Grk.  adds  :  out  of  her  mouth  proceeds  righteous* 
ness,  and  iauf  and  mercy  she  bears  on  her  tongue  ;  cf.  Isa.  45^  out 
of  my  mouth  proceeds  righteousness  (Yahvveh  is  the  speaker)  and 
Pr.  ^i^  and  the  /aw  qf  kindness  [=  kindiy  instruction']  is  on  her 
tongue  (said  of  the  good  housewife).  This  couplet,  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  context,  is  the  addition  of  an  annotator  who 
felt  that  the  passage  should  contain  not  a  Pharisaic  glorification 
of  the  Tora  (Held.),  but  a  recognition  of  the  ethical  elements  of 


^ 


wisdom.     Our  present  Grk.  text  of 


(on  which  see  note)  is 


different  from  the  clause  here  cited,  and  the  latter  must  have  been 
translated  from  the  Heb.  or  from  a  Grk.  text  which  followed  the 
Hebrew ;  the  Grk.  should  probably  here  read  :  the  hw  of  kind- 
ness y  etc.  The  ethical  element  introduced  by  the  Grk.  lies  out- 
side the  idea  of  the  Heb.  sage,  whose  purpose  is  simply  to  describe 
wisdom  as  the  sum  mum  honum.^ll.  Synonymous,  binary,  or 
ternary.  The  pkasaniness  and  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  v.*^ :  a  life  controlled  by  intellectual  and  moral  wisdom  will 
be  free  from  disturbances  and  cares.  Cf,  Job  5^  where  peace  is 
the  reward  of  the  man  whom  God  instructs.  It  is  outward  peace 
that  is  primarily  meant,  but  this  would  doubtless  be  accompanied, 
in  the  view  of  the  writer,  by  serenity  of  mind ;  the  Heb.  con- 
ception of  Hfe,  as  is  apparent  throughout  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
was  distinctly  objective,  but  it  necessarily  included,  as  all  human 
thought  does,  the  posture  of  soul  Peace/  is  the  common  saluta- 
tion among  men  in  OT,  (as  now  among  the  Arabs),  a  general 
expression,  covering  all  the  outward  conditions  of  Ufe;  the  dis* 
tinctively  inward  apphcation  of  the  term  does  not  appear  in  OT. 
Cf.  Jno.  14^  i6^\  — 18.  Synonymous,  probably  ternary-binary. 
Tree  of  life  is  a  figtirative  expression  (probably  a  commonplace  of 
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the  poetical  vocabulary),  equivalent  (as  appears  from  ii*  13^ 
15*)  to  sounr  of  long  life  and  peace  ;  the  statement  of  this  verse 
is  thus  identical  in  meaning  with  that  of  vJ^ ".  The  poetical 
image  of  lifegiving  fruit  (found  also  Ez.  47",  and  cf.  the  fountain 
of  life,  Vt,  10"  aL)  is  probably  connected  with  the  conception  of  a 
primitive  sacred  tree  of  life,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  allusion 
here  is  to  the  tree  of  Gen.  2.  3 ;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  the  only  such 
allusion,  besides  that  of  Kz.  47*-,  in  OT.  (the  description  of  the 
garden  of  God  in  Ez.  28  has  no  mention  of  this  particular  tree). 
In  Genesis  the  life  is  physical ;  the  man,  it  is  said,  would  have 
lived  forever  if  he  had  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  even  after  he 
had  violated  the  command  by  eating  of  the  other  tree  (Gen.  3").* 
Here  also  the  life  is  physical,  as  appears  from  \}^\  there  is  no 
reference  or  allusion  to  existence  beyond  the  grave.  But  the  sage 
departs  from  the  account  in  Gen.  in  that  he  attributes  long  life  to 
a  quality  of  mind. 

19,  20.  A  separate  paragraph.  From  a  description  of  the 
blessings  which  wisdom  confers  on  man,  the  sage  goes  on  to 
exalt  it  as  a  gniding  principle  of  Gh)d  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  world;  the  same  conception  is 
found  in  8^^^  (and  cf.  Job  28»-»),  BS.  i^^  WSol.  7.  This  view  is 
characteristic  of  the  Wisdom  books,  while  in  the  Prophets  (Am.  4*' 
5**  9*  Isa.  40  —  there  are  no  such  references  in  precxilian  writings) 
and  the  Psalms  (89.  104.  139)  (Jod's  works  are  cited  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  greatness  and  his  care  for  his  people.  The  cosmical 
conception,  which  dwells  on  the  order  of  the  world  for  its  own 
sake,  belongs  to  the  ])ost-prophetic  period  and  indicates  an  influ- 
ence of  Greek  thought. f  This  paragraph  obviously  connects  itself 
with  the  preceding  and  not  with  the  following  (which  is  an  exhor- 
tation to  obey  the  laws  of  wisdom)  ;  whether  it  originally  formed 
part  of  a  larger  section  is  uncertain.  — 19.  Synonymous,  quater- 
nary-ternary.     Wisdom   as   primeval   attribute   of   the   Creator. 


♦  On  the  tree  of  life  in  Gen.,  see  Dillmann,  Genesis;  Budde,  liibl.  Urgeschichic  • 
Chcyne,  yob  and  So/.,  p.  123,  and  Hampton  Led.,  i).  441  f. ;  Schwally,  Lcben  nach  d. 
Tode,  p.  118. 

t  There  is  perhaps  a  trace  of  Persian  tliought  also ;  cf.  Cheyne,  Jf^.o.  Relij^.  Life 
after  the  Exile,  pp.  151,  ao8.  Whether  the  sages  were  affected  by  Egyptian  cos- 
mogonic  ideas  is  uncertain. 
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II  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  28  Pr.  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  point  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen.  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen,  i.     Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 

an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization.  —  The  expres- 
sions/<?//»^^^  and  ifi/ciMVA^'d^  belong  to  the  old- Hebrew  cosmo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  (ip  24'  136*),  as  having  foundations  (Isa,  51*' 
f  104**  Pr.  8^)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  (Job  9*  ^  75*^^' ) ;  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (cf. 
Am.  9**).  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thought  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  i*),  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  (Job  26"  ^  18"^*^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  mountains.  The  plti.  heavens  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts  ;  the  expression  heavens  of  hear- 
ins^  elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt.  10*^ 
I  Yi,  2F  ^  14^^)  conceives  of  it  as  including  diflTeTeni  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  world  are  given  in  Ex.  20* :  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth.*  —  The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa,  40  contains  a  polemic  against  polytheism)*  —  20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present ;  v.*'  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance  ;  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  Lit.  the  deeps  are  de/i^  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  wafers 
include  ail  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  and  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  ;  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Along  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply :  the  tfew 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf.  Job  28**-*  36*);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  above  the  sky.  Cf.  (Gen.  7")  the  double  process  by 
which  the  flood  is  produced :    the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 

•  For  later  jewUh  cosmogonic  ideas  see  SecrtU  0/ Emoek,  ed.  R,  H.  Charles; 
Weber,  Thtoi^  }  44.  On  Babylonian  ideas  cC  Jaitrow*  RtUg,  pf  Bab,  And  Assyria, 
pp.  44a  f.,  489. 
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burst  forth  (that  is,  water  rises  from  the  subterranean  ocean),  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  opened  (that  is,  openings  are  made  in 
ihc  sky  through  which  the  water  of  the  celestial  ocean  may  fall). 
Apart  from  any  scientific  conception  of  method  the  verse  declares 
that  the  divine  wisdom  appears  in  the  distribution  of  water  in  the 
worlds  It  is  possible  that  in  the  original  form  of  the  section  other 
illustrations  of  God's  wisdom  followed.    Cf.  8^". 

13.  fl  a^w  .  .  .  a^w;  0  (followed  by  &)  Av&pujiros  (di'V)  -  -  -  0^rh] 
wc  should  perh.  read  rUK  or  C'*!*  (so  Kamp.)  instead  of  second  k;  1L  omiia 
it.  —  H  p*|j*;  ®  eMe»^,  CI.  Alex.  Mignc  I,  357  fVf>€  (but  552  oUt),  assimilation 
to  vb.  of  •;  Saadia  pc\  — 14*  n"ino;  0  avr^f  ifiTopt^eaOtn  {CI.  A).  itir»p€v* 
$^ifa.i,  Prd  91);  ®''  VI  xp^^^^v  *•  Apyvfilov  0yj(ravpavt^  prob.  free  rendering  of 
J5,  cf.  3J^*  where  D  is  rendered  by  ifiyd^€<rdai;  S  follows  J^,  only  inserting 
^'^r^l'O  (—  :3b},  before  bist  word.— ^  Ifl.  The  tone  in  ^v*  is  drawn  l»atk  for  the 
sake  of  the  rbylhtn.  —  K  a^^jr,  scntml  error  for  Q.  2^J*JC;  a  simdar  error  in 
Lam.  4^  was  perh.  the  source  of  ^  e/Hy^^f  antiqito.^Yox  J^  t^kdh  read  with  all 
anc,  Vrss.  o^sun  (so  Uort,  Bi.),  the  restrictive  suff.  bemg  out  of  keeping  with 
the  context,  —  J|  >v;'*;  0  d^to»',  and,  in  the  doublet,  Amri.^trat  (k*  *  A  Avri- 
rd9fftrai),  (0  doublet  wovrfpii¥^  (Ton),  perh,  for  woBrirhw  (Jag.,  Grabe,  cited 
by  Scbb),  0j  second  doub,  ev^Mtau-TAr  iffrm  irStrfi^  rmi  iyyi^vffiy  a^^ 
(Proc.  by  scribal  error  ipyi^owriPf  0^  ^<^airTo^w>tf)  perh,  =  1^0^}  K^ri  n;?nij 
n^anp  or  ^^jd'^  n^«S  t;;  in  any  case  not  orii^inal.  —  For  J5  n:j  Oort  would 
rather  read  hSj  the  Prep,  after  nt:r  (= /i>^,  ft/ua/)  is  >  or  ^k  except  here 
and  8^*  Estb.  7^;  the  3  may  introduce  the  noun  of  estimation,  — 16.  After 
0*0^  T>*«  6  adds  xal  trti  ^^f,  apparently  from  v.'^;  the  addition  mars  the 
rh)thm.  0  also  introduces  the  v.  by  7A/>  (adopted  by  Bi,),  but  the  causal 
form  docs  not  agree  with  the  context.  —  On  the  couplet  inserted  by©  see 
what  lA  said  above,  and  cf.  notes  of  Lag,  and  Hciti  In  •*  we  should  perh. 
read  p6fM¥  5i  iXiov.^lt.  J^  a^:' :  ©««*-  itf  tlpifiqf,  6^'"^  nrr'  tip,,  ©«  omits 
prep.;  Jl?  is  to  be  retained.  —  IS.  In  *,  as  often  elsewhere  (rhetorical  expan- 
sion)»  6  prefixes  watri  to  the  Part.  {a^Mnc).  —  Instead  of  nj  the  suff.  might 
be  attached  to  the  Partcp.  —  In  *»  Jg  has  sing.  prcd.  -^ithd  with  plu.  subj. 
n^JCr.  IL  (and  so  Bi,)  makes  subj.  sing.,  and  ^C  prcd.  plu.,  but  these  ren- 
derings do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  precise  form  of  the  Heb,  text  of  the 
V^rss ,  since  they  might  in  any  case  make  their  translations  conform  to  gram- 
matical rules;  in  the  construclion  of  J5»  which  occurs  elsewhere  (Gen.  27'^ 
Ex.  ji^*  fil,  sec  Ew.  §  319 '0,  the  sing.  pred.  is  ilislrtbutivc  or  individualiz- 
ing, or  it  is  a  simplified  (unilarv)  form  similar  to  initial  sing,  vlh  followed  by 
plu.  subject,  1  he  vh.  "^r«  =  make  or  caU  hapf>y  seems  to  be  Denom,— 
Clause  *»  stands  in  ©"  kqX  tois  ^ire^tdd^m^f  ^*  aiJrV  ^j  iwi  K6piQv\  ©B*^ 
adds  dirV^aXtJ  and  <gS<«^*-A  a<|-^aXi59,  ami  so  S"  Proc.  Hib;  aff^.  = -»2»ko 
(taken  as  Pi.  Part.  -  ^uiJe  or  as  Pu.  zz^uiihJ^  and  perh,  read  nwKD),  is 
tmderstood  as  referring  to  wisdom^   m  «.  «.  apparently  =  n^r,  repetition  out 


i 


III.  iS^jo 


It  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  28  Pr»  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  point  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen,  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen.  i.  Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 
an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization.  —  The  expres- 
sions/f?////j'/<'// and  <fi/d'MV/W  belong  to  the  old* Hebrew  cosmo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  (ip  24^  156''),  as  having  foundations  (Isa.  51" 
^  104^^  Pr.  8^-*)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  (Job  9"*  ^  75^^^');  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (cf. 
Am,  9* '').  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thought  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  1*),  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  stip- 
ported  by  pillars  (Job  26*'  tp  iS"^^^^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  motmtains.  The  plu.  keaiYfis  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts  j  the  expression  heavens  of  keav- 
€nsy  elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt  10^^ 
I  K.  8^  ^  148^)  conceives  of  it  as  including  different  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  world  are  given  in  Ex.  20*:  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth.*  —  The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa.  40  contains  a  polemic  against  polytheism). ^ — 20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present ;  v.'"  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance  ;  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  Lit.  the  deeps  are  ciefi^  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  waters 
include  all  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  and  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  ]  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Along  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply  :  the  deta 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf.  Job  28*^*36**);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  above  the  sky,  Cf.  (Geo,  7")  the  double  process  by 
which  the  flood  is  produced  :    the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


•  For  later  Jewish  cosmogonic  ideas  see  Secrtis  */  Bnock,  cd.  R.  H,  Charles; 
Weber,  TktoL,  {  44.  On  Babyloman  ideas  cC  Jasttow,  Retig.  &/  Bai,  and  Assyria, 
pp.  442  f.,  489, 
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tie/^art  (or,  sicrn'e)  from  thine  eyeSy  keep  ^visdom  (or,  sagacity) 
and  discretion,  But  the  subject  of  the  first  cl.  is  lacking.  The 
antecedent  of  them  cannot  be  supplied  from  v.*''  -""  (where  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  knowledge  are  attributes  of  Ciod,  and  in  any 
case  such  reference  to  them  would  be  too  abrupt),  or  from  the 
second  cl.  (which  would  be  against  Heb.  usage).  A  similar  ob- 
jection applies  to  the  rendering  (obtained  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  Heb.)  let  it  [wisdom]  not  swetTe :  the  reference  to  wisdom 
is  abrupt,  and  the  sing,  does  not  agree  with  v.'-^.  The  Vrss.  are 
unsatisfactory.  Grk.  (the  text  of  which  may  be  cornii)t)  :  my 
son,  do  not  escape  {\\i.flow  aioay)  ;  I^t. :  let  not  these  flow  aiuay 
from  thine  eyes  ;  Syr.  Targ. :  let  it  not  be  despicable  in  thine  eyes. 
The  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  which  contained  the  antecedent 
of  them,  may  have  fallen  out ;  it  may  perhaps  be  supplied  from 
the  closely  parallel  passage  4^^.  We  may  either  insert  a  verse 
similar  to  4'-",  or  supply  a  single  word  and  read  let  not  my  words 
(or,  let  not  wisdom)  s7oerz'e,  etc.  The  term  swerz'e,  turn  aside, 
seems  strange  in  this  connection,  and  the  Vrss.  assumed  different 
stems.  We  expect  one  of  the  usual  words  for  depart,  as  in  2  7^ 
or  17",  or  else,  with  inversion,  turn  not  aivay  from  my  instruction. 
A  proper  form  may  be  got  by  transposing  the  clauses :  my  son, 
preserve  sagacity  and  discretion,  let  them  not  depart  from  thine 
eyes  (Umbreit),  which  is  without  Versional  support,  but  seems  to 
be  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  first  clause.  On 
the  terms  sagacity  ( =  wisdom)  and  discretion  see  notes  on  2"  and 
I*,  and  on  keep  see  notes  on  2**  3^  —  22.  Synonymous,  ternary- 
binary.  The  reward  (the  description  of  which  goes  througli  v.-'). 
Instead  oiwill,  here  and  throughout  the  paragraph  (simple  slalc- 
ment  of  result),  we  may  render  shall  (authoritative  stalemcnt).  — 
Grk.  in  order  that,  but  the  verse  is  better  understood  as  express- 
ing result.  The  life  is  physical,  as  in  3-  ^'^.  Being  is  here  better 
than  soul  (as  rendering  of  rc:),  since  the  latter  term  conveys  to 
us  a  spiritual  sense  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew  ;  we  might  trans- 
late they  will  (or,  shall )  be  life  to  thee,  that  is,  they  will  (or,  shall) 
confer  on  thee  long  life,  a  supreme  blessing.  Adornment  is  lit. 
beauty^  grace  of  form  (see  note  on  i'*'),  and  so  an  ornament  as  a 
thing  of  beauty,  and  as  a  lasting  possession  ;  see  notes  on  i'**  ^. 
True  sagacity,  it  is  declared,  will  bring  its  possessor  not  only  long 


in.  is-20 


It  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  28  Pr.  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  pomt  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalraists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen.  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen.  i.  Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 
an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization. — -The  expres- 
sions foundtd  and  e stab  it  shed  belong  to  the  old- Hebrew  cos  mo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  (i^  34-  136*^),  as  having  foundations  (Isa.  51'* 
^^  104*  Pr.  8^)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  {Job  9*^  i/^  75^^^0;  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (cf. 
Am.  9^^).  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thought  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  i*),  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  (Job  26'*  ^  i8'<*^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  mountains.  The  plu.  htavetn  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts  ;  the  expression  heavens  of  hfav- 
ens^  elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt.  10** 
1  K.  8^  (/^  148*)  conceives  of  it  as  including  different  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  world  are  given  in  Ex.  20*:  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth,* — The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa.  40  contains  a  polemic  iigainst  polytheism), —  20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present ;  v.^*  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance ;  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  Lit.  the  deeps  are  ciefi^  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  waters 
include  all  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  and  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  ;  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Along  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply  :  the  dew 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf.  Job  38**'*''36*);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  above  the  sky.  Cf.  (Gen.  7")  the  double  process  by 
which  the  flood  is  produced :   the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 

•  For  later  Jewish  cosmogonic  ideas  see  Secrtts  0/ Eit&ck,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles; 
Weber.  Ihfi^L,  {  44,  On  Babylonian  ideas  cL  Jastitiw,  Relig,  &f  Bab,  and  Assyria, 
pp.  4431,489. 
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tion;  the  imperative  be  not  afraid  is  here  out  of  place.  The 
wicked  will  be  visited  with  storms  of  calamity,  but  when  these 
come  the  man  who  is  guided  by  the  divine  wisdom  need  not  fear 
—  they  shall  not  reach  him,  Cf,  the  similar  statements  in  Job  5" 
^91^.  —  26,  Progressive,  ternary.  The  ground  of  hope.  Pra- 
kctor  is  lit.  €&nfiiieme^  ground  of  confidence;  cf.  Job  8^*  31**. 
1'he  specifically  religious  theistic  point  of  view  (as  in  Job  5^'"* 
^<^\)  is  here  introduced  —  wisdom  is  identified  with  trust  in  God, 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle  stated  in  i'. 


21.  If  Ji  w^^  be  referred  to  st*  \h,  this  use  of  the  word  (  ^  depart)  must 
probably  tw;  regarded  as  peculiar  lo  the  llokma  diction,  ^  (?rapapi/pi  =^  ^ip) 
and  IL  {effluatti)  appear  to  have  taken  it  from  Sn  Jioiv,  S&C  C^'J*  folt  by 
iVep,  2)  from  >>?  despiaibU.  In  4''^  #  has  ^^cX/irwffir,  SC  po  (from  "^m), 
L  nctdant  (from  \h  or  Srj).  Lag.  supposes  thai  ita/ja^pt'ps  (as  he  writes  the 
word,  but  apparently  without  MS.  authority)  comes  from  preceding  i^vjiiorav 
by  erroneotis  rcpelition  of  ppm^t^  and  he  thinks  it  impc»ssible  to  restore  the 
verb.  <5  (which  omits  f^  TJ7-)  niusl  be  rendered  do  n&t  slip  away  (that  is^ 
fr&m  my  instructiony  or,  from  whdom),  a  strange  reading,  and  SCIL  are 
equally  unsatisfactory.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  better  than  to  retain  f^x 
on  the  construction  of  the  verse  see  note  above,  Bi.  reads  t^"?^  3  sing,  fem., 
understanding  wisdom  as  subject;  Oort  iS*  (cf,  the  stem  ^tn).  The  reading 
of  SC  is  found  in  Kenn.  95,  150,  and  is  adopted  by  Houb.,  and  ihe  form 
it^*?*  (as  in  4-')  occurs  in  some  printed  edd.  (see  De'  Rossi),  ^ —  In  ^^S  attach 
]  pers.  suff.  lo  the  nouns,  and  ^  treats  iifj  as  Inf.  lleid.*s  remark  that  ^T 
reverse  the  order  of  the  nouns  b  not  correct  (cf.  Pink.).  — 22.  (gS  ?»^  ^  |j 
71  ^vx'f}  <roi/  (or  ffi)  f  I'X'I  M^P  23i  252)  is  free  rendering  of  ^.  ^23,  €F  wcKOt- 
Bui%  an<]  i)f  tlp'fttndf  doublet;  irdtrai,  rhetorical  insertion,  —  Jj  n^J"";  the  Qal  is 
regularly  trans.,  and  is  so  rendered  ^  91^  by  01L;  here  inlrans.  by  ©it  and 
apparently  by  5^;  Saadia  ^z*i  iVj-^  oiin  uSi,  in  which  the  verb  may  be  taken 
either  as  trans,  or  as  in  trans.,  and  thy  foot  will  n&t  ifrikt  (or,  thou  wiit  ttot 
itrikt  thy  foot)  against  anything  (rendered  intrans.  by  Dercnbourg  and  Lam- 
bert). There  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. — 
94.  JtJ  has  33c*  in  both  clauses,  Impf.  and  Pcrf,,  rhetorical  variation;  abetter 
reading  is  given  in  ■  by  <55  (foil,  by  ;^")r  (td^p  =  I'^r^  (referred  by  lliti.,  Held, 
to  influence  of  Dt.  6'),  ndopleJ  by  Bi.  on  the  ground  that  5§  is  intolerably 
tautological.  The  Vrss.  all  vary  the  expressions:  (S  kMj^  and  ica^ei/di/t; 
E  i^-tni  asrn  in  •  and  'z*r\  in  ^^  S  "in  in  \  cn  in  '';  IL  dormitris  and  qiti- 
escts:  and  so  Saad.  Ht  down  and  sttt^p.  These  renderings  may  be  rhetorical 
variations  of  J^,  In  C  the  srn^  is  explanatory  addition  to  in  (^).  — 25.  ^ 
Sh  may  be  changed  to  n^,  after  the  norm  of  v***,  or  perhaps  may  be  taken 
as  declarative,  which  force  it  possibly  sonoetlmes  has  in  poetry  (Job  32"^)  and 
devatcd  prose  (Jcr.  14"),  though  in  these  passages  it  may  be  scribal  error. 
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It  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  28  Pr.  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  point  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen.  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen,  i.  Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 
an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization.  ^ — The  expres- 
sions fauftded  and  es  fa  6  it  shed  belong  to  the  old- Hebrew  cosmo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  ((^  24-  136*^),  as  having  foundations  (Isa.  51^* 
^  104''  Pr.  8^)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  (Job  ^f  i/f  75"**');  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (c£ 
Am,  9^^).  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thought  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  r),  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  (Job  26"  i^  18^**^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  mountains.  The  plu,  heavens  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts  ;  the  expression  heavens  &f  heath- 
ens ^  elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt»  10" 
I  K.  %^'  i/f  148*)  conceives  of  it  as  including  difTerent  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  w*orld  are  given  in  Ex,  20^ :  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth,* — The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa,  40  contains  a  polemic  against  polytheism),  —  20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present ;  v.^*  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance  ;  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  lit.  fke  deeps  are  d/'/t^  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  U'afers 
include  all  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  and  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  j  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Afong  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply :  the  dew 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf.  Job  28**"*"  j6^);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  atmve  the  sky.  Cf.  (Gen.  7**)  the  double  process  by 
which  the  flood  is  produced :    the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 

•  For  later  Jewish  cosmogonic  ideas  sec  Secrttt  0/ Emaek,  ed.  R.  H.  Charles; 
Web^?r,  TAfol.,  {  44,  On  Babylonia^n  ideas  cf.  Jastrow,  Relig.df  Bab,  and  Aisyria, 
pp.  443  f.,  489. 
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nection  favors  the  reference  to  the  ''neighbor.**  The  term 
means  assocuite^  clansman^  neighbor^  friend,  but  seems  here  to 
be  employed  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Dt,  15^ 
Lu,  lo*^'**"^  (taken  from  the  Grlc,  of  Lev.  19^*).  Similar  injunc- 
tions are  found  in  ir*-^"«  ^'^  '"  17^^'  2i=»  27^"  BS.  29'  '-^  In  all 
these  the  tone  is  one  of  broad  human  sympathy.  ^28  enjoins 
prompt  and  hearty  help,  as  in  our  proverb  \  "  who  gives  quickly 
gives  twice  "  ;  there  is  no  ground  for  restricting  the  injunction  to 
paying  a  hired  man  his  wages  (see  Rashi) .  The  first  cl.  may  be 
understood  as  quoting  two  equivalent  speeches  of  the  man  who 
puts  his  neighbor  off:  Go  and  come  again  and  Tomornnv  I  wiH 
pre,  Grk.  omits  fo  thy  neighlfor^  perhaps  by  scribal  error ;  the 
expression  is  possibly  an  inserinon  of  the  Heb.  scribe  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  certainly  not  (as  Lag.  thinks)  to  restrict  an  injunc- 
tion which  was  thought  to  be  too  general  Cf,  the  omission  of 
the  similar  expression  of  vF'  by  the  Aramaic  Vrss.,  which  likewise 
seems  to  be  scribal  abridgment  or  inadvertence.  At  the  end  of 
the  verse  Grk.  adds  for  thou  knowesi  not  what  the  next  day 
will  bring  forth ^  a  not  very  appropriate  gloss,  taken  from  2  7^  — 
29.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Against  malicious  conduct.  Seeing 
he  dweih  in  confidence  by  ihee^  that  is,  dwells  unsuspecting,  or,  as 
the  Grk.  has  it,  seeing  he  dwells  ly  thee  and  trusts  in  thee.  Trustful 
feeling,  here  stated  as  the  ground  of  obligation  of  kindness,  is  the 
basis  of  social  Ufe  ;  to  a  generous  mind  the  plea  is  a  strong  one, 
—  30.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Against  groundless  quarrelling. 
I'he  verb  in  first  cl.  means  contend,  in  general,  and  in  this  sense  is 
found  in  proper  names,  as  Jembbaal,  —  **  Baal  [that  is,  Yahweh] 
contends  [forme].!'  It  is  a  common  term  for  litigation,  but  is 
here  used  for  any  (unfriendly)  disputation.  The  verse  is  tautolo- 
gous,  the  second  cl.  merely  repeating  the  without  cause  of  the 
first  clause.  One  or  the  other  of  these  might  be  omitted  without 
detriment,  and  in  fact  Syr.  omits  second  cL,  probably  for  simpli- 
fication ;  but  the  repetition  may  be  retained  as  rhetorical  fulness. 
The  Grk.  has,  in  second  cl.,  lest  he  do  thee  harm,  a  suggestion  simi- 
lar to  that  of  6^"^  14^^  20^  22-''  -',  but  here  not  in  keeping  with  the 
context,  which  contains  merely  injunctions  without  statement  of 
consequences.  The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  while  contention 
is  sometimes  right  and  necessary,  it  must  always  be  for  good  cause. 
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2T*  In  expressions  of  position  or  qualUy  ^7^  always  signifies  one  who 
employs  or  controk  the  thing  in  question:  kttshand^  owner  of  a  wife;  aliy^ 
Gen.  14^'  —  one  who  enters  into  and  employs  a  treaty;  dreamer^  Gen.  37**  — 
one  who  has  and  employs  dreams;  archer,  Gen>  49^  =  one  who  ijisea  arrows; 
a  man  t^f  affairs,  Ex.  24^*,  conducts  his  affairs;  cndiior^  Dt.  15- =  one  who 
makes  and  controls  a  loan;  the  hair  of  a  hatry  man,  1  K.  l*,  belongs  by 
nature  to  him;  a  iegtil  adversary^  Isa,  5C^,  is  one  who  conducts  the  prosecu- 
tion; one  who  is  rwern.  Nek  6**,  makes  an  oath;  a  inrd^  I'r.  l"^  uses  its 
wings;  a tt»aJ//r  effects  waste;  an  angry  man,  22^  29*^,  feels  and  shows  anger; 
^giuUon^  23*,  has  appetite: ;  a  r0gufy  24*,  makes  mischief;  a  bahbUr^  EccJ.  10^, 
uses  his  tongue,  There  is  thus  no  authority  in  Heb.  usage  for  the  statement 
(mftde  by  Schuh,,  De,,  and  others)  that  nia  ^j?i  may  here  mean  not  him  who 
does  good  but  him  to  whom  good  is  done;  antl  further,  the  sense  actually 
given  by  them  is  something  still  different,  namely,  him  who  stands  tn  need 
of  good  or  deserves  it.  Nor  does  Aram,  permit  such  a  rendtring.  The  word 
must  be  either,  with  S^,  omitted,  or  else  changed;  a  corruption  of  yy\  into 
V^jja  offers  no  great  graphic  difficulty.  From  0  ^vhty\  Gr.  suggests  vSws?,  and 
Oort  sees  nothing  better  than  \\^ir<\  but  0  is  probably  free  rendering  of  J|. 
— ^  K  'T'  is  possible,  but  marginal  reading  t-  is  the  common  form  and  is  found 
in  many  MSS.  of  Kenn.  and  iJeK.;  Rashi  gives  two  explanations,  one  =  Hi 
one  =  ®.— 28,  ft  ^'n  is  sing.,  the  Vod  being  third  rad,;  the  omission  of 
Ihis  letter,  as  in  margin,  is  unnecessary,  though  it  is  omitted  in  many  Span. 
MSS,  As  the  next  word  is  i*",  the  omission  of  T*']?"i>  in  €S  may  be  due  to 
homoeotelcuton,  or  possibly  to  horn oeoark ton,  especially  if  it  were  written  in 
the  abridged  form  i\  —  S*  probably  by  scribal  inadvertence,  transfers  ^rw  SP*1 
from  end  to  lieginning  of  the  verse.  On  the  aiidilion  in  <5  see  note  on  this 
verse  above.  —  90.  ft  5"^n";  0  t«<ctiJk^;  BS  yi^tiJi^  ipoTjpia;  the  figurative 
sense  devise  comes  more  naturally  from  ainr^  but  passibly  also  iiKsm  phugh. 
—  SO.  15  K''  Ck;  0  p4*  pcrh,  taking  ft  as  =  ^iJi  o^  pcrh.  reading  h^  "vjrw  or 
h'^  2?k,  —  It  was  hardly  on  moral  grounds  that  **  was  omitted  in  %. 

31-35.   Comparison  between  the  fortunei  of  the  wicked  and 

the  righteous  —  a  st-paraie  group  of  aphorisms,  similar  to  the 
religious  aphorisms  of  chs.  10-22,  hav'ing  a  gcQcral  connection 
with  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is  a  warning  against  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  apparent  prosperity  of  wnckedness. 

51,    Envy  not  the  man  of  violence. 
And  take  no  pleasure  in  his  ways^ 

32.  For  a  bad  man  is  an  abomination  to  Vahweh, 

But  between  him  and  the  upright  there  is  friendship. 

33.  The  curse  of  Vahwoh  is  on  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
But  the  habitation  of  the  righteous  he  bleties. 
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54.    Scoffers  he  scoffs  at, 

But  to  the  pious  he  shows  favor. 

35.    Wise  men  obtain  honor, 

But  ignominy  is  the  « portion  >  of  fools. 

31.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  warning.  The  second  line 
may  be  rendered  :  take  pleasure  in  none  of  his  ways  (lit.  take  not 
pleasure  in  ail  his  ways).  The  parallelism  calls  for  take  pleasure 
(i^Gen.  6*)  rather  than  choose  (which,  however,  gives  a  good 
sense).  The  violence  is  highhanded,  unlawful  procedure  of  any 
sort ;  man  of  violence  =  wicked  man  ;  the  "  violence  "  was  gener- 
ally practised  for  purposes  of  pecuniary  or  political  gain ;  cf.  10* 
16*^.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  something  in  the  fortunes  of 
such  a  person  which  one  might  be  tempted  to  envy,  and  so  to  be 
pleased  with  (or,  choose)  ;  for  the  explanation  see  i/r  37**^-.  It  is 
the  problem  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  is  here  solved  in  the  old 
way;  see  next  verse.  —  Grk.  reads  procure  not  the  reproaches  of 
bad  men,  and  covet  not  their  ways,  in  which  first 'clause  comes 
from  scribal  error,  but  second  clause  is  favored  by  the  parallelism 
and  by  24^^  i/r  37^  On  the  other  hand  our  text  is  supported  by 
24*,  and  gives  a  good  sense.  Lat.  do  not  imitate  his  ways,  which 
represents  the  Hebrew.  —  32-34.  The  reason  for  the  warning  is 
here  found  in  the  way  in  which  God  deals  with  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked.  The  rewards  and  punishments  are  earthly  and  ex- 
ternal ;  there  is  no  recognition  of  ethical  immortality,  and  life  is 
regarded  on  the  side  of  its  outward  experiences.  —  32.  Anti- 
thetic, ternary-binary.  This  form  is  common  in  chs.  10-22,  hut  not 
in  chs.  1-9.  The  term  abomination  is  used  in  the  earlier  historical, 
the  prophetical,  and  the  legal  literature  of  what  is  contrary  to  a 
religious  cult  or  usage,  Israelitish  or  foreign,  as  in  Gen.  43"^, 
K.  14*''*,  I)t.  i4\  Ez.  5'',  etc.;  in  later  books  it  is  extended  to 
include  moral  offences,  as  here;  it  means  something  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  Yahweh.  The  bad  (or  iniquitous) 
man  (for  the  term  see  note  on  2'*)  is  as  abhorrent  to  Yahweh  as 
an  idol  or  other  abomination,  but  with  the  upright  he  sits  as  with 
familiar  friends  (lit.  with  the  upright  is  his  friendship).  The  word 
rendered  friendship  means  private,  intimate  converse  and  friendly 
relation,  then  the  assembly  or  persons  who  thus  converse  together. 
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It  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  28  Pr,  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  point  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen,  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen.  i.  Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 
an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization.  —  The  expres- 
sions feunikd  and  csiaMshed  belong  to  the  old- Hebrew  cosmo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  (t^  24^  iS^*')^  as  having  fonndations  (Isa.  5tV^ 
i^  104''  Pr.  S^*)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  (Job  <f'  iff  75''^^0i  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (cf. 
Am.  9^^).  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thought  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  i-),  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  (Job  26^'  i^  18'**^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  mountains.  The  plu,  hearefts  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts ;  the  expression  heavens  of  heav- 
ens^ elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt  10" 
I  K,  S'-^  ^  14S*)  conceives  of  it  as  including  different  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  world  are  given  in  Ex.  20^ :  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth,* — The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa.  40  contains  a  polemic  against  polytheism).  —20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present  ;  v.^®  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance  ;  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past,  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  Lit.  the  deeps  are  ek/t,  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  waters 
include  all  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  ami  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  ;  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Along  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply  :  the  deitf 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  eiouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf.  Job  28^**  36*);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  above  the  sky.  Cf,  (Gen.  7'^)  the  double  process  by 
which  the  flood  is  produced :    the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 

•  For  laier  Jewish  cosmogonic  ideas  see  Sicreit  e/ Enoch,  cd,  R.  H.  Charles; 
Weber,  Thet^I.,  {  44.  On  Babylonian  ideas  d  jastrow»  ReO^,  0/  Bat.  and  Msyria, 
pp.  443  f.,  489* 
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tion  (i/r  74^^  aL),  or,  one  who  afflicts  himself  by  fasting  or  is 
humble  before  God,  and  so  in  general  the  God/Baring,  pious  (so 
used  of  Moses,  Nu.  i2'\  and  so  i/r  37",  quoted  in  Mt.  5*).  This 
last  is  the  sense  suggested  by  the  parallelism  here,  though  iowfy, 
humble y  is  also  appropriate.  —  Grk. :  the  Lord  resists  the  proud, 
but  shows  favor  to  the  humble,  quoted,  with  slight  variations,  in 
Jas.  4*,  I  Pet.  5*.  —  Bickell  omits  the  verse  as  an  interpolation 
which  breaks  the  connection  between  v.®  and  v.*^ ;  it  is,  however, 
closely  parallel  to  v.®,  and,  if  any  verse  is  to  be  omitted  as  irrele- 
vant, it  should  rather  be  v.'*  (see  note  on  this  verse  below). — 
For  the  sentiment  cf.  16^'.  —  35.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  first 
cl.  =  honor  is  the  portion  of  wise  men.  The  thought  is  that  of  11' 
12*  13*  14"  22®  aL:  men  of  integrity  and  insight  will  receive 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  their  fellowmen  —  the  approbation 
of  society  is  presented  as  a  motive  for  rightdoing  —  a  powerful 
inducement.  The  term  wise  doubtless  includes  moral  and  re- 
ligious as  well  as  intellectual  elements,  and  so  fools  in  the  second 
clause.  The  verb  means  primarily  to  have  or  obtain  possession  (as 
in  Jos.  14'),  and  secondarily  to  inherit,  a  sense  which  is  here  not 
appropriate.  Ilofior  is  the  respect  or  high  recognition  accorded 
by  (}od  to  man,  or  by  man  to  God  or  man  (i  K.  3^'^  Gen.  45" 
I  Sam.  6'') ;  opposed  to  it  is  the  shame  of  the  second  cl.,  slight 
estimation,  contempt.  — The  translation  of  the  second  cl.  is  doubt- 
ful, one  word  being  apparently  corrupt.  This  word,  as  it  stands, 
may  mean  lift  up  (from  the  ground,  2  K.  2^'),  exalt  (ip  89^),  take 
away,  rcmot'c  out  of  the  way  (Hos.  11^  Isa.  57"),  offer  2^%  gift  or 
sacrifice  (that  is,  lift  up  before  the  deity,  Ex.  35-*  Lev.  4*^).  None 
of  these  senses  are  here  suitable :  fools  do  not  exalt  or  remove  or 
offer  ignominy,  nor  does  ignominy  do  these  things  to  fools.  No 
satisfactory  translation  of  the  clause  has  been  made.  Grk. :  the  . 
godless  exalt  dishonor;  I^t,  (followed  by  RV.)  :  ignominy  is  the 
exaltation  (ox,  promotion^  of  fools  {y\\.,  shame  exalts  fools),  and 
so  Schult. :  the  brand  of  i?ifa?ny  gives  notoriety  to  fools ;  Syr. 
Targ. :  fools  suffer  (lit.  receive)  shame,  which  is  not  a  translation 
of  the  Heb.,  the  word  in  Heb.  meaning  not "  to  take  away  for  one's 

,.  own  benefit  or  use,"  but  "  to  take  out  of  the  way,  do  away  with," 
and,  in  the  ritual,  "  to  take  a  portion  not  for  one's  self  but  for 

/  God."     A  slight  change  of  text,  with  an  insertion,  gives  the  ren- 
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It  is  the  skill  shown  in  the  creation  that  is  had  in  mind  (as 
in  Job  2S  Pr.  8)  ;  contrast  the  national  point  of  view  of  the 
prophets  and  the  psalmists,  the  social  interest  of  Gen.  2,  and 
the  statistical  form  of  Gen.  i.  Wisdom  here  seems  to  be  simply 
an  attribute,  with  no  approach  to  hypostatization. — -The  expres- 
sions/t?//;/^/*:'^/ and  d-jr/t/MiVW  belong  to  the  old- Hebrew  cosmo- 
gonical  ideas.  The  earth  was  conceived  of  as  a  plane  mass, 
resting  on  an  ocean  {tj/  24*  136*^),  as  having  fonndations  (Isa.  51'^ 
i(/  104''  Pr.  S^**)  and  as  supported  by  pillars  (Job  9"  ^  7$^^*^)'}  Sheol 
was  apparently  supposed  to  lie  beneath  the  subjacent  ocean  (cf. 
Am.  9^"^).  Above  the  earth  the  heaven  or  sky  was  thoi?ght  of  as 
a  material  expanse  (Gen.  v},  fixed  in  its  place  by  God  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  (Job  26"  i//  18'*'*^),  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  the  mountains.  The  plu.  heavcfis  represents  the  sky 
as  made  up  of  contiguous  parts  ;  tiie  expression  heav^fus  of  htav- 
ens^  elsewhere  used  of  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deity  (Dt.  10^* 
I  K,  8*^  1^  148*)  conceives  of  it  as  including  difTerent  planes.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  world  are  given  in  Ex.  20'' :  the  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  the  water  under  the  earth.*  — The 
monotheistic  view  of  creation  is  here  assumed  as  generally  held 
(while  Isa.  40  contains  a  polemic  against  polytheism).  —  20.  Par- 
allels, ternary.  Wisdom  in  the  divine  direction  of  the  material 
world.  The  verbs  are  better  taken  as  Present ;  v.^  deals  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  here  we  pass  to  its  present  guidance  \  if  the 
verbs  be  rendered  as  Past^  the  reference  will  be  to  the  original 
arrangement.  Lit.  the  deeps  are  df/i,  that  is,  the  subterranean 
structure  is  broken  up  so  that  the  water  may  flow.  The  waters 
include  ail  bodies  of  water  that  issue  from  the  ground,  namely, 
springs  and  rivers,  and  also  the  sea  j  these  come  from  the  sub- 
terraneous ocean.  Along  with  them  is  mentioned  the  water  that 
is  held  to  come  from  the  other  great  aqueous  supply :  the  dew 
is  supposed  to  fall  from  the  clouds^  and  the  term  is  probably 
meant  to  include  rain  (cf  Job  28^^*36^);  the  reference  is  to 
an  ocean  above  the  sky.  Cf,  (Gen.  7")  the  double  process  by 
which  the  tlood  is  produced :    the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 


•  For  later  Jewish  cosmogonic  ideas  see  Se^nts  of  En&ch^  cd.  R.  H.  Charles; 
Weber.  754/.'/.,  §  44.  On  Babylonian  ideas  ct  Jastrow^  RtUg.&f  Bah.  and  Assyria, 
pp.  443  f.,  489. 
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IV.  Three  exhortations  (v.'-»,  v.»^»»,  v.»-*'),  the  theme  of  all 
three  being  the  excellence  and  beneficent  power  of  wisdom. 

—  They  are  like  those  of  chs.  2.  3  in  that  the  advice  is  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  while  in  chs.  5.  6.  7  it  is  directed  against  a  particular 
sin. 

1-9.  The  sage  cites  the  instruction  given  him  by  his  father. 
The  text  is,  in  parts,  in  such  condition  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  exact  sense.  The  Vatican  Grk.  makes  the  teacher's  instruc- 
tion (and  not  wisdom)  the  subject  of  praise. 

1.  Hear,  O  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father  — 
Give  heed  that  ye  may  comprehend  wisdom. 

2.  For  good  counsel  I  give  you  — 
Forsake  ye  not  my  teaching. 

3.  When  I  was  of  tender  age,  [] 
Beloved  by  my  *  father,* 

4  a.  He  used  to  teach  me  and  say  to  me : 
4  b.  "  Ix!t  thy  mind  retain  my  words. 

4  c.   Keep  my  commandments  and  live ; 

5  a.  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding. 

6.     Forsake  her  not,  and  she  will  preserve  thee. 
Love  her,  and  she  will  keep  thee.* 

8.  Prize  her,  and  she  wilt  exalt  thee, 

She  will  honor  thee  if  thou  embrace  her; 

9.  She  will  encircle  thy  head  with  a  chaplet  of  beauty, 
Bestow  on  thee  a  crown  of  glory." 

1.  Extensive  or  exegetical  (the  second  cl.  repeating  first  el. 
and  giving  the  reason  for  it),  ternary.  Exhortation  to  hearken. 
The  sage  (by  the  plu.  children  or  sons)  addresses  himsolf  to  a 
circle  of  hearers,  a  school,  though  the  difference  of  number  is  not 
significant;  when  the  sing,  is  used,  the  address  is  to  a  class  of 
persons,  young  men  in  general.  Father  is  not  here  used  in  the 
stricter  (family)  sense  of  the  word,  but  with  the  wider  connota- 
tion q{  teacher ;  see  note  on  i*,  and  cf.  v.^  below.  On  instruction 
and  wisdom  (the  term  usually  rendered  understanding^)  see  notes 
on  I*.  The  word  rendered  give  heed,  =  hearken,  attend^  is  a  syn- 
onym of  hear  used  only  in  poetry  and  solemn  prose.     Compre- 

•  On  the  omission  of  v.**>- ",  sec  note  on  these  verses  below. 
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htnd=know  (j').  The  source  of  authority  of  the  teaching  is 
the  experience  of  the  teacher. — ^2.  Continued  thought,  temary- 
(or,  quaternary-)  binary.  The  ground  of  the  sage*s  claim  to  be 
heard.  The  sage  speaks  with  conviction  and  authority  ;  he  beheves 
that  his  teaching  is  sound  and  important,  and  the  teaching  or  law 
that  he  gives  is  his  own,  that  is,  is  grounded  in  his  own  soul, 
though  derived  from  divine  teaching  ;  the  prophet,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  speaks  in  his  own  name.  Counsel  or  instriiciion 
( RV.  d&cinne)  >  with  which  iaio  is  synonymous^  is  here  given  to 
others;  in  i*  (on  which  see  note)  it  is  received  from  others. 
Grk,  gift  —  something  received.  Lat.  /  ^V'^  yvu  a  good  gift 
(omitting  for,  which,  though  not  necessary,  is  appropriate,  nearly 
=  namely) ,  —  3.  The  sage  refers  to  his  own  childhood.  The 
Heh.  reads  :  For  I  was  a  son  to  my  father  [or,  my  father's  son'\^ 
tender  [=  of  tender  age,  weak^  and  an  only  chiid  in  the  presence  of 
[=  with'\  my  mother,  Grk, :  /  aho  was  a  son,  obedient  to  a  father^ 
and  Moved  in  the  presence  of  a  mother.  The  first  ch  is  strange  — 
it  seems  unnecessary  and  unnatural  to  describe  a  boy  as  the  son 
of  his  father,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  writer  would  use  such 
an  expression ;  we  expect  a  word  descriptive  of  the  son's  rela- 
tions with  the  father  (as  the  relations  with  the  mother  are  de- 
scribed in  the  second  cL).  The  obedient  of  the  Grk.  seems  to  be 
free  rendering  of  oitr  Heb.  (instead  of  tender),  though  it  may  rep- 
resent a  different  Heb.  word  ;  something  like  this  would  be  pos- 
sible, but  is  not  particularly  appropriate ;  it  would  require  a 
change  in  the  order  of  the  words.  The  anfy  child  also  is  improb- 
able ;  an  adj.  like  the  beloved  of  the  Grk.  would  be  appropriate  \ 
but  this  sense  (RV.  only  beloved)  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
Heb.  word  here  used  ■  the  expression  as  an  only  child  would  be 
in  place.  After  calling  on  his  pupils  to  give  heed  to  his  instruc- 
tion, the  writer  (in  order  to  give  the  weight  of  tradition  to  his 
words)  might  naturally  say  for  I  myself  was  a  son,  undtr  the 
authority  of  a  father^  and  beloved  by  a  mother.  But,  as  only  the 
father  is  referred  to  (in  the  Heb.  text)  in  the  following  couplet,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  mention  of  the  mother  here  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  form,  and  that  my  mother  took  the  place  of 
my  father  in  the  second  line  after  the  expressi<jn  to  my  father  had 
been  introduced,  by  scribal  error,  into  the  first  line.      If,  with  this 
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correction,  we  substitute  beloved  for  only  son^  we  have  a  simple 
and  clear  sentence.  —  The  verse  suggests  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  family-training  of  the  time  (probably  the  third  century  B.C.). 
The  father  is  the  authoritative  guide  of  the  children.*  The  in- 
struction is  oral  —  there  is  no  reference  to  books ;  books  were 
rare,  and  were  probably  used  only  by  advanced  students,  though 
children  of  the  better  families  may  have  been  taught  to  read  at 
home.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  existence  of  children's  schools  at 
this  time.t  —  4-7.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  con- 
nection of  thought  in  this  passage.  V.^  *»  and  v.®  are  plain  ;  the 
difficulty  lies  in  v.**-  * '.  The  following  considerations  may  help  to 
fix  the  wording.  V.^,  since  it  interrupts  the  connection  between 
v.*  and  v.^  is  syntactically  confused,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Grk., 
may  be  omitted  (see  note  on  this  verse  below).  V*  also  inter- 
rupts the  connection  between  v.^  and  v.*  (this  last  verse  supposing 
a  preceding  reference  to  wisdom),  and  should  be  omitted.  We 
shall  thus  have  to  form  a  couplet  out  of  v.**  and  v.^.  The  resultant 
paragraph  is  not  free  from  difficulties ;  but  it  follows  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Heb.  text,  and  affords  a  clear  sense.  —  4.  The  two 
first  clauses  make  a  couplet,  continuous,  ternary.  The  father's 
address,  beginning  with  the  second  clause,  appears  to  extend 
through  v.".  The  father  alone  is  here  cited,  in  the  Heb.,  as 
teacher  (see  note  on  preceding  verse).  Grk.  (reversing  the  order 
of  the  verbs)  :  thry  said  and  taught  me,  thus  including  the  mother ; 
in  v.\  however,  it  makes  the  father  alone  the  speaker,  and  so,  prob- 
ably, it  should  be  throughout,  in  accordance  with  the  manner  of 
the  rest  of  the  section,  chs.  1-9.  —  On  mind  (lit.  heart)  see  note 
on  2\  Retain  =  grasp,  hold  firmly  in  hand,  hold  fast.  —  The 
third  line  of  the  verse  is  identical  with  the  first  line  of  7^,  arid  is, 
for  this  reason,  here  thrown  out  by  some  critics  as  a  scribal  inser- 
tion ;  but  such  repetition  is  possible  (for  ex.,  i^  =  6^^).  Grk.  has 
only  the  first  half,  omitting  the  words  and  live ;  but  for  this  omis- 
sion there  is  no  good  reason.  In  the  present  state  of  the  text  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  better  than  to  attach  the  line  to  the  first  line 

*  The  mother  also  was  doubtless  the  instructor  of  the  child  (see  i^),  whether  or 
not  she  is  mentioned  in  this  verse. 

t  On  the  education  of  children  see  Nowack.  Heh,  Arch.,  I.  p.  172;  SchUrer, 
Gesch,  (s=  Hist,  of  the  Jew.  People,  II.,  2,  §  37).  and  the  literature  therein  named. 
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of  the  next  verse,  though  it  is  an  objection  to  this  construction 
that  the  resultant  couplet  does  not  present  a  satisfactory  parallel- 
ism —  we  expect  a  whole  couplet  devoted  to  wisdom,  preparator}^ 
to  vA  No  arrangement  of  the  lines,  however,  is  entirely  free 
from  objections.  —  ^/?//  live  —  that  thoti  mayest  {ify  them)  iive, 
that  is,  "that  ihey  may  secure  the  happiness  of  a  long  earthly 
life  ;  **  for  the  idea  see  y.  —  5.  The  p^resent  Heb,  text  reads  ;  get 
wisd&m,  get  under  standing^  forget  not,  and  turn  not  aivay  /ram 
the  wards  of  my  mouth.  If  the  wording  be  genuine^  the  iteration 
expresses  the  earnestness  of  the  sage,  who  identifies  his  instruc- 
tions with  wisdom.  But  the  present  form  is  hardly  original.  The 
second  line  {and  turn^  etc.)  belongs  naturally  with  v.**" ;  and  the 
expression  forget  not  should  properly  fallow  not  get  wisdom^  etc., 
but  keep  my  commandments.  The  former  phrase  is  omitted  in  the 
Grk,  which  reads :  keep  commandments,  fofget  not,  and  neglect 
not  the  discourse  of  my  mouth  ;  this  is  in  itself  clear,  but  it  makes 
the  teacher's  discourse  the  antecedent  of  v,"  {forsake  it  not), 
whereas  the  tone  of  v.*^^^  almost  forces  us  to  regard  wisdom  as 
their  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  omit  the  second  clause 
{and  tf^rn,  etc.)  as  a  gloss  on  v.*''  %  and  also  the  forget  not,  and 
retain  the  rest  as  an  introduction  to  v,".  —  Other  proposed  con- 
structions are  :  forget  not  to  acquire  ivisdom,  and  nifefife  not  from 
the  words  if  her  mouth  (Graetz),  which  has  the  advantage  of  offer- 
ing only  one  subject  (as  in  v/')»  but  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
Wisdom's  "  mouth  ''  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  ;  Oort  also  would 
omit  get  understanding  (as  gloss  on  get  wisdom),  and  add  to 
forget  not  some  such  expression  as  my  /aw  (as  in  3'),  but  thinks 
that  the  whole  verse  is  probably  a  scribal  insertion  ;  get  wisdom, 
get  understanding,  fofget  not  [the  instruction  of  my  Zips],  and 
suten^e  no/,  etc.  (Bickell).  While  the  general  sense  is  plain,  the 
original  form  can  hardly  be  recovered.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
v.*  the  writer  passes  from  reference  to  his  own  *' instruction  "  to 
the  praise  of*'  wisdom."  If  the  Grk.  reading  of  v.*^^  be  adopted 
(see  above),  we  must  probably  suppose  a  break  at  the  end  of  v.*, 
the  following  paragraph  (v.'^  * '*)  having  lost  a  couplet  in  which 
7£^/>i/<£?w  was  introduced,  —  6.  Synonymous,  biuary.  In  the  Heb. 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  is  7ms do m  or  understanding  which 
preserves  its  followers,  as  in  a"  ;   in  the  Vat.  Grk.  the  subject  is 
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the  utterance  or  instruction  of  the  sage,  the  function  of  which  is 
the  same  as  in  j'  ';  the  essential  thought  is  the  same  in  both. 
The  verb  hve^  used  in  the  ethical  sense,  with  man  as  subject,  here 
has  the  abstract  wisiUm  as  object  (in  i*^  its  opposite,  ignorance)  ; 
in  the  Prophetical  books  (Am.  5^*  Mic.  3*  a/,)  the  object  is  gen- 
erally right  conduct,  in  the  legal  books  (Dt.  6'  Lev.  19^^  aiJ) 
Yahweh  and  man,  in  1^  (26*  119^  aL)  Zion  and  the  Tora.  —  The 
sing,  her  appears  to  point  to  one  antecedent  in  v.*,  whereas  Heb. 
there  has  two  terms,  —  7,  The  text  is  corrupt,  and  the  verse 
should  probably  be  omitted.  The  Heb.  reads :  thf  beginning  of 
wiuUm  — get  wisdom,  ami  in  all  thy  substance  get  understandings 
or  buy  wisdom^  and^  with  ali  that  thou  hast  gotten ^  buy^  etc.,  that 
is,  buy  wisdom  at  the  price  of  all  thy  property,  of,  23^  Mt.  13*'''  '^, 
or,  along  with  ail,  etc.  (.\V.  with  all  thy  getting  is  incorrect). 
The  rendering  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  (RV.  Zockler,  in 
Lange)  is  here  out  of  the  question;  the  word  (riTKi),  in  the 
sense  of  test^  chief,  principal^  never  occurs  undefined  (only  twice 
in  OT.  undefined,  Isa.  46^*^  and  the  doubtful  Gen.  1',  both  times 
in  the  sense  oi  beginning)  ^  and  here  we  obviously  have  the  familiar 
expression  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  This  expression  cannot  be 
brought  into  intelligible  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  verse. 
The  statement  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  **get  wisdom ^'^  if  syn- 
tactically possible  (which  is  doubtful),  involves  an  intolerable  tau- 
tology, and  the  same  objection  holds  to  the  rendering  (obtained 
by  changing  Impv.  to  Inf.)  .  .  ,  to  get  wisdom.  Bickell,  to  avoid 
the  tautology,  reads  the  beginning  (or,  chief)  of  thy  irnaith  is, 
etc.,  which  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  paragraph,  is 
without  Verstonal  support,  and  is  an  unnatural  form  of  expression. 
—  The  resemblance  between  v.^  and  v."^  is  obvious }  the  former  is 
expansion  of  the  latter,  or  both  are  corrupdons  of  the  same  orig- 
inah  In  any  case  vJ  internipts  the  connection  between  v***  and 
v.*,  and  is  probably  a  gloss.  Possibly  the  expressions  get  wisdom 
and  get  understanding,  written  in  the  margin  as  a  summary  of  v.*'^, 
got  into  v.\  and  then  in  expanded  form  were  inserted  as  v.' ;  this, 
if  it  happened,  must  have  happened  after  the  Vat.  Grk.  Vrs.  was 
made  —  the  omission  of  such  passages  by  the  Grk,  translator  is 
not  probable.  See  note  on  v.\  —  8.  Synonymous,  binary.  The 
meaning  of  the  first  vb.  is  not  quite  certain.     It  may  signify  cast 
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up  an  tmbankment  against  a  things  or  (Grk.)  around  a  thing, 
so  as  to  protect  it  j  or,  make  a  rampart  of  a  thing  (Jager), 
surround  one's  self  with  a  thing  as  a  protection ;  or  cait  up  as  a 
highway  (cC  15^**  Isa.  57'^),  and  so  make  plane  and  firm  ;  or,  per- 
haps, simply  raise  up,  exaii,  esttem  highlxy  prize  (cf  the  similar 
fonn  in  Ex.  9^^).  This  last  agrees  with  the  parallel  embrace^  and 
is  adopted  by  most  expositors.  Syr,  Targ,  have  freely  ime  her; 
Lat,  Rashi :  iay  hoid  a/her;  Saad. :  gii^e  thyself  up  to  her.  A  pro- 
posed emendation  is  :  despise  her  not  (  Frankenberg) ,  which  gives 
a  good  sense  but  not  a  perfect  parallelism,  —  9.  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. Lit.  give  to  thy  head  a  ehapkt.  Beauty  (or,  grace)  and 
g/oty  are  physically  descriptive  terms — ^the  sense  is  beautiful 
chapiet  and  ghrious  (or,  spkndid)  crown;  cf.  i^  BS.  6^*^^  25*, 
The  expression  may  be  suggested  by  a  custom  of  wearing  chaplets 
and  crowns  at  feasts,  or  on  other  joyful  occasions,  as  weddings ; 
cf.  Ez.  16^*  23*^  Isa.  28^  Job  19"  BS.  32*;  how  far  such  a  custom 
existed  among  the  earher  Hebrews  the  OT.  does  not  inform  us, 
but  it  may  easily  have  been  borrowed  at  a  later  time,* 

1,  %  takes  P7"<  as  suhst.,  arid  connects  it  by  1  with  "i3*3.  —  2.  J^  nrt*^; 
6  t^pQv^  IL  donum.  —  J^  v-^-^v-^;  H-P  68.  I6J.  248  Cump.  AW,  rh^  t^¥  X^«v, 
which  hardly  represents  a  iliffcrcnt  Eteb.  text  from  ours — not  necessarily 
Christian  correction  (I^g/),  more  probably  rhetorical  variation.  —  3.  S  ^i^/toof 
may  Ih!  rendering  of  Jj  y^  taken  a*  =  J<y?,  subminivt;  Lag.  holds  it  to  be 
rendering  of  ic  poor  (Lev.  ±^*^)\  Heid.  of  X'  Qpprtsseit  {2t^  f  10^* a/,), 
neither  of  which  terms  is  here  appropriate,  or  likely  to  be  rendered  by  ^x^jto^t. 
The  connection  in  Jj  requires  a  descriptive  term  between  p  and  ^ih^\  fi 
might  be  IransjHjsed  so  as  to  stand  before  '^  or  hcfore  r""5,  but  the  signifi- 
cation would  still  make  difficulty  unless  it  could  be  understood  ^%—pf(Ud 
(C  PJDC),  parallel  to  Moved  in  K  Read  0«  '^JC^  ^y\  T>  ^^'^  T3  »3.  — The 
ird>«  of  ®  is  probably  inserted  to  bring  out  the  proper  emphasis, —  JQ  *i*n»; 
read  -l^^^ ;  0  here  has  dyart^M«>**;  "''"''  i*  rendered  by  d^aTiyr^f  Gen.  22'  ^^  " 
(6^  docs  nut  contain  these  passages)  Am.  8*^  Jer.  6^  Zech.  I2^*^»  by  ^voytrft% 
Ju*  tl**  (0-^  adds  (i7aTjjT^)  ^  22'^'  25**  35",  and  by  pMvorfi6vQ\n  f  68^;  nn^  is 
always  rendered  by  some  form  of  d7a3r.;  we  cannot,  thereforCi  determine  Jj 
from  0;  but  in  any  case  "^^n"  must  here  mean  cnly  thiU,  and  this  in  the 
connection  is  inappropriate.  On  the  MS.  reading  ^ja*^  instead  of  ^ish  sec 
I)c'  Rossi's  note.^ — 4.  In  *  the  vl>s.  might  be  read  as  sing.,  as  in  J^*  *^^^  P^"*» 
as  in  O.'^'Kpttd^riv  may  represent  f^  ^sn^  taken  as  Nif,  («<:€  Concord,  of 


•  Cf.  Nowrtck.  tftb,  Atxh.,  1.  p.  185  f ,  and  for  the  Grk.  and  Rom*  customs,  Becker, 
CkATu  Ekc.  L,  04//.,  £iic.  I.,  and  the  refs.  in  the  DiCSt.  of  An(iq». 
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Grk.),  or  pcrh.  ICD^  (Dc.).  —  6  iiiUrtpoi  \hn/<n,  =  ^J'^3'',  hardly  original,  proba- 
bly rhetorical  interpretation  of  Grk.  translator.  —  )Q  n^n\  lacking  in  ^^  (i^^ 
ast.,  retained  by  Proc.) ;  the  clause  was  perhaps  introduced  from  7^  where  it 
is  natural  {Sb  adds  y***  at  end  of  v.);  according  to  Lag.  n^m  comes  from  the 
half-obliterated  r\'Qy\  of  a  gloss  (see  note  on  next  verse).  —  After  >S  ^  inserts 
nvi%  so  as  to  express  divine  authority  for  the  teaching,  or  it  =  ",  erroneous 
repetition  of  the  two  >  in  iDn>  h  (Pink.).  —  5.  )Q  nj^a  njp  t\:^^  njp,  lacking 
in  tf  ^  {Sb^  ast.) ;  Gr.  reads  Ti  nup  as  obj.  of  poyn  Sk,  and  omits  'a  'p  as  gloss, 
but  'p  as  obj.  of  'n  does  not  occur  elsewhere  and  is  not  a  natural  construction. 
The  whole  expression  (together  with  n\-ii)  interrupts  the  connection  between 
'.•^«D  (v.*)  and  'n  Sk,  and  if  v.*  be  retained  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss; 
it  may  be  retained  if  v.**>  be  thrown  out;  see  note  on  v.''.  —  7.  Lacking  in  ©^ 
(i^H  2Ai.) ;  it  interrupts  the  connection  between  v.®  and  v.**,  is  sj-ntactically 
and  lexicographically  difficult,  and  must  be  regarded  as  scribal  insertion. 
I^g.'s  explanation  of  v.''  and  v.*  is  as  follows :  v.^  in  distichal  form,  stood 
in  the  margin  of  some  I  leb.  MS.,  and  was  incorporated  into  the  text  in  two 
places  by  two  different  scril>es;  one  inserted  it  after  v.®,  writing  t\:^v\  for  an 
illegible  word  which  followed  ^^VH•^  (the  word  should  be  a  synonym  of  j-^r. 
and  Bi.  writes  S*n) ;  the  other  found  "\  and  iJ^jp  ^33>  illegible,  and  omitted 
them,  made  n^m  out  of  the  first  'n,  and  attached  the  resulting  sentence  to  v.*. 
This  ingenious  and  complicated. reconstruction  still  leaves  an  unsatisfactory 
couplet  the  best  of  wealth  is  get  wisdom  and^  etc.  As  'n  't  cannot  be  brought 
into  syntactical  relation  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  may  be  better  to 
regard  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  distich  similar  to  i^,  and  to  take  the  rest  uf  the 
verse  as  a  fragment  of  another  distich  similar  to  23^,  though  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  the  text  assumed  its  present  shape.  —  8.  JtJ  '^d^D;  ®  (and  so  i^")  rcpt- 
XopdKwo'oi';  5iC  3*an;  \,  arripe.  The  vb.  may  be  denom.  from  rx^'^^  or 
n^D":;  but,  as  from  these  nouns  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  st.  =  lift  u/>  (so 
here  Aben  Kz.  Qamhi),  it  may  here  be  rendered,  in  general  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  v.,  prize.  For  other  renderings  see  Schultens'  note.  Frank,  pro- 
poses to  emend  to  n^'^op  ^N,  from  Aram.  n^D,  =  Heb.  ^>2y  on  which  see  note 
on  this  V.  above.  —  In  *»  (gi,  not  so  well,  takes  -«3a  as  Impv.  with  3  sing.  feni. 
suff.,  attaches  2  sing.  suff.  to  'r\ry  and  connects  by  Xva  (}Q  ^d).  ^Z^  reverse 
the  positions  of  the  vbs.  —  9.  n»is  occurs  only  twice  in  OT.,  here  and  1^;  the 
stem  in  Ilcb.  and  Aram.  =  he  attached to^  accompany^  in  Arab,  and  Kth.  twisty 
wind  (so  pcrh.  also  in  Heb.  \r^\^),  which  is  the  meaning  in  n^*^.  Gr.  (as  in 
l»)  reads  .-''*'*:.  — Jj  13  nr;  0  vir€pa<rTrl<rnf  but  stem  p*:  {  =  give,  giir  up 
Gen.  142^  Hos.  ii*')  is  not  connected  with  p2  shieldy  which  appears  to  come 
from  p  enclose,  protect.  Gr.  proposes  "^j;?."*  bind  (see  6-')  which  is  hardly 
better  than  J^. 

10-19.  A  separate  discourse,  consisting  of  exhortation  to  obey 
the  sage's  inBtruction  (v.^*-^),  and  to  avoid  the  way  of  the 
wicked  in  view  of  their  character  (v.^*-^'),  with  a  description 
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of  the  path*  of  the  righteooj  and  the  wicked  (v.**  ^^).  The 
order  of  verses  in  the  second  half  is  unsatisfactory,  and  is  varioysly 
changed  hy  commentators.  Hitjcig  omits  w^"  *^  as  interpolation, 
inverts  the  order  of  vJ*^  '■*,  and  before  the  latter  inserts  /ift; 
Delhzsch,  Nowack,  Strack,  Graetz  simply  invert  the  order  of 
v."^  ^" ;  Bickell  places  v,'^  "  after  vJ*  *",  The  inversion  of  the 
order  of  v."*  '*  seems  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  secure  a  natural 
sequence, 

10.  Hear,  my  son,  and  receive  my  words, 
Ancl  the  years  of  thy  life  will  be  many. 

11.  In  the  way  of  wisdom  I  instruct  thee. 
Lead  thee  in  the  pathi  of  uprightness. 

12.  \Micn  thou  walkestj  thy  steps  wiJl  be  unimpeded. 
And  if  ihtju  run,  thou  will  not  stumble. 

13.  Hold  fast  ♦  my  ♦  instruction  —  let  it  not  go- — 
Keep  it,  for  it  li  thy  life. 

14.  Enter  not  the  path  of  the  wicked. 
Walk  not  in  the  way  of  bad  men; 

15.  Avoid  it^  traverse  it  not, 
SbuQ  ttf  and  pass  on. 

16.  For  they  sleep  not  unless  ihcy  have  dotie  harm. 

Nor  slumber  unless  they  have  made  tome  one  stumble; 

17.  They  cat  the  bread  of  wickedness^ 
And  drink  tbe  wine  of  violence. 

I^,    The  way  of  the  wicketl  is  like  darkness  — 
They  know  not  at  what  tbty  stumble. 

18.  But  the  path  of  the  righteous  is  like  the  light  of  the  dawn 
Which  shines  ever  brighter  till  the  full  day  comes. 

10.  Protasis  and  apodosis,  ternar)',  or  qllalerna^)^  Lagarde  (by 
a  slight  change  of  text)  reads  :  /^^ar,  my  son,  the  instruction  of  my 
tmrds,  etc.,  but  elsewhere  instructhn  is  ascribed  not  to  words,  but 
to  a  person,  and  the  verb  receive  is  favored  by  2^  The  form  of 
address  is  similar  to  that  of  vJ  ;  on  sing,  son,  instead  of  plu,  sons^ 
see  note  on  that  verse,  Tbe  reward  —  long  life  —  as  in  3"  *",  It 
is  again  the  sage  that  is  the  source  of  instmction.  — 11.  Synony- 
mous, ternary.  The  sage  (as  in  v.*)  dmractenzes  his  instruction- 
Not  (RV.)  have  taught  (or,  instructed)  and  have  led :  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  instruction.     Wisdom  is  here  parallel  to 
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of  the  time  were  favorable  to  violence  and  oppression,  and  it  is  on 
these  conditions  that  the  writer  bases  his  description,  which  must 
thus  be  taken  as  a  local  picture  of  life.  His  division  of  men  is 
simple  :  they  are  wholly  good,  or  wholly  bad,  or  igoorant  and 
stupid;  he  does  not  recognize  the  nicer  and  more  complicated 
experiences  of  the  soul.  There  is  a  certain  justification  for  this 
general  point  of  view :  evi!,  it  may  be  said,  whatever  its  degree, 
is  always  evil,  aud  therefore  to  be  avoided  ;  dallying  with  trans- 
gression of  assured  moral  rules  is  dangerous.  This  is  the  sharply 
deiined,  objective  old- Hebrew  view,  which  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  modern  disposition  to  distinguish  and  divide,  to  recognize 
good  and  evil  in  all  things*  —  The  defining  terms  wickedness  and 
vioieiue  (vj')  may  express  substance  or  origin  ;  the  meaning  may 
be  that  these  are  the  food  and  drink  of  the  wicked  (cf.  Job  15*" 
34^),  or  that  the  latter  procure  the  necessaries  and  goods  of  life 
by  these  means  (cf.  9^^),  and  both  these  senses  are  permitted  by 
the  general  connection  and  by  the  parallehsm  of  v.*®;  the  first 
interpretation  is  favored  by  Procopius,  Schultens,  Umbreit  ai.y  the 
second  by  C.  B.  Michaelis,  De.,  Zockler,  Strack,  Nowack*  The 
general  sense  is  not  affected  by  this  difference  of  interpretation  \ 
the  first  sense  appears  to  suit  the  context  better.— rhe  last  word  of 
v.^**  cause  {some  one)  $0  siumbie  presents  a  difficulty  :  the  object  is 
not  expressed  in  the  Heb.  (the  form  in  the  text  is  in  trans.,  the 
trans,  form  is  given  in  the  margin),  and  the  Syr  has  ////  fhey  do 
their  desire :  the  Heb.  may  be  corrupt,  but  no  satisfactory  emenda- 
tion  is  obvious.  ^ — Hitzig  omits  v.^"  '^  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
no  logical  connection  with  v.'^,  but  the  relation  between  the  verses 
seems  clear, 

18,  19.  Contraatad  fortUBes  of  wicked  and  righteoas,  pre- 
sented as  a  motive  for  living  righteously.  .'Vs  v.'*  connects  itself 
by  the  sense  with  vJ',  and  the  initial  and  {buf)  of  v.*^  more  natu- 
rally indicates  a  contrast  with  v.***,  it  is  better  to  transpose  the  two 
verses.  —  19.  Progressii^e,  ternary.  The  characterization  of  the 
life  of  bad  men  as  uncertain  and  perilous  follows  fitly  on  the  pre- 
ceding description  of  their  moral  character.  The  figure  is  that  of 
a  man  stumbling  on  in  darkness  —  so  the  wicked  is  exposed  to 
perib  of  fortune.      These  pertain  not  to  his  inward   moral  and 
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religious  experiences,  but  to  his  outward  fate ;  the  reference,  as 
the  context  shows,  is  not  to  the  darkening  of  the  intellect  and  the 
hardening  of  the  conscience  by  sin,  but  to  outward  uncertainty 
and  misfortunes,  such  as  sudden  death  and  the  loss  of  worldly 
goods  (cf.  I*"**  2^  etc.).  —  Instead  of  as  darkness  some  Heb. 
MSS.  have  in  darkness,  and  the  ancient  Vrss.  dark;  our  text  is 
favored  by  the  as  of  v.*^  The  noun,  used  only  in  poetry  and 
solemn  prose,  means  deep  darkness  and  gloom ;  so  in  Ex.  lo" 
Dt.  28*  Joel  2'  etc.,  and  cf.  the  similar  term  in  Job  3*  10"  ^  qi*. 
— 18.  Comparison,  quaternary.  From  the  connection  the  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  glory  of  the  righteous  life,  but  to  its  security. 
The  good  man  walks  in  safety — his  path  is  clear,  and  not  beset 
with  dangers ;  the  explanation  is  given  in  3^"*'.  It  is  happiness 
and  security  from  outward  evils  in  this  life  that  is  meant.  Such  a 
conception  of  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  righteous  may  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  later  doctrine  of  immortality,  though  this 
doctrine  is  not  hinted  at  in  Proverbs.  —  The  rendering  dawn  is 
not  certain.  Grk.,  taking  the  word  as  verb :  the  ways  of  ffu 
righteous  shine  like  light — grammatically  good,  but  not  favored 
by  the  form  of  v.'^,  in  which  the  standard  of  comparison  is  a  noun 
{darkness).  The  rendering  of  the  Lat.  Vulg.  (and  so  Syr.  Targ. 
RV.),  shining  light  (obtained  by  a  change  of  vowels),  is  not 
probable,  as  this  expression  (light  defined  by  its  brightness)  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.  The  term  brightness  is  used  in  a  general 
way  (Hz.  i^  Isa.  62^),  and  with  reference  to  the  light  of  fire 
(Isa.  4''),  of  the  moon  (Isa.  60^^),  the  stars  (Joel  2^°),  the  sun 
(Am.  5^  Isa.  60^  Hab.  3*  2  Sam.  23*) ;  here,  as  in  Isa.  6o^  it 
seems  to  be  the  light  that  precedes  the  full  day.  —  The  last  expres- 
sion in  the  v.,  lit.  ////  the  day  is  established  (or,  certain) y  probably 
means  the  coming  of  full  day  in  contrast  with  early  light  or  dawn 
(see  critical  note).  Many  expositors,  however  (Rashi,  Schult., 
Fleisch.,  De.,  Reuss,  al.)  understand  it  to  signify  noony  when  the 
day  reaches  its  height,  or  (De.)  when  the  sun  appears  to  stand 
still  in  the  zenith,  or  (Fleisch.),  in  a  figure  taken  from  scales, 
when  the  tongue  of  day  is  vertical.  The  perfect  day  of  the  Lat. 
(adopted  by  RV.)  lends  itself  to  either  interpretation,  and  is  per- 
haps preferable  for  that  reason.  Ewald,  who  takes  the  reference 
to  be  to  the  forenoon  sun,  thinks  that  the  figure  is  derived  from 


Ju.  5"'^^  (the  rising  sun  dispersing  darkness).  —  However  the  doubt- 
ful terms  be  renderedj  the  general  sense  is  plain :  the  God-fearing 
man  walks  in  a  light  (divine  guidance)  which,  so  far  from  growing 
less,  continually  increases,  and  shields  him  from  all  harna. 


10.  Instead  of  J|>  np\  the  noun  n;^^  ia  rca<l  by  Lag,,  who  objects  to  the 
obj.  after  two  Imps.;  jr2-%  he  thinks,  cannot  well  be  taken  as  isolated  exborla- 
lion,  and  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  paragraplis  (4^  ^^  5')  the  initial  vb.  of  hear- 
ing or  heeding  ia  followed  by  its  own  noun  { sonic  word  signifying  utterance  or 
teaching).  On  the  other  hand,  see  note  aliovc  on  this  wurtJ  \  &  —  J^.  In  •*  <85 
has  two  renderings,  one  =  R,  while  in  the  other  nimw  or  ^j-n  stands  instead 
of  njr,  or  (Held.)  less  probably,  n\^^2^  (^'^^ar?),  which  docs  not  occur  cUc- 
wbcrc  in  Pr-  The  seconti  rendering,  a*  freer,  is  prob.  original  (Jag,,  Lag.), 
only  6doi,  which  is  unnatural  seems  to  be  scribal  error^  through  incorrect  hear- 
ing of  the  copyist  (ilaciam),  or  through  a5oi>s  in  next  v.^  or  through  corruption 
of  the  Hcb. —  E  ^J2,  error  for  ^^C.  —  11.  llie  vb*,  are  Pres,  Perfs.^jg  in-, 
S  WotJf  (and  so  50»  which  agrec*s  with  plu.  in  ■*,  and  may  be  rhetorical 
•atunilattoDp  or  original  Heb.  reading.  —  12.  3^  th*  poetic  and  elevated  term 
for  step,  walk;  plu.»  by  natural  usage  of  language,  in  SS1L  and  RV.— 
JS  \pu  shahtt,  free  rentlering  of  %  '\i\  —  13.  Read  *^Di?,  with  6  ifk^t 
Taidffar,  as  the  connection  requires.  In  ''  (0  has  free  rendering  of  JtJ  — 
14.  )t{  ■>s^Kr>  (st.  as  in  *it",  and  Arab.  "iD);  the  Pi*  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
caus.  sense  =  had,  or  cati  happy ^  and,  oa  the  connection  (parallel  X3?)  here 
suggests  the  meaning  go  firward^  waik^  it  is  better  to  point  as  Qal,  as  in  9*; 
I^g.  writes  itrn  (for  '^is^kp),  which  perh.  gives  an  easier  rhythm.  The  Vrss. 
tran»bte  by  regard  as  fotittniiii  (d/siraMt),  be  pleased  witA^  tnvy^  ^  J^Xw^-uf, 
A9  ^irii^{<r|rf,  %%  ys>'*r^  %  tihi  placeat  (and  in  *  Hi  by  assimilation,  has 
d(Ucttrii).^-\%,  Jft  inr«D  is  sustained  by  parallel  n;3tr;  0  (folU  by  S)  rf* 
(^  h,9  riirv  o'TpaToirfffeiJ<rwa'i»',  perh.  =  ^^7"^?  (Jiig.)  o»"  ^^pp  (Lag.),  or  3:1)7^0 
(Oort)  iheir  pastHre-graund  or  (amp,  though  the  word  occurs  in  OT,  only  of 
flocks;  Heid.  suggests  the  improbable  -^q  disirict  (only  Nch,  3*  *'  ®  iff  pi- 
Xwpat);  Schuh.,  after  the  Arab,,  diUurim  serUm  ejus,"gtve  up  association 
with  them;  '*  E^  !C"-\k  (Buxt.  :r"»K  '3r.  c^nn)^  A**^*/  noi,  pass  tn>er,  without 
suff.,  and  following  suffs>  in  plu.  —  ^:3tr  is  perhaps  Aramaism.  —  16.  1^  K 
>^iC'D%  Q  better  ^^^tt  (so  J^),  though  without  obj.  expressed  (see  Ew%,  §  303  c) ; 
0  Koipiiiirrat  (writing  1  instead  of  ok)  ^  ijsr'^  (Schlcusn,,  Lag.)  or  133c? 
(Oort),  less  prob,  ij?^  (Heid.);  S  )^^r2^  m^p  do  fheir  tvill^  not  -  i^*?3' 
r*w>fr,  mature  (Umbr.)  or  i'^'-^d^  get  control  iy(Heid.),  but  free  rendering  or 
interpretation  ^\  ^—  do  harm,  werk  thtir  wicked  wilt  en  {%  work  fall  or 
deitructUn).  Oort  proposes  to  read  ip*n:r'  destrpy^  of  which,  he  suggests,  the 
>rz*''  of  V.''  may  be  mutilation,  Bi.  regarils  H  as  scribal  erroneous  copy  of 
last  word  of  v.^*  (which  v,  he  puts  immediately  before  v.**),  and  reads  y*"?^ 
murmur,  speak  himphemoiishu  which  0,  he  holds,  took  wrongly  in  its  other 
!  of  iodge.     Pheac  reading*  offer  no  advantage  over  J^.  —  It.   ft  D»D^n; 
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9  irapapdfUf^  =  Jg  —  ]Q  inp^  &  fuddffKotrrai  =  n^y^  or  nD8»,  which  Oort 
thinks  may  be  the  true  reading  of  }5»  ^^c  in8»*  being  then  corruption  of  in»ns»* 
(see  n.  on  v.*<^).  iSE  /!4«>  ^r^<z^  (acn*?)  m  M/  ^.  of  wickedness  {JL  of  the 
wicked),  which  is  not  favored  by  *>.  — 19.  J5  •"'^?!}?;  ^5  MSS.  and  BibL  Brix. 
have  3  instead  of  3,  and  so  9SbWL  have  adjs.  =  dark,  a  reading  which  agrees 
well  with  *>,  giving  explicitly  the  reason  why  the  wicked  stumble  —  their  way  is 
in  darkness  ;  on  the  other  hand  J^  is  favored  by  the  3  of  v.^*  —  the  way  is  dan- 
gerous, /ike  darkness.  —  Instead  of  iS^d^  nca  Bi.  (on  what  ground  he  does  not 
state)  reads  y^VDD^  L^^y  do  not  perceive  or  take  note  of^  its  stumbling-blocks, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  rhythmically  or  otherwise  better  than  J^.  — 18.  © 
takes  njj,  ^Sin  and  n^K  as  preds.  of  n^H  (which  it  reads  as  plu.,  bhoV) ;  this  is 
hardly  possible  so  far  as  regards  the  two  last,  which  naturally  refer  to  the  noun 
■>w ;  the  first  may  be  understood  as  Partcp.  agreeing  with  ">!«  (so  SbWL  and 
RV.)  or,  less  probably,  with  nnN  (in  which  case  it  must  be  fem.  —  so  perh. 
©),  or  as  vb.  (Oort)  referring  to  ms  (so  pcrh.  ®),  or  as  subst.  defining  iw. 
In  this  last  case  it  must  mean  daiun,  early  lights  and  this  rendering  is  favored 
by  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  contrast  to  the  full  day  of  ^.  The  pointing  as 
Partcp.  agreeing  with  "^in,  while  grammatically  good,  is  rhetorically  not  proba- 
ble; light  is  said  to  shine  (Isa.  q^^*^  Job  i8^  22^),  and  the  moon  is  said 
(Isa.  13^'^)  to  cause  its  light  to  shine,  but  light  is  not  elsewhere  described  as  a 
shining  thing;  if  the  epithet  were  employed,  the  expression  would  naturally 
be  defined  by  the  name  of  the  luminary  or  source  of  light,  njj  does  not  else- 
where in  OT.  certainly  occur  in  the  sense  of  daivn  (possibly  in  Isa.  62^,  cf. 
2  Sam.  23*) ;  but  cf.  Sb  Knjij  BS  50^,  where  6  has  d<rr ^  ^a;^ii'6s  and  H  Stella 
matutina. — J5  r35»  an  impossible  pointing,  since  the  word  is  not  a  subst.; 
point  p3^3,  Perf.  Nif.  The  OT.  meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  fixed^  firm, 
which  may  here  refer  either  to  full  day  or  to  noon;  on  the  expressions  rh 
a-Tadepbv  rrjs  ^/x^pas,  ij  aTaOcpd  fuearjiJippta,  Arab.  "^NnjSN  nc^Np,  =  noon,  see 
Schult.,  Ges.  (  Tlics.)  Fleisch.,  De.,  and  cf.  Lucan,  P/iars.,  ix.  528,  529. 

20-27.  A  paragraph  similar  to  the  three  preceding,  containing 
injunctions  to  give  heed  to  the  teacher's  instrnctions  (v.^^) 
and  to  practise  rectitude  (v.-^^). 

20.  My  son,  attend  to  my  words, 

To  my  instructions  lend  thine  ear. 

21.  Let  them  not  depart  from  thee, 
Keep  them  in  mind. 

22.  P'or  they  are  life  to  those  who  find  them, 
Health  to  their  whole  being. 

23.  With  all  vigilance  guard  thou  thyself, 
For  thus  wilt  thou  gain  life. 

24.  Banish  from  thee  wickedness  of  mouth, 
Sinfulneis  of  lips  put  far  from  thee. 


^5 
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Let  thine  eyes  look  straight  forward » 
Thy  gaze  be  directed  straight  before  thee. 

Let  the  path  of  thy  feet  be  smooth, 
Let  all  thy  roads  be  firm. 
Turn  not  to  right  nor  to  left, 
Keep  thy  feet  away  from  evil. 


20,  21.  The  exhortation. — 20.  Sjiionymous,  ternary.  Instruc- 
tions and  Und  are  lit*  say  nigs  (or,  wards)  and  turn  (or,  in  dine). 
See  notes  on  3^'  4^'^'\  — 21.  Synonymous,  binary-ternary.  Lit,  t 
Let  than  not  depart  from  iMne  fjrs^  keep  them  in  thy  mind  (Ut. 
heart,  the  inward  being),  =  keep  them  in  mind.  On  depart  see 
note  on  3^.  Syr.  and  Targ.  have  the  improbable  reading  let  them 
not  he  despicable  in  thine  eyes,  —  22,  83.  Ground  of  the  exhorta- 
tion. ^ —  22.  Synonymous,  ternary  (or,  binar)^).  The  grammatical 
number  is  uncertain.  We  may  read  ;  for  they  are  life  to  those 
who  find  them  and  health  (or,  healing)  to  all  their  del ng  (\\i.  flesh\ 
or  ...  to  him  who  finds  .  ,  .  all  his.  Life,  as  in  2^*  3"^  ^  4",  = 
long  life  or  preservation  of  life,  which  comprehends  all  outward 
earthly  blessing.  The  synonym  health  (or,  healing) ,  involves  de- 
liverance from  the  evils  of  life  ;  cf.  3^  J^lesh  stands  for  hody,  and 
so  =  heing ;  cf.  dones  and  (in  the  corrected  text)  hody  in  3^  The 
terms  fleshy  hearty  soul  often  =  self.  The  Gk.  here  has  all  fleshy 
=  all  men^  as  in  Gen,  6'^,  etc.  —  23.  Single  sentence,  ternary. 
Vigilance  as  source  of  life  and  happiness.  The  Heb.  in  first  line 
reads  :  mare  than  all  guarding  ( =  **  with  more  vigilant  guarding 
than  in  any  other  case  ")  watch  thou  o^^er  thy  heart,  ~  *^  watch  thy 
heart  (or,  ihyself)  more  than  anything  else  " ;  the  same  general 
sense  is  given  by  the  rendering  :  ahotfe  all  that  thou  pmrdest,  etc. 
(De.,  RV,  raarg.),  but  this  signification  ("the  thing  guarded**) 
the  ivord  has  not  elsewhere  in  OT.  In  this  interpretation  the 
object  of  the  comparison  (between  the  heart  or  self  and  other 
things)  is  not  clear,  and  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Proverbs.  A 
better  sense  is  given  by  the  Greek  reading :  with  all  watching 
guard  etc.,  that  is,  in  every  way,  with  all  possible  vigilance  and 
dihgence  (so  AV.,  RV.). — The  second  Une  is  lit.:  for  fro  fn  it 
are  the  outgoings  of  life,  that  is,  the  beginning  or  origin  (usually 
the  "  border  "  or  **  boundary/'  Ez.  48'*^  once,  apparently, "  escape/' 
^^g«(a>),  "i"he  it  may  grammatically  refer  to  hearty  but  Prov. 
11 
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everywhere  else  (as  in  3I  ^  *  «u  ^i  lo  u  ^ss  gss^  represents  life  as 
the  result  of  acceptance  of  wisdom  antl  obedience  to  instruction  ; 
we  should  probably ^  therefore,  take  the  //  to  refer  to  the  **  guard- 
ing "  of  first  line:  "therefrom  (=  from  thy  diligent  obedience) 
proceeds  life."  •  The  word  luart  is  to  be  understood  as  =  self^ 
and  not  as  indicating  a  contrast  between  inward  and  outward  life ; 
such  a  contrast  is  not  found  in  Prov.  —  the  outward  life  is  treated 
as  the  expression  of  the  inward  self  —  Life  —  prosperity.  The 
sense  of  the  couplet  is  :  with  utmost  care  guard  thyself  from  sin 
—  thus  wilt  thou  be  happy.  The  use  of  keart  as  =  intellectual 
being  does  not  rest  on  a  belief  that  the  heart  is  the  centre  of  the 
physical  life.  The  blood  was  held,  by  common  observation,  to  be 
the  life  (Dt.  12**),  but  the  function  of  the  heart  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and,  whatever  impor- 
tance they  may  have  attached  to  this  physical  organ  as  prominent 
in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  no  less  importance  was  attached  to 
other  organs,  as  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys  (and  perhaps  the 
liver,  but  not  the  brain).  The  ground  of  their  assignment  of  par- 
ticular mental  functions  to  various  physical  organs  is  not  known  to 
us. — 24,  25.  Against  wicked  speech.  —  24.  Synonymous,  quater- 
nary, lyukainess  and  sinfuiness  (RV.  froward  and  perverse) 
mean  departure  (turning  aside)  from  truth  and  right,  contrariness 
to  good  ;  cf.  notes  on  2^'^  j**.  The  man's  utterance  is  understood 
to  express  and  be  identical  with  his  thought  and  purpose ;  so  that 
the  precept  is  equivalent  to  "think  no  evil"  There  is  perhaps 
also  the  implication  that  evil  thought,  when  embodied  in  words, 
acquires  greater  consistency,  and  goes  on  its  bad  mission  beyond 
the  thinker's  control.  —  25.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Uprightness 
of  conduct  symbolized  by  straight  forwardness  of  look,  in  contrast 
with  the  devious  and  crooked  ways  of  wickedness  (v.**).  The 
serious  man  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  goal  and  suffers  nothing  to  turn 
it  aside.  The  rendering  in  first  line :  look  io  the  right  (  =  right- 
eousness) (Frank.)  is  unnecessary,  and  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
figurative  form  of  second  Hne  and  v."*-^,  —  26,  27.  The  path  of 
rectitude.  ^  26,  Synonymotis,  ternary-binary  (or.  perhaps,  ter- 
nary).    That  is,  "make  thee  a  plane,  solid  road  in  life.*'     The 

*  This  seems  to  be  Ibe  Interpreiition  of  Saadia  and  Rashi. 
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figure  is  taken  from  the  preparation  of  a  highway  for  a  king  or  an 
army  (Isa,  40*^*)  —  hills  are  cut  down  and  valleys  filled,  crooked 
roads  are  made  straight  and  rough  places  smooth,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  need  to  tnm  aside  from  the  highroad.  Even  so  a  man 
must  arrange  his  path  in  life,  walking  in  the  straight  and  smooth 
way  of  rectitude.  ^ — The  word  make  level  occurs  in  5®^*^  Isa.  26^ 
i//  78^;  the  sense  wcfg/t,  pomkr  (denom.  from  scales^  tp  58*'®*)  is 
not  here  appropriate.  The  second  verb  is  equivalent  to  the  first, 
meaning  /w/  tn  gm^d  anuiitian  €f  sfahlify  and  securify,  not  mark 
&ff^  lay  outy  though  these  terms,  like  ordered  and  RV.  established^ 
involve  the  same  general  idea  ;  like  the  first  it  has  the  general 
sense  of  preparedness  (Ex,  ig"  ^  7^*),  Grk. :  make  straight 
paths  for  thy  feet  (so  freely  Heb,  12^^)  and  make  thy  ways 
straight,  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  Heb.»  thongh  it  is  not 
verbally  accurate ;  evil  is  crookedness  (v.*^)  and  good  is  straight- 
ness. — ^The  plane  and  solid  way  in  life  is  to  be  secured  (v.**"^) 
by  accepting  the  inslniction  of  the  sage,  that  is,  of  Wisdom, — 
27,  Synonymous,  ternar}'.  The  straight  way.  Duty  consists  in 
walking  unswervingly  in  the  path  so  prepared  (v,**)  — to  swerve, 
the  second  cl,  explains,  is  to  fall  into  m/,  physical  and  moral. — 
Grk.  appends  the  quatrain  :  For  the  ufays  if  the  right  hand  Gad 
knmveth^  but  distorted  are  those  of  the  left.  And  he  himself  will 
make  straight  thy  paths,  and  gtdde  thy  goings  in  peace.  The  con- 
ception  here  differs  from  that  of  v?^"  in  two  points  (Hitz.): 
right  and  left,  instead  of  representing  both  of  them  divergencies 
from  the  straight  path  of  rectitude,  express  the  one  the  good  way 
and  the  other  the  bad,  and  the  ways  are  made  straight  not  by  the 
man  but  by  God.  The  insertion  (which  is  the  expansion^  by 
the  addition  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  of  a  modified  form 
of  5'')  was  made  by  some  one  w^ho  felt  that  the  fact  of  divine 
supervision  ought  to  be  strongly  brought  out.  Lagarde  thinks 
that  it  does  not  go  back  to  a  Semitic  original,  but  is  the  work  of 
a  Greek-speaking  Christian  of  the  primitive  period  ;  he  refers  to 
the  mmierous  dissertations  on  the  two  wa)s  in  hfe,*  On  the 
other  hand,  De.  shows  that  it  can  be  naturally  expressed  in  He- 
brew,    It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  whether  it  is  due  to  a 

*  Plato.  Laws,  iv,  717,  referred  to  in  Plur,,  his,  afi. 
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Jew  or  to  a  Christian,  but  in  any  case  it  bears  witness  to  the  free- 
dom, in  dealing  with  the  text,  which  copyists  or  editors  allowed 
themselves.  —  Hitzig  regards  the  Heb.  v.*'  as  a  superfluous  scribal 
amplification ;  however,  it  adds  something  to  the  thought  of  v.* 
is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  section, 
and  is  found  in  all  Ancient  Versions. 

21.  f^  )T^S*  Hi.,  only  here;  wc  should  perh.  read  Qal  (as  in  3*^),  so  Bi. 
0  tfirwf  fi^  ixXlirufflif  ae,  perh.  reading  iSr*,  from  '^Tj;  cf.  note  on  3*^  For 
S  ry>^  9^^^  have  al  Tr/yal  <rov  (=n^jVD)  and  ©28. 252.  2M.  w  al  x.  rrjt 
^ijt  ffov  (0^^  omits  vov) ;  Lag.  regards  the  latter  (which  Procop.  also  has) 
as  the  original;  but  as  the  reading  of  ^abx  has  no  meaning,  the  words 
r.  ^.  V.  may  have  been  added  by  a  Grk.  scribe  to  make  sense.  Nor  is  there 
probability  in  Lag.'s  view  that  the  5td  iravrbi  (=  nj?  Ssa)  of  g2M.  297  (inserted 
after  133^)  belongs  to  the  Heb.  original;  cf.  ©  tP^.  Heid.  suspects  in  ®  pro- 
vision against  a  possible  Pharisaic  interpretation  of  the  cl.  as  a  reference  to 
the  frontlets  of  Dt.  6^!— ^(E;  ^r;a  (I-ag.  72)  I^^^J,  from  ^'r,  as  in  3"^^  on 
which  see  note.  —  22.   As  the  suffs.  in  an^Nxb  and  ntra  are  inconcinnate,  one 

T 

of  them  must  be  changed;  the  sing.  i  cannot  be  retained  as  individualizing; 
Sb^  write  the  first  as  sing;  6  here  has  plu.,  but  in  *»  6^ '^^  IL  omit  suff. 
(giving  an  improbable  reading),  airrov  is  added  in  n<^*-  A  23,  254  Sb^  and 
airrCiv  in  1 09,  1 5 7,  252,  297;  these  all  go  back  to  }5»  and  show  that  its  form  is 
early.  —  The  ira<ri  of  <S'^^  «*•  before  rots  ci/plaKovaip  may  be  a  part  of  the  Grk. 
original,  but  does  not  call  for  the  insertion  of  "^d  in  J^.  The  air-fiv  in  ■  seems 
to  have  ^rj<r(s  (v.^^)  in  view.  —  23.  Jft  "^^ro  *?z2;  the  prep,  is  p  in  ST  and  A9 
{dirb  travrbi  0u\d7/iaro$),  3  in  ^  and  apparently  in  (5  {irdirr}  <^uXa#c5),  and 
It  {omni  cusfodia);  the  latter  is  adopted  by  Oort,  Bi.,  Frank.,  RV.,  and 
seems  preferable;  'o  means  properly  the  art  of  ivatchingy  hardly  the  thing 
watched  —  the  two  interpretations  give  the  same  general  sense.  —  The  tovtojv 
of  (S  in  ^  appears  to  refer  to  the  \6yois  of  v."^^  (so  Procop.  understands  it) ; 
the  pronouns  in  the  section  are  strangely  varied  in  (SJ.  —  24.  The  Vrss.  except 
Z,  render  by  various  adjs.  the  substs.  which  in  J^  are  defined  by  hd  and 
D'Pd:'  (so  RV. )  5  Np^::;'  d6'e/>,  representing  J5  ^'^^P-t  ^s  apparently  miswrit- 
ing  of  NP\-^;  (Z  i<r^p>';)  ;  cf.  ^  22*^.  —  On  rv^  see  Ew.,  §  165  d,  Stade,  §  304  r, 
Preuschen,  in  ZAT.,  1895,  a"^  De.'s  note;  the  regular  form  of  stat.  const. 
(from  n*?)  would  be  ^  —  this  seems  to  be  poetic  variation,  unless  it  be  from 
an  otherwise  unknown  st.  nr^^  n^e  nnr,  n*3y  from  r\2-z\  The  forms  in  pi 
appear  to  be  Aramaisms. — 26.  Both  terms  of  direction  n:j^  and  -f-^jj  are 
improperly  understood  by  (S  in  an  ethical  sense,  dpOd  and  diKaia  (and  so  Sb^^ 
Procop.),  and  the  first  by  SiTlL  (not  by  Ae2);  cf.  yp  if.~2Q.  ^^^  is  para- 
phrased by  SiC  ^ce/>  thy  feet  (lit.  make  t,  f  pass  by)  from  evil  ways  (as  in 
v.*^).  IL  dirige  for  d^'d.  — }!?  "'J  is  omitted  by  (5  (in  reversal  of  its  custom, 
which  is  to  insert  a  '^o  in  such  statements),  except  H-P  296  (correction  after 
}5).     1J3'  is  taken  as  active  by  (5A29.  — For  variations  of  patrist.  writers  see 
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H-R  ^-  87,    }5  *"^" ;   ®  *^'A  ^*oC  xairirr,  as  in  2'^.  —  Oa  the  added  quatrain 
in  fi  see  note  above, 

y.  A  dlficourflfi  agaiast  Besual  licentiousness  in  men.  —  After 
the  lisual  introductory  exhortation  to  give  heed  to  instmction 
(v.*^),  the  deadly  influence  of  the  harlot  is  described  (v,'-*),  the 
pupil  is  cautioned  to  avoid  her  lest  loss  of  wealth  and  destruction 
come  on  hira  (v.'"'^),  and  is  urged  to  conjugal  fidelity  (vJ*""*),  the 
motive  presented  being  the  fate  of  the  wicked  (v.^  *')  .*  Cf. 
BS.  2f-^  42^'*. 

The  De.'^dly  Power  of  toe  Harlot.    V.*"*, 

I.    My  ion,  give  heed  to  []  wisdom, t 

To  []  understanding  f  lend  thine  ear, 
2»   That  discretion  may  watch  *over  thee,* 

That  knowledge  []  may  preserve  tthee,' 

[To  jave  thee  from  the  harlot. 

The  woman  of  enticing  words.] 

3.  For  the  lips  of  the  harlot  drop  honey, 
Her  words  arc  smoother  than  oil; 

4.  But  at  the  last  she  is  bitter  aa  wormwood, 
Sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword. 

5.  Her  feel  go  down  to  Death, 
Her  steps  lead  down  to  Sheol; 

6.  «No»  well-built  highway  of  life  she  walks, 
Uncertain  her  paths  and  not  *  firm.) 

1,2.  The  general  ejthortation,  —  L  Synonymous,  ternary.  The 
Heb«  (in  this  followed  by  all  Anc.  Vrss,)  has  the  poss.  prons.  my 
wisii&m  and  ///y  urn  fen- fa  ft  ding;  but  the  sage,  while  he  speaks  of 
his  own  words^  c^mmandmenhy  iam,  imtrucHon^  never  elsewhere 
claims  wisdom  (=  understandings  knowledge ^  insight,  or  discretion^ 
as  his  own,  but  represents  it  as  the  goal  to  which  his  instruction 
leads;  see  i*"**-**  3**^  ^i.2.n»,»,  ^^^  ^^g  meanings  of  the  terms  see 
note  on  i*^. — ^2.  The  text  is  in  disorder,  and  can  be  only  con- 
jectu rally  restored  ;  and  the  connection  between  v,^  and  v?  is  not 
expressed.     The  Heb.  (followed  substantiaUy  by  all  Vrss.  except 

•  On  v»2i  see  note  on  that  verse  below. 

\  Heb. :  my  wisdom  and  my  uttderstattding. 
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Grk.)  reads  to  preserve  [=  that  thou  tnayest  preserve^  discretion 
[=  sagacity,  insight'],  and  that  thy  tips  may  keep  knowledge.  But 
the  reference  to  the  lips  of  the  pupil,  proper  in  4^^  is  out  of  place 
here ;  lips  utter,  but  do  not  keep ;  we  should  rather  expect  ^y 
mind  {heart),  as  in  3^  4*,  or  simply  keep  thou,  as  in  4^*  7*,  if  the 
point  is  the  inward  acceptance  of  wisdom  or  instruction.  The 
mention  of  the  lips  of  a  strange  woman,  in  v.^  might  suggest,  as 
contrast,  my  lips ;  so  Grk. :  and  the  knowledge  of  my  Ups  is  en- 
joined [or,  according  to  another  reading,  /  enjoin]  on  thee.  This 
is  so  far  better  than  the  Heb.  as  it  refers  to  the  utterance  of  lips, 
but  it  is  syntactically  not  in  accord  with  the  preceding  (in  which 
the  pupil  is  the  subject),  and  the  expression  is  strange  —  the  lips 
of  the  teacher  are  nowhere  else  described  as  the  possessors  of 
knowledge,  though  they  are  said  (15")  to  scatter  knowledge,  that 
is,  by  words.  These  considerations  are  unfavorable  to  the  emen- 
dations that  the  knowledge  of  my  lips  may  be  preserved  for  you 
(Oort),  and  that  my  lips  may  enjoin  knotuledge  on  thee  (Bickell). 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  construe  the  expression  thy  lips  (or,  my 
lips),  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  early  scribe 
from  the  next  verse.  Dyserinck,  omitting  this  expression,  and 
seeking  a  connection  between  v.^  and  v.\  reads  :  that  thou  mayest 
keep  discretion  and  knowledge,  that  they  may  presence  {thee)  from 
the  strange  woman  (cf.  7*).  Some  such  form  as  this  is  required 
by  the  connection.  The  resemblance  between  this  passage  and 
2I1.16  yi-5  jg  obvious,  and  we  should  probably  here  introduce  a 
couplet  like  2^'^  y"^,  and  read  :  that  discretion  may  watch  over  thee 
and  kno7v/edge  preserve  thee,  to  save  thee  from  the  strange  woman, 
etc.  (as  in  the  translation  given  above). 

3-6.  Description  of  the  harlot;  cf.  2^^^"  ywi  2627.  The  de- 
scription follows  abruptly  on  the  exhortation,  while  elsewhere 
there  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  appeal  {hear,  attend)  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  instruction.  Before  v.^  the  Grk.  inserts  give 
no  heed  to  a  worthless  woman  (Lat.  .  .  ,  to  a  woman's  deceit)  ;  but 
this  destroys  the  distichal  form  of  the  verse ;  it  is  a  scribal  effort 
to  secure  connection  between  v.*  and  v.',  but  it  is  not  in  the 
manner  of  similar  passages,  and  probably  does  not  represent  a 
Heb.  text.     On  other  proposed  transitional  expressions  see  note 
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at>ove  -f  some  reference  to  the  sfrafigr  woman  must  have  preceded 
v,^,  but  it  was  early  losL  —  The  warning  is  addressed  only  to  men  ; 
nothing  is  said  of  the  danger  to  women  from  the  seductions  of 
men.  This  silence  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  belief  that  women 
were  more  hedged  in  and  guarded  by  social  arrangements,  and 
less  exposed  to  temptation  than  men  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  resuh 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  OF.  (as  in  most  ancient  and  modem  works 
on  practical  ethics)  it  is  only  men  that  are  had  in  mind,  the  moral 
independence  of  women  not  being  distinctly  recognized.  The 
only  addresses  to  women  as  such  in  O T.  are  the  denunciation  of 
the  luxurious  ladies  of  Jerusalem  in  Isa.  5^*'-4'  (connected  with 
the  nation's  defection  from  Yahweh),  and  the  similar  sarcastic 
prediction  of  Am,  4^"^,  directed  against  the  great  ladies  of  Samaria. 
Ex.  (13*''^)  denounces  the  prophetesses  in  their  official  capacity. 
Ben-Sira  (25^  =*  26^"  42^**)  directs  the  husband  how  to  deal  with 
his  erring  wife,  and  the  father  how  to  manage  his  daughter,  but 
addresses  no  word  of  advice  to  women.  In  our  chapter  ihe  man 
who  is  warned  is  thought  of  as  married  (vJ'^),  and,  if  we  may  con- 
clude from  7^^,  the  woman  against  whom  he  is  warned  is  married. 
The  married  state  is  regarded  as  the  normal  one;  in  ancient  life, 
men,  as  a  rule,  were  married  at  an  early  age.  —  3,  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. On  strange  7mman,  —  harlot,  see  note  on  2^*.  The  specious, 
soft-speaking  lips  are  compared  to  a  honeycomb,  anri  are  said  to 
dn}/i  himey  (the  word  means  the  honey  of  the  comb),  an  expression 
which  in  Cant.  4^'  denotes  not  sweet  speech  but  bodily  sweetness. 
Bickell  judges,  from  the  parallelism,  that  the  verb  drop  does  not 
belong  here,  but  has  been  inr reduced  from  Cant.  4",  and  that  we 
shouM  read  the  tips  .  .  .  are  homy;  the  emendation  hardly  im- 
proves the  rhythm  of  the  Heb.,  and  is  otherwise  improbable  — 
the  sweetness  of  honey  is  a  standard  of  comparison  in  the  Bible 
(Ju.  14'*  Ex.  f  Rev.  10*"*"  y^f  19*"  119"**),  but  neither  mouth  nor 
lip  is  called  honey;  we  might,  perhaps,  say  are  sweet  as  honey,  or, 
are  as  htitm\  though,  while  ivords  are  called  honey  (16**),  the 
mouth  or  the  lip  is  rather  the  source  from  which  the  honey  drops 
or  flows.  —  The  term  rendered  words  (RV.  mouth)  is  properly 
palate  (roof  of  the  mouth),  to  which  the  tongue  cleaves  from 
thirst  (Lam.  4*)  or  from  emotion  (Job  29^''),  the  result  being 
sometimes  dumbness  (Ez,  3**)  ;   it  is  the  organ  of  physical  taste 
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(Job  12"),  and  thence  comes  to  express  intellectual  discerament 
(Job  6*^)  ;  and  it  is  used,  as  here,  for  the  vocal  cavity  as  the  seat 
of  speech  (8^  Hos.  8') ;  its  smoothness  denotes  flattery  (29*)  or 
hypocrisy  (t/f  5^°)  ;  so  Eng.  smooth  and  oily,  —  The  woman  is  de- 
scribed as  mistress  of  cajoling,  enticing  words ;  see  the  specimen 
of  her  persuasions  given  in  7**"*^.  Rashi  and  other  Jewish  exposi- 
tors explain  the  figure  of  the  woman  as  Epicureanism  (philosophi- 
cal scepticism,  irreligiousness) ,  or  as  heresy  in  general  (including 
idolatry)  ;  and  it  was  similarly  allegorized  by  some  early  Christian 
writers.  —  4.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.  the  end  (RV.  latter  end) 
of  her  is  bitter^  etc.,  that  is,  the  final  outcome  or  result  of  relations 
with  her;  the  term  end  (Heb.  aharith)  always  involves  the  idea 
of  final  judgment.  In  contrast  with  the  sweetness  and  smooth- 
ness of  the  woman's  speech  and  demeanor  is  put  the  bitterness 
and  sharpness  of  the  doom  she  brings  on  men  (v;"^).  Wormwood 
is  a  symbol  in  OF.  of  suffering,  as  the  result  of  man's  injustice 
(Am.  5"  6^-),  or  as  divine  punishment  (Dt.  29^*^^"^  Jer.  9'^^"^  23" 
Lam.  3"  ^^)  or,  as  here,  as  the  natural  outcome  of  man's  sin.  The 
plant  meant  is  some  species  oi  Artemisia*;  the  word  is  probably 
here  used  in  a  generic  sense  ;  Grk.  bile,  the  other  Vrss.  absinthium, 
—  5.  Synonymous,  ternary.  See  2^*.  Death  is  here  a  place,  =  the 
realm  of  death,  =  Sheol.  —  Lead  doivn  to  is  lit.  take  hold  on  (as 
in  }\i  1 7'')  =  cleave  to,  follow  (or,  keep)  the  path  to.  On  Sheol 
see  note  on  i'-.  The  woman's  manner  of  life  is  represented  as 
flital  to  earthly  well-being  —  to  enter  into  relations  with  her  is  to 
go  the  way  that  shortens  one's  days ;  the  purely  moral  side  of  the 
procedure  is  not  referred  to.  This  is  part  of  the  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Book  that  wickedness  brings  death,  that  is,  pre- 
mature and  unhappy  death  ;  so  2^^-^  4^®.  Whether  in  the  present 
case  death  comes  from  the  weakening  of  bodily  strength  or  by 
direct  intervention  of  God  is  not  said.  The  connection  does  not 
suggest  a  reference  to  legal  punishment.  —  Grk. :  for  the  feet  of 
folly  (perh.  a  philosojjhical  abstraction)  lead  her  associates  ivith 
death  to  Hades,  and  her  steps  are  not  firmly  fixed,  paraphrase,  with 
instead  of  to,  incorrect  division  of  the  verse,  and  consequent  inser- 


•  See  Celsius,  Hurobotamcum  ;  Tristraxn,  Survey :  J.  H.  Balfour,  Plants  of  the 
Bible. 


tion  of  the  negative.  Lat.,  second  cl» :  her  steps  penetrate  unto 
the  Underworld  or  the  dead  {ad  inferos). — 6.  Text  and  trans- 
lation are  uncertain.  The  Heb.  reads  :  the  path  ef  life  lest  she  [or, 
thoti]  make  level ^  her  ways  are  am  table  \iottcr^  reei^  wander  aim- 
lessly\^  she  knows  not  [or,  thau  knowest  nofj',  that  is,  her  ways 
are  unstable  in  order  that  she  may  not  [or,  that  thou  may  est  not^ 
prepare  the  paths  of  life ;  but  ip  sentences  in  which  the  protaiiis 
is  introduced  by  /^r/,  the  apodosis  always  states  that  which  is 
done  in  order  that  something  else  may  not  happen  (the  two 
things  myst,  of  course,  be  different),  while  here  the  two  clauses 
are  identical  in  meaning  —  to  say  that  her  paths  are  unstable  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  stable,  or,  in  order  that  thou,  if  thou 
walk  in  them,  may  est  not  be  stable  (cf,  4'*^),  gives  no  sense,  and 
could  not  have  been  written  by  the  Heb,  author.  The  Anc.  Vrss, 
take  first  cL  as  an  independent  affirmation  parallel  to  second  cl., 
and  have  not  instead  of  lest,  and  this  no  doubt  gives  the  proper 
general  form  (but  RV.  so  that  .  .  not  is  impossible).  The  con- 
nection indicates  that  it  is  the  woman  {and  not  the  man)  that  is 
spoken  of  throughout  the  verse  ;  the  verb  in  first  cL  means  make 
plane ^  and  not  enter  on,  walk  in  (Anc.  Vrss.),  or,  ponder  (Schult. 
RV.  marg.).  The  last  phrase  of  the  verse,  she  knows  not,  is 
strange,  whether  it  be  taken  to  mean  that  she  knows  not  that  her 
ways  are  unstable,  or  that  she  knows  not  whither  her  ways  wander 
—  the  point  indicated  by  the  connection  is  not  her  ignorance  (in 
9*^  ignorance  is  appropriately  introduced,  and  cf.  ^  35^*),  but  the 
evil  character  of  her  paths.  Our  verse  is  clearly  intended  to 
express  the  contrast  to  4^' :  there  make  level  the  path  0/  thy  feet, 
here  she  does  not  make  level  the  way  of  life ;  there  let  all  thy  ways 
he  made  firm ^  here  her  paths  are  unstable  and,  after  which  we 
expect  an  expression  =  not  firm.  There  might  seem,  further,  to 
be  tautology  in  the  terms  way  of  life  and  make  level,  since  a  way 
that  leads  to  Hfe  must  of  necessity,  according  to  OF,  usage,  be 
level ;  but  life  here  appears  to  stand  as  contrast  to  the  death  of 
the  preceding  verse,  and  the  verb  may  be  retained  in  the  sense  of 
prepare^  or  may  be  changed  to  one  meaning  tread  or  enter^  as  in 
the  Versions.  We  may,  with  probability,  read  :  she  prepares  not 
a  highway  of  life,  her  paths  wander  and  are  not  firm.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  uncertainties  of  the  text,  the  general  sense  of  the 
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verse  is  clear :  the  path  of  the  harlot  is  unstable  and  does  not 
lead  to  life  ■ —  the  verse  states  negatively  what  v.*  states  positively, 
that  is,  she  and  her  associates  are  doomed  to  a  premature  and 
wretched  death. 

1.  Drop  the  i  pers.  suffs. ;  see  note  above.  —  0  writes  ^  as  in  4*,  X^Yoit 
(so  SS,  only  sing.),  exc.  H-P  23,  252,  which  have  0poMj<ret.  iS"  has  doublet, 
first  =  ©**"*•  (with  obel.),  second  =  J^®*^**^  the  latter  being  correction  after 
)Q.  Between  0^  an(i  |^  j^  j^  not  easy  to  decide;  )Q  is  pcrh.  favored  by  the 
parallelism.  —  2.  To  ^aj'*?  Bf.  appends  suff.  7,  which  is  proper  (as  subj.), 
though  not  necessary  in  poetical  style.  S^Z-,  taking  'o  as  subj.,  render  'V^  by 
Pass.  Impf.  and  insert  a  before  'C.  —  ]^  P)oio;  ®  evvoiav  d7a^v.  —  In  *> 
^Bx»(Tld)  Aifferiffit  W  ifiCjv  x«(^^(>'i'  fyr^Weral  aoi=m'*  ']h  ^noBr  "\y  (Jag., 
adopted  by  Bi.);  the  other  MSS.  of  0  AiaOrjiriv  .  .  .  irriWofULl  ffoi  = 
niXK  .  .  .;  on  the  objection  to  this  reading  and  that  of  f^  see  note  above. 
The  passage  should  perhaps  stand  as  follows  (cf.  2"-  ^*)  : 

inxj^  npi  noTD  T>D8»n 
np^Snn  nncK  nnaaD  nnr  n»KD  ^S^xnS 

Or,  the  first  half  only  of  second  line  may  be  inserted,  and  we  shall  then  have 
a  couplet  quaternary-ternary. — 8.  ®  (and  so  substantially  IL)  prefixes  fi^ 
irp6<rexe  <paij\ia  yvt^atKl,  =  n'jMK  n3»N*?  a^s^,-»n  Sk,  against  which  the  objection 
based  on  the  rhythm  seems  decisive,  though  some  such  connecting  phrase  (see 
note  on  v.^  above)  is  necessary.  —  J^  nnr;  ©  irdpprjs,  =  njr,  or  free  rendering 
of  J^.  —  }Q  p^ry;  IL  nitidius  (=  more  shitting  ox  sleeker) ,  free  trans,  of  ]^,  or 
perh.  from  some  form  of  ^*^n.  — 15  ?-?*-;  <S  ir/)6j  xaipdv  apparently  (Lag.) 
for  frpb  iXaiov;  XB  virip  $\aiov;  for  abv  read  r6v  (Jag.).  —  Bi.  improperly 
omits  TMD'^irf  which  is  re(|uired  by  the  usage  of  language.  —  The  primitive 
sense  of  nn  (for  -|jn)  palate  is  uncertain,  perh.  a  narrow  aperture  or  passage 
(Ges.  Thes.^  Dillm.  Lex.  Ling.  Aeth.^  cf.  pjn,  pj;*);  the  vb.  is  denom.,  =  in 
Arab,  to  rub  a  child' s palate  (with  chewed  dates,  etc.)  when  it  is  named,  proba- 
bly by  way  of  dctlication  to  the  clan-deity  (W.  R.  Smith,  Kinships  p.  154),  and 
hence  perh.  initiate^  dedicate^  educate  ;  in  Hob.  train  a  child  (22®),  dedicate  a 
private  residence  (Dt.  20^)  or  a  temple  (i  K.  S''-**) ;  cf.  note  on  22*;  the  proper 
name  '\\:n  (if  it  be  lieb.)  may,  like  Arab,  "j^jn,  mean  a  man  of  experience  or 
wisdom.  Cf.  Lane,  Lex. ;  RDB.  —  On  C  see  I.ag.,  Pink.  —  4.  Instead  of  J^  as 
(3)  (S  has  than  {1  —  p) ;  cf.  Ileb.  4".  ^  has  |D  in  both  clauses,  tJT  in  *»  only; 
there  was  confusion  between  d  and  D  in  the  Heb.  MSS.  (easy  in  either  the  old 
or  the  square  script).  —  At  end  of  ■  ©  rhetorically  adds  cu/)rj(re(5,  and  %  makes 
suff.  to  rnnN  plu.,  referring  to  its  ivords  in  v.^  (J^  ^n).  —  6.  On  the  para- 
phrasing text  of  <5  see  notes  of  Jag.,  Lag. ;  it  paraphrases  suff.  in  n-'Sj-i,  takes 
pn->^  as  Hif.,  has  tn  before  ri":,  and  Nif.  of  icp,  before  which  it  inserts  neg.; 
^E  Gr.  y:Xi\  IL  penetrant;  ^"  nrD(=  6);  Bi.  writes  n^  •$  sing.;  there  is 
no  reason  for  changing  )Q,  unless,  as  in  2^^,  preps,  be  inserted  before  two  and 
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^AHTf  ihuugb  these  may  stand  as  objectives  without  preposition.  —  6,  |Q  u  is 
lit n intelligible  ■  the  connection  requires  a  oeg,  (perh.  Sa),  as  all  Anc,  Vrss,  take 
it.  Succeeding  interpretations  have  Ixrcn  variotis.  Talmud,  AUfJ  Katon^  9  a  : 
do  not  p&nder  ike  path  of  life  (that  is,  to  discover  the  precepts^  obedience  to 
which  is  most  rewarded  by  God) ;  Rashi :  do  noi  pondtr  the  xoay  of  the  life  of 
die  wi>man,  for  all  her  paths  lead  to  death;  SchuUens  (connecting  it  with  5^}  : 
(she  plunges  mlo  Shcol)  lest  perchame  she  should  pander,  etc, ^  and  possibly 
repent  (a  re?5uU  which  she  wishes  to  avoid)  ;  C  B.  Mkh. :  (her  ways  wander) 
lest  (Hqh  potidet\  etc;  Ew.  aL  :  lest  she  ponder;  Nowack,  Strack  :  thai  she 
nt'iy  not  ettier  OH  :  Kamp. ;  that  she  may  miss;  De.  (adopting  an  untenable 
translatirtn  of  jq)  :  she  is  far  from  entering;  Noyes :  she  jgives  no  heed  to; 
Frank,  omits  the  line  as  incapable  of  sattsTaclory  translation^  but  thinks  that 
®  gives  ihf  sense  properly,  llie  objections  to  [O  are  lirst  its  jKJsition  (not  at 
begitming  of  clause)^  ant!  secondly,  the  identity  of  content  of  the  two  clau<ies; 
on  the  supposed  similarily  in  this  last  respect  of  15*'  (|7t;S  cited  by  Now,), 
sec  nute  on  that  verse.  —  J^  mK;  S  »';"*w,  iiiiswritlng  of  xmiK  (Vogel), — 
|||  D-^flr;  ©  freely  ixipx^rai  (and  so  S^);  IL  amlndant^  referring  to  pedes 
v.'',  or  to  greisus  v/';  Gr.  i^on  subvert.  "^  may  be  retained^  —  J?  *"'^  ^^  »* 
omitted  by  Hi,  as  marring  the  parallelism;  it  is  rhythmically  and  in  sense 
inappropriate.  The  Vrss.  represent  Jjf;  0  (folk  by  SH)  *fai  oi5t  ttf^v^firQk 
(referring  lo  rpox**0*  =  ^^^  kmnvs  them  not ;  C,  reproducing  |^  exactly  (only 
pref,  <)  k;''*  ^^\\  Schult,  ^<iWf«rtf/,  and  so  most  later  expositors  (as  RV.) 
she  knmos  (or,  obsert^es)  it  not;  C,  B-  Mich.:  so  that  than  knmvest  not  (where 
thou  art).  Some  expression  here  seems  required  by  the  rhythm,  and  we  may 
doubtfully  emend  to  w  (4^)» 

7-14,  After  this  general  description  of  the  perils  of  association 
with  the  harlot,  the  discourse  repeats  the  warning  against  her 
(v'  *),  basing  it  on  the  suffering  she  brings,  namely^  loss  of 
wealth  (v.'*  '^'),  and  closing  with  a  picture  of  the  victim's  use- 
less regret  (v.""**). 

7,  Now,  therefore  *  tny  son,*  hearken  to  me, 
And  depart  not  from  the  words  of  my  moutk 

8,  Keep  thy  path  fnr  from  her. 

Go  not  near  the  door  of  her  house; 

9,  Lest  thou  give  up  thy  <  wealth  *  to  others. 
The  (toil  of)  thy  years  to  «  aliens,* 

10.  Lesi  strangers  enjoy  thy  substance, 
Ami  thy  labors  (go  to)  an  alien's  house; 

11,  And  thuu  groan  at  last, 

WTicn  thy  lK>dy  and  fleih  are  consumed, 
[2.    And  say:  ** Alas  !   [  have  hated  instruction. 
And  guidance  1  have  despised; 
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13.  I  have  not  listened  to  the  voice  of  my  teacheiBi 
Nor  hearkened  to  my  instructors; 

14.  I  had  v^ellnigh  come  to  complete  grief 
In  the  congregation  and  the  assembly." 

7,  8.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Exhortation :  "  seeing  she  is  as  I 
have  said,  avoid  her."  The  Heb.  has  plu.  sons^  but  the  sing,  is 
called  for  by  the  rest  of  the  address,  and  is  found  in  the  Grk.  and 
the  Latin.  The  woman  (probably  married,  but  whether  married 
or  unmarried)  has  her  own  house. 

9, 10.  Synonymous ;  v.*  is  ternary-binary ;  v.**^  is  ternary.  More 
particular  statement  of  the  loss  she  inflicts.  Our  Heb.  text  reads : 
9.  Lest  thou  give  up  thine  honor  to  others  and  thy  years  to  the  cruel 
[or  to  a  cruel  one\  10.  lest  strangers  be  filled  with  thy  strength^ 
and  thy  labors  (go)  into  an  alien's  house.  The  strength  of  v."*  = 
wealth,  as  in  Job  6*-^'  (RV.  substance).  In  v.^  (which  seems  in- 
tended to  express  the  same  thought  as  v.*^)  the  parallelism  sug- 
gests the  reading  wealth  (or  perhaps  It/e,  as  in  the  Grk.)  instead 
of  honor,  and  the  meaning  will  then  be  that  all  the  outcome,  the 
earnings,  of  the  man's  life  pass  into  the  hands  of  others.  If  the 
reading  honor  be  retained,  this  word  must  be  interpreted  simi- 
larly, as  equivalent  to  years,  that  is,  the  labor  0/  years,  wealth, 
called  honor  because  it  gives  a  man  an  honorable  position  among 
men.  The  two  clauses  of  v.'-^  must  be  taken  as  synonymous ;  we 
cannot  understand  honor  as  expressing  the  freshness  and  grace  of 
youth,  and  y^ars  the  dignity  of  age.  The  term  cruel,  if  it  be  the 
right  reading,  is  parallel  and  equivalent  to  others,  strangers,  aliens, 
and  is  to  be  understood  as  describing  the  pitiless  character  of 
these  persons  (creditors,  sharpers,  the  woman  and  her  friends, 
including,  perhaps,  the  husband)  who  get  possession  of  the  vic- 
tim's money.  It  is,  however,  a  surprising  term  in  this  connection 
(the  general  reference  being  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  man  loses 
his  property),  and  seems  to  be  scribal  error  for  the  word  meaning 
alien  (as  the  Targ.  has  it).  The  quatrain  appears  to  give  a  com- 
plete double  set  of  synonyms,  four  words  signifying  "  wealth,"  and 
four  signifying  **  other  persons."  —  In  any  case  the  penalty  pre- 
dicted for  the  debauchee  is  loss  of  worldly  wealth,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  riches  is  the  reward  of  the  wise  (3^*  8^^).    The  reference  (cf. 
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V.*)  cannot  be  to  the  ptinishrneDt  of  death  for  adulterers  ordained 
in  the  Israelitish  law  (Ez.  i6*'*  Lev.  20^''),  since  there  is  here  no 
hint  of  such  a  fatal  ending  or  of  legal  procedure  (cf,  note  on  v.^*), 
but  the  intimation  is  that  the  punishment,  loss  of  wealth,  coraes 
from  ordinary  social  causes.  Still  less  is  it  meant  that  the  offender 
may  be  emasculated  and  become  the  slave  of  the  injured  husband 
(Ew.)  ;  no  such  provision  exists  in  the  OT.  law.  It  is  simply 
that  the  licentious  man,  careless  and  prodigal,  is  preyed  on  by 
others  (chiefly  the  woman  and  her  husband  and  lovers),  and  thus 
sacrifices  his  years  to  ahens.  This  is  the  sting  of  his  doom,  that 
his  toil  goes  to  build  up  not  his  own  house  but  another's,  and  his 
life  thus  becomes  a  failure.  The  point  of  view  is  external  —  there 
is  no  reference  to  corruption  of  soul ;  that  is  no  doubt  assumed, 
but  the  moralist  uses  what  he  thinks  the  most  effective  deterrent 
argument,  the  social  destrucliveness  of  the  vice  in  question. 

11-14.  The  man^s  lamentation  over  his  broken  life.  —  IL  Pro- 
gressive, binary* ternary.  ^/  iasf  (lit.  in  ihy  affertime  or  at  thy 
eftd)  =  when  the  results  of  thy  action  show  themselves  ;  the  refer- 
ence may  be  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  loss  of 
wealth  or  to  the  end  of  life.  Body  and  flesh  (=  the  being,  per- 
sonality) are  canmmed^  worn  out,  the  allusion  being  not  to  the 
physical  results  of  sexual  indulgence  (the  point  is  not  excess,  but 
illegaUty  and  immorahty),  but  to  the  loss  of  social  position  and 
power,  in  general  to  the  failure  of  the  man^s  life.  The  picture  is 
identical  in  substance  with  that  of  v.^^^,  loss  of  wealth  involving  or 
expressing  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  enjoyable.  —  Grk. :  and  thoit 
repent  at  last  when  the  flesh  of  thy  body  is  consumed,  a  reading  which 
represents  slight  modifications  of  our  Heb.  text :  groan,  mourn, 
repent  are  practically  equi vale nt,^r£?<i/i  being  the  strongest;  the 
rhetorical  repetition  te^dy  and  flesh  is  more  effective  than  the  pre- 
ciser/.f-j7f  0/  body,  — 12,  13.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.  my  heart 
("  myself)  has  despised  (v}'^),  and  ient  (lit*  imiined)  mine  ear  to 
mine  instructors  (v.").  The  Heb.  prefixes  haw  to  the  whole  quat- 
rain, the  sense  being:  how  have  I  hated  .  .  .  despised  .  .  .  how 
hare  I  not  listened  .  .  ,  and  not  inclined  f^  an  awkward  form  of 
expression  in  English  (RV.  has  an  imgrammatical  sentence  in 
v.*^,  and  drops  the  how  in  v,").     Heb.  employs  this  how  as  in- 
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troduction  to  laments  (2  Sam.  i*^  Zeph.  2"  Ez.  26"  Isa.  14*  i" 
Lam.  I*  2'  Jer.  48'')  with  the  sense  how  lamentable  the  case/,  here 
haw  foolish  I  was  /,  a  meaning  which  is  expressed  by  alas  /  In- 
stead of  the  Perf.  have  hated,  etc.,  we  may  render  by  the  Pret. 
I  ha  ted  J  etc.  On  instruction  and  guidance  see  notes  on  i*-". — 
The  sage  here  reaches  the  gist  of  his  discourse  —  obedience  to 
instruction  would  have  saved  the  man  from  this  unhappy  fate. 
The  teachers  are  wise  men,  fathers  of  fiimilies  and  heads  of 
schools.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  book,  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  more  or  less  organized  schemes  of  moral  instruction  for  young 
men  existed  —  incipient  universities  such  as  appear  in  the  second 
century  B.C.  — 14.  Progressive,  ternary.  Lit. :  had  wellnigh  fallen 
into  all  evil.  If  the  evil  be  moral,  the  congregation  (or,  assembly) 
is  the  crowd  of  bad  companions  who  lead  the  man  astray,  or  the 
community  which  witnesses  his  downfall;  but  this  interpretation 
does  not  agree  with  the  connection  —  he  declares  (v.^  **)  not  that 
he  came  near  descending,  but  that  he  did  descend  into  the  depths 
of  moral  evil,  and  he  reflects  that  he  has  barely  escaped  some- 
thing else,  namely,  crushing  suffering.  This  sense  of  the  term 
m/ occurs  in  13*^  i/^  10°  27* ;  here  it  appears  to  mean  official  pun- 
ishment. Congregation  and  assembly  (synonymous  terms)  signify 
first  any  mass  of  persons  gathered  together,  and  then  particularly 
a  community  (sometimes  the  whole  body  of  Israelites)  in  organ- 
ized political  or  judicial  form,  here  the  official  gathering  of  the 
man's  community  to  take  cognizance  of  offences  against  law.  In 
the  early  time  every  Israelitish  community  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised judicial  and  executive  powers  (Dt.  17^  21  Lev.  24*^)  In 
the  Roman  times  also  the  Jewish  communities  all  over  the  empire 
seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  their  members,  and 
this  was  probably  the  case  in  the  Grk.  period  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt.*  The  adulterer  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  (but  see  notes  on  6**^)  ;  he  sees  that  he  came  near  losing 
his  life  or  suffering  some  other  overwhelming  punishment ;  cf.  Ben- 
Sira  23^.  It  is  obvious  that  the  point  here  is  different  from  that 
of  \?-  *^,  and  that  in  v.'*  also  the  reference  is  general,  not  particu- 
larly to  legal  punishment.  The  stress  here  laid  on  the  verdict  of 
the  community  is  to  be  noted. 

•  Cf.  Scharer.  Jewish  People,  2,  2,  }  31. 


V.  13-14  III 

7.  1^  D*jj;  0  viii  read  *J3»  as  in  v J- ^,  and  make  the  vbs.  sing, — 
8.  1^  i^^7^;  ^  dF*  ttdriji;  Bu  unnecessarily  nisc. -^Jl^  n^n  and  n^a  wdllen 
by  0  (in  aeveral  difTercnt  farms)  plu.,  by  Heh.  or  Gfk.  scribal  inadvertence. 
—  B.  ft  "'IT;  Sb^^^^l  0  iht^v,  which  may  perh,  represent  nn  taken  (like  Vaj, 
«ee  Dillm/s  m>tc  on  Gen,  49^  Gtiger»  Vrtihrifi^  p.  jtg)  as  =  s&ui  (Lag.),  but 
more  prubably  is  render ing  of  '^n,  which  is  favored  by  the  parallel  rj::',  iS  ^^op; 
Oort  |CT,  which  Gr,  regards  as  the  Heb,  text  of  %  (cf.  Pink.},  and  it  should 
probably  here  be  read  instead  of  Jl^  ^."^.  —  |^  *^*dk,  emend  to  ^^j);  ®  ktnkt- 
i^/uxr^p  (ani  s.>  STL) ;  JT  here  and  11^"  rK-*3>3  (  ^  Heb.  *->3J)i  regarded  by  Vog, 
as  scribal  error  for  fKiT:3>«»  l>y  Baumg,  for  w^T^i  (s^-*  17^');  the  connection 
favors  IE. — ^10,  J^  id  (lacking  in  ^'*^*'*^)  \%  omhted  by  Lag.  as  had  Heb., 
since  the  force  of  the  part,  in  v*  may  ejitend  through  v.l'*;  but  such  repetition 
is  rhetorically  permissible.  '=-'rhc  Vrss.  properly  supply  a  vb.  in  ^;  JQ  is  poeti- 
cally concise.  With  use  of  ho  as  =  weaiih  cf.  similar  use  of  ^*n.  — 11,  ft  ncnj; 
®  (followed  by  S),  not  so  well,  ^fra;t<Xi7^<ri?,  =  P3n\  — ft  i^^-^nio;  OeinM 
Strom.  122,  iirl  7'iJpwT  (and  so  S)»  regarded  by  Lag.  as  the  genuine  text  of©, 
ht*  i^xi^tuiv  being  revision. —  I'he  ffd/>ntcf  ^ikpjxrhi  tfm  of  (5  (adopted  by  Bi.) 
is  rhetorically  not  so  good  aa  ft,  Geiger,  Ursehrifl^  p.  418,  supptjses  that  the 
original  text  had  rhz  instead  of  n?:»  —  18.  The  diff.  between  ft  rnsiJ^  and 
0  k^i^X^^^  ^  one  of  pointing  (in  6^  ft  has  plu.  and  ®  sing.),  and  there  is 
little  choice  between  ihcm,  0^  ^"  *^  Conslitt.  9*  Arab,  but  not  Aeth.  (Lag,), 
add  ^ijcafw**,  an  addition  natural  but  not  found  elsewhere.  —  13.  In  «^i  omit  \ 
with  ®.  Instead  of  ^i^a  a  number  of  MSS.  have  S"'^  which  is  perh.  better. — ► 
Lag.  points  out  that  the  reading  of  6^**-  *ai5ei5opTAf  ^  ^ai  hihk^Ktkvrh^  y*  is 
the  original  Grk.  (though  not  the  translation  of  the  original  Hcb.),  and  that 
of  ©^'•S  conformed  to  the  Helxi  a  corrcclion.  —  14,  ft  0"t::;  0  ira^'  {SX/701'; 
A  <tfi  dXf^OK;  Schol.  itt^paxirriTtfi;  %  pett^  ;  SC  >'^2  ^J?  wkotiy",  Gr.  emcndb 
to  o»!3J  dispised, — '%^  X'^^i  takes  ;n  as  plunL 

15-20,  Exhortation,  (couched  in  erotic  tenns)  to  avoid  har- 
lotry and  observe  conjugal  fidelity.  The  sacred  ness  and  social 
value  of  the  family  are  implied.  It  is  assumed  that  men  arc  mar- 
ried, and  the  exhortation  indicates  that  conjugal  infidelity  was  a 
crying  evil  of  the  time.  The  paragraph  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  (v.^*^)  figurattve,  the  second  (vJ*^)  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  first.  The  terms  chiem,  wakrs\  etc.,  are  used  figura- 
tively, but  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  wife^  as  —  wisd^m^ 
etc.,  is  excluded  by  the  connection, 

15,  Drink  water  from  thine  own  cistern, 
Running  water  from  thine  own  well. 

16.  Should  thy  springs  l>e  scattercii  abroad? 
Thy  streams  of  water  in  the  ttreets? 
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17.  Let  them  be  for  thyself  alone, 
And  not  for  others  with  thee. 

18.  Let  thy  fountain  be  « thine  own,»  ♦ 

Get  thou  joy  from  the  wife  of  thy  youth; 

19.  []  Let  her  breasts  intoxicate  thee  always,! 
Be  thou  ever  ravished  with  her  love. 

20.  Why  shouldest  thou  []  J  be  ravished  with  a  stranger, 
Embrace  the  bosom  of  another  woman  ? 

15.  Synonymous,  binary-ternary.  The  cistern  is  a  receptacle 
(often  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  Jer.  2'')  into  which  water  falls  or 
flows  from  without  and  in  which  it  remains  motionless;  in  the 
well  (Nu.  21^'  '^)  the  water  rises  from  beneath  and  has  movement, 
life  (so  here  nmning  water  is  not  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
the  cistern)  ;  the  two  terms  are  rhetorical  variations  of  expression 
for  a  supply  of  drinking-water.  The  figure  appears  to  be  a  general 
one :  let  thy  own  wife  be  thy  source  of  enjoyment,  as  refreshing 
as  water  to  a  thirsty  man.  The  enjoyment  meant  is  sensual,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  comparison  of  the  female  form  to  a 
cistern  or  well,  or  a  designation  of  the  wife  as  the  source  of  chil- 
dren (cf.  Ex.  21^",  Koran  2^)  ;  there  is  no  reference  to  children 
in  the  paragraph.  The  basis  of  the  figure  is  given  in  Isa.  36** 
where  drinking  from  one's  (literal)  cistern  is  the  symbol  of  enjoy- 
ment of  one's  home.  The  general  idea  of  origin  is  expressed  in 
Isa.  51^ :  Abraham  is  the  rock  whence  was  hewn  the  stone  for  the 
building  of  the  nation,  Sarah  the  rock-pit  (the  same  word  that  is 
here  used  for  cistern)  whence  the  nation  was  dug;  in  this  there 
seems  to  be  no  pictorial  allusion  to  the  mother's  womb  —  father 
and  mother  are  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.  In  Eccl.  1 2^  also 
cistern  stands  in  a  general  way  for  life.  §  A  close  approach  to  the 
wording  of  our  verse  is  found  in  Cant.  4'*,  in  which  the  heroine  is 
called  a  garden-fountain,  a  well  of  liinng  water,  of  streams  from 
Lebanon  (and  cf.  v.^^),  that  is,  a  source  of  refreshing  and  enjoy- 

♦  Heb. :  bUssed. 

t  On  the  omission  of  first  line  of  v.w  see  note  on  this  verse  below. 

J  Heb.  inserts  my  son. 

\  In  Eccl.  12^  the  emendation  cistern  O^S)  or  well  ("^s^),  =uu/e,  instead  of 
creator  (s-na),  is  not  favored  by  the  connection,  and  is,  on  rhetorical  grounds, 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible;  probably  ix^^^.  i2\^  is  orthodox  scribal 
insertion. 


ment  (the  similarity  of  expressions  in  Pr.  and  Cant.,  here  and 
elsewhere,  suggests  that  one  of  these  books  drew  from  the  other), 
—  Grk.,  by  a  slight  change  of  text,  has  drink  waters  out  of  thine 
man  vessels  {ayytlmv)^  and  in  NT.  (i  Th.  4*  i  Pet.  3')  vessei 
((Ticcm?)  =  wife :  the  latter  term  represents  the  body  as  the  locus 
or  instrument  of  the  soul  or  of  service,  and  often  —person,  but 
the  Grk,  term  here  means  dnnkhtg-vesseis.  —  Our  Heb.  text  in* 
troduces  the  wife  not  as  child -bearer,  but  as  source  of  pleasure. 
For  the  general  figure  cf.  BS.  26^%  — 16.  Synonymous,  ternary- 
binary.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  infidelity  here  referred  to  is 
that  of  the  husband  or  that  of  the  wife.  The  connection  clearly 
favors  the  former  interpretation  ;  the  reference  in  vJ*  and  in  v.**"* 
is  obviously  to  the  man,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  discourse 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  a  topic  which  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  else  in  the  chapter  i  and  v.*,  further,  appears  to 
give  the  literal  meaning  of  v.^^  ",  as  v.**  gives  that  of  v.^.  The 
sense  is  :  seek  not  thy  pleasure  in  the  streets  (from  harlots,  see 
7^^),  from  all  sorts  of  sources  (scattered  abroad).  Sfnftgs  and 
streams  symbolize  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  particularly  such  as 
are  commonly  outside  of  one's  house- land  ;  while  cistern  and  weliy 
v.*^  (also  sources  of  enjoyment)  are  properly  attached  to  the 
house. — The  interrogative  form  (which  may  be  rendered  by  a 
negative),  though  not  given  in  the  Heb,,  is  permissible,  and  is 
demanded  by  the  connection.  The  declarative  or  the  jussive  form 
{thy  streams  wiUbe  [or,  kt  thy  streams  de]  spread ahroatf) y  adopted 
by  a  number  of  expositors  (from  Aquila  and  Saadia  on),  is  held 
to  mean  "thou  shalt  have  numerous  descendants"  (Schult.),  or 
"  let  thy  generative  power  act  freely  within  the  marriage- relation '' 
(De.);  but  these  interpretations  are  not  favored  by  the  context. 
The  terms  springs^  etc.,  cannot  naturally  be  taken  to  mean  "  gen- 
erative power"  (Ew.,  De.,  aL)\  the  connection  shows  that  they 
signify  "sources  of  pleasure'*  (here  sensual  pleasure). — Those 
who  make  the  woman  the  subject  interpret:  *' let  not  thy  wife 
stray  abroad"  (as  a  result  of  thy  infidelity).  —  GrL  :  ki  not  thy 
waters  overflow^  etc.  (the  negative  is  involved  in  the  interrogative 
form).  —  Others  :  **do  not  squander  thy  virile  strength,"  which  is 
correct  in  general  sense  (see  above),  but  incorrect  in  form. — 
17.   Synonymous,  ternary,  or  binary.     Repetition  of  the  exhorta- 
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tion  of  v.",  =  "  let  thy  pleasures  belong  to  thyself  alone  (that  is, 
be  derived  from  thine  own  wife),  and  not  be  shared  with  others 
(as  they  must  be,  if  thou  consort  with  harlots)."  —  On  the  less 
probable  interpretation  :  "  let  thy  wife  be  for  thee  alone,  and  not 
for  others  with  thee**  (=  let  not  thy  wife  become  a  harlot)  sec 
note  on  preceding  verse.  — 18-20.  This  group  repeats  and  inter- 
prets the  exhortation  of  the  preceding  in  literal  terms  —  the  erotic 
expressions  (cf.  Canticles)  are  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
women  did  not  in  ancient  times  form  part  of  the  audiences  ad- 
dressed by  men,  or  of  the  public  for  which  books  were  written.* 
— 18.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Fountain^  parallel  to  water^  springs, 
rivers  of  v."  *',  is  explained  in  second  cl.  as  =  wi/^f  as  source  of 
physical  pleasure.  The  Heb.  reads  :  let  thy  fountain  be  blessed. 
The  "  fountain  **  may  be  regarded  as  blessed  when  it  is  enjoyed 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  that  is,  in  the  mar- 
riage-relation, in  contrast  with  the  pleasures  of  illicit  love;  as 
appears  from  the  connection,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  blessed- 
ness of  children  born  in  wedlock  —  the  wife  is  viewed  not  as  child- 
bearer  but  as  pleasure-giver.  The  term  blessed  is,  however,  not 
what  we  should  expect;  the  section  contrasts  the  wife  as  one^s 
own  with  the  harlot  as  stranger,  and  there  is  probability  in  the 
Grk.  reading  let  thy  fountain  be  thine  own  or  for  thee  alone 
(which  represents  a  slight  modification  of  our  Heb.  text)  (cf. 
v.*^).  The  fountain  of  Lev.  12'  20^^  refers  to  the  blood  of  child- 
birth and  menses  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  passage.  The 
joy  of  second  cl.,  as  appears  from  the  following  context,  is  sen- 
sual.—  Among  ancient  peoples  marriage  was  considered  a  duty, 
and  early  marriage  appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom ; 
such  a  custom  is  assumed  in  the  expression  wife  of  thy  youth y  and 
the  writer  probably  had  in  mind  its  value  as  a  guard  against 
debauchery.  It  has  been  suggested  t  that  the  astonishing  vitality 
of  the  Jews  is  due  in  part  to  their  maintenance  of  early  marriage 
(a  custom  which  they  have  always  kept  up  except  when,  as  now  to 
some  extent,  they  have  fallen  into  the  habits  of  other  peoples). — 
19.  Synonymous,  ternary  (the  first  line  of  the  Heb.  being  omitted). 


♦  Cf.  the  Idyls  of  Theoc,  Bion,  Moschus. 

t  For  ex.,  by  Leroy-Beaulieu,  Israel  chez  les  nations,  Ch.  VII. 


V.  17-20  IIS 

Eximnsion  of  second  line  of  v.^*,  ^Vs  first  line  of  v.^*  the  Heb 
has  r  Lm:eiy  kimiy  charming  wiid  gaat  —  an  expression  which,  if 
it  be  retained,  must  be  regarded  as  a  parenthetical  exclamation, 
whether  it  be  attached  to  this  verse  or  to  the  preceding ;  but  it 
interrupts  the  discourse  and  destroys  the  distichal  forin^  and  is 
doubtless  the  insertion  of  a  scribe,  a  gloss  on  wife,  Bickell,  insert- 
ing one  word,  writes  the  verse  as  a  quatrain  :  Lovely  himi^  charm- 
ing wild gaai^  Ltt  her  breasts  intoxicate  thee^  Let  her  always  make 
thee  quiver^  Be  et^er  ravished  with  her  love ;  but  the  inserted  word 
is  doubtful  and  improbable.  —  The  hind  is  some  variety  of  deer 
(Dt.  I  a**),  probably  red  or  fallow.  The  wild  goat  (i  Sam.  34*^'^ 
Job  39^  ^  104'-),  an  inhabitant  of  the  rocks,  is  gray  in  color,  and 
of  great  agility  and  grace ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  found  at  Engedi, 
where  David's  men  may  have  hunted  it ;  the  renderings  roe  (RV.) 
and  gazelle  (Strack,  Kamph,,  aL)  are  hardly  allowable**  This  is 
the  only  place  in  OT.  where  a  woman  is  compared  to  an  animal  as 
type  of  beauty  (Cant.  4*  **  are  not  properly  exceptions),  though 
such  comparisons  for  men  are  not  rare,  —  A  change  in  the  vowels 
of  the  Heb.  gives  in  first  line  hve  instead  of  dreasts^  but  the  latter 
reading  is  favored  by  the  ifosom  of  v.**.  —The  Targum  interprets 
the  wife  as  ^  the  lata :  wisdom  leant  thou  always^  and  to  love  of 
it  ever  strenuously  apply  thyself.  —  20.  Synonymous,  ternary.  This 
verse  is  naturally  taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  exhor- 
tation. The  question  is  asked  :  why  seek  another  woman  ?  the 
answer  expected  is :  there  is  no  reason  for  so  doing,  seeing  thy 
wife  is  sufficient ;  the  appeal  is  based  on  the  foregoing  section. 
If  the  verse  be  connected  with  what  follows,  it  should  be  ren- 
dered :  why  wilt  thou  be  ravished  with  {ox ^  fascinated  by)^  etc.?, 
that  is,  seeing  thou  wilt  certainly  be  punished  for  such  conduct 
(v.",  but  see  note  on  that  verse  below).  —  The  address  my  son  in 
the  Heb,  is  rhythmically  hard,  is  not  found  in  the  Grk.,  and  is  bet- 
ter omitted. —  With  this  section  cf.  BS,  9*^.  The  sage  of  Prov, 
combating  a  particular  vice,  here  treats  the  wife  not  as  intellectual 
companion  of  the  husband  or  as  mother  of  the  family,  but  as  sat- 
isfaction of  bodily  desire  —  he  sets  lawful  over  against  unlawful 
passion;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  the 

•  See  Tristram,  Fauna,  ttc,  in  Surfty  a/  West.  Pal, 
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teachers  of  the  time  did  not  take  the  higher  view  of  the  marriage- 
relation;  cf.  3i»«S  BS.  26»-*^"  36^<»>. 

21-23.  General  concluding  reflection,  similar  to  what  is  found 
at  the  end  of  chs.  i.  2.  3,  without  special  bearing  on  the  body 
of  the  chapter,  perhaps  the  addition  of  the  final  editor. 

21.  For  the  ways  of  a  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  Yahweh, 
And  he  weighs  all  his  paths. 

22.  His  iniquities  shall  catch  him  [],* 

And  in  the  net  of  his  sins  he  shall  be  taken. 

23.  He  shall  die  for  lack  of  instruction, 

And  *  perish »  f  through  the  greatness  of  his  folly. 

21.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  universal  supervision  of  God  is 
cited  as  a  general  reason  for  carefulness  in  conduct ;  the  principle 
applies  to  all  men,  not  especially  to  adulterers.  In  second  cl.  the 
parallelism  favors  the  rendering  weighs  —  God  has  his  eye  on, 
estimates  and  judges  human  actions  (Grk.  observes^  Targ.,  Syr.,  all 
his  ways  are  uncovered  before  him).  We  may  also  translate  makes 
plane  (see  note  on  4*),  understanding  this  expression  to  mean 
arranges^  makes  possible,  that  is,  God  so  ordains  life  that  the  bad 
man  may  run  his  course  and  meet  his  punishment,  man  is  free 
(De.,  Now.,  Str.)  ;  but  here,  as  in  i'^^,  it  seems  to  be  the 
judgment  of  God  rather  than  the  freedom  of  man  that  the  writer 
has  in  view.  The  way  in  which  the  divine  government  shows 
itself  is  explained  in  the  following  verses.  —  Such  must  be  the 
course  of  thought  if  the  present  text  be  correct.  But  the  connec- 
tion between  v.-*  and  the  following  verses  is  not  clear.  V.^ 
regards  all  men,  good  and  bad,  v.^-®  regard  bad  men  only.  The 
insertion  of  the  words  the  wicked,  in  v.^,  appears  to  show  that  the 
reference  in  the  him  was  thought  to  need  explanation ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  when  the  verse  was  written,  the  reference 
was  clear,  that  is,  that  the  antecedent  of  him  had  been  expressed. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  his  in  first  line  of  v.^  —  it  has  now 
no  expressed  antecedent.  It  follows  either  that  v.^^  originally 
referred  to  the  wicked  (a  supposition  with  which  the  general  verb 
weigh  does  not  agree),  or  that  some  passage  (perhaps  a  couplet) 

•  Heb.  inserts  the  wicked.  f  Heb. :  go  astray. 
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referring  to  the  *' wicked  "  has  fallen  out,  or  that  vr^  is  the  inser- 
tion of  an  editor.  The  last  construction  would  still  require  a 
modification  of  v.^  (see  note  on  this  verse  below). ^2JJ.  Synon- 
ymous, binar)'- ternary  (in  the  emended  form  of  the  couplet). 
In  iirst  el  the  Heb,  has  sAa^  catch  him^  ike  wicked^  in  which  both 
objects  cannot  be  original,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
explicit  term  the  wicked  is  an  old  scribal  explanation  (found  in 
Targ.,  Syr*,  Lat.,  but  not  in  Grk.).  The  rendering  (obtained  by 
changing  the  text)  hh  mifn  imquities  shaii  catch  the  wicked  is  pos- 
sible but  syntactically  hard.  Possibly  we  should  read  :  the  wicked 
shall  be  caught  in  his  iniquities ^  or,  less  probably  (with  Grk.)  \ 
iniquities  shaii  catch  a  man.  —  The  figure  is  that  of  an  animal 
ca.ught  in  a  net,  the  man  is  caught  in  his  own  wrongdoings  (the 
ply.  sins  is  given  in  most  of  the  Anc.  Vrss.) .  This  is  the  dispen- 
sation of  God,  and  it  is  implied  that  it  is  also  the  natural  course 
of  things.  Net  ts  literally  strings  or  threads.  — 23.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  The  thought  is  that  of  r'*'  ^^  —  sin  is  the  result  of  lack  of 
instruction,  of  the  guidance  of  divine  wisdom  as  given  particularly 
in  the  teaching  of  the  sages  ;  see  the  preceding  sections  passim. 
Further,  death  is  the  outcome  of  sin,  see  i^,  etc.  The  parallel- 
ism, with  comparison  also  of  such  couplets  as  i^,  seems  to  require 
the  sense  perish  in  second  cl.  (so  one  reading  of  the  Grk.).  The 
Heb.  has  j^t?  astray,  an  expression  so  weak  alongside  of  the  die  of 
first  cU  that  those  who  retain  it  have  to  interpret  it  as  =  stagger  or 
/ait  into  the  grave  or  into  utter  ruin  (Noyes,  Reuss,  De.,  al,),  a 
sense  which  the  Heb.  verb  nowhere  else  has,  or  wander  from  the 
path  of  life  (Wild.),  for  which  pregnant  sense  there  is  no  author- 
ity. —  v.**"**,  as  regards  the  idea,  constitute  a  separate  paragraph, 
which,  however,  does  not  give  the  expected  quatrain-form  ;  some 
critics,  therefore,  attach  v,-^^  to  v.^^  (with  which  it  is  not  logically 
connected).  The  chapter,  as  it  stands,  has  an  uneven  number  of 
couplets,  and,  consequently,  at  least  one  defective  quatrain.  This 
defect  may  be  removed  by  changes  of  text,  as  by  the  omission  of 
a  couplet  {e^,  \}  or  v.*  or  v.^^),  or  by  the  expansion  of  one  couplet 
into  two  (see  note  on  v.'*).  Failing  a  satisfactory  emendation  of 
this  sort,  we  have  to  accept  a  formal  irregularity  in  this  chapter, 
with  the  possibility  that  the  writer  allowed  himself  a  certain 
license  in  the  construction  of  quatrains  and  paragraphs. 
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16.  S^^  as  15,  antl  so  1,  in  •;  in  ^'  S,  foBowcd  by  IL,  aubatantiaUy  =  S*  — 
H"^i3;  0  dyytltMiif^  which  muy  br  free  rendcritig  of  m»  giving  Lhe  sense 
drink  frem  thy  dr inking*!* tael^  or  may  represent  d  :»  hardly  =  *^3  (Heid.)» 
which  woulil  he  graphically  hard;  Lag.  refers  ®  lo  Syr.  -iir»  graphically  easy, 
and  in  Cieopon.  23^*  a/.  =  d77rm*'  (and  cf.  Payne-Smith,  /-^^rj.*  i*/*'.);  ^l*c 
usual  sense  of  the  Amm.  word  i&  kive  (of  bees),  but  Jewish  Aram,  T^\2  occurs 
with  the  more  genera!  meaning  /^.r,  /i?/  (see  the  references  in  Buxt.t  I-cvy, 
Jaatrow),  ^  16.  Of  0  MSS.  B  alone  inserts  m^  before  the  vb,  in  •;  the  sense 
thus  obtained  is  correct,  but  the  insertion  of  the  neg.  in  |5  is  unnecessary  (sec 
note  on  vj"  above).  Whether  \i^  belongs  to  the  Grk.  original  is  doubtful; 
Lag,  thinks  that  ^^  vwtptKxti^T&ta  represents  a  single  Heb.  word  (a  view  not 
supjxjrted  by  the  oitK  fpfidtrat  of  v,^).  —  The  insertion  of  vdara  m  *  was  made 
necessary  by  the  reading  of  c  in  Trr;'"  as  prep. ;  in  ^  ^j'^c  was  understood 
as  vb.--l8.  1^  in3^  B  idla  (whence  Chrys.  v.  gHal  ^p<^),  probably  =  T^aS 
( Vog.),  as  in  v.",  after  which  J?  should  probably  be  cnicnded;  Heid.  improb- 
ably i-'O,  out  of  T»v3;  Ui.  emends  |5  to  173,  after  v.^^-,  Oort  thinks  rt  probable 
that  the  Grk.  transK  read  T^a  (U(  thy  fountain  be  thy  (iitirn)  and  gave  a  free 
rendering;  Oorl's  own  reading  i"iib  i^neficent  hardly  suits  the  idea  of  the  para- 
graph, in  which  the  solcness  of  the  wife  is  the  theme.  —  J?  ^^'^^-^  ^^^  which 
12  Heb.  codd.  and  one  cod,  of  %  (De*  Rossi)  have  'K3,  ©  aktcI  and  so  S1L 
Arab.,  the  commoner  construction,  and  possibly  the  right  reading  here  and 
elsewhere  (EccK  2I0  2  C.  20^);  Midr.  Mishic  has  c,  Shohar  Teh  a,— 
1&,  ii";i^  is  the  reading  of  the  Occident,  recension,  and  the  Q  of  the  Orient., 
which  as  K.  has  i^n*  (tJinsb.).  For  rwsr^  3  codd.  of  De'  Rossi  have  njtrn 
increase^  prob.  scribal  error.  The  Vrss,  find  difficulty  in  construction  and 
tense.  (S  hlls  out  *  with  A^Xe/rcrf  troi,  in  ^  has  lU^  (^-'3^?)  for  ri^n-;,  and  ^ytU 
trf^w  (nv^?)  and  ^iMviwjw  (v"^*?)  for  \y  (Lag.)  (but  these  terras  may  be 
merely  allegorizing  paraphrases),  in  ^  renders  i^cn  by  ToXX&o-rAt  ir<Tf ,  % 
WTites  npfi'MK  in  •*,  either  allegorizing  or  reading  ^^y\-y  for  ^^■^'«.  ST  allegorizes 
throughout;  only  AS  (and  doubtkss  0)  It  Arab,  follow  J^  literally,  Bi,,  tak- 
ing ffovitfTw  ffOi  a<»  —  -p  pir,  inserts  l^p^  before  r;?  ^02,  thus  gaining  an 
additional  line,  parallel  to  the  *=  of  Jt^,  an  attractive  emendation  if  the  sense 
required  {infoxtfate)  could  be  shown  to  belong  to  Hif.  of  *^j.n;  see  note  on 
this  verse  above.  The  text  of  |^  is  to  be  retained  in  '^,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  *  formed  part  of  the  original  Heb.;  see  n.  on  this  v.  above.  The 
emendation  nni  for  n^*T*i  (Mitz.,  at.)  is  not  necessary;  cf.  Gciger,  Uruhrifl^ 
397  ff.  —  SO.  K  nj;:'r,  in  3  codd,  'trr;  ^  iroXi^f,  =  Aram,  njE^P;  cf.  BS.  9*. 
C  JJtL»*r«  lead  astray^  B  «y2n  j^  astray,  —  ?n  is  omitted  in  B-D  by  typo- 
graphical error.  —  21.  wvn  should  be  inserted  before  D^oc.  -^  22.  Omit  nw 
}}}inn  as  scribal  explicitum,  with  ©;  the  termination  of  the  vb.  -^^  is  j_,not 
13-,  —  &  dvBfm^  whence  Bi.CKi,  which  is  not  probable;  Av$fia  seems  to  be 
merely  explicit  expression  of  the  lleb.  suflix.  Possibly  we  shoultJ  read:  "j^r*3 
yan.T  -^3^*  (cf,  6^  ri"*  Eccl.  7'-**^),  — 23  Hi?^,  supported  by  the  Vrss.,  gives  un- 
necessary emphasis,  and  has  pyrh.  gi>i  into  this  place  by  scribal  transptisitiuD 
from  v.^',  —  @  >UTd  dwai&tuTutff  pcrh.  error  for  dt&  dTraiStviriav,  as  1  has  it, — 
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15'  ^Jt'%  weak  and  mappropriatei  pcrb.  scribal  rcpelilitm  from  v.^  —  we  expect 
a  vb.  like  pnr  or  -^lu  or  belter  ?i%  which  occurs  along  with  no  in  Jnb  3"  4^"*; 
the  change  of  ]nJ^  into  njt?^  is  graphically  not  very  difficull,  ®  i^tpi<pi/i  perh. 
=  'iSeti  or  e-iJ*,  For  its  ^tArTjroi  (which  stands  in  the  place  of  ^i'^jn)  SchL 
suggests  i^Xi^idTT^rof.  @  adds  the  line  teal  drWtoXtTi}  Si  d^pofri/i^ij^'i  which 
Jager,  Baumg.,  take  as  rendering  of  •»  Schl.,  Lag.,  more  probably  as  rend,  of  ^ 
(SchL  w^rjtes  3tA  iroXX^i'  airrov  d<pp,}f  ant!  the  vb.  dir,  austaios  the  change 
of  text  above  proposed. 

VI*  The  second  half  of  the  chapter  (v.'*^'')  is  a  discourse 
against  adultery,  similar  to  that  of  ch.  5.^ — The  first  half  consists 
of  four  short  sections  whoUy  different  io  style  from  the  rest  of  this 
Division  (chs.  1-9)  ;  while  the  other  diticourses  are  general 
praises  of  wisdom,  or  warnings  against  robbery  and  debauchery, 
conceived  in  a  broad  and  solemn  way,  these  are  homely  warn- 
ingB  against  petty  vices,  with  one  arithmetical  enumeration  of 
sins.  V.'^ :  against  going  security  for  others ;  v,^" :  against 
sloth ;  V.""'* :  against  mischief-making ;  v}^^^ :  against  seven  sins. 
In  tone  these  closely  resemble  22''-24^  and  30'''^*,  with  which 
they  obviously  belong.  Since  they  interrupt  the  course  of  thought 
in  chs.  1-9,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  here  inserted  by  the 
author  of  this  Division  ;  they  were  probably  misplaced  by  an  editor 
or  scribe,  and  at  an  early  period,  since  they  occur  here  in  all  the 
Ancient  Versions.  The  metrical  unit  is  the  couplet,  most  of  the  lines 
being  ternary  ;  a  division  into  quatrains  is  not  always  recognizable, 

1-5.  In  eager,  semi-humorous  fashion  men  are  cautioned 
against  pledging  themselves  pecuniarily  for  others  —  a  thrifty,  self- 
regarding,  prudent  injunction,  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social-economic  justice  ami  kindness,  though  the  author  wouki 
probably  not  deny  that  there  are  times  when  such  prudential 
maxims  must  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  Cf  ii^*  17'*  20"'  22'"  27**, 
BS,  29^^^  ''*;  in  favor  of  suretyship  is  BS.  29^^^.  Commercial  lend- 
ing is  to  be  distinguished  from  lending  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate (Ex.  22**'**'  \p  37*^),  though  borrowing  is  regarded  in  22^  as  a 

misfortune. 

1,  If,  my  son,  thou  hast  become  surety  for  thy  fellow, 
Hast  pledged  thyself  for  another, 

2.  Hast  snared  thyself  by  Ihine  own  *  Upif*  • 
Trapped  thyself  by  the  worda  qf  thy  mouth, 

•  Heb, :  iJk€  toords  ^/tky  mouth. 
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3.  Then  do  this,  my  son  []  ♦  — 

For  thou  art  come  into  thy  fellow's  power— 
Go  in  hot  haste, 
And  beset  thy  fellow, 

4.  Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes 
Nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids, 

5.  Free  thyself  as  a  gazelle  from  the  « 8nare,»  f 
And  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of  the  fowler. 

1,  2.  Synonymous,  v.^  ternary,  v.^  (as  emended)  binary.  The 
earnest,  eager  tone  suggests  that  the  writer  has  experienced  or 
observed  the  predicament  which  he  describes  —  it  is  a  business- 
man advising  his  friend.  The  address  my  son,  with  which  the 
Heb.  begins,  here  not  inappropriate,  is  by  some  critics  omitted  on 
rhythmical  grounds.  Pledged  thyself^  lit.  struck  thy  hand^  refer- 
ence to  a  legal  procedure  for  concluding  a  bargain  (cf.  2  K.  10"). 
In  v.**  lips  (instead  of  the  words  of  thy  mouth  of  the  Heb.)  is  taken 
from  the  Grk.,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  context, 
in  which  synonyms  and  not  repetitions  are  employed.  Fellow 
and  another  (RV.  stranger^  here  mean  any  person  with  whom 
one  has  dealings  —  the  terms  are  not  contrasted,  but  synonymous ; 
for  the  first  see  Gen.  11^  Ex.  2'^  20^^  Pr.  6'*,  etc.,  for  the  second 
I  K.  3^^  Job  15'"  Pr.  5*°,  etc.  The  figure  of  the  couplet  is  taken 
from  hunting  —  the  unwary  surety  is  an  animal  caught  in  a  trap. 
—  3-5.  The  rest  of  the  section  urges  the  surety  to  get  out  of  his 
difficulty  as  quickly  as  possible.  —  3.  Probably  a  quatrain  (as  in  the 
Grk.),  though  the  text  is  not  quite  certain  ;  the  first  couplet  may 
be  taken  as  ternary,  the  second  couplet  as  binary.  This  refers  to 
what  follows.  The  expression  and  free  thyself ^  added  in  the  Heb. 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  is  anticipatory,  unnecessary,  and  inter- 
ruptive ;  it  was  probably  inserted  by  a  scribe  from  v.^.  The 
second  line  is  parenthetical,  and  states  the  reason  for  prompt  action  ; 
power  is  lit.  hand ;  the  commoner  expression  is  to  fall  into  one^s 
hand  (2  S.  2V*  Lam.  i",  cf.  Nah.  3^^).  The  verb  in  third  line  is 
doubtful  in  form  and  signification.  It  is  taken  by  some  to  mean 
tread,  stamp,  crush  thyself  down,  demean,  humble  thyself  (RY .) ;  by 
others,  as  denominative  from  a  word  meaning  mire,  in  the  equiv- 
alent sense  ^^/  down  into  the  mire  (see  Ez.  34^^  and  cf.  Pr.  25-*^). 


♦  Heb.  adds  (probably  from  v.^) :  and  free  thyself.  t  Heb. :  hand. 
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The  connection  favors  the  meaning  vioUntly  histir  thyself  (RV. 
marg.  bestir  thyself)^  act  impetuously  or  move  qukkiy  (so  the 
Vulg.)»  Grk.  :  Da,  my  son,  what  I  bid  tiiee^  afui  save  ihyseij — 
far  thou  art  come  into  the  hands  of  bad  men  on  t/iy  friend* s  ac- 
counts  be  not  slack ^  but  sharply  assail  thy  friend  also  for  whom 
thou  hast  pledged  thyself —  the  same  general  meaning  as  that  of 
the  Heb. :  no  time  is  to  be  lost  and  no  soft  words  to  be  used  — 
go  and  insist  on  , being  released  from  your  pledge.  Importune 
(RV.)  is  hardly  strong  enough;  beset,  besiege^  or  assail  better 
express  the  impetuosity  involved  in  the  Heb.  term.  Then  (RV. 
now)  is  illative,  not  temporal;  so  in  Ex.  33**  Job  9®*  \f^aL  — 
4,  5.  Synonymous,  v.'*  ternary -binary,  v.*  ternary.  Continuation 
of  exhortation.  In  \^  the  Heb,  has  simply  from  tlie  hand  (so 
Vulg.),  and  RV,  (as  AV.)  supplies,  by  conjecture,  of  tlie  hunter; 
this  is  a  natural  constniction,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  defining 
word  may  hav^e  fallen  out  of  the  Heb, ;  but  it  is  simpler  to  read 
snare  or  trap,  with  Grk.,  Targ.,  Syr. ;  see  this  expression  in  BS. 
27". — ^The  animal  named  in  v.^  is  a  deer  (Dt,  12'*),  swift,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  plain  (2  S*  2^*)  and  of  the  mountain  (1  C,  ra*, 
perh.  2  S,  i^'Oi  a  symbol  of  masculine  beauty  (Cant,  2'  8"),  and 
so  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  gazelle  ( Tabitha^  Acts  9*,  is 
the  fem.  form  of  the  equivalent  Aramaic  word).^ 

Of  the  details  of  the  old  Heb.  law  of  suretyship  or  endorsement 
we  have  no  information.  Besides  the  procedure  of  Judah  in 
pledging  himself  for  Benjamin  (Gen.  43"),  and  a  couple  of  allu- 
sions to  the  practice  (Job  xy^  ^  119^^),  we  find  in  OT.,  outside 
of  Pr.,  only  one  description  of  a  business-transaction  involving 
personal  security  (Neh,  5*"**)*  ^^^  this  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a 
mortgage  given  by  a  man  on  his  children  regarded  as  his  property. 
The  alluiiions  to  personal  endorsement  aU  occur  in  postexilian 
writings ;  it  is  probable  that  the  custom  (for  which  there  was  no 
ground  in  the  commercially  simple  preexilian  fife)  sprang  up  when 
the  Jews  were  scattered  through  the  Persian  and  Greek  empires 
and  entered  on  their  real  commercial  career.  On  the  law  of 
pledges  of  things  see  Ex,  22^''^  Dt.  24*^^^  —  The  surety  was 
sometimes  financially  ruined  by  having  to  meet  the  obligations  of 

•  See  TVfftiam.  Wood,  Nowaclu 
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the  debtor  (BS.  29^'*),  and  was  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter, 
who  might  throw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor ;  the  bad 
men  of  the  Grk.  in  v.'  appear  to  be  creditors.  Probably  all  of  a 
man's  property  might  be  pledged  for  debt ;  whether  there  was  a 
homestead- exemption  law  is  uncertain,  nor  does  it  appear  whether 
the  debtor  could  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

6-11.  Againflt  sloth.  The  example  of  the  ant  is  adduced, 
and  the  sluggard  warned  that  poverty  will  overtake  him.  The 
tone  is  perhaps  satirical ;  the  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  popular 
teaching  of  the  sages.  —  The  parallel  passage,  24*^^,  does  not 
adduce  the  ant,  but  describes  the  neglected  condition  of  the  slug- 
gard's field,  and  has  the  same  conclusion  as  our  section  :  24'*'^  = 
lit.  6*°- ".  The  two  paragraphs  are  variations  on  the  same  theme ; 
both  have  taken  the  ending  from  the  same  source  (some  familiar 
expression,  or  some  earlier  collection  of  aphorisms,  now  lost),  or 
one  has  borrowed  from  the  other.  In  either  case  our  passage  has 
a  clearer  unity  than  that  of  ch.  24,  in  which  our  v.*  must  be  intro- 
duced before  v.^  in  order  to  connect  the  conclusion  with  what 
precedes.  Bickell  so  transfers  v.^  and  omits  v.^^  "  as  identical 
with  24^  ** ;  but  both  sections  must  be  retained  entire  as  parallel 
passages,  with  the  possibility  that  one  has  borrowed  from  the 
other.  Obviously  our  section  does  not  belong  in  its  present 
place,  though  when  and  how  it  was  misplaced  we  cannot  say; 
the  change  was  made  early,  since  the  Versions  here  accord  with 
the  Hebrew.     Cf.  BS.  22*  ^ 

6.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
Consider  her  ways  and  be  wise. 

7.  She,  having  no  chief. 
Overseer,  or  ruler, 

8.  Provides  her  food  in  summer, 
Gathers  her  provision  in  harvest-time. 

9.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard? 
When  wilt  thou  rise  from  thy  slumber? 

10.  A  liUle  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest  — 

11.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  a  highwayman. 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
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6.  Progressive,  ternary.  Cf.  30^.  On  the  »int  in  proverbial 
literature  see  Malan  on  this  verse.*  On  the  habits  of  the  animal 
see  EfuyL  Brii.^  Darwin  in  Journ.  of  Linnaean  See.  VI .  21,  Lub- 
bock, AniSy  Bc€S,  ami  If  asps.  What  particular  species  is  here 
meant  is  uncertain;  cf.  Tristram,  Naf,  Hist,  of  ike  BiMe,  —  The 
term  siuggard  appears  to  belong  to  the  parenetic  vocabulary  of 
OT.  I  it  occurs  only  in  Proverbs.  But  the  observation  of  the 
habits  of  the  ant  and  its  use  as  an  example  of  industry  may  be 
old;  cf.  I  K.  4*"  (5^^^).  —  7.  Synonymous,  ternary- binary.  The 
three  terms  employed  are  here  used  as  synonymous,  though  they 
have  their  difierent  shades  of  meaaing.  The  first  is  employed  in 
OT,  of  both  civil  and  militar>'  leaders  ( Ju.  1 1**  Isa.  3'^)  ;  the  second 
denotes  a  sort  of  roll-officer,  who  keeps  a  list  of  names  and  super- 
intends the  men  at  their  work,  in  peace  or  in  war  (Ex»  5"  Dt,  20* 
*2  Chr.  19*^)  ;  the  third  is  a  general  terra  for  niler,  royal  or  other 
(i  K.  4'^^[5^]  Isa.  16^  Jer.  51^).  —  Ants  are  said  by  recent  writers 
to  have  an  elaborate  social  organization,  sometimes  with  king  and 
queen,  sometimes  with  a  slave-class  acquired  (as  by  the  Urmites 
or  white  ants)  by  capture  and  forced  to  do  the  work  of  the  com- 
munity. This  organiiation  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients  (Aristotle,  Dt  Anim.,  L  i,  11,  calls  them  anarchal^  with- 
out government),  though  .^elian  (in  his  History  of  Animals,  third 
cent,  of  our  era)  speaks  of  their  leaders  and  nobles, — ^This  verse 
is  omitted  by  Bickell  as  a  prosaic  gloss,  which  weakens  the  com- 
paiisoa  and  introduces  the  irrelevant  consideration  of  govern- 
mental direction  —  irrelevant  because  men  are  industrious  not  by 
pressure  of  rulers,  but  from  regard  to  their  private  interests.  The 
second  and  third  points  are  not  well  taken :  social  organization 
certainly  helps  human  industry ,  and  our  writer  says  that  ants,  with- 
out this  advantage,  set  men  a  good  example.  The  argumeni  from 
lack  of  poetic  form  has  more  weight,  —  the  verse  is  not  a  complete 
couplet,  —  but  we  can  hardly  throw  it  out  on  that  account.  Grk, 
makes  it  a  triplet,  and  possibly  some  word  or  phrase  has  fallen  out 
of  the  Heb.  text.  —  8.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  whs,  pravieie 
(lit.  rstabiisii^  prepare)  and  gather  here  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
and  the  nouns /<?<7^/  and  provision  are  synonyms.     The  word  ren- 

*  De.  TneTitlons  also  Goldbei^  Chofes  Afatmonkn^  and  Landsberger,  Fatmlae 
aliquot  Aramatae, 
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dered  summer  is  sometimes  used  for  the  warm  season  in  general,  as 
opposed  to  winter  (Gen.  8^  ^  74"),  extending  apparently  through 
harvest- time  (Jer.  8**),  sometimes  for  the  latter  part  of  the  fruit- 
season  (Isa.  28*  Jer.  40^®).  Harvest  also  is  temporally  indefinite, 
varying  with  the  crop,  from  March  (barley,  2  S.  21^)  to  September 
(grapes,  Isa.  18*).  The  two  clauses  are  identical  in  meaning; 
the  sense  is  not  th^t  the  ant  does  one  thing  in  summer  and  an- 
other in  harvest-time.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  express  progress  in 
the  action  (by  the  different  Heb.  verb-forms)  :  begins  to  provide  in 
summery  completes  the  gathering  in  autumn.  The  structure  of  the 
other  verses  of  the  section  points  to  an  identical  parallelism  here. 
—  As  to  the  industrial  habit  spoken  of  in  the  verse,  the  latest 
authorities  hold  that  some  species  of  ant  are  graminivorous  and 
store  up  food ;  for  the  modern  opinion  see  the  works  cited  above, 
and  for  ancient  statements  see  Malan.  —  Grk.  adds  :  Or,  go  to  the 
bee  and  learn  how  diligent  she  is  and  how  seriously  she  does  her 
work  —  her  products  kings  and  private  persons  use  for  health  — 
she  is  desired  and  respected  by  all —  though  feeble  in  body,  by  honor- 
ing wisdom  she  obtains  distinction.  The  addition  comes  from  a 
Grk.  scribe  (it  is  probably  a  gloss  which  has  got  into  the  text) 
who  thought  that  the  other  industrious  insect  ought  not  to  go 
unraentioned.  Elsewhere  in  OT.  (Isa.  7^**  Dt.  i*^  ip  118^^)  the  bee 
is  introduced  as  hostile  to  man ;  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Heb.  text  of  Proverbs.  —  9.  Synonymous,  ternary.  It  is  agri- 
cultural life  that  the  description  is  dealing  with  (cf.  24'*'),  in  which 
early  rising  is  a  necessity.*  Cf.  the  Eng.  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise,  etc.,  and  many  such  popular  sayings;  Persius  v.  132-134  re- 
sembles our  passage  in  form.  — 10.  Synonymous  (or,  continuous), 
binary  (or,  binary-ternary).  The  sluggard's  reply,  or  continua- 
tion of  the  remonstrance  of  the  sage.  The  repetition  of  a  little  is 
perh.  intended  to  give  a  humorous  coloring,  but  may  be  meant 
simply  as  a  serious  description.  Cf.  the  babbling  words  put  into 
the  drunkards'  mouths  in  Isa.  28^°.  The  second  clause  is  lit. 
a  little  folding  of  the  ha?ids  to  lie,  that  is,  to  lie  comfortably,  to 
compose  one's  self  to  sleep.     The  same  phrase  in  Eccl.  4^  signi- 


*  Early  rising  was,  however,  the  general  rule  in  ancient  life ;  see  Plato,  Laws, 
viL  pp.  807,  808 ;  Arist.,  Econ,  i.  6 ;  Juv.,  vii.  222  ff. 


fies  slupid  Inactivity. -*  11.  Synonyaious,  ternary.  Highwayman 
is  roadster,  wayfarer,  the  implication  being  that  his  purpose  is 
bad ;  the  term,  Uke  Eng.  highwayman^  belongs  to  a  time  when 
travelHng  was  not  safe,  when  men  who  frequented  the  public  roads 
were  hkely  to  be  robbers  (cf.  RV*),  Armed  man^  Ut.  man  with  a 
shieiif^  perhaps  a  wandering  soldier  out  of  service  (Oort),  more 
probably  simply  a  dangerous  assailant.  Poverty,  properly  (as 
result  of  sloth)  a  negative  thing,  lack  of  goods,  is  personified  as  a 
pow'erful  and  ruthless  enemy  who  destroys  or  carries  off  one *s  sub- 
stance. —  Instead  of  shieldman  Grk,  has  swiji  runnir  (apparently 
representing  a  different  Hek  text  from  ours),  which  offers  a  formal 
but  not  a  real  parallel  to  the  loayfarer  of  first  clause.  Grk.  (fol* 
lowed  by  Vulg.)  further  adds  ;  but  if  thou  be  diligent,  thy  harvest 
wili  come  as  a  fountain^  and  want  miii  depart  as  a  bad  runner — 
the  contrast  to  the  preceding  statement,  and  probably  from  a  Grk. 
hand. 


^ 


12-16.  The  miscMef  maker  —  rebuke  of  mlBcMevous  talk 
and  hints. —The  tone  is  curt  and  sharp,  the  rhythm  irregular; 
the  vocabular>*  perhaps  points  to  a  late  period. 

12.   A  wicked  man,  a  bad  man 

Deals  in  false  speech, 
13*    Winks  with  liis  eyes,  scrapes  with  his  feet, 

Signs  with  his  lingers, 

14.  Devises  mischief  in  his  mind, 
Is  always  sowing  tiiscord. 

15.  Therefore  of  a  sudden  shall  calamity  strike  htm, 
Suddenly  shall  he  he  crushed,  a^nd  ihat  without  remedy. 

In  this  translation  the  second  line  of  v.^^  appears  as  merely  one 
item  in  the  indictment,  but  the  paragraph  may  also  be  translated  ; 
a  wicked  man  •  .  ,  dealing  with  ,  ,  ,  winking  ,  ,  .  scraping  .  .  , 
signing  ,  .  .  devising  .  .  .  is  always  stni*ing  discord,  the  last  ex- 
pression giving  the  result  of  the  preceding  acts  j  this  construction 
does  not  modify  the  general  sense. 

12.  Parallels,  ternary.  The  two  adjectives  are  synonymous, 
expressing  general  depravity;  the  first  (Heb.  man  of  belial) 
occurs  in  16'-^  19",  the  second  (Heb.  man  of  badness  or  iniquity") 
in  6^  10*  17*,  etc.    The  term  bclial  usually  raeans  deep  depravity 
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(not  merely  worthlessness)  ;  in  two  passages,  i/^  i8*<*^  4i*^*\  appar- 
ently utter  ruin  (cf.  Cheyne,  Psalms).  Instead  of  son  of  Belial 
(Ju.  19",  etc.)  the  rendering  should  be  wicked  man.  Speech  is 
lit.  mouth  —  the  fault  denounced  is  evil  talk.  Grk.  and  S)rr., 
however,  omitting  mouth  have  walks  in  ways  that  are  not  good, 
and  this  may  be  the  right  reading ;  the  false  of  the  Heb.  would 
then  be  defined  in  v.^ " ;  cf.  4^.  Mouth  may  be  understood  as 
expressing  the  man's  whole  thought.  The  first  line  is  by  some 
expositors  (Saadia,  Zock.,  aL)  taken  as  a  separate  sentence :  a 
worthless  [properly  wicked"]  man  is  the  deceiver,  which  is  possi- 
ble, but  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  structure  of  the  paragraph. 
— 13.  Three  binary  clauses.  Gestures  indicating  the  spirit  of 
malice  and  mischief.  Movement  of  the  eyes  occurs  in  10^^  BS.  27** 
as  sign  of  mischief,  in  \p  35^^  as  sign  of  exultation ;  cf.  the  Arab. 
saying  (attributed  to  Ali)  O  God,  pardon  us  the  culpable  winking 
of  the  eye  (He.),  and  see  other  parallels  in  Malan.  The  second 
verb  is  rendered  in  the  Grk.  by  gives  signs,  in  Targ.  and  Syr.  by 
stamps,  in  Aq.,  Sym.,  Vulg.  (in  accordance  with  aTalmudic  use  of 
the  word)  by  rubs  {scrapes,  shuffles)  :  in  any  case  the  movement 
is  a  mark  of  enmity,  perhaps  a  sign  to  a  confederate  ;  the  render- 
ing j/^^r^j  (RV.)  is  here  inappropriate,  though  the  verb  elsewhere 
has  that  meaning.  Signing  (lit.  teaching)  with  the  fingers  is  a 
universal  gesture,  of  various  import,  here  mischievous,  contemptu- 
ous, etc.;  for  the  sense  show  see  Gen.  46'^  Ex.  15'"".  For  other 
inimical  movements  of  the  body  see  Job  i6'*^^^  The  verse  is  a 
lively  description  of  the  silent,  underhand  procedures  of  mischief- 
makers,  the  hints,  suggestions,  provocations,  and  signals  that  are 
effective  in  hatching  quarrels  or  giving  insults.  —  14.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  A  direct  statement  of  what  is  implied  in  the  preced- 
ing verses.  The  man  occupies  himself  with  devising  mischievous 
schemes,  in  private  and  public  relations ;  in  second  cl.  Grk.  has 
makes  disturbances  in  the  city,  a  fuller  statement  of  what  the  Heb. 
suggests.  In  the  Heb.  text  the  verse  reads  :  Evil  is  in  his  mind 
[lit.  heart\  he  devises  mischief  continually,  he  spreads  strifes,  a 
triplet  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  couplet  by  the  omission  of  one 
word  {mischief)  ;  the  change  does  not  affect  the  sense.  F.vil,  = 
mischief  is  in  the  most  general  sense  departure  from  good  ;  see 
note  on  2^,  evil  and  wrong.  — 15.   Synonymous,  quaternary.    The 
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penalty.  The  vvriter*s  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  vice  described 
is  indicated  by  the  abi-upt,  vehement^  almost  fierce,  declaration  of 
punishment.  On  calamih,  see  note  on  i*.  The  two  Heb.  terms 
for  sudden  are  synonyms;  the  first  occurs  in  24^  (it  is  better 
omitted  in  3*^),  the  second  in  29^  (the  second  cL  of  which  is 
identical  with  second  cL  of  our  verse  —  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  offences  in  the  two  verses) .  Crushed  is  lit.  droken^  = 
destroyed;  see  Jer.  17^'  Ez.  32^  Lara,  i^*  Dan.  8^.  The  blow  is 
irremediable,  that  is,  tt  is  death.  The  agency  of  destruction  is 
not  stated  ;  the  writer's  view  doubtless  was  that  it  might  come 
from  God  directly,  by  sickness,  etc.,  or  indirectly,  through  the 
enemies,  private  and  pubhc,  that  a  mischief-maker  naturally  raises 
np  against  himself.  Sudden  death  was  regarded  as  a  great  mis- 
fortune, and  as  a  sign  of  divine  anger,  since  it  sent  the  man  irre- 
trievably to  Sheol  (see  2^*) ,  where  he  could  never  gain  a  position 
of  favor  with  God, 

16-19.   A  list  of  seven  thing  a  hateful  to  God.  —  The  section 

is  similar  to  those  in  30'**^^  in  its  arithmetical  enumeration,  and  to 

6'*"^  in  its  subject- matter  and  rhetorical  form  (absence  of  com* 

partsons) ;  by  the  nature  of  its  contents  it  appropriately  follows 

y  is-L^     The  things  enumerated  belong  all  together ;  they  portray 

the  character  of  the  man  who  schemes  to  despoil  and  ruin  his 

fellows. 

16.   There  are  six  things  that  Yahweh  hates, 

Vca,  seven  are  an  ahuminatiun  to  him: 
If.    Haughty  eyes,  a  lying  longue^ 

And  bands  that  shed  innocent  blood, 
18L   A  mind  that  dcvisca  wicked  schenes. 

Feet  that  make  haste  to  do  h&m),* 
\q.    A  false  wkness  who  uUers  lie*. 

And  he  who  sowi  di»coril  among  brethren, 

16.  Progressive  (substantially  synonymous),  ternary.  The  se- 
quence six,  seven  does  not  imply  that  the  seventh  thing  is  an  after- 
thought,  or  inferior  in  importance  to  the  others  ;  it  is  a  rhetorical 
form,  equivalent  to  our  six  or  set^en^  arithmetically  indefinite,  im- 
plying that  the  enumeration  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  things 

*  Hefci. :  makt  kash  §9  run  ia  harm. 
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coming  under  a  particular  category  ;  cf.  notes  on  30'  ".  Betweea 
the  expressions  Va/iwi'h  hates  and  abomination  to  him  there  is  no 
difference  of  meaning;  on  ahtmimttion  see  note  on  j"*.  The 
sense  of  the  verse  is :  God  hates  and  abominates  a  numher  of 
things^  namf/v, — 17.  Parallels,  ternary.  Naught)*  eyes;  so  30^. 
Haughtiness  is  naturally  expressed  by  the  eyes  (cf,  Lat,  super- 
a'/iam);  see  ip  131.  In  ^  igs^t**)  the  expression  characterizes 
Israel's  proud  and  oppressive  enemies,  whom  Yahweh  will  bring 
down.  Mure  generally  in  Isa.  2'^"^^  10^  Job  21^  38"  ail  lofty 
things  are  conceived  of  as  standing  in  antagonism  to  God  and 
therefore  destined  to  be  overthrown  (cf.  the  Greek  representation 
of  the  deity  as  jealous  of  powerful  men,  Prometheus  and  Poly- 
crates  of  Samos,  and  the  Hindu  stories  of  Indra^s  fear  of  certain 
Munis).  This  national  point  of  view  remains  to  the  end  of  OT, 
(Daniel),  in  Apocryphai  books  (Ben-Sira,  Mace,  etc.),  and  in  the 
Talmud,  but  does  not  appear  in  Pr  j  in  our  verse  it  is  individual 
moral  feeling  that  is  spoken  of*— haughtiness,  put  alongside  of 
falsehood  and  murder,  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  disregard 
of  human  rights  and  divine  laws  ^  it  is  excessive  conceit  of  and 
regard  for  one's  own  person.  —  Instead  of  innoant  blood  we 
might  render  by  the  hiaod  of  the  innocent  (or,  righteous)  as  in 
Dt.  19^^  Jer  19^;  the  meaning  is  the  same.— ^18.  Parallels,  ter- 
nary. The  expression  wicked  schemes  might  be  understood  in  a 
wide  sense  as  including  all  plans  and  plots  that  are  opposed  to  the 
right,  but  here  refers  particularly  to  harmful  plots.  The  Heb.,  in 
second  line,  reads  :  make  haste  to  run,  which  means  not  swiftness 
in  running  (RV,  after  the  Vulg.)  but  haste  in  beginning  to  run, 
eagerness  to  set^e  on  every  opportunity  to  engage  in  wickedness ; 
the  picture  of  eagerness  contained  in  the  word  haste  is  heightened 
by  the  term  nm  (instead  of  wa/k) ;  cf.  f  147^*^.  The  Grk.  omits 
rtirtf  Tcading  feet  /lastenirtg  to  do  ill ;  cf.  1^",  where  only  one  verb  is 
employed  in  each  clause ;  as  the  mn  is  unnecessary,  the  Grk.  text 
is  probably  to  be  preferred.  — 19,  Parallels,  ternary.  The  second 
cl.  is  identical  in  meaning  with  v.'^\  brethren  being  taken  as  = 
friends  or  associates^  members  of  the  same  circle  —  the  suggestion 
is  that  there  is  no  occasion  or  temptation  to  sow  dissensions  except 
among  persons  whose  mutual  relations  are  amicable.—  The  mean- 
ing of  irst  cl.  i^  plain ^  but  its  form  is  doubtfuL    In  14^,  where  the 
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Heb.  text  recurs,  it  is  properly  rendered  a  false  witness  utters  ties 
(and  5o  the  Grk,  here),  but  this  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  syntacti- 
cal form  tn  the  other  verses— ^ we  expect  a  subject  defined  by  fol- 
lowing words.  Similar  objections  hold  to  other  translations  of  our 
Heb.  text :  he  who  utters  lies  is  a  false  witness  (cf,  for  the  con- 
struction EccL  1^^  but  here  the  resulting  identical  proposition  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  declarative  sentence  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  context)  ;  he  taha  utters  lies  as  a  false  iifitness  •  is  hard 
and  improbable,  and  so  the  appositional  rendering  he  Ufho  utters 
ties,  a  false  witness ^  and  he  who  utters  lies,  false  testimony.  The 
cL  is  not  in  proper  shape,  and  it  seems  better,  with  Syr*  and  Targ,^ 
to  invert  the  Heb.  order  and  translate  by  a  false  witness  toko 
utters  liesy  \  which  accords  in  form  with  the  rest  of  the  section. 
For  the  thought  cf.  12^^  14****  and  ig**  25'*  ;  for  laws  against  false 
testifying  see  Ex.  20"  (==  Dt.  5^)  Dt.  19^*  Lev.  6''  (5^).  The 
expression  witness  of  falsity  (as  the  Heb,  reads)  is  parallel  to 
tongue  of  falsity  in  v.". 

1.  J^  "J^t  attested  by  all  Vrsm.,  omitted  by  Bi.*  as  marring  the  rhythm; 
without  it  we  have  only  two  ictus  in  the  line. — The  force  of  the  3X,  which 
extends  to  end  of  v.*,  is  confiocd  by  0  to  v.K  — ^  plu-  ^9?;  read  aing.,  with 
©SOLr  as  the  sense  requires,  —  2.  Taken  by  @  as  ground  (74^)  for  the 
statement  of  vJ'*{irapft8w<r€t»),  and  written  in  3  pers.  —  a  divergent  text  which 
docs  not  agree  with  the  context  so  well  as  |^,  — The  repetition  of  ^ncN  in  JJ  i* 
strange,  and  so  also  the  similar  rcpctttion»  x'^^'Ji  x*^^^^*^^*  in  (S;  as  the  xe'M 
prob.  had  a  Heb.  basis,  it  is  better  to  write  rPD2*  in  second  line  of  JR ;  ^i^a^i 
inst.  of  xti^  I  is  given  in  H-V  147  (i6f  snprascript,)*  252,  297,  and  CompL 
(and  XA7^  in  Arm. )^  which  may  be  a  correction  after  )^,  or  a  rhetorical  varia- 
tion. On  lU<iv  —  ifxvT^v  see  Dms&mKxxn^  Bihehimt.,  ^^.  l2off,  —  3,  ft  ^'x ^^\ 
see  note  on  v*. —  In  '  6S  d  iy^h  rot  itniWo^ai  seems  to  be  free  rendering 
of  36  K^DW  nm,  hardly  =  l^ifK;  tl%  x'^pai  ttan^av  tn  ^  =  S^yn  133,  is  prob.  doub- 
let (possibly  the  orig.  Grk.  reading),  the  %  text  being  represented  by  6ih  ffbw 
^i\ov\  (ff0t  (in  *)  IS  pcrh,  scribal  error  for  tdt,  which  reading  is  found  tn  codd. 
B**'A  (see  Lag.*s  n.).  — J|  5?"^^^;  0  f^h  /«cXi^m*>^*»  1L /?sfina;  SC  render 
the  two  vlis»  of  ft  freely  hf  S^jn  j-\i  aratist  thtrtfore^  apparently  giving  no 
separate  word  for  ft  n ;  and  in  »  hioh  is  not  rendered  at  alb  ly-i  and  !-*?•>, 
difference  of  orthography.  To  make  the  reference  in  ^*jn  clear  0  adds 
0  ^y€7t;ij<rw.  —  4.  Gr.  suggests  J  pers.,  instead  of  2  pers,,  for  the  sutlix. — 
5.  ft  'y^'ty  here  impossible  (used  in  rablnn.  Meb,  a£  =  offHaHd,  immediaUty)\ 
the  expression  occurs  isolated  elsewhere  only  i  K.  20**  where  it  Is  error  for 

•  Ew.,  Dc,,  Now.,  ZOck.p  Sir.,  Kamph.  t  RV\  Noycs,  Reuss, 
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T^^C  (fee  0);  here  we  must  either  supply  a  word,  as  -»*-;  (RV,,  Bdtt.)  or  n^ 
(Gr.»  Str.),  or  better,  with  dSd  Oort,  I3i.,  write  no  for  ^\  Kamp.  transfers 
the  \  of  '>'>c»3i  to  1%  «  .  »  as  a  gn^tlU  from  his  hami^  ui  a  bird,  etc.,  which  U 
simple,  but  dues  not  account  for  ®  ^f^x^*  "r  secure  paraUelism  with  :rip*; 
this  last  is  omitted  in  <5I5C  but  is  favored  by  the  rhylhni.  Fur  the  second  i' 
several  Heb,  codd.  have  ne.  —  6--11.  The  style  of  ©  in  this  section  is  freer 
than  in  most  other  passages;  the  text  is  often  rather  a  |mraphrase  than  a 
Iranslation — ^a  result  perh.  of  the  seenlar  and,  homely  nature  of  the  subject* 
matter.  —  6*  |8  ^^^j,  ®  t^h^^*  ^  i^u'cii:'  or  pc'vc'»  S  ]ztyv  (Arab,  cono); 
the  origin  of  the  Heb.  word  is  unknown.  —  The  fvJXwffov  and  ^icfJivou  tF9<pti>Tt* 
pot  of  0  are  rhetorical  expansion.  —  Jl^  ^^;  £C  paraphrase  by  wcinn  imitaie, 
B  omits  ]Q  ^xri  and  transfers  32ni  to  next  verse*  —  7*  38  V^?l  ®  ytbtpytoVf  uot 
=  Aram.  pOj^  (Lag.)»  but  free  rendering  of -i»xp  (which  &E  read  instead  of 
pip).  — IS  "^ar";  2  7/jaM^«iT^a,  —  S.  The  variation  of  vb. -forms  is  rhetorical. 
—  On  the  terras  in  the  addition  in  0  see  Lag/s  note. —  8.  ^  ^^p:^',  SABj*#f 
iytpS'^trjtt  as  in  Ju.  2'*  ^*,  perh.  =  y^prr  cf.  Pr.  6*'.  — 10.  Oort  suggests  that 
20V>  is  ditltigram  from  2sz*r>  ^  of  preceding  verse,  but  the  word  is  in  sense 
and  rhythm  appropriate;  it  was  perh.  lacking  in  lleb.  text  of  0,  hardly  (Oort, 
Baumg.)  read  3;^r*?  (cm^tfij);  cf.  Finkuss'  note.  —  B  makes  the  v.  an  ad- 
dress to  the  sluggard,  and  in  *  has  an  additifjnal  cl.,  6\iyaif  Si  tcdBif^ai,  —  aim 
33:1%  probably  expansion  of  Grk.  scribe  (the  Hcb.  rhythm  is  against  it)  or  here 
introduced  by  error  from  **  (cf.  remark  above  on  aar*^),  — 11,  H  I'^^r,  writ- 
ten ■('^nnp  in  24**.  —  b»mt  (ir^n),  a  favorite  word  in  Pr.»  though  ^37  (u  ), 
|ra>f,  ^^,  also  occur  a  number  of  times.  —  The  v.  is  variously  renrlered  in  the 
Vrss.  U  T?n3  is  explained  in  0  as  naMbt  65onr6pot,  and  is  taken  by  SC 
against  the  parallelism,  as  vh.,  ■^j-nv-i  witi  assattli  tket ;  J^  ;i':  r^E*,  (5  d^a^j 
^po^(«lyI  (and  in  the  added  couplet  Ka^ht  3po;«iJs),  SC  k^"2*5  wiai  a  quick 
{aiert)  matt^  =  3C3  c^K  (Lag.,  Oort)  or  better  ^rr^  c^w  (Baumg.)-  i^eilhcr  of 
which  readings  seems  preferable  to  that  of  J|  (with  which  IL  agrees).  The 
additional  couplet  in  ®  is  doublet  of  I^;  on  its  Heb.  text  see  Hitz.,  Lag., 
Haumg.  In  24*"  61  (like  SiZT)  renders  0  by  rpowopevofi^inj,  and  in  •*  SC  have 
***!■* TJ  ial'iilariust  I'ourier  (=  Spofteitt),  JC^  appears  to  have  in  mind  the  vio- 
lence of  the  armed  robber,  SSE  the  swiftness  if  the  traveller  or  courier. — 
12.  |||  D^K  is  not  elsewhere  followed  by  defining  suhst.,  and  De,,  Str*,  therefore 
take  H^*^3  as  adj.  (cf,  constr.  in  f  r),  but,  as  this  is  harfily  allowable,  we  must 
cither  write  j'^w,  as  in  16^.  or  accept  this  phrase  as  proof  that  d^«  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  detining  subst,  —  |^  '^?^'^3;  for  the  two  defining  terms  (of  S|}  0  has 
d^pttii' and  rap^ctJtiftor  (103,  253:  vap^v,  and  d^frp<j»'),  and  3  may  here  be  rep- 
resented by  the  latter  (which  is  its  more  usual  representative);  S  t<^:o/oUy: 
C  «^^3  o/pressiun;  %  apostata  (so  elsewhere  Aq.).  ^^^'^a  occurs  27  times 
in  Mas.  text  of  OT.,  and  further  apparently,  accorcUng  to  <S5,  in  i  Sam.  29*% 
perhaps  also  (Cheyne)  in  f  52*  (always  as  subst.),  and  =  wi^k^dneis  every- 
where except  Nah.  i'^  2*  f  iS^  (=  2  Sam.  22*)  41*  where  it  =  ruin,  destruc' 
(ion  (=  death).  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  It  ha**  commonly  been 
regarded  as  a  compuuodt  the  fixat  element  being  the  neg.  "'^d,  the  second  cle- 
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ment  being  ^*7,  or  some  form  of  n^p  or  ^p.  An  early  Jewish  explanation  ts 
reflected  in  the  apasiaU  of  Aq.  IL,  =  ^'9  '*^3  witkoui  y&ke^  disobedience  (so 
Sanhed,  III  *).  From  n^rj:;  one  d^es  not  aieend^  —  moral  lowness  (Kimclii); 
or,  one  does  noi  rise  (or,  emerge) ^  —  ruio  (so  Lag.»  Propk^  Chaid,  XLVII, 
on  ^  41* :  [sickness]  from  ruhich  one  dots  not  rise,  suggesting  n^i  instead 
of  ^DT');  and,  more  generally,  [the  depth]  from  it/kich  om  does  not  come  up 
(Che>Tie,  Expositor^  Jiiae^  1895,  Baethgcn,  Halevy),  =  Sheol  (JDMichaelis), 
From  ^T '  no  profit,  —  wortkiessncss  (like  npi  »^3  igjiorame,  and  01:^  *ba 
namclessness,  and  cf,  ^p  ¥>^  Jer.  2^^  =  worthless  [foreign]  god),  in  moral 
sense,  like  tii*  (Gescn.  and  most  modern  expositors).  The  word  is  possibly 
nut  a  compound.  It  has  been  proposed  to  connect  it  with  Babylonian  BiU/t 
a  goddess  of  the  Underworld*  (Cheque,  Expos,  Times^  June,  1B97);  '2  **7nj 
(^  iS*')  would  then  =  streams  of  SheoK  and  .3  ^Tih  =  servants  of  Biiiit^ 
•*  bad  men."  This  last  rendering  cannot  be  accepted,  since  the  Underworld 
and  its  deities  had  no  ethical  significance  for  the  ancient  Semites ;  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  ^  iW*  (if  the  f  be  postexibc)  an  original  S''*?3  Bihl 
(=  Sheol)  was  changed  by  an  editor  into  the  familiar  *^?'^3  purposely  or  by 
error.  Vet  the  meaning  rutn  (  =  ^eath)  accords  satisfactorily  with  the  parallel 
terms  in  the  ^1  and  the  character  of  the  deity  Bihi  is  at  present  too  uncertain 
to  rest  an  argument  on.  Cf.  Mich.,  Supplemental  s.v.  ^T\  Baudissin  in  Hcrzug, 
^jE*.,  and  in  Expos.  7>iw^5,  November,  JS97;  Chcyne  xnExptxx.  7  iw*<?j,  Decem- 
ber, 1S97,  May,  1898;  Moore,  Judges^  on  Ju.  19'^-.  The  derivation  from  the 
noun  "^i:^  appears  to  be  the  most  probable;  the  two  elements  came  to  t>e  writ- 
ten as  one  word,  like  nic"^r*  Cf.  the  various  combinations  with  negatives  in 
Hcb.  (^3-1  v>,  ^o>  w^).  and  the  use  of  the  Ass.  kitut  as  noun  =  nonentie}\  as 
prep,  =  W/Atff*/,  —  Bef.  nirp;  ins,  3  (so  Bi.).  — 5J  ">o  V;  (5  o3ot)r  qvk  d-ya^dt, 
pcrh.  after  16**  (Jstg);  ^c  is  omitted  tn  S,  and  t)ort  for  d  writes  n:,  which  he 
transfer!  to  next  v,  to  represent  ^  h  6"  a&r6t  .  The  stem  7,  subst*  or  adj., 
occurs  in  H  with  way  in  2^^  2%^^  with  heart  1 1'-'*^  17^,  with  Hp  1 9^  with  mouth 
heri;  and  4"'** ;  yy"^  would  here  agree  well  with  the  following  context,  but  no 
Serious  objection  in  this  regard  can  be  made  to  nc;  ©  and  |5  represent  par- 
allel texts.  — 13.  K.  I*?  and  *^j^  sing.,  and  s*>  d;  Q  plu-»  perh.  better; 
1L  strangely  oiu/is,  pede^  and  digito,  —  ]^  *^^y:,  0  oj\^vt\,  SilT  oir,  It  terit^ 
A  Tpi^<ji>f,  Z  TpoiTfii^ttitf;  the  most  appropriate  sense  is  r»//,  stamps  seraph  not 
founfl  elsewhere  in  OT.,  but  well  attested  in  Talm. ;  whether  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  this  and  the  sense  spcaJ^  is  uncertain^  —  }B  niir,  $  SiM<rKtt, 
^^  TO*^;  /eacA  =  shoto^give  tnduatiotts  (on  relation  between  senses  teacA  and 
ikroUf  in  nn*  see  SS^  BDli).  ^  14.  f}  is  sup|x>rted  by  the  Vrss.,  exc  that  &  adds 


*  As  Underworld  deity  she  appears  only  in  a  mutilated  passage  in  the  Deseent 
flftsktar,  where  she  seems  (o  be  the  sister  of  lshlar(cf.  Jensen,  A'osmoUgie,  p.  335). 
The  form  Bititt  occurs  in  a  Ibt  of  gods  in  pairs,  who  are  invoked  thus :  *'  in  the 
name  of  Alala  and  Bililu  rriay  it  be  conjurefl  awayt"  Otherwise  only  the  fern, 
form  BitditHm  is  found  (G.  A.  Reisner) ;  ct  M,  Jaitrow,  Nelig,  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyrm,  pp.  417,  589. 
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at  end  of  ^  irdXei  (H-P  lo6  roXXit),  pcrh,  expansion  of  Grk.  scribe,  less  prob- 
ably —  nj-»c3  (after  H  ajie)  or  ip  (from  foil.  *^f).  —  A&  *  ends  with  Partcp,, 
there  ia  some  ground  for  bo  ending  '^  and  omitting  7^,  which  here  produces 
rhythmical  limping  (so  Bi.)  and  is  not  necessary  for  the  sense;  cf*  Ihe  baJ- 
anced  phrases  in  the  similar  v,*^-=Saadia  (cd,  Dercnbourg)  takes  niocrin  in 
sense  of  change  of  mind,  —  K.  c^j'^d,  Q  d''J'*'td;  sing,  is  always  written  |nr, 
plu.  5  times  ouio  (twice  6*'  lo^^,  without  Q),  elsewhere  K.  z^^inz,  Q  o^jnc 
(a  late,  probably  academic,  attempt  to  bring  out  the  Votl  of  the  stem) ;  on 
Mas.  text  see  notes  in  B-D  on  6^*  25'^,  an<I  on  the  form  Ew.,  §  54*^  l€od, 
Ols.j  §  203^.  —  For  rhp^  Gr.  reads  Jrn^%  whispers,  — 15.  ®  lakes  3?r»D  and 
^3&^  as  substantives;  in  OT*  0  occurs  as  subst.  only  with  prep,  and  in  sense 
of  tf  moment.  — 16.  r\iT\  cannot  be  Dcm.  adj.  {theie  six  or  those  six),  but  is 
(cf.  30*****^^)  either  pred.,  six  thin^  are  ihose^  with  following  rcl.  cl,  (so 
apparently  jSCH),  or  as  subj.,  six  — they  are  what  Y,  hates  ;  in  ch.  30  the  pron. 
is  belter  taken  as  apposilional  subject,  — For  cr  0  read  rt*  (Jag.)»  3C*^P*«t 
and  •^35"  (Lag.  =  lari)  or  -^as'Ji  iTvmpt^trau  for  :r32*  (or  yac^t).  Read  sing, 
napir,  as  in  marg.  — 18.  J^  r^i'^i  lacking  in  @,  is  omitted  by  Lag.  as  scribal 
error  (f^^  wrongly  written  for  T"^^)»  and  by  Bi.  as  tautological;  it  is  not 
necessary,  and  is  proljably  error  (though  tht:  tumlji nation  of  ir^i^r  and  f\  is 
found  in  ^  t47^^  and  n'' may  easily  have  fallen  out  of  the  Hek  text  of  0)*  — 
19.  me%  as  to  its  form,  might  be  taken  as  subst,  and  pointed  as  in  stat.  const,; 
but  cnmmon  nouns  made  by  pref.  Vod  are  rare,  the  resulting  sense  (a  breather 
e/iiest  a  false  witness^  so  IL),  though  possible,  would  not  accord  very  well  with 
the  context  (in  the  other  cases  mentioned  the  appositional  construction  does 
not  oecur),  and  the  Vrsa.  (exc.  Saad.  who  apparently  understands  it  as  Inf.) 
take  '^  as  vb.  The  cl  seems  to  be  taken  from  or  assimilated  to  14*  (where  it 
is  in  good  form),  and  should  here  be  inverted,  as  in  Si^T;  cf.  12*^.  i?  is  taken 
as  abstr.  by  Saad.  Gr.  The  omission  of  ips*  ^;'  would  leave  an  unsatisfactory 
sentence.  —  "•  is  well  rendered  in  IS^^"^  by  iKKai€i  (H-P  103  ^pcxhi),  —  niSc'O, 
Gf,  vrhv,  as  in  v.^*,  —  a^ns,  see  note  on  v.^^;  it  is  lacking  in  5, 
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20-35.  Warning  against  the  adulteress.  —  We  here  return 
to  the  material  proper  to  this  Division  (chs.  1-9).  This  subsec- 
tion connects  ititelf  immediately  with  ch,  5,  having  the  same  gen- 
eral theme.  —  First  comes  commendation  of  parent«il  instruction 
(v."  **),  then  apparently  of  wisdom  (v,®^),  especially  as  safeguard 
against  the  adulteress  who  brings  misfortune  to  her  victim  (v.-*'*), 
he  getting  only  wovmds  and  dishonor  (v.^^)  through  the  outraged 
husband's  anger  (v,^"*).  The  section  is  similar  to  2^^^^  5,  7.  8^-^*®. 
These  may  all  have  been  composed  by  one  man  (since  there  is 
great  resemblance  between  them),  or  they  may  have  been  col- 
lected from  various  sources  by  an  editor. 


VL  20-31 

20,  2L    CommendatioE  of  pareEtal  mstmction. 

on  1**^ 

20,    Keep,  tny  son,  the  precept  of  thy  father, 

And  reject  not  the  instruction  of  thy  mother, 
2K    Bind  tbem  continually  to  thy  heart, 
Hang  them  around  thy  neck. 


20.  Parallels,  quaternary-ternary.  Parental  instruction  is  iden- 
tified with  the  teaching  of  the  sages ;  it  is  assumed  that  in  the 
well-ordered  household  father  and  mother  will  be  wise  ;  the  same 
assumption  is  made  in  all  commands  to  honor  and  obey  parents. 
Instruction  represents  the  Hek  word  (t^m)  usually  rendered  iauK 
The  Grlc.  has  plu.  in  both  clauses,  /aufs^  ordinances ;  the  Vulg.  pre- 
cepts^ /am.  Cast  tiway  (the  proper  sense  of  the  H eb. )  =  substan tially 
forsake  (RV,),  but  is  more  forcible,  —  reject.  —  21.  Synonymous, 
ternary-binary.  In  3'^  the  teacher's  law  is  to  be  writtea  on  the 
tablets  of  the  heart ;  here,  with  a  change  of  figure,  it  is  to  be 
firmly  attached  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  thought  and 
moral  and  religious  life.  The  figure  of  second  cl,  is  found  in  i'' 
3^  *^,  etc. — The  term  continuaity  is  used  of  perpetually  recurring 
or  repeated  acts  (as  the  daily  offering  in  the  temple),  and  so  ^ 
constantly y  aiu*ays,  alt  the  time :  see  Isa.  57^^  Jer.  52'*  i/r  i6^.  The 
phi.  them  may  refer  to  precept  and  laii}  (v.*)  taken  as  different 
things,  or  these  terms  may  have  been  plu.  in  the  original  Heb. 
text  (as  they  are  in  the  Greek), 

In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  the  wording  and  arrangement 
present  difficulties.  The  sing,  pronoun  in  v.^  points  to  wisthm 
(or  one  of  its  s}Tionyras)  as  antecedent,  as,  in  fact,  in  chs,  1-9 
only  "wisdom"  watches  over  and  leads  (2"***'**  4*  7^ ')  ;  but,  as 
the  text  stands,  the  //  (or,  she^  of  v,**  has  no  such  antecedent. 
We  might  (with  Rickell)  insert,  at  the  beginning  of  v.^,  some 
such  line  as  wisdom  wil{  keep  thee  ;  but  this  would  still  leave  the 
connection  between  v,^  and  v,^*  unsatisfactory,  for  elsew^here  (2'*^ 
7^)  it  is  not  precept  or  instruction  but  wisdom  or  discretion  that 
saves  from  the  harlot  and  other  destructive  persons.  Further, 
while  the  normal  arrangement  in  chs,  1-9  is  in  quatrains,  we  here 
have  two  natural  sextets,  v.**"*  and  yP'^  ;  Bickell  gets  ritl  of  the 
latter  of  these  by  omitting  v.^^  and  of  the  former  by  attaching 
V.**  to  v.**   (the  objection  to  this   procedure   is  stated   above), 
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making  v."  a  quatrain.  —  A  better  emendation  would  be  to  omit 
the  doubtful  couplets  v.*^  ^,  and  make  v."  a  couplet  by  the  omis- 
sion of  third  line ;  and  v.**,  which  obviously  connects  itself  with 
the  first  couplet,  should  be  transposed  before  v.". 

22-25.  Wisdom  as  g^de,  and  as  g^ard  against  the  harlot. 

23.  For  precept  is  a  lamp,  and  instruction  is  light, 
And  the  guidance  of  admonition  is  the  way  of  life. 

22.    When  thou  walkest  she  [Wisdom]  will  lead  thee, 
When  thou  liest  down  she  will  watch  over  thee.* 

24.  To  preserve  thee  from  the  « alien »  f  woman, 
From  the  wiles  of  the  stranger's  tongue; 

25.  Desire  not  her  beauty  in  thy  heart, 

Let  her  not  captivate  thee  with  her  eyes. 

23.  Synonymous,  quaternary.  The  discourse  here  turns  firom 
parental  instruction  to  the  idea  of  instruction  and  law  in  general 
(retaining  the  two  terms  of  v.^)  ;  the  two  categories  were  prob- 
ably considered  to  be  identical.  Precept  and  instruction  (syn- 
onyms) represent  the  teaching  of  the  sage  (cf.  4^),  held  to  be 
based  on  the  divine  law.  Guidance  (RV.  reproofs)^  plu.  in  our 
Heb.  text,  is  sing,  in  Grk.  Syr.  Targ.  Lat.,  and  a  number  of 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  throughout  Pr.,  except  here  and  29^ ;  for  the 
meaning  see  note  on  i^ ;  and  on  admonition  see  note  on  i^  Way 
of  life  is  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  earthly  life,  and  the 
conduct  that  secures  it;  see  2'^  3^^  5*^  and  \\/  i6^\  and  for  similar 
expressions  see  Job  28^^  i/r  27^*'^  36^^^°^  Pr.  10^^  13'^  15*^/.  The 
Syr.  and  Targ.  have  guidance  and  instruction  ;  Grk.,  for  the  pre- 
cept of  law  is  a  lamp^  and  a  light  is  [or,  is  a  lamp  and  a  light,']  a 
way  of  life  and  guidance  and  instruction ;  the  Heb.  (taking 
guidance  as  subj.  in  second  cl.)  gives  a  more  natural  construction. 
—  22.  Parallels,  ternary.  Similar  imageVy  in  3^  "^4'^;  in  1/^91 
the  guidance,  here  referred  to  law  and  instruction  or  wisdom,  is 
ascribed  to  God.  The  she  (RV.  /*/)  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  instructio7i  of  v.®  (see  remark  above)  ;   the  writer 

*  Heb.  adds :  when  thou  uhikcst,  she  will  tali  with  thee  ;  see  note  on  this  verse 
below. 

t  Heb.  bad  (or,  euil). 
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passes  silently  to  wisdom  as  subject,  or  else  something  (a  line  or  a 
couplet)  has  been  lost  from  the  text  —  Some  commentators,  main- 
taining the  order  v.^  *",  gain  an  antecedent  for  sAe  by  inserting  a 
line  as  first  line:  wtsiiom  wiU  (or,  shaii )  gttide  thee  (or,  keep 
thee)^  or,  seek  wisdom^  forsake  it  ttat^  or,  as  second  line:  when 
thmt  ramies tf  she  iviii  keep  thee ;  these  additions  make  a  quatrain 
of  the  verse.  The  present  unsyra metrical  form  may  also  be  got 
rid  of  by  omitting  the  third  line,  when  thou  wakes t  she  will  talk 
with  thee-,  which,  while  it  gives  an  intelligible  thought  in  itself, 
seems  un necessary,  since  walking  and  lying  down  include  all  of 
one's  time  (cf.  3^**).  The  addition  may  have  been  made  by  a 
scribe  who,  taking  tiest  down  (which  is  really  contrast  to  waikest ) 
as  =  steepest,  thought  it  proper  to  complete  the  picture  by  intro- 
ducing a  waking.  The  verb  taik  is  here  strange  ;  we  expect  a  syn- 
onym of  tend.  —  [f  we  keep  the  triplet,  the  meaning  is:  wisdom 
will  guide  thee  in  thy  active  life  of  the  day,  guard  thee  while  thou 
liest  helpless  in  sleep,  and  at  thy  awaking  be  with  thee  to  utter 
words  of  advice.  —  24.  Synonymous,  ternary*  The  special  theme 
of  the  section  :  the  adulteress  is  the  peril  against  which  the  aid  of 
wisdom  is  particularly  invoked.  In  first  cl.  the  Heb.  has  etnl 
woman,  an  appropriate  description,  but  the  parallelism  suggests 
the  reading  the  wife  of  another  (requiring  the  change  of  one 
vowel),  ;is  in  the  Grk.  {married  woman),  and  v.*^;  or  the  sense 
alien  (as  in  2^")  may  be  got  by  a  slight  change  of  consonants, 
Stranger^  as  in  5"  7',  =  *'  wife  of  another  man  " ;  see  note  on  2^^ 
The  harlot^  the  unmarried  licentious  woman  (or  ^he  professional 
prostitute) »  is  mentioned  in  6^  7'"  23*'^  29*,  but  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  unchaste  married  woman  (called  adulteress,  30^, 
and  stranger),  against  whom,  as  the  more  dangerous  person,  a  great 
part  of  chs,  t-9  is  directed.  She  is  the  more  guilty  of  the  two 
because  she  violates  the  marriage- vow  (2*')  ;  the  danger  from  her 
IS  described  below.  See  note  on  2'*-*^  The  social  e\nl  here  por- 
trayed is  more  particularly  appropriate  to  the  postexilian  period ; 
the  preexilian  shrine-prostitute  (Gen.  38"*^  Hos.  4^*  Dt.  23*'^^**) 
belongs  to  a  very  different  sort  of  Israelitish  society.  —  25,  Syn- 
onymous, ternary-binary.  The  Heb.  connects  the  two  clauses  by 
a  fid,  and  at  end  of  the  verse  has  eyelids  instead  of  eyes^  perhaps 
with  allusion  to  the  seductive  play  of  eyes  (\iinks,  etc.,  Vulg,, 
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nods),  but  the  term  is  generally  simply  equivalent  to  eyes,  Jer. 
^18(17)  Job  i6W  ^  jj4  pr,  ^25  54^  cf.  30^.  — Vulg.  i5r/  «^/  Oiy  heart 
desire,  etc. ;  the  Grk.  interprets  first  cl.,  and  writes  second  cl.  in 
twofold  form :  let  not  desire  of  beauty  overcome  thee,  neither  be 
thou  caught  by  thine  eyes  nor  captivated  by  her  eyelids, 

26.  Our  Heb.  text  next  gives  a  couplet  of  which  the  second  d. 
(lit.  the  married  woman  hunts  for  the  precious  life)  presents  no 
difficulty;  for  the  expression  of  the  predicate  cf.  Ez.  13^*. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  among  expositors  as  to  whether  the 
harlot  of  first  cl.  is  synonymous  or  contrasted  with  the  married 
woman  of  second  cl. ;  the  latter  view  (which  is  that  of  the  Anc. 
Vrss.,  Ew.  aL)  is  favored  by  the  fact  that  the  two  terms  are  dis- 
tinctly contrasted  in  7^^  and  elsewhere  in  chs.  1-9  it  is  always  the 
stranger  (that  is,  married  7voman)  against  whom  men  are  warned. 
If  this  view  be  adopted,  the  verse  does  not  condone  association 
with  harlots  (Now.),  but  simply  lays  stress  on  the  greater  harm- 
fulness  of  the  other  class  of  unchaste  women  (cf.  the  contrast 
between  the  thief  and  the  adulterer,  v.*^*^).  —  Text  and  transla- 
tion of  first  cl.  are  doubtful.  The  Heb.  reads  either /<7r  on  behalf 
of  a  harlot  to  \=^  as  far  as'\  a  loaf  of  bread,  or,  for  in  exchange 
for  a  harlot,  etc.  The  first  form  is  adopted  by  the  great  mass  of 
expositors,  who  then  take  on  behalf  of  2i^  =  on  account  of  or  by 
means  of,  and  supply  the  expression  one  [or,  a  man']  is  brought 
down  [or,  comes  dozvn']*  The  objections  to  this  interpretation 
are  that  the  prep,  does  not  mean  on  account  of  or  by  means  of, 
and  that  the  assumed  omission  of  the  verb  is  hard  and  improb- 
able ;  the  prep,  may  be  changed  (Gr.,  Oort),  but  the  difficulty  of 
the  verb  is  not  thereby  removed.  The  second  form  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Anc.  Vrss.  (Grk.  Syr.  Targ.  Vulg. 
and  also  Saad.),  which  translate  substantially :  for  the  price  of  a 
harlot  is  a  loaf  of  bread,  =  in  exchange  for  a  harlot  {one  gives]  a 
loaf  of  bread,  in  which  the  insertion  makes  a  difficulty  as  in  the 
other  form,  and  the  sense  given  to  the  prep.,  though  found  else- 
where (Job  2^),  is  here  unnatural  and  improbable  ;  this  rendering 
of  the  line  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  a  change  of  text.     The 

•  So  Rashi,  Abcn  Ezra,  Schult.,  Hitz,,  De.,  Now.,  Reuss,  Zock.,  Noyes,  Str., 
Kamp.,  RV. 
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first  transiation  declares  that  the  harlot  brings  a  man  to  poverty, 
while  the  married  woman  seeks  his  death ;  the  second,  that  one 
pays  a  small  price  for  the  one»  a  great  price  for  the  other.  Either 
of  these  senses  of  tusi  cl.  is  intelligible ;  the  first  agrees  better 
with  the  context,  in  which  the  theme  is  the  harm  wrought  by 
unchaste  women.  Poverty,  it  is  true,  is  usually  indicated  by 
m&rsd  (of  bread)  instead  of  haf  (17*  iS*^  Oort)j  but  in  i  S.  2** 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  used  as  synonymous,  A  slight  change 
in  the  Heb.  gives  the  same  verb  in  the  two  lines  :  for  a  harlot 
hunts  just  (or,  only)  a  puce  pf  bread.  This  gets  rid  of  some  of 
the  syntactical  and  other  difficulties,  and  the  resulting  form  has 
the  directness  and  homeliness  of  a  practical  aphorism :  the  ordi- 
nary harlot  is  after  subsistence,  will  deprive  a  man  of  his  money, 
but  not  ruin  him ;  the  unchaste  married  woman  brings  on  him 
destructive  social  (and  possibly  legal)  punishment.  That  concu- 
binage did  not  bring  great  social  discredit  among  the  Jews  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  in  Jos«  Ant,  12, 
4,  6 ;  and  adultery  is  here  denounced  as  by  far  the  more  dan- 
gerous evil.  The  retribution  attending  it  is  loss  of  physical  UJe^ 
either  at  the  hands  of  the  outraged  husband,  or  by  the  operation 
of  law  —  there  seems  to  be  no  allusion  to  loss  of  property,  or  to 
destruction  of  bodily  powers  by  dissipation  ;  see  notes  on  v."*^ 
(and  cf  Ceiger,  Urschn/t^  p,  241)*  —  The  couplet,  however,  in 
whatever  way  it  be  taken^  remains  obscure.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  two  clauses  describe  two  classes  of  women  or  only 
one  class ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  translation  of 
the  first  clause.  The  verse  has  the  appearance  of  an  editorial  or 
scribal  addition  (gloss).     We  may  conjecturaily  translate  : 

For  the  harlot  seeks  a  morsel  of  breath 
But  the  adulteress  hunts  the  precious  life; 
or: 

For  the  price  of  a  harlot  is  a  morsel  of  bread, 
Eul  the  aJuheress  hunts  the  precious  bfe. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  deals  with  the  perils  which  beset  the 
adulterer:  first  an  illustration  (v,^"^"^),  then  a  comparison  with 
another  crime  (v.*^),  finally  the  ground  of  the  peril  (v,**^). 
While  in  ch*  2  the  sage  describes  death  as  the  punishment  of  tliis 
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sin,  and  in  ch.  5  loss  of  wealth  and  of  social  position,  he  here 
dwells  on  the  revenge  taken  by  the  husband  of  the  woman.  The 
moral  wrong  of  adultery  is  of  course  assumed ;  the  practical 
moralist  lays  stress  on  the  penalty  as  the  best  way  of  deterring 
men  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  question. 

27-29.   Illustrations  of  the  peril  of  adultery. 

27.  Can  one  take  fire  in  his  lap 
And  his  clothes  not  be  burned  ? 

28.  Or,  can  one  walk  on  hot  coals 
And  his  feet  not  be  scorched? 

So  with  him  who  has  commerce  with  another  man's  wife  — 
Whoso  touches  her  will  not  go  unpunished. 

27.  Question,  ternary.  The  same  term  is  used  in  Heb.  of  the 
breast  or  bosom  of  the  body  (5*)  and  of  the  middle  portion  of 
the  outer  garment  in  which  things  were  kept  and  carried  and  on 
which  they  were  laid  (so  now  in  Syria  and  Egypt) ;  here  the  ref- 
erence is  not  to  the  bosom  (De.,  who  improperly  cites  Isa.  40"), 
but  to  the  lap  of  the  garment ;  so  in  16**  the  lot  is  cast  into  the 
lap,  —  28.  Question,  ternary.  For  r^?^ A  see  25^  26"^^;  they  were 
of  wood  (cf.  ^  120*);  in  Isa.  6^  a  different  word  is  used  {hot 
stone),  —  29.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Go  unpunished  or  be 
held  guiltless  or  free.  Though  the  statement  is  general  in  form, 
the  special  reference,  as  appears  probable  from  v.*^\  is  to  legal 
punishment,  or  to  the  husband's  vengeance ;  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  allusion  to  the 
enervating  effects  of  adultery  on  body  and  mind,  or  to  an  imme- 
diate divine  interposition.  It  is  impHed  that  the  law  is  so  strict, 
or  the  husband  so  determined,  that  no  plea  offered  by  the  offender, 
such  as  provocation,  seduction  (v.^),  or  the  notorious  character 
of  the  woman,  will  be  accepted.  The  character  of  tribunal  and 
punishment  is  not  stated.*  —  The  couplet  gives  a  natural  exposi- 
tion of  the  illustrations  of  v.^^,  but  it  may  be  omitted  without 
detriment  to  the  sense,  the  consequence  being  stated  in  v.^-. 

30-35.  Another  illustration  of  the  folly  of  adultery,  derived 
from  a  comparison  between  the  adulterer  and  the  man  who  steals 

♦  See  note  on  5I*. 
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to  satisfy  hunger.  The  latter  may  get  off  by  a  private  money- 
payment  (v.**  ^*),  the  former,  by  reason  of  the  husband's  jealousy, 
cannot  make  such  compensation,  it*  forever  disgraced  (v.^"^''),  and 
apparently  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  law* 

3a    Men  do  [it  is  true]  despise  a  thief  if  he  steal 

To  satisfy  his  appetite  when  he  is  hungry; 
31,    And,  being  caught,  he  luu&l  restore  sevenfold, 

MiLBt  give  all  the  ejects  of  his  house. 


32- 


33' 


But  he  who  commits  adultery  Ji  devoid  of  sense, 

He  destroys  himself  who  so  acts. 

Blows  ami  disgrace  he  will  get, 

And  his  ignominy  will  not  be  wiped  away. 


34,  For  jealousy  is  fury  in  a  man. 

And  he  will  not  have  pity  in  the  day  of  vengeance; 

35.  He  will  not  accept  any  ransom» 

Nor  be  content  though  thou  give  many  gifts. 

30,  31.  The  first  couplet  is  a  single  sentence,  ternary  ;  the  sec- 
ond is  synonymous,  ternary.  The  Heb.  reads  :  men  ih  not  despise 
the  thief  if  he  sfeai,  etc  This  has  been  understood  to  mean  that 
one  who  is  driven  by  hunger  to  steal  is  pitied  but  not  despised  — 
his  oiTence  is  not  condoned,  but  he  does  not  of  necessity  lose 
social  position,  and  (v.**)  he  recovers  legal  standing  by  making 
compensation.*  No  doobt  moralists  are  disposeti  to  make  allow- 
ance for  such  cases  of  theft  ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  leniency 
in  OT.  (in  Jer,  2'*"  the  thief  is  disgraced),  and  moreover,  the  sage 
here  (v."^)  forgets  or  ignores  the  thiefs  poverty,  and  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  property.  To  avoid  this  discrepancy  some  com- 
mentators (Now.,  Str.)  regard  the  two  couplets  as  describing  two 
diflferent  cases,  that  of  the  hungry  thief,  who  is  not  despised,  and 
that  of  the  ordinary  thief,  who  has  to  make  restitution,  the  two 
categories  corresponding  respectively  to  v,^''  (disgrace)  and  v.**^ 
(no  raoney-compensation).  We  should  thus  have  the  contrast : 
**  a  thief  may  escape  disgrace,  or  may  get  off  by  payment  of 
money  ;  an  adulterer  does  not  escape  disgrace »  or  get  off  by  such 
payment.*'  This  contrast  is  not  expressed  in  the  text^ — there  is 
no  change  of  subject  in  v.***^;  and  there  is,  further,  the  doubt 

*  CC  Loeweniteis,  DU  Provtrbim  Sahmoi  (1 838 J,  on  this  vene. 
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whether  this  lenient  view  of  the  hungry  thief  is  probable.  —  The 
first  couplet  may  be  read  as  a  question  (Hitz,,  Frank.,  al):  do  not 
men  despise^  etc.  ?,  =  men  despise,  etc.  The  contrast  will  then  be  : 
"a  thief  suffers  disgrace,  but  escapes  with  loss  of  money;  an 
adulterer  gets  disgrace  and  blows,  and  no  raoney-payment  atones 
for  his  offence."  This  seems  to  be  the  better  interpretation  of 
the  contrasted  fortunes  of  thief  and  adulterer.  The  discrepancy 
between  v;"*"  and  v.^^  remains ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  over- 
sight of  the  author,  or  the  Heb.  text  must  be  so  changed  as  to 
indicate  the  two  classes  of  thieves  referred  to  above. — ^The  ren- 
dering r  men  d&  noi  overlook  a  thief  though  he  steal,  etc.  (Ew., 
Zdck,,  Noyes)  is  not  warranted  (the  verb  does  not  mean  ot^er/ook), 
and  loses  the  main  contrast  of  the  paragraph.  —  The  similar  f>hra- 
seology  in  Cant.  8',  //  &fte  should  offer  to  give  all  the  suds  la /tee  of 
his  house  for  love,  he  would  be  utterly  despised  (that  is,  his  offer 
w^ould  be  rejected  with  contempt),  might  suggest  the  translation: 
men  do  not  contemptuously  repulse  (=  reject  the  offer  of)  a  thief  if ^ 
stealing  to  satisfy  appetite  and  i^eing  caught,  he  offer  to  restore,  etc. ; 
but  this  is  hardly  a  natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew.  ^ — In  the 
earliest  law-book  the  rule  is  that  the  thief,  when  caught,  shall  pay, 
according  to  circumstances,  double,  fourfold,  or  fivefold  (Ex.  22*'^^^ 
[21^  22^"]),  and  there  are  similar  rules  for  fraud  (Ex.  22'*'*^ 
Lev.  6^^  [s^^'*])  j  on  payment  of  the  mulct  the  thief  recovered 
legal  standing.  The  sezrnfold  in  our  passage  points,  perhaps,  to 
a  change  in  the  law^  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  reference  is 
not  to  a  legal  penalty,  but  to  a  private  arrangement  with  the 
injured  person,  and  that  the  seven  is  a  round  number,  =  very 
large;  the  *' sevenfold  restitution '*  is  then  explained  as  possibly 
amounting  to  all  the  effects  (or,  suhtance)  of  his  house,  —  The 
phrase  ndien  he  is  hungry  is  omitted  by  Bickcll  as  a  gloss ;  it  is 
not  logically  necessary,  but  is  a  not  unnatural  poetical  expansion. 
—  The  Heb.  terms  rendered  steal  and  thitf  involve  secrecy  and 
not  violence  or  malignancy  (2  Sam.  19^'*^  Hos.  7^  Joel  2"  Job  4^*) ; 
for  violent  procedure  other  words*  are  employed.  —  V.'*^*  is  ren- 
dered in  Grk.  Syr.  Targ.  it  is  not  wonderful  if,  etc. ;  Vulg.  it  is 
no  great  offence,  etc. ;  these  translations  may  be  free  renderings  of 
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our  Heb-  text.  —  32-35.  The  folly  of  the  adulterer  in  provoking 
the  wrath  of  the  injured  husband,  —  32.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
He  is  a  fool  {dtvaid  of  seme^  lit,  ^  mind  or  heart)  because  he 
des trays  himself;  how  this  is  done  is  indicated  in  the  following 
verses.  The  rendering  destroys  his  own  sou!  (RV.  a!,)  conveys  a 
wrong  impression  by  suggesting  moral  and  spiritual  depravation 
and  destruction  —  an  idea  correct  in  itself,  but  not  here  expressed. 
The  writer  doubtless  held  adultery  lo  be  a  crime  against  society 
and  against  the  adulterer's  own  moral  being  ;  but,  instead  of  speak* 
ing  of  the  necessity  of  preser^'ing  the  purity  of  the  family  and  the 
individual  (considerations  which  generally  have  little  force  against 
passion) J  he  employs  what  he  regards  as  the  most  efifective  argu» 
ment  —  the  appeal  to  self-interest :  an  adulterer,  he  says,  is  (even 
compared  with  a  thief)  a  fool.  —  The  second  cl.  may  be  rendered 
(but  not  so  well)  he  who  would  destroy  himself  so  acts  (Targ., 
RV.),  or,  with  slight  change  of  text,  he  works  destruction  for  him- 
self {Qt^l.  Vulg,).— 33.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  retribution 
follows,  .According  to  the  old  law  the  punishment  of  adultery 
was  death  for  both  parties  (Dt,  2z^~'^  Lev.  20'";  cf.  Ez.  23*''^'  — 
the  character  of  the  penalty  in  the  old  ordeal  of  Nu.  5"^'"^  is  doubt- 
ful). Later  the  rigor  of  the  law  appears  to  have  been  relaxed; 
in  Ben-Sira  23^^^  nothing  is  said  of  death,  and  Jno,  8*  seems  to 
recognize  the  possibility  of  other  than  capital  punishment  (as  in 
fact  the  woman  goes  free).  In  our  verse  (as  in  v,^*)  it  may  be 
that  it  is  not  legal  punishment  that  is  meant.  The  outraged  hus- 
band might  prefer  not  to  parade  his  wrong  in  the  courts  —  he 
might  deal  with  the  offender  himself  by  the  simple  method  of 
bodily  chastisement  {i^iows)^  though  this  was  possibly  a  pubUc 
form  of  punishment  (ct  BS.  23^*).  In  any  case,  as  the  thing 
became  known,  the  criminal  would  suffer  indelible  ignominy,  —  As 
the  paragraph  is  dealing  particularly  with  the  male  offender,  there 
is  no  reference  to  the  penalty  which  might  be  inflicted  on  the 
woman.  In  later  limes  divorce,  either  public  or  private  (cf. 
Mt  I**),  lay  within  the  power  of  the  husband,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  mode  of  redress  existed  when  our  chapter  was  written, 
and  is  here  assumed  as  possible.  But  the  moral  interests  of  the 
unchaste  woman  are  not  considered  in  chs.  1-9;  she  is  treated 
simply  as  an  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  was  in  law  largely  a  chattel  of 
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the  husband.  In  the  regard  of  showing  no  sympathy  with  the 
unchaste  woman  Prov,  is  not  peculiar  —  it  has  been  the  general 
rule  in  most  communities  up  to  the  present  day»  The  feeling 
underlying  it  apparently  is  that  such  a  woman  is  merely  a  tempter, 
and  must  be  utterly  depraved.  Somewhat  higher  ethically  is  the 
sympathy  expressed  by  Ptahhetep,  Instructions^  §  37  (see  Art. 
Egypt,  Likrature^  in  Library  of  the  IVorhfs  Best  Literature) .  — 
34.  Synonymous,  binary  (or,  binary -ternary).  The  sense  of  first 
cl.  is  :  jealousy  enrages  a  man  (or  husdami) ;  Grk» :  the  fury  (or, 
spirit)  of  her  husband  is  full  of  jealousy  :  Vulg. :  feakmsy  and  a 
man's  fury  (or  a  man's  Jealousy  and  fur})  will  not  spare,  etc.  On 
the  power  of  jealousy  see  14"^  27^  Cant,  8",  The  day  of  vengeance 
may  be  either  private  or  legal.  The  sage  uses  the  common  fact 
of  the  husband's  rage  as  a  warning.  On  the  ordeal  of  Nu.  5  see 
note  on  preceding  verse.  On  the  power  of  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tion see  note  on  5'^ — -35.  Synonymous,  temary.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  adulterer  (like  the  thief,  v.^^^)  will  attempt  to  escape  pun- 
ishment, public  or  private,  by  the  payment  of  money  as  compen- 
sation or  bribe  —  either  the  law  allowed  such  compensation  at  the 
time,  or  it  is  supposed  that  the  husband  will  not  go  to  law,  Ran- 
som (lit.  Ciwering  of  a  fault)  is  the  general  term  for  anything 
offered  or  prescribed  in  lieu  of  punishment,  whether  as  legal  sat- 
isfaction (Ex.  21*  Nu.  35^  Job  33**  Pr,  13-  21^**)  or  as  bribe 
(Am.  5^').  The  second  cl.  explains  that  the  compensation  here 
meant  is  in  money  or  its  equivalent.  The  general  case  is  here 
stated  ;  there  might  be  exceptions,  but  ordinarily  the  husband 
would  be  relentless,  and  the  adulterer  is  a  fool  to  run  such  a  risk 
—  the  thief  may  escape,  but  not  the  adulterer. 

20,  %i.  Between  the  Heb,  sing,  nouns  and  the  Grk.  plu,  in  v.^  there  is 
little  to  choose.  —  %  3^  <S  fvxi,  —  23.  On  the  inversion  of  v.^  ^  see  note 
above  on  v,'^'^.  J||  ^^K  nnj^ ;  0  (followed  in  part  by  S)  iirdyov  a^^v  tc, 
^terd  <fov  tana,  —  "^m  ^njn  (Jlg.)r  ^r  the  second  part  is  doublet,  =  *inK  nsin. 
H  gradiantur  and  custodiant,  to  conform  the  number  to  that  of  v,*i,  Bi. 
inserts  at  beginning  T>xn  w\  Di  ncsn^;  sec  note  above  on  v.33»  In  third  line 
0  is  free  rendering  of  1^.^— For  |tj  ^mBPP  Gr»  suggests  in^rip.  — 23.  Jl?  plu* 
nnair;  read  sing,  with  ®  Af7xo^  but  \  (©  k^I)  should  not  be  inserted  before 
■\D1T2;  CL  AL  154^^  (cited  by  Lag.)  has  IX^^*^-  <S  makes  two  clauses  instead 
of  tbrce ;  ffr*  XiJx*^*  tv^oK^  v6^i',  k^\  ^m  hhh^  fwij*  kxlX  tK^xm  kqI  Tro<d*/a; 
15  \a  preferable  on  groundi  of  ienae  and  iymmclry.     Gr.  ^ow  TWtn  and  mrn 
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TOM.  —  SM.  J5  ^"'*  ®  frir<i*8poir»  :s  y-i  (Vog,),  adoptctl  by  Gr.,  Bu;  to  this 
Btunig.  objects  that  the  word^  used  as  =  another,  always  has  the  suffix,  as  in 
T.**;  read  hit.  —  2&.  In  *  @  gives  free  rendering,  and  in  ^  has  doubkt,  the 
original  having  6^&a.\^h^  the  reviision  ^"Kt^fMv  to  agree  with  |^  (Lag.), — 
%  takes  iDJ*^  as  aubj.  — 26.  K  ''>^»  probably  taken  a^i  prcjx  tn  exchange  fir, 
and  rendered  freely  in  all  V'rss. :  <S  Tt^ij,  It  prettum^  ^  m^ct  (for  i^C'^  p^iff* 
Oort)  with  K7^2  added  as  explanation,  i&  ni»ci^,  for  tt''::"^  prke  (but  cf.  N6ld,, 
m  Pink,)  J  Oort,  doublfnlly,  ^*3;  read  ^in  or  ni«  Am«/j,  —  Jt^  -ry,  omitted  by 
BL  (who  also  omits  pe?*t),  read  ii*  by  Ew,,  Gr.,  and  one  or  the  other  of  these 
emendations  should  be  adopted.  —  Frank,  r  onS  ^35  T^7  "jr  ntPK  ^-^p  «3,  an 
appropriate  exriendalion,  after  ©1L  (though  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
second  "^'^;),  but  graphically  not  so  easy  as  the  one  above  proposed*  — 
99.  Omitted  by  Bi  without  explanation,  apparently  to  gain  a  simple  quatrain 
(v,'^  21)^  he  having  abjve  (v.*-^)  expanded  a  verse  (triplet)  into  a  quatrain; 
v.^  is  a  natural,  though  not  necessary,  conclusion  to  v.^  ^;  it  might  tie 
omitted  without  loss,  and  its  naturalness  might  account  for  its  insertion  as  a 
gloss.  —  The  form  of  |||  is  aul:«tantial1iy  supported  by  the  Vrss. — ^30.  The 
Vrss.  suggest  no  emendation  of  Jftt  of  which  they  give  free  translations;  see 
note  on  this  ver»e  above, — ^Sl.  Q^rrss'  ts  in  form  dual  of  the  fern,  (ai  in  the 
second  numeral),  lit,  tivo  semm^  but  used  in  the  sense  lez^^ns,  =  sevenfold: 
for  tt  different  view  sec  M.  Heilprin,  iiisior.  Poetry  of  the  Anc,  liebrezvStViA.  I, 
note  A,  J5  |n*;  4S.  interpreting  correctly,  5«n>i  ^t?<reTot  iavrhv.  —  SS.  J^  reads 
lit.  he  who  destroy  1  himself  (C  wh^  wishes  to  destroy^  etc)  he  does  tt,  or  better 
he  destroys  himself  who  does  it  (taking  wn  as  in  apposition  with  n^ntpc). 
0  (followed  by  IL)  appears  to  render  freely,  so  that  its  Heb.  text  can  hardly 
be  conclusively  maile  out.  It  improperly  takes  the  verse  as  a  single  sentence, 
writes  5i'  tviaav  {=  -^Dna?),  makes  '::  (or  nnr^)  obj.  of  the  verb  in  which  it 
omits  suff.  (wtfHTotttTai^  and  apparently  omits  i*t*  {omitted  by  Bi,),  Jlf 
gives  a  good  sense  as  it  stands,  but  becomes  easier  If  we  omit  mvt  and  take 
njcryi  ai  rel,  clause, — ^33.  J5  wif-N  6  wa^/pti,  which  Lag,  emends  to  dro^ti- 
pti,  prob.  =  31^,  not  Kir^  (cf,  the  different  rendering  of  h^^  in  v.").  —  At  end 
9  adds  eh  rdr  atQ^a^  probably  rhetorical  expansion^  but  Lag.  holds  that  Q^v^ 
stood  in  J5  and  has  fallen  out  by  similarity  to  following  ^n^n  n"*  ;  the  addition 
b  possible,  hut  is  not  favored  t>y  the  rhythm ;  Daumg.  compares  the  nan  ^h  of 
^  log^*.  ^^34.  1^  -ijj  Pi^ri  nKjp  *3;  the  »uf)j,  (as  the  connection  shows)  is  p 
(as  in  Cant,  8*^  r*  '^iwr3  ^t?),  and  we  should  perhaps  expect  that  J  would  be 
attached  to  it  and  not  to  n,  though  the  present  form  is  intelligible,  &,  badly, 
fjifffrbs  yHf^  j^Xov  $vfih%  dir0j»6i  a^^t,  taking  n  as  subj.  C  =  |^;  &  follows 
^»  ordy  inverting  the  order  of  the  words,  and  omitting  ah-iftt  the  fury  of  a 
man^  heeame  it  is  fkll  of  jeahusy^  will  not  spare,  etc,  —  35.  0  and  E  render 
J(  freely,  and  independently  each  of  the  other. 


Vn.   Warnmg  against  the  adultereM.  —  A   more  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  a^'^^*  5,  6**^,  and  simibr  in  arrange- 
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line,  or  (if  the  second  line  be  l>egun  with  percdvtd)  the  second 
line  giving  a  parallel  to  first  line,  and  adding  the  completing 
phrase.  The  expression  of  the  Heb.,  saw  among  the  simple^  which 
introduces  a  tautology  {simple  =  void  of  sense)  should  be  omitted ; 
the  couplet  will  then  be  a  single  sentence,  binary,  —  Simple  ^ 
tmd  of  understanding ;  see  note  on  i*.  —  8.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
A  corner^  as  in  Grk.,  is  hardly  better  than  Heb.  her  comer;  the 
latter  expression  denotes  not  the  particular  place  at  which  she 
stands  (m  v.*^she  does  not  confine  herself  to  one  spot),  but  the 
comer  near  which  her  house  is. — The  young  man  is  not  repre* 
sented  (as  RV.  suggests)  as  going  to  her  house,  but  only  as  fol- 
lowing  the  road  that  led  thither  ;  he  is  strolling  aimlessly  within 
her  domain,  and  so  meets  her*  Ben-Sira  9^  warns  young  men 
against  such  nocturnal  strolling.  —  The  her  house  implies  that  she 
has  already  been  nienlioned  ;  the  reference,  according  to  the  Heb. 
text,  is  to  v.\  but  in  the  Grk.  text  more  naturally  to  v,*  (see  note 
above). — 9.  Parallels,  ternary.  The  two  clauses,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Heb.,  giving  different  parts  of  the  night,  must  be  connected 
by  ^r  or  and;  Grk, :  in  the  evening-ghom,  when  there  is  quiet  of 
night  and  cf  dark th-ss  {cMerent  text,  or  free  rendering),  which 
has  the  advantage  of  giving  unity  of  time  to  the  two  clauses.  Twi- 
light, the  dim  light  near  sunrise  or  sunset,  is  defined  by  et>ening. 
The  second  cl.  is  lit.  in  the  pupii  (—  centre,  middle)  of  the  night 
and  darkness.  The  intention  of  the  Heb.  text  seems  to  be  to 
indicate  the  whole  period  of  darkness  during  which  people  were 
accustomed  to  walk  in  the  streets :  from  twilight  to  midnight  one 
may  see  young  men  traversing  the  streets.  The  second  line  may 
perhaps  mean  i  in  the  darkness  of  complete  night  (so  RV^),  that  is, 
any  time  after  twilight.  —  In  the  early  evening  or  in  bright  star- 
light or  moonlight  figures  without  might  be  visible  from  a  window, 
and  torches  and  lanterns  were  sometimes  carried,  though  hardly 
by  the  persons  here  described ;  for  the  rest  the  description  is  im- 
aginative, though  no  doubt  based  on  personal  observation.  Roman 
youths  at  such  times  sometimes  wore  masks  (Juv.  6,  330). 

Vn.  1,  On  the  iddcd  v.  in  ®  see  note  above  on  vJ  The  fact  that  it 
appears  in  no  other  Vrss,  exc.  ^^  throws  no  light  un  its  date;  such  additions 
were  natural  for  a  long  period.  Kw,,  wtlhnut  giving  reasons^  regards  the  v, 
(which  he  rendeia  into  Heb.)  as  genuine. — 8.    Scgol  with  Athnafi  in  ^^n 
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woman  here  described  (the  married  woman)  is  technically  distin- 
guished from  the  harlot  proper  (who  was  unmarried),  —  The 
translation  wiiy  (RV.)  is  conjectural ;  other  proposed  renderings 
are  false  (Schult.),  maiki&us  (Ew.,  Now,,  Kamp.,  etc,),  secret^ 
kypocriUcal  (Berth,,  Str,  Stade),  excikd  (Frank.),  sutik  (AV., 
De.)  J  in  Isa,  48*  the  Heb.  word  appears  to  mean  hidden^  secret, 
and  here,  if  the  reading  be  correct,  some  such  sense  as  wily  suits 
the  connection,  Grk* ;  causes  the  hearts  of  yaung  men  to  fly  away 
(or,  as  emended  by  Lag.,  causes  youtig  men  tt^  lose  their  heads)  ; 
Vulg* :  prepared  ttf  catch  s^u/s.  These  renderings  may  represent 
our  Heb.,  or  may  rest  on  a  different  text ;  they  do  not  suggest 
any  satisfactory  emendation.  — 11.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Here 
also  the  adjectives  are  doubtful.  The  first  (which  occurs  again  in 
9^'*)  usually  expresses  excited  movement  and  noise  (1  K.  1^^  Isa. 
22*),  and  may  here  refer  to  the  woman's  free,  boisterous  manner 
of  talking,  or  to  her  unrestrained  actions,  or  to  both  of  these ; 
proposed  renderings  are  garruitms  (Vulg.),  ioud^  clamorous, 
excited  J  vehement,  passionate,  boisterous^  of  which  the  last  appears 
best  to  reproduce  the  Heb,  term.  The  second  word,  as  it  stands 
in  our  Heb.  text,  means  rebeiUous,  seifwiited,  wiifui,  which  may 
be  understood  as  expressing  her  attitude  toward  her  husband,  her 
refusal  to  obey  him  and  stay  at  home  ;  a  slight  change  of  letters, 
however,  gives  the  sense  going  about,  gadding  about  (Vulg.  s trail- 
ing^ cf.  Cant  3'  -^j  where  the  maiden  and  the  watchmen  go  about 
the  city),  and  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  following  clauses.  The 
older  Greek  laws  forbad  free  women  to  leave  their  houses  after 
sunset,*  but  it  appears  from  this  passage  and  from  Cant.  3"  and 
Ben-Sira  (z6^*^)  that  at  a  later  time  women  had  no  httle  liberty 
of  movement,  and  part  of  the  duty  of  a  careful  husband  or  father 
was  to  keep  his  wife  or  daughter  indoors  (Ben-Sira  25**,  cf.  1  Tim. 
5*^  Tit,  2'^),  — 12.  Synonymous,  binary-  (or,  quaternary-)  te^nar}^ 
Licentious  women  showed  themselves  freely  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  squares  or  open  places  at  gates  and  elsewhere  (see  note  on 
i^'^'),  choosing  corners  particularly  as  convenient  places  for 
seeing  and  being  seen.  The  paragraph  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  city  manners  of  the  later  time  (probably  third  cent  B.c), 
V.'*  "  are  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis. 

•  Becker,  64dr.  468  I 
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would  appear  from  Cant.  5^  that  the  night-watchinen  sometimes 
arrested  strolling  women,  though  under  whrtt  ci re vm^ stances  does 
not  appear.  Watchers  on  city-walls  no  doubt  existed  from  of  old 
{Isa.  31^^'  62*  1^  127^),  but  the  relatively  modern  night-patrol  is 
mentioned  only  in  Cant.  3^5'.  ^ — The  expression  wiik  impudent 
(or,  laantan)  hok  (lit.  puis  an  a  bold  face  ^  so  21^**)  does  not  inti- 
mate that  the  woman  assumes  an  attitude  not  natural  to  her,  but 
simply  describes  her  meretricious  boldness,  — 14.  Protasis  and 
apodosis,  ternary.  Of  course  the  observer  at  the  window  does 
not  hear  the  long  and  probably  whispered  speech  that  follows 
(v.^^*')  ;  the  writer  describes  a  common  scene.  —  The  woman 
(who  thus  appears  to  be  an  Israelite)  begins  by  telling  the  young 
man  that  her  payment  of  a  vow-ofTering  enabled  her  to  provide 
special  entertainment  at  this  time ;  the  feast  is  not  mentioned,  but, 
as  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  sacrifice,  is  taken  for 
granted;  we  might,  therefore,  render :  I  have  a  sacrificial  feast 
at  my  house.  The  Heb,  term  here  rendered  offering  {^shekm^  RV, 
peace-offering)  is  a  general  one  comprehending  several  varieties. 
It  signifies  primarily  whidcness^  soundnessy  and  so  security,  friendly, 
peaceful  relations  with  the  deity,  or  the  payment  of  one's  obliga- 
tions to  the  deity  so  as  to  secure  his  friendship,*  As  a  technical  sac- 
rificial term  it  denotes  the  ordinary  offerings  made  freely  to  gain 
favor,  or  presented  in  gratitude  for  favors  bestowed  or  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow  (see  the  different  sorts  in  I^ev.  7*^'*0»  ^^  consisted 
always  of  flesh,  to  which  (at  least  in  the  later  ritual)  was  added 
fiour,  oil,  and  wine  (Nu.  15^  ^")  ;  and  of  the  animal  presented 
only  the  blood  and  the  fat  of  the  intestines  was  offered  on  the 
altar,  the  rest  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers.  The  she/em  thus 
differs  from  the  hoiocaust  (Heb,  cia^  RV,  durnf-offcring)  which 
was  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar.  It  is  in  fact  the  old  sacrificial 
meal  of  the  family  or  clan,  which  was  of  a  festive  character  (Am. 
^n-ssj  jjj  i\^^  present  instance  its  occasion  is  a  vow  which  has 
just  been  ftjlfilled  {to-day)  ;  the  law  required  that  the  flesh  should 
be  eaten  on  the  day  of  offering  {Lev.  7^*).  The  woman,  not  inat- 
tentive to  her  religious  duties  (and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 

•  The  same  aicm  is  found  in  Arab,  hiam,  =  ihe  establishing  of  soynd  relations 
wilh  God  by  mbmusion^  resignc^WK ;  and  AfosUm  s  one  who  is  resigned  to  God's 
will,  a  professor  of  Islam. 
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both  sides  ;  S}T,  Targ,,  spreads  or  carpets  ;  Vulg.  embroidered  car- 
pets ;  recent  commentators  generally  striped  (or,  party-tohred) 
spreads  or  ehths.  The  second  term  represents  some  kind  of  ma- 
terial, stuff,  or,  as  the  word  signifies  in  Aram.,  yarti ;  it  is  left 
untranslated  by  the  Anc,  Vrss.  (or  they  may  have  had  a  different 
word),  except  that  The od.  has  marked  with  Egyptian  paintings, 
—  Across  the  ancient  Greek  bedstead  (which  was  usually  of  wood, 
sometimes  of  bronze)  were  stretched  girths  (cords)  v^^hich  sup- 
ported a  mattress,  and  on  this  were  spread  coverlets,  which  were 
sometimes  colored.  There  was  a  headboard,  and  sometimes  a 
footboard;  at  the  former  were  placed  cushions  or  pillows.  This 
is  the  general  arrangement  here  referred  to,  though  the  precise 
significations  of  the  various  terms  are  doubtful.  —  The  mention  of 
Eg\ptian  material  may  indicate  that  the  section  was  not  written  in 
Egypt ;  commercial  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  had 
existed  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  became  more  frequent 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  x\lexandria.  — 17,  Continuous, 
ternary-bmary.  After  the  bedstead  was  spread  with  costly  cov- 
erings, the  bed^  thus  prepared,  was  perfumed  (lit.  sprinkted). 
The  aromatic  substances  here  named  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
OT.  (e.g.  Cant.  4^^.  Afyrrh  is  a  gum -re  sin  which  exudes  from 
the  Balsa  mode  ndron  iMyrrhay  a  shrub  growing  in  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia  ;  it  is  reddish  brown  in  color,  has  an  agreeable  odor 
and  an  aromatic-bitter  taste ;  a  liquid  form  of  it  appears  to  be 
mentioned  in  Ex.  30**  Cant.  5*^ ;  for  its  use  in  the  preparation  of 
the  temple-oil  see  Ex.  30^'^'.  Aloes  is  the  fragrant  resin-gum  of 
Aioexyhn  and  Aquilaria  ovata  of  Malacca  and  A.  agaiiochum 
of  Bengal.  Cinnamon  is  the  aromatic  bark  of  a  Ceylonese  tree^ 
it  was  an  ingredient  of  the  sacreJ  oil  of  the  Jews  (Ex.  jo"'^^). 
The  description  indicates  a  high  degree  of  luxury.  Among  the 
Israelites  ivory  couches  (or  divans)  were  used  by  the  rich  as  early 
as  the  eighth  cent.  ij.c\  (Am.  6^),  but  the  perfumes  here  men* 
tioned  appear  only  in  postexilian  writings  (Ex.  30,  Esth.,  \jf  45, 
Cant.,  Pr.)  ;  they  seem  to  have  become  known  to  the  Jews 
through  late  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples.  — 18.  Synonymous, 
qiiaternary- binary.  The  vbs.  express  fulness  of  enjoyment  The 
first  {take  our  fiit)  means  to  be  filled,  saturated  with  water  (Isa. 
55***),  with  blood  (Isa.  34'  Jen  46^),  with  love  (here  and  5^^)  ; 
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18,  Tbc  plu,  a**n  and  3*311*  are  xtaed  always  of  a^nsual  love.  Geiger,  Urschrifi^ 
p.  39S,  reads  Bii  (see  5*^),  but  the  Mas.  form  is  better.  J^  lO'^jyrj;  6  ^cku- 
Xwr^ttf^r,  after  which  Oort  unnecessarily  emends  to  New-Heb.  n^jj^.-^j  ///  ui 
itmthw.  —  Bi-,  to  complete  his  scheme  or  (jualrains,  adds  the  couplet  *^i:Qi 
Dj;j  BJipn  ^^iT^'o^y  jp's  P|nw  anp  — the  woman,  he  holds,  according  to  v.^J,  em- 
ployed ar^ment  (np^)  and  it  must  be  introduced  here;  but  her  persuasions 
are  sufiiciently  given  in  v^*-^,^^20,  hd:?,  only  here  and  ^  Sr*  ("^o:)).  Here 
^  has  H-r^v  feast  (Roshi;  the  time  fixed  for  the  feast),  S  =  ®r  <9  5*'  k^^p^v 
ifoWQiv  (perh.  free  transl,  —  Lag,  suggests  that  5i'  y^k.  ^  h^x^^.-^vri)^  IL  pknae 
iunae  (and  so  Bar  AM,  cited  in  Ges.  TktsJ),  Saad.  day  of  sacrtfict^  Abtn  E/.ra 
n€i0  moon ;  in  ^  St*  ST  has  'DJ"Di  *«m%  %  w6j,  It^'  in  medio  menit^  0  fiJff-ijMV 
favor aMe  (apparently  a  guess).  And  since  in  %  «D3  stands  fur  the  15th  day 
of  the  month  in  I  K.  12**  and  for  the  2jd  in  2  C.  7*\  the  word  appears  to 
mean  the  week  of  the  feast  from  the  middle  of  the  month  on,  and  so  either 
the  feast  (either  Passover  or  Taberaacles,  here  j>crhaps  the  latter.  C  ^  81* 
appears  to  interpret  it  as  the  former),  or  its  first  day.  On  the  form  see  Ols. 
p.  256^  282.  Tlie  word  seems  to  be  Aramaic,  but  its  etymology  is  uncertain  — 
prob,  not  from  stem  —  cover  (Ges.,  De.,  *'  the  disk  of  the  moon  is  covered  with 
light '*)»  perh.  related  to  Arab.  w^2  latter  pm%  and  —  second  half  of  the 
month,  and  so  the  festival  of  that  lime;  JC  Dx::  may  be  denom.  {the  month 
^/)  (hi  kd;,  but  prob.  ^  covered  (so  Roih  ka.  Shanak  jk  Sa).  Aben  Ezra's 
interpretation  is  against  this  derivalionr  but  his  rendering  is  opposed  to  that 
of  earlier  authorities.  The  word,  however,  may  mean  simply  feast,  BDB« 
compares  As.  Jtjdseii  (see  De.,  Ass.  Handwh.  s,  v.  kuseti^  ^ti/fi),  full  m<kOH  (as 
tiara  of  a  deity). 


21-23. 
Ma  death. 


The  yoE^  yields  to  her  persuasloni,  and  thus  goes  to 

21.  With  much  fair  speech  she  persuades  him. 
By  the  blandishment  of  her  tips  seduces  him. 

22.  So  enticed  he  follows  her. 

Like  an  ojt  that  gucs  to  slaughter. 
Like  a  tcalf  that  is  led  to  the  staU,i 
23^.    Like  a  bird  that  hastes  to  a  net, 
e.   Knowing  not  that  it  concerns  its  liXc, 
a.  Till  an  arrow  cleaves  its  liver. 


21.  SynonytBous,  ternary.  Fair  speech  is  lit  teachings  instrtu- 
Hon  (see  note  on  1*)  — desij^nation  of  the  woman's  enticing  de- 
scription as  a  didactic  discourse  or  argument.  Persuades^  lit. 
causts  to  yuU;  biandhkmeni  ttf  her  iip^,  lit.  smoothness  of  her  lifs  ; 
see  2"  5^  6**  7^  Seduces,  lit,  carries  of  (or,  away).  The  two 
verbs  are  employed  in  OT.  to  express  the  leading  away  of  Israel 
after  other  gods  than  Yahweh,  the  first,  for  ex.,  in  i  K.  11*,  the 
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her  as  an  ox,  etc.,  till  an  arrow  cleaves  his  Uver"),  and  a  new 
comparison,  to  a  bird,  is  added.  We  gain  simplicity  by  transfer- 
ring the  third  line  to  the  end  of  the  verse  (so  Hilz»,  De.,  Bi,, 
Frank,},  and  dividing  v.^®  into  three  verses  so  as  to  read  accord- 
ing to  the  translation  given  above.  The  Heb»  order  is  given  in 
the  Anc,  Vrss,,  only  Grlc.  Syr.  Targ,  have  in  first  line  as  a  stag 
skiff  hi  the  iiver  with  an  arrow  (in  which  stag  represents  the  last 
word  of  v,'^of  the  Heb.).  The  third  couplet,  hi  the  order  given 
above,  appears  to  refer  to  the  bird,  which  is  shot  as  it  approaches 
the  net  or  after  it  is  entrapped  ;  a  similar  reference  to  the  igno- 
rance of  birds  is  made  in  i-^  —  Livery  as  seat  of  life,  is  found 
only  here  and  Lam.  2",  elsewhere  only  in  ritual  procedures.  It  is 
common  in  Bab,- Assyrian,  Possibly  in  some  passages,  as  ^16*, 
in  which  my  gl&ry  ^  mysetf,  we  shofuld  read  my  liver  (parallel  to 
my  ht-ari  or  my  soul), 

24-27.  Conoliidlng  e^ortation  against  the  woman,  based  on 
her  talal  influence ;  so  2*^  ''^  5*  9^*,  cf.  O^-^^l 

24,  Now,  the  re  fore,  i  my  son,«  ♦  hearken  to  me, 
And  atttfad  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

25.  Turn  not  aside  to  her  ways. 
Go  nut  astray  in  her  pAthi* 

26,  For  many  are  the  dead  she  has  cast  down, 
And  numerous  they  she  has  slain, 

27.  In  her  house  are  way-s  to  Shcol, 
Goiiig  down  to  the  chambers  of  Death. 

24,  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  The  Heb.  has  plu,  s^ns, 
without  possess,  pron.,  in  this  verse,  and  sing,  in  v.^^  the  change 
of  number  is  possible,  but  is  here  not  probable ;  the  Grk.  has 
the  sing.,  and  this,  in  any  case,  is  better  in  an  English  trans* 
lation.  —  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  sage  is  his  own  authority.  — 
25,  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  Lit.  iei  not  thy  mind  [heart^ 
turn  aside,  in  which  thy  mind  {\\\^  thy  soui  thtwhcxt)  =  thyself. 
Turn  aside  (found  elsewhere  only  in  4**  Nu.  ^i'^"*"  notm  in 
Hos.  5*)  is  declining  from  the  right  way,  =  go  astray.  —  Many 
Heb.  MSS,  connect  the  two  lines  by  and,    Grk.  omits  second  line, 

•  The  Heb.  has  ye  childrm  (or,  s^ns). 
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irobably  by  scribal  error ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  symmetry  of  the 
ne. — 26.  Synonymous,  ternary- binary.  The  first  cL  may  also 
rendered  :  /i?r  man}'  she  has  cast  dawn  tkad ;  the  translation 
given  above  is  favored  by  the  paralklism.  The  form  of  RV, :  she 
\s  casid0Wn  many  wounded  is  not  permitted  by  the  Heb.,  and  the 
^^in  of  second  cU  requires  dead  instead  oi  wounded,  —  In  second 
cL  AV.  has  yea^  many  strong  men  have  been  siain  hy  her^  RV., 
better,  r/tf,  all  her  slain  are  a  mighty  host.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  strength  of  the  victims  (with  the  implication :  if  she  has 
slain  strong  men,  how  can  the  ordinary  man  expect  to  escape?), 
but,  as  appears  from  first  ci,  to  their  number.  The  Heb,  word 
has  the  meaning  numerous  in  Am.  5^  Zech.  8-  ^4o''<^J  al.  Second 
cL  reads  in  the  Heb. :  and  numerous  are  aii  her  stain^  in  which 
the  all  is  not  agreeable  to  Eng.  idiom,  and  probably  does  not 
belong  to  the  original  Heb.  text*  —  27.  Synonymous,  ternar)'- 
binary,  Heb.  lit.  her  house  is  ways  to  Sheoi  (so  Schult,,  Ew., 
Frank.),  rendered  by  AV.,  RV*  her  house  is  the  way,  etc.,  by 
Reuss  is  in  the  way,  by  Hitz.,  De.,  Str.  is  a  muitipHcity  of  ways, 
by  Now.,  Kamp.  is  full  of  ways.  The  sense  appears  to  be  that 
many  paths,  leading  to  the  Underworld,  issue  from  her  house  (cf. 
1 2*  14^)  —  there  are  many  chances  of  death  from  association 
with  her.  The  penalty  referred  to  is  premature  physical  death, 
as  in  I®  2"  5^*^,  not  moral  depravation,  and  not  punishment  after 
death;  see  note  on  1^.  Chambers  of  Death  —  simply  Sheo/,  not 
the  private  rooms  of  the  Underworld,  its  most  distant  and  painful 
parts.  The  distinctions  in  Sheol  are  not  moral,  but  ritual  or 
social :  the  uncircumcised  and  those  who  descend  without  proper 
burial- rites  are  assigned  to  remote,  socially  inferior,  corners  (Ez. 
32**^*  Isa.  14^''),  kings  and  great  warriors  sit  on  thrones  or  occupy 
other  prominent  [lositions  (Isa.  14^).  In  the  Babylonian  Under- 
world there  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  sevenfold  division  (see 
Descent  of  /sh/ar),  the  significance  of  which  is  not  known*  No 
such  division  appears  in  OF.  (not  in  Dt,  32*^  ^86^')  —  there  is 
mention  of  gates  (Isa.  38'*^  ift  9**"  107^  Job  38^'),  as  in  Baby- 
lonian,! but  not  of  courts,  streets  or  houses.     The  word  chamber 


•  Emended  text  in  Maupt's  Sacrtd  Books  &f  the  Old  Testament. 
\ThA  bars  of  Job  17^*  is  doubtful  — see  note  in  Budde's  //m^. 
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does,  indeed,  generally  stand  in  contrast  with  the  space  outside 
the  house  (court  or  street),  and  in  earthly  life  implies  privacy 
(Ju,  3'-^*  2  K.  6*^)  ;  but  in  poetical  usage  it  appears  to  stand  (sing, 
or  plu.)  for  the  whole  of  a  given  place  or  space  (Job  9"  37").  If, 
however,  the  term  be  here  understood  to  imply  divisions  in  Sheol, 
these  (as  OT,  usage  shows)  are  not  connected  with  moral  differ- 
ences in  the  inhabitants, 

2a.  J5  owrc,  not  htadhng  (Schult.)  but  suddenly:  B  KtiripiaBtk  cajoUd 
(Jike  a  simpleton,  ir^^of),  as  from  stem  nnu;  some  form  of  this  stem  \%  re- 
quired by  the  con  tied  ion,  perh,  npcj;  cf.  Job  31*  nipK  ^j:  ^3*^  npej  DM;  graphi- 
cally J  might  easily  pass  into  d,  especiaUy  if  a  in  latter  was  marked  by  a  line 
(mpd),  —  D37,  here  yields  no  sense;  ®  K^Jwr,  =  a^j;  H  agnus^  —  ^^z;  read 
Vj^,  —  ^D^s  corrccHon  ;  ®  Sttrfiovi^  =  ^d^c,  better  than  J^,  but  not  wholly  ap- 
propriate, since  it  does  not  naturally  correspond  to  the  parallel  nats;  it  may 
therefore  be  better  to  read  pi-ii?  s/aU  (see  note  on  this  v,  above)  ^  though 
the  reading  of  0  ia  intelligible- ^^mk  must  be  taken  as  vb.,  some  such  form 
as  '^a^*  (Gr»).  It  is  read  "^^k  by  <gl  and  transferred  to  next  v. :  m  iXaipot  to^*v- 
fmn  wtir\Tfym,  — 23.  On  the  inversion  of  clauses  see  note  on  this  v.  above. 
The  order  of  |!|  is  retained  by  the  Vrss.^^SM.  %  Q'jj;  6,  better,  vlL  — 
85.  On  or;  see  Stadc^  §  489^  and  cf.  Ew.  §  224.:.  —  CI.  2,  lacking  in  <5*,  is 
given  in  6^*^  •-^  H-P.  23^  68,  106  a/.,  Compl,  Aid.,  and,  according  to  S^^ 
belongs  to  6;  the  omission  in  B  is  inadvertence.  —  26.  ^  S^^^^'n;  0  freely 
r^iiffftcra.  It  may  be  also  by  freedom  of  translation  that  0  does  not  render 
>j;  but  this  word,  though  syntactically  f>ossiblc,  and  nut  unaccordatit  with  the 
rhythm,  is  not  necessary,  and  ia  in  any  case  naturally  omitted  in  an  Eng. 
translation.  — 27.  In  cl.  1  J^^  reproduced  by  SZTIL^  is  possible  though  hard; 
i&'s  insertion  of  nnmN,  =  ^31^,  before  ^D^'i  is  no  doubt  explanatory  addition. 
Insertion  of  3  is  easy,  but  perh,  unnecessary.  —  )^  nn-^^  $  KardyawFatj  free 
rendering,  or  ^  pim^n  (Lag.). 

Vni.  Exalted  function  of  Wiidom.  —  A  separate  discotirse  (cf. 
i'*"'"),  consisting  of  two  closely  related  sections  (v.*--^  and  v.^^^) 
with  introduction  and  conclusion.  After  the  description  of  Wis- 
dom as  public  exhorter  (v.*"')  comes  her  address^  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  which  (v.*'")  is  set  forth  her  high  character  and  honorable 
function  among  men  (she  utters  tmth,  v.*^,  and  confers  knowledge, 
riches,  and  honor,  v."^-'^),  and  in  the  second  (v.^"^^)  her  position  as 
cherished  companion  of  Yah  we  h  in  the  beginning  ;  the  conclusion 
states  the  happiness  of  those  who  obey  her  and  the  evil  fate  of 
those  who  reject  her  (v.^**^).  With  this  hymn  to  Wisdom  cf.  the 
hymns  to  Valiweh^  ^  104. 107,  and  the  praise  of  Wisdom  in  Job  28, 
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Ben-Sira  i"^  24,  Wisd.  Sol  7''-8** ;  it  most  reserables  the  last  two 
passages  in  its  pereonification>  being  in  this  point  more  advanced 
than  the  description  in  Job. 

1-3.  Wiadom  stands  in  places  of  concourse,  and  cries  to  men, 

!♦    Dois  nut  Wisiloni  call? 

And  Understanding  utter  her  voice? 

2.  At  the  head  of  thoroughfares,  on  the  road. 
In  the  streets  she  takes  her  stand. 

3.  Beside  the  gatcwa>*s,  at  the  (>ortal  of  the  city, 
At  the  entrance  i>f  the  gales  she  cries  aloud. 

The  phrases  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  i^'\  on!y  Wisdom  is  here 
dramatically  described  as  taking  her  stand.  ^  1 .  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary (or,  binary -ternary).  IViSihuu  and  ufniersianding  are  iden- 
tical in  meaning;  see  note  on  i^ — 2.  Synonymous,  temar)^  The 
Heb.  reads :  at  the  head  (or,  on  ike  tap)  of  high  places  on  (or, 
by)  the  road  (or,  way) ;  the  high  places  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  walls  and  battlements  of  the  city,  or  benches  on  the  streets,  or 
the  platforms  of  the  shops,  which  in  Eastern  cities  are  shghtly  ele- 
vated above  the  street,  and  would  permit  a  speaker  to  make  him- 
self visible  to  the  throng  of  bypassers ;  but  we  know  of  no  such 
custom,  and  comparison  with  i*'  makes  it  probable  that  the  term 
here  =  thorough/arcs  ;  cL  9^  ^*.  As  thoroughfares  are  called  noisy 
places  and  broad  places  (i^-^),  so  they  may  be  called  high  places 
or  highways^  as  in  1 6^  (where,  however,  another  word  is  used) ; 
cf.  Ju.  5^*  Parallel  to  this  is  the  expression  in  the  streets  (not,  as 
RV.,  where  the  paths  meet) .  Grk.  omits  on  the  road^  rendering 
V,*:  en  the  lofty  summits  she  is^  amid  the  mays  she  stands  ^^  the 
omitted  phrase  may  be  a  gloss  on  the  preceding  expression,  but 
something  seems  necessary  here,  and,  in  the  absence  of  anything 
better,  this  phrase  may  be  retained.  — 3.  Synonymous,  binary. 
While  v,^  thus  mentions  one  sort  of  public  place  (the  street),  v.* 
gives  the  other  sort,  the  city-gates,  which  were  common  meeting- 
places  for  citizens,  like  the  Greek  agora  and  the  Roman  forum  ; 
see,  for  ex.,  Jn.  9^,  2  Sam.  I5^  Dt.  22^\  Jer.  17'^,  i/^  69^^^^',  The 
three  expressions  here  used  are  merely  varied  ways  of  describing 
the  space  at  the  gales  where  men  met  to  talk.  For  the  second 
the  Heb.  has  the  mouth  (RV.  entr^')  of  the  city;  we  should  per- 


haps  read  in  front  of  the  city.  The  gates  (lit.  doors)  are  the  open- 
ings in  the  gatttvays^  the  latter  being  elaborate  structures,  covered 
ways  with  a  door  at  each  extremity ;  for  the  full  phrase  dmr  of 
the  gatermy  see  i^,  Jos.  8*",  i  K.  2Z^\  Jer.  i*\  Ez.  S\  The  couplet, 
thus,  does  not  mention  three  different  spots  (on  this  side,  on  that 
side,  and  withm  the  gateway),  but  gives  only  one  place.  Wherever 
men  throng  thither  Wisdom  goes.  Instead  of  the  immediate  word 
of  Yahweh,  which  the  prophet  announces,  the  sage  proclaims  man*s 
own  conviction  of  rational  life,  which,  however,  he  identifies  with 
the  will  of  God.  *-  Bickell  omits  v.^  ^  as  glosses,  and  thus  makes 
one  couplet  out  of  v,*^^,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  original  form  : 

Does  not  Wisilom  call? 
And  Understanding  utter  her  voice? 
In  the  streets  she  takes  her  stand, 
At  the  gateways  cries  aloud. 

^JJL  The  teachiEf  aad  thB  rewardi  of  Wiedoin.  —  After  an 
introductory  appeal  to  men  (v.^^^),  the  section  falls  naturally  into 
two  main  parts,  first  (v.''"*^),  Wisdom's  ethical  excellence  (her  in- 
struction, v,"^,  her  superiority  over  silver,  etc.,  vJ"  ^^)j  and  second 


(vJ 


omitting  v.*"*  as  scrib:il  insertion)  her  intellectual  emi* 


nence  (she  enables  kingti  to  rule  well,  vJ*  '^'''^  and  dispenses  riches 
and  honor  to  those  who  love  her,  vJ^'^*).  Cf.  Job  28*^**,  Beti- 
Sira  1^"  '^  Wisd.  SoL  f'*B\ 

4,  5,  The  appeal. 

4,  To  you,  O  men,  I  call, 

And  my  appeal  ts  to  the  sons  of  men, 

5.  Learn,  O  ye  simple,  to  know  understandings 
Andp  ye  fools,  lo  uoderatand  wisdom. 

4.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  terms  men  and  sons  of  men 
appear  to  mean  a//  classes  of  men,  and  to  indicate  the  writer's 
view  of  the  universality  of  the  mission  of  Wisdom,  who  seeks  her 
disciples  among  Jews  and  Greeksj  learned  and  unlearned.  Ap- 
peai  \s  lit.  voice,  —  5.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.:  comprehend, 
ye  simp/e,  discretion,  and,  ye  foo/s,  comprehend  rinsdom.  Wisdom 
is  the  sage's  ideal  scheme  of  life,  to  be  sought  by  those  who  have 
it  not ;  they  must  set  themselves  to  comprehend  its  nature.  On 
simip/e  and/W  see  notes  on  i*  **,     The  Hcb.  word  here  translated 
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by  understanding  is  that  which  in  i*  is  rendered  by  sagacity  (ormd) ; 
it  means  true  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  corresponding  term  in  cl.  2  (lit.  heart)  is  given  in 
Hos.  7"  :  Ephraim  is  like  a  silly  dm^e^  without  sense.  The  coup- 
let may  be  rendered  ;  Ye  inexperienced^  acquire  intelligence  — ye 
thoughtless,  embrace  wisdom,  —  The  Latin  here  has  simply  ye  fools, 
give  heed  (=  set  your  mind  on),  which  does  not  maintain  the  par- 
allelism of  terms.  The  rendering  of  RV.,  be  ye  of  an  understand- 
ing heart,  does  not  give  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
exhortation  is  not  understand  in  your  mind,  but  apprehend  and 
appropriate  the  idea  of  wisdom.  The  writer  accordingly  goes  on 
to  tell  what  wisdom  is. 

6-9.  Wisdom  declares  her  moral  excellence. 

6.  Hear  ye,  for  I  speak  « verity,*  ♦ 

And  the  utterance  of  my  lips  is  right. 

7.  Yea,  my  mouth  discourses  truth. 

And  « false  lips  are  my  abomination. >  f 

8.  All  the  words  of  my  mouth  are  just. 
In  them  is  nothing  false  and  wrong. 

9.  They  are  all  true  to  those  who  understand, 
And  right  to  those  who  find  knowledge. 

These  verses  form  a  group  of  aphorisms,  all  saying  substantially 
the  same  thing,  with  variations  of  phraseology.  —  6.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  Instead  of  verity  (lit.  verities)  the  Heb.  has  princes,  or 
perhaps  princely  ignoble)  things  {KN,  excellent  things),  a  term  here 
out  of  place  ;  a  slight  change  of  letters  gives  the  word  used  in  v.'^ 
straighffonvard,  honest,  true  things,  corresponding  to  the  n'i^ht  or 
right  things  in  the  second  clauses  of  v.*  and  v.^.  Utterance  is  lit- 
erally opening,  —  7.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  initial  particle, 
sometimes  =for,  is  here  better  taken  as  asseverative  ;  v.^  is  par- 
allel to,  not  explanatory  of,  v.*.  In  cl.  2  our  Heb.  has  and  wicked- 
ness is  an  abomination  to  my  lips,  in  which  the  lips  are  poetically 
described  as  rejecting  wickedness  with  horror ;  but  a  more  natural 
reading  is  suggested  by  12",  false  lips  are  an  abomination  to 
Yahwch  (cf.  16'^),  and  Grk.  here  has  false  lips  arc  an  abomina- 

*  Heb. :  excellent  things  (?). 

t  Heb. :  wickedmess  is  ahmination  to  my  lips. 


tion  t0  me;  the  change  of  sense  requires  no  great  change  in  the 
Hebrew.  — 8.  Synonymous,  binary- ternary  (or,  ternary),  ///j/, 
lit.  in  Justice  (RV.  in  rigkie&usmss)  =  in  accordance  with  right 
(see  notes  on  i'  2*  **),  in  contrast  with  iht/aise  and  wrong  of  the 
second  clause,  synonymous  terms  whose  original,  physical  sense  is 
tivisted  or  crooked;  the  first  occurs  in  Pr,  only  here  (cf.  Job5^); 
on  the  second  see  note  on  2'*.  —  9,  Synonymous,  ternary.  The 
sense  rights  true  for  the  adj.  in  first  cL  is  assured  by  2  Sam.  15* 
Am.  3^**  Isa.  50'*^  Prov.  24^,  and  the  second  adj.  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  that  of  v.***.  What  the  verse  says  is  not  that  Wis- 
dom's words  are  clear,  intelligible,  simple  to  the  instmcted/  but 
that  they  commend  themselves  as  true  ;  R\\  pinin  is  ambiguous, 
being  =  either /irzW  (as  in  RV,  Isa.  40^)  or  dear,  but  neither  of 
these  senses  is  correct, — ^The  verse  is  an  appeal  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  men,  affirming  that  he  who  ftnderstands  the  true 
relations  of  life,  who  finds  (attains)  moral  knoiidedge^wWX  recognize 
the  truth  of  Wisdom's  words.  This  affirmation  stands  almost  alone 
in  OT.  In  Ez.  18'^  there  is  the  assumption  that  the  people  know 
in  their  hearts  that  Yahweh's  moral  procedure  is  right ;  here  we 
have  a  direct  recognition  of  the  insight  of  the  conscience.  How 
a  man  comes  to  understand  the  truth  the  sage  does  not  say.  His 
picture  is  objective  ami  stative  i  the  world  is  divided  by  him  into 
the  two  classes  of  the  wise  and  the  fools,  and  it  depends  on  the 
man's  will  to  which  of  these  he  shall  belong.  In  the  NT.  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  conception  of  moral  classes  is  found  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel. 

10, 11.  The  saga  declares  the  preoioiiness  of  wisdom. 

10.  Take  ye  instruction  atid  not  stiver, 
And  knowledge  rather  than  choke  gold. 

11,  For  Wisdom  is  better  than  corals, 
With  her  no  treasures  can  comparer 

The  same  thought  is  found  in  3^"*"'*,  on  which  see  notes ;  8"  is 
suhstantially  identical  with  3'^.  There  (and  so  8^®)  the  revenue  or 
outcome  of  wisdom  is  extolled,  here  wisdom  itself.  — 10»  Synony- 
mous, ternary.     The  Hebrew  has  my  instruction^  but  the  simple 

•  Kamptiausen,  and,  In  part,  D«litzscb. 


Many  such  aphorisms  were  doubtless  in  circulation  among  the 
learned,  and  were  occasionally  inserted  out  of  place.     Heb. : 

The  fear  of  Yahwch  is  hatred  of  evil. 
Pride  and  arrogancy; 

The  way  of  evil  and  the  mouth  of  falsehood 
Do  I  hate. 

Or,  omitting  the  first  line  : 

Pride  and  arrogance  and  sinful  Ufc 
And  the  mouth  of  falsehood  I  hate. 

The  inconcinnity  of  the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Heb.  text,  is  obvious :  the  first  part  is  the  sag€*s  statement  of  the 
relation  of  religion  to  evil ;  the  second  part  is,  in  the  connection, 
Wisdom's  statement  of  her  attitude  toward  evil.  The  rhythmic 
arrangement  is  bad,  and  is  not  bettered  by  Grk. :  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  hates  unn^hie&usntss  ami  insolence  and  pride  and  the  ways 
of  wicked  tnen^  and  I  haU  the  cmmpi  ivays  of  if  ad  men.  On  the 
onoission  of  first  line  see  above.  The  sentiment  of  the  verse  is  a 
familiar  one  in  Proverbs;  see  2^*6^*'^"  11^  16*,  Pride  and  arra- 
gancy  are  identical  in  meaning ;  the  first  occurs  only  here  in  OT,^ 
the  second  is  found  in  16^*,  and  in  OT,  often  elsewhere.  On 
faisehood  (lit.  what  is  turned  away,  that  is,  from  truth)  see  notes 
on  2^  "6^*. 


Tin.  I.  35  (which  l  follows  cxactlyt  and  C  with  one  variation)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  context.  S^'^*  o-^  .  .  ♦  ic^piJfeif  and  !to  .  .  .  uiraKoi5<rp  (fur 
nSvp  inn);  Procop,,  with  H-P  33,  109^  147,  157,  295  Aid,,  5tA«ri>  .  .  .  jcVi'ioj', 
and  C  has  «j3*ri  S^ar,  ~  t^^,  =  h%,h.  Since  this  is  a  separate  discourse,  a  con- 
necting x^  15  improbable.  The  natural  subject  in  **  is  Wisdom's  utterance, 
and  the  ir>«  pssrn  of  0  is  doubtless  scribal  error,  —  8,  l^i  ^Sj?  is  omitted  by 
®» !mt  the  rhythm  requires  some  wortl  here,  and  nothing  better  offers  itself. 
Bi,  omita  these  and  the  two  preceding  words»  and  v.^,  reading  (v,*  3)  n-is 
,^^^7^  enno  W3C  naifj  T'ir}i\  the  maintenance  of  ihe  full  form  of  ||p  is  favored  by 
,30.21^  The  difficult  d^3*>o  is  better  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  itJ  parallel 
nia^n;  of  second  cK  Jj  c  CK^a,  #  iicX  ruii'^ijXuir  4«rpuy,  |L  in  summis  excel- 
sis  que  veriititms.  3^  n*3  is  scribal  error  for  "^inj  (v.**),  or  possibly  Aramaism. 
—  3*  jy  ^"^n  *D^;  %  h\fvxkUT\^»y  perhaps  for  ^r4iiiw  (Jag,)*  ^^  i*  i^s^d  of  the 
mouth  of  a  well  (Gen.  2<f)  or  of  the  Underworld  (f  69^*"^  '4'")  or  of 
ihc  earth  (Gen,  4'^),  but  never  elsewhere  of  ihc  entrance  to  a  city.  \  Juxta 
for  las  citr/atis^  free  rendering,  possibly  reading  ^ifiS.  (■•  ^0^  is  parallel  to  ^^j?3 
in  I'-^i  (on  which  see  note),  and  may  be  m  glots;  Oort  suggests  ^Knp  as  po»- 
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lihlc  fineiHlatiwn,  Th«  two  passages,  i*"  S3  gut^  have  probably  affected  each 
(Jlher,  and  it  »  clifftcull  to  restore  the  true  text*  *f>j^  may  be  taken  as 
locfttivTi  without  preposition*  —  4.  ||^  3^s»*h  (elsewhere  only  Isa,  53*  f  141^) 
here  =  c''!' 'JJi  =  4»^pwro*;  the  disLinction  which  seenis  sometimes  to  be 
mide  (,^49*^^^  62^**">,  cf.  isa,  a^),  between  aiK  3  and  C'x  j,  is  not  contem- 
plated here.  —  5.  J5  a^  tj^3-i,  $  tvdt^et  icap^lav^  —  jh  irji,  to  which  the  ob- 
jection is  not  5o  much  that  the  remote  object  is  not  expressed  (for  the  3*^  r^e* 
of  I  Sam.  4*'  offers  support  for  such  a  ctmslruction)  as  that  it  destroys  the 
parallelism  of  the  verse  —  a^  Gorrcs^H>nds  to  riDV.  —  6.  €l  (haKnOtraTi  funj. — 
ll  3*'^*ij,  as  adj.  ir,  Xry,^  possibly  (cf.  -f|3,  "in)  vist/'U,  char  (see  Schult.'s 
note),  but  prolmbly  (from  "^^-xi)  primely^  a  sense  here  inappropriate;  read 
3\^ji,  as  in  v>  (so  Gratjj) ;  6  <ftp.v^\  SOL  as  Jt^.  —  J^  nre^^  elsewhere  ^<rr, 
here  opening  (abstract  noun  of  action);  6  d«»f^w,  apparently  Pi.  Part.,  not 
so  well;  Ckirt  n^^sr,  from  thu  door^  referring  to  Mic.  7^,  where,  however,  the 
phrase  is  different.  —  7.  J^  ';t^  v^c^  na^^r;  ®  i^htX^fyixiya  itfavriov  iftov 
XeJXij  ^€u^§;  read  '^  ^rs::*  ^^  "^  (or  ^n3pp)jin  accordance  with  12^.^ —  Before 
n^K  Bi.  inserts  ^^a*^*  a  doubtful  betterment  of  the  rhythm.  —  0.  J!J  has  Part.,  in 
first  cl.  sing.,  in  second  cLplu.;  @,  better,  plu,  in  both» —  10.  "-^D^c;  omit  suff., 
with  fi,  in  agreement  with  ny-r  in  second  nl. — f|  '^k  (and  not  w^)  on  account 
of  the  injunction  involved;  see  Ges.^,  §  152,  I  ^,  Anm.  I.  —  In  ^  several  dif- 
ferent Grk,  readings  are  found:  ^^  =  |1J;  ©"tuvidj  j^^s,  as  doublet^  Avrt- 
ptltr&ai  (Clem.  Al.,  Procop,  d,rTtp€iSe(r0€,  read  avOatfutirBe}  5i  ai(r&^ff€i  xpfffou 
jca^apov,  S*i  as  doublet,  difravaip(la0ai  (read  av&ai|>tt^i^t}  atff0yi<Tiv  xp^^^"^^ 
icai  ipyvphv;  the  readings  which  differ  from  Jj  are  probably  nearer  the  Grk. 
original  (Lag.).  The  verb  was  inserted,  by  the  translator,  to  secure  sym- 
metry, or  (I^g.)  he  read  ?i-inaj  as  pred.  of  rip;  J^  is  to  be  maintained. 

12, 14-16.  The  function  of  Wisdom  in  the  gtiidance  of  the 
rulers  of  the  world  through  her  control  of  intelligence,  —  With 
this  prominence  given  to  political  leaders  may  be  compared  the 
references  to  kings  in  other  parts  of  the  Book  (14^  16^^'^  19^^'^^* 
22'^  24**  25'-'  29^  ^^  30'"  ji^  al).  After  the  remark  of  the  sage  in 
yv*  11  Wisdom  now  resumes  her  discourse. 

J  2.    I,  Wisdom,  *  possess  f  ♦  intelligence, 
1  have  knowledge  and  insight, 

14.  With  me  is  counsel  and  skill, 
With  me  understanding  and  might. 

15.  By  me  kings  do  reign, 
And  rulers  administer  justice. 

16.  By  me  princes  govern, 
And  sovereigns  •  rule  '  f  the  earth. 


•  Heb.:  dwe/i  im,  t  Heb. :  a//  iAe  rmUrs  {or.  Judges)  of. 


VI  it: 


12.  Synonymous^  te^na^>^  Possess  is  einendadon  of  the  Hcb. 
inka^ity  which  is  here  imBaturaL  The  statement  of  the  Heb.  is 
not  that  Wisdom  dwells,  in  friendly  alliance,  loiih  iniel/igtnce,  but 
that  she  dwells  in  inkiligence,  an  unexampled  form  of  expression.* 
V,*^  "  obviously  set  forth  the  resources  of  Wisdom  ;  the  predicates 
all  state  what  she  has  at  command.  The  connection  calls  for  a 
word  expressing  ownership,  and  the  Peshita  and  the  Targtim  have 
create^  which  is  apparently  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  verb  (see  v5) 
which  means  both  creak  and  possess ;  the  latter  term  fits  the  con- 
nection. Another  emendation  is  am  acquainifd  wiih  (cf.  i/r  139^). 
In  second  cL  the  verb,  lit  find^  =  come  upon^  come  into  possession 
0/(^0  in  v.^).  On  inkUigence  (or,  sagacity)  see  notes  on  i^  8*. 
In  second  ch  the  and^  lacking  in  the  Heb,,  is  properly  supplied 
by  RV. ;  the  combination  occurs  in  I***.  The  three  predicate 
nouns  are  synonyms,  ^ — 14.  Synonymous,  binary- ternary,  or  bi- 
nary. In  second  cl  and  is  lacking  in  the  Hek  before  the  second 
noun  J  this  being  supplied,  the  translation  is :  /,  undcntanding  is 
mine  and  might.  The  rendering  of  RV.  /  am  understanding  is 
out  of  keeping  with  the  context  and  with  the  usage  of  the  whole 
Book.  Counsel  is  advice,  and  the  knowledge  which  enables  one 
to  advise  profitably.  Skiil  is  the  ability  so  to  arrange  things  as  to 
lead  to  the  desired  result ;  see  note  on  2^,  Afight  is  power  of 
thought,  and,  by  consequence,  of  action  ;  see  Isa.  1 1*  and  Job  12^, 
passages  which  stand  in  some  relation  to  this.  —  The  predicates  in 
v.'^  '*  are  synonyms  of  wisdom  ;  bot  the  latter  conception  is  here 
personified,  and  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  are  connected 
with  it.  — 15,  16.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  rendering  above 
given  of  16''  (which  is  after  the  Grk.)  has  the  advantage  of  gaining 
symmetry  of  clauses.  The  Heb.  reads  and  sovereigns  (or,  n&bks^ 
or,  magnates) ,  aii  the  Judges  of  the  earth,  A  similar  sequence 
occurs  in  y^  148"  :  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  peoples^  princes  and 
aii  Judges  of  the  earth:  in  the  psalm  it  is  natural,  vA*^  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  groups  of  nouns,  with  the  verb  in  v.'.  In  otjr 
passage  the  arrangement  is  different:  v.'^^  '*^  consist  each  of 
subject  and  predicate  ;  the  predicate  is  simply  verb  in  v.*^  ***,  in 
y}^  it  is  verb  and  noun,  and  this  form  we  expect  in  v.'***.     The 

•  Cf.  ibc  appropriate  expression  of  i  Tim.  6**:  [God]  dwtUing  m  light  tiit- 
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j  Heb.  leirt  seems  here  to  have  been  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
psalm.  —  Admin iskr  =  decree. — -  Instead  of  earlh  some  Vrss.  and 
Heb.  MSS.  have  justice^  which  is  probably  repetition,  by  scribal 
error,  from  end  of  preceding  verse*  —  The  rulers  of  the  world  are 
here  conceived  of  ideally  as  governing  by  wisdom.  The  writer's 
tone  IS  friendly  ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on  governments 
broadly,  as  institutions  of  life  to  be  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
human  knowledge  and  discretion.  He  thus  stands  in  contrast 
with  those  psalraisls  who  regard  the  kings  of  the  earth  as  hostile 
to  Israel  (as  ^  149*),  and  with  such  passages  as  Ecci  10^,  in 
which  the  king  is  spoken  of  as  a  dread  personage  to  be  cautiously 
dealt  with.  Throughout  Proverbs  the  source  of  royal  success  is 
wisdom ;  in  the  Psalms  it  is  Yahweh  who  guides  the  earthly  rulers 

^of  Israel  {\^  144'^'),  and  is  indeed  himself  Israelis  king  (10*^  2^^^  al.), 

^^  17-21.  The  first  half  of  the  chapter  concludes  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  earthly  rewards  of  Wisdom.  Whatever  men  seek, 
riches  and  honor,  is  supplied  in  abundance  by  Wisdom  —  men 
will  consuk  their  interests  in  seeking  her.  The  sage  appeals  to 
dominant  human   motives,  and  teaches  men  how   to  make  life 

j  a  success  in  the  worldly  sense.  Cf.  3"*  *®"^'*.  V."  belongs  rather 
to  this  paragraph  than  to  the  preceding. 

17,  1  love  those  who  love  me. 
And  ihey  who  seek  mc  find  iiie» 

18,  Riches  and  honor  arc  with  me, 
Lordly  wealth  and  prosperity. 

19,  ISfy  froit  is  better  than  finest  gold, 
And  iiw  produce  than  choice  silver, 

20,  In  the  way  of  equity  I  walk, 
In  the  paths  of  justice, 

21,  To  endow  my  friends  with  wealth* 
And  fill  their  tre«i«yries. 

17.  Synonymons,  ternary-binary.  On  the  rendering  seek^  in- 
stead oi seek diii^cn fir  {or,  early),  see  note  on  i-^ — -The  reciproc- 
ity expressed  in  first  cl.  is  not  real  (like  that  of  ^  18^  **f'^*^*)j  but 
only  formal,  the  sense  being  thatp  by  a  natural  law  of  mind,  only 
those  who  earnestly  desire  Wisdom  can  come  into  mtiniate  rela- 
tions with  her.     The  first  clause  states  the  attitude  of  mind,  the 


1 


vin.  iCr^is 


second  the  consequent  effort  —  the  two  are  mutually  complement- 
ary. It  is  assumed  that  men  may  naturally  desire  wisdom,  and 
that  search  for  it  is  always  successful  The  sage  recognizes  to  the 
full  the  moral  responsibility  and  potency  of  man  ;  the  highest  gift 
of  life  is  within  every  man*s  grasp.  His  tliougbt  is  an  expanded 
and  refined  form  of  the  old-Hebrew  idea  {Ei,  18*).  Similar 
stress  is  laid  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  power  of  the  human 
desire  and  will  (Jno.  $**  rr  tfo  iwl  wish  io  ceme  to  mf)  and  on  the 
attitude  of  mind  here  expressed  by  the  word  iovf  (Jno,  3^^  men 
ioved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light)  ^  Cf,  note  on  v.*, — 
18.  Synonymous,  ternary*  The  connection  shows  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  earthly  honor  and  wealth  (as  in  v,-'  3^"  ai.)^  Honor  is 
good  repute  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Lordly  —  splendid^  or,  in  general, 
greats  Grk,  abundant^  Lat.  Vulg.  superb^  RV,  durable^  margin 
ancient  (that  \%,  inherited  from  ancestors)  ;  the  word  appears  to 
mean  advanced,  eminent^  and  some  such  superlative  adjective  is 
suggested  by  the  connection,  but  the  sense  inherited  (Stade)  is 
not  appropriate.— 'The  term  here  translated  hy  prosperity  {rpl^) 
is  usually  rendered  hy  Justice  or  righteousness.  It  signifies  prima- 
rily that  which  is  right,  true,  as  quality  of  a  fact  or  of  the  soul 
(the  'Esti^hh  Justice  has  the  same  double  sense).  In  its  most 
general  meaning,  in  accordance  with  propriety  or  with  the  facts  in 
the  case,  it  occurs  in  i  Sam.  26'-^,  where  Yahweh  is  said  to  give 
every  man  his  due^  and  in  Joel  2-^,  where  Yahweh  gives  rain  iwjust 
measure.  It  thus  comes  to  mean  xh^Jtist  measure  of  fortune  which 
is  meted  out  to  a  man,  for  example,  by  God,  and  then,  by  a  natu- 
ral transition,  the  good  decision  in  his  favor,  the  good  fortune 
awarded  him  —  sometimes  a  legal  decision  by  a  judge  (and  the 
judge  may  be  God).  It  expresses  Yahweh's  interpositions  on 
behalf  of  Israel  (Ju.  5'^),  that  is,  his  (just)  decisions  in  their 
favor,  and  the  good  fortune  which  his  protection  insures :  every 
tongue  that  enters  into  a  legal  contest  with  thee  thou  shall  get  the 
better  of  [—  procure  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on]  —  this  is  the 
lot  of  the  sertmnts  of  Yahweh^  and  their  fortune  awarded  by  me, 
says  Yahweh  (Isa.  54*'^).  This  signification  comes  out  clearly  in 
^  112,  which  is  a  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  man  who 
fears  Yahweh ;  his  happiness  is  based  on  earthly  prosperity,  and 
it  is  said  of  him,  among  other  things  (v.*)  :  wealth  and  riches  are 
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his  JUfUUf  and  his  gomi  fortune  lasts  far  n^er  (that  is,  is  con- 
nued  m  his  descemlants).  So  the  word  must  be  taken  in  2  i-"',  if 
be  retained  \w  ihe  text  (it  is  lacking  in  the  Grk.),  and  this  sense 
is  required  by  the  connection  of  our  verse ;  the  sage  ascribes  to 
VVisdoni  the  bestowal  of  well-being  which  the  psahnist  ascribes 
to  Vahweh,  — 19.  Synonymous,  ternary,  Fmti  and  product 
{s^ product^  crop^  revenue)  are  synonymous  agricultural  expres- 
sions of  blessing  and  prosperity.  As  in  the  preceding  verse, 
the  blessing  is  externah  The  coniparison  affirms  not  that  Wis- 
dom's reward  is  different  in  character  from  gold  (namely,  moral 
and  spiritiKil),  but  that  it  is  more  splendid  and  desirable  than  the 
most  precious  metals.  ^ — In  first  cl.  the  Heb,  has  two  terms,  gen- 
erally rendered  by  gold  and  fine  goid ;  their  precise  meanings  are 
uncertain,  but  their  conibi nation  may  be  represented  by  finest 
goLi.  Cf.  note  on  v'^  —  20,  21.  Both  couplets  are  synonymous; 
V.**  is  ternary,  \}^  ternary- binary.  Wisdom  sums  np  her  promises 
of  reward  in  the  declaration  that  she  deals  equitably  and  justly 
with  her  friends.  Equity  and  justUe  are  synonyms.  The  former 
term  represents  the  Heb.  word  rendered  by  prospcnty  in  vJ*; 
here  it  is  a  quahty  of  action  ( ^  right  decision) ,  there  it  is  the 
result  of  this  action.  The  statement  of  v."*  is  mm\Aj  I  deal  justly. 
Friends^  lit.  those  who  love  me,  as  in  v.^^ ;  wealth  =  possession, 
property  (RV,  substance).  The  initial  particle  in  v.^*  expresses 
purpose  {in  order  that  I  may),  and  this  is  here  equivalent  to 
result  (so  that  /do).  Wisdom's  justice  is  guarantee  that  she  will 
properly  reward  those  who  devote  themselves  to  her;  the  two 
verses  may  be  thus  paraphrased  :  Since  lamjust^  my  friends  will 

If  properly  mmirdcd.  The  rendering  righteousness  (instead  of 
fuity)  in  v.'**  is  misleading  ;  it  conveys  to  us  the  idea  of  obedi- 
Bce  to  rehgious  law,  or  moral  and  religions  purity ;  but  these 
naif  ties,  though  they  belong  to  Wisdom,  are  not  here  in  question  ; 
the  writer,  as  the  connection  shows,  has  in  mind  simply  the  justice 
i  which  assures  to  every  man  his  due.  —  At  the  end  of  v.^^  Grk. 
1  adds,  as  introduction  or  transition  to  the  following  section,  the 
!  words  :  If  I  declare  to  you  the  things  of  daily  occurrence^  I  will  re- 
^^^ember  to  recount  the  thitigs  of  old —  that  is^  I  now  pass  from  our 
P^resent  life  to  the  history  of  the  primeval  time  —  an  explanatory 
note  by  a  scribe,  not  a  part  of  the  original  text. 
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1%.  JJ  ^"ijpt^t  an  improbable  expression;  0  KareffK-^PiiHra;  J&S  r^'^a  creaU 
(cf.  Fink)  *,  read  Tiron  unJerstand^  or  TUp,  which  is  grapbicaily  nut  hard, 
if  the  tr  of  ^niDr"  may  be  miswriting  of  preceding  n  (in  ni:>-i).  Before  pioto 
insert  1 .  K  wiCK;  ©  /reiraAfffii^ij*',  for  /TrfjfTij^rd^iTir  (Jiig.).  ^ —  13.  S  i^"*  ^WJfe'i 
uQ  ifCcf.  Pink.;  on  an  apparently  personal  intcrprelatiun  of  >"^  (=  had  man) 
in  Talm,  see  II.  Deutsch,  Spr.  Sul^  p.  68.  — 14,  In  ■*  we  must  either  take  rjw 
as  preposed  subject,  and  insert  1  before  1-113  \  or,  what  is  simpler^  following 
0,  change  *jm  to  ^S — IS.  f^  }*^k  ^auir  **5;  ®  TiJpai'i«t  ncpaToDfl-t  >ijf;    read 

H  WD:r\  — For  pK  S?riL  and  many  Ileb.  MSS.  and  printed  Edd.  give  r'"'^ 
(see  De*  Rossi),  which  seems  to  be  scribal  repetition  from  end  of  preceding 
verse;  after  353^  wc  expect  2  before  pty,  as  in  ^  96"  98*.^^ — On  SE  see  Pink/s 
note.  — 17.    Read  Qeri  "jn^  (so  &) ;   Hi  a^K  n^  a^x  '•jk  /  /f?iv  /lim  who  ioz>es 

Yith^  an  improbable  reading.  —  If.  j^  pr^";  0  iroXXwi',  perhaps  for  iraXaiuii' 
(Grabe,  cited  by  Lag.);  C  k^^it!:!  ijw*/  ruhts :  S  =  }^;  'A  ^t'  efpi^j^s;  S 
(and  8)  iraXaiAt;  1^  superbae.  —  20.  At  the  end  6S  adds  dvatrrp/i^OMaw  to 
correspond  with  the  vb.  of  first  cLp  but  against  the  rhythm.  —  21.  |^  B?^; 
^vwa,f>^i¥\  C  KPWMD  K^jr  many  y^ars:  %  h^jd /mp^  ;  %  ui  diiem.  On  the 
form  cf.  Ew.,  §  1461/,  Stadc,  §  370 1*,  and  on  the  meaning  BDB,  On  the  coup- 
let added  in  0  (the  style  of  which  diflers  from  that  of  the  context)  see  notes 
of  Jager,  Lag,,  Baumgartner. 

22-31.  Wisdoni'i  primeval  life  with  Yahweh.  — A  secrion 
distinct  from,  but  allied  to,  the  preceding,  Ihe  statement  of 
Wisdotn's  rewards  is  followed  by  a  description  uf  her  creation  and 
her  intimate  reiations  with  Vahweh  ;  the  picture  is  si tuilar  to  that 
in  3^'''  "'^j  but  is  more  detailed,  with  distincter  personification,  ap- 
proaching but  not  reaching  hypostatization.  Wisdom  was  brought 
into  being  before  Vahweh  began  the  work  of  creation  (v.^"*^),  was 
present  when  he  established  heavens,  sea,  and  earth  (vr'^'^),  rejoic- 
ing in  all  his  work  (v,""  **).  This  is  the  culmination  of  the  portrai- 
ture, in  Proverbs,  of  Wisdom^s  function  in  the  world  :  she  is  the 
source  of  sound  knowledge  in  life  (vv"^"),  she  conducts  the  gov- 
ernment of  society  (v,*^"^*),  and  confers  the  noblest  rewards  (v,*'"*^), 
she  antedates  human  experience,  having  been  present  at  the  con- 
struction of  the  world  (v.^**^^).  The  descriptton  is  completely 
non-national  and  universal,  and  thus  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
similar  passage  in  Ben-Sira  (ch.  24),  in  which  Wisdom  dwells  in 
Israel  and  is  identifietl  with  the  Jewish  Law.  From  the  more 
vivid  and  human  picture  of  Wisd.  Soi,  ch.  7  it  differs  in  its 
architectural  simplicity  and  solidity,  while  Philo's  Wisdom  is  more 
philosophical  in  form  and  romes  to  the  very  verge  of  hypostasis. 
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In  Job  28  the  representation  of  Wisdom  is  ethical,  not  cosmo- 
gonic :  eluding  man's  search  she  is  declared  by  God  to  be  iden- 
tical with  righteousness.  Proverbs  offers  the  earliest  surviving 
form  of  that  Hellenized  conception  which  finally  took  complete 
shape  in  Philo.  The  sage  of  Proverbs  is  thoroughly  Israelitish, 
but  his  idea  of  the  unity  and  order  of  the  world  has  been  formed 
in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  by  Greek  thought.  His  Wisdom  is 
the  creature  of  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel  and  of  the  whole  earth,  but 
is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  intelligence,  conceived  of  as 
present  with  God  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  directing  all 
human  life  —  a  conception  which  thus  combines  philosophic  uni- 
versality and  Jewish  thcistic  belief. 

With  the  picture  of  creation  here  given  cf.  that  of  Gen.  i,  that 
of  Job  38*"",  and  the  Babylonian  cosmogonic  epic*  Our  poem 
divides  itself  naturally  into  four  parts :  Wisdom's  primeval  origin 
(v."-")  ;  her  birth  before  the  world  (v.**^)  ;  her  presence  at  the 
creation  of  the  world  (v.*"®)  ;  her  joyous  existence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  (v.*^").  The  third  division  seems  to  refer  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  the  second :  v."-^  have  the  same  material  as  v.^,  and 
v."^  has  the  same  as  v."*";  v.^  has  no  antecedent,  unless  there 
be  in  V."""  an  implication  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  (cf.  Gen. 
1*).  The  paragraph  consists  of  ten  couplets,  and  might  be 
written  as  five  quatrains  (so  Bickell),  but  the  logical  division 
would  thus  be  abandoned. 

22.   Yahweh  formed  me  as  the  beginning  of  his  creation, 

The  first  of  his  works,  in  days  of  yore; 
33.    In  the  primeval  time  was  I  fashioned, 

In  the  beginning,  at  the  origin  of  the  earth. 

24.  When  there  were  no  depths  was  I  brought  into  being. 
No  fountains  full  of  water; 

25.  Before  the  mountains  were  sunk. 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  into  bein^, 

26.  When  he  had  not  yet  made  the  earth,  [  ]  f 
Nor  the  first  of  the  clods  of  the  world. 


*  See  Delitzsch's  edition  of  the  poem,  and  the  discussion  of  it  in  M.  Jastrow's 
XeMf*  of  Ba^lonia  and  Assyria,  ch.  21. 
t  Heb.  adds:  and ikijieids. 
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27.  When  he  established  the  heavena  1  was  there, 

When  he  marked  off  the  vault  on  ihe  face  of  the  deep, 

28.  \Vheii  he  made  firm  the  clouds  above, 
I  Fixed  fast '  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 

29.  When  he  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  []  • 
When  he  laid  the  fuundations  of  the  earth. 

3P,    And  1  was  at  his  side,  as  his  >  ward,* 

Full  of  delight  day  by  day, 

Sporting  in  his  presence  continually, 
3i»    Sporting  in  his  world.     []  f 

22,  23.  Wiadom  i  primeval  origin. 

22.  Synonymous,  quatemar}'- ternary.  Instead  of  Ki^w/f A  Targ. 
has  God.  —  The  rendering /i?rwf^  (=  created)  is  supported  by 
the  parallel  expressions  in  v,^  '^^  **  {made  or  ordained  and  brought 
into  being)  ;  the  translation  possessed  (RV,)  is  possible,  but  does 
not  accord  with  the  context,  in  which  the  point  is  the  time  of 
Wisdom's  creation.  —  The  Hebrew,  all  the  Greek  Versions,  and 
the  best  MS.  of  the  Vulgate  (Cod.  Araiatimis)  have  as  the  begin- 
ning, Clementine  Vulgate,  Syriac,  Targura  in  the  beginning  (so 
RV.)  ;  the  two  readings  are  substantially  identical  in  meaning, 
but  that  of  the  Hebrew  is  favored  by  the  form  of  second  cl.  {ff'st)^ 
and  by  the  similar  phrase  in  Job  40^'',  where  Behemoth  is  described 
as  the  chief  (lit,  beginning)  of  the  creation  of  God.  %  —  Creation  is 
lit.  wa}\  =  procedure,  petformance  (Job  26"  40^)  ;  Grk.  has  plu. 
ways,  which  is  perhaps  favored  by  plu,  works  of  second  cl.  —  First 
(RV.  margin)  is  the  more  natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  j 
before  (RV,  and  some  Anc.  Vrss.)  is  hardly  allowable,  —  Cf.  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God  (Rev.  j'*),  and  the  firstborn  of 
ait  creation  (Col.  i^').—In  days  of  yore  (RV.  of  o/d)  ^  "in 
remotest  antiquity  "  ;  see  note  on  the  parallel  expression  in  next 
verse.  —  23.  Synonymous,  binary.  While  v.*'  describes  Wisdom 
as  the  first  of  Yahweh's  works,  v.^  gives  the  time  of  her  creation 
in  general  terms.  The  Hebrew  prepositions  introduce  the  point 
of  time  not  beft?re  which  (RV,,  some  Anc,  Vrss.)  but  at  which  Ihe 
creation  took  place,     Prima^tt  time  (usually  everiasting  in  RV.) 

*  Heb.  adds  r  ikat  its  waters  sJkotifii  noi  Iraj^grtss  his  command. 
t  Heb,  add&  :  and  my  deta^hi  uhis  -wiih  ntankimd, 
X  See  Buddc's  note,  in  Nowack'a  HiXuJh^mmtttiar* 
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is  time  hidden  by  distance,  remote,  dim,  in  the  past  or  in  the 
future;  in  Mic.  5-^**  il  is  used  10  express  the  remote  origin  of  the 
David ic  house  ;  a  ruler  in  Israel  whose  origin  is  iong  ago  in  ike 
tUstant past  The  familiar  expression  fram  ei^eriasting  to  everlast- 
ing gives  the  two  termini  of  a  long  period,  =  from  a  remote  past 
to  a  remote  future;  so  in  ^  90*,  where  the  termini,  applied  to 
God,  are  indefinitely  remote,  though  the  Hebrew  word  has  not 
the  modern  sense  of  the  temporally  infinite.  — The  rendering 
fashioned  is  favored  by  the  Jormed  of  v*^  (see  also  the  verbs 
expressing  birth  in  v.**  -^).  It  seems,  however,  to  be  forcing  the 
terms  when  it  is  held  (Frank.)  that  v,^^  refer  to  Wisdom's  con- 
ception in  the  womb,  and  v.**^  to  her  birth  ;  both  paragraphs 
relate  to  her  birth,  the  di/ference  between  them  being  that  the 
first  is  general,  the  second  specific.  The  rendering  (see  ^  2*') 
ordained^  established  (RV.  set  up),  =  placed  in  position^  is  per- 
mitted by  the  connection,  but  is  less  apposite.  —  The  origin  (lit. 
first  times)  of  the  earth  ^  the  beginning  of  Yahweh*s  work. — 
Wisdom,  though  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  divine  activity, 
is  created  at  a  definite  point  of  time,  and  thus  differs  from  the 
Logos  of  Philo  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  date  and  occasion 
of  the  beginning  are  not  defined  (though  Wisdom  precedes  the 
physical  world),  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  existence  of  Wisdom 
or  of  the  nature  of  the  life  of  God  before  the  creative  work 
begins. 

24-26.  Wisdom  anterior  to  the  physical  world. 

The  physical  world  is  described  by  its  parts :    in  v.'*  the  waters, 

in  v.**  the  mountains,  in  v.**  the  soil.  — 24.   Synonymous,  binar)-'. 

Depths  are  the  great  masses  of  water,  seas  and  ri\ers,  including 

probably  the  subterranean  ocean  whence  J&untains  spring ;  see 

note  on  3^^     Brought  into  being,  lit.  brought  forth ;    the  same 

figure  is  used  of  the  earth  in  ^  90',  and  of  the  sea  in  Job  58* ; 

here  it  seems  to  be  a  pure  figure  of  speech  (parallel  to  formed^ 

v.**),  with  no  reference   to    physical    begetting  j   Wisdom   is  the 

reature,  not  the  chihl^  of  Yahweh.     In  the  Hebrew  of  second  cL 

\it  fountains  are  described  by  a  term  usually  understood  to  mean 

fheav}\  heavy- laden ^  an<l  so  abounding  (RV.)  or  rich  {in  water)  ; 

the  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this  sense,  and  is  not  found  in  the 


Grk.  j  a  slight  change  of  the  Heb.  gives  the  meamog  y^//,  but 
the  word  should  perhaps  be  amitted.  —  26.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
The  word  sunk  refers  to  the  ancient  view  that  the  mountains  were 
solid  structures  resting  on  foundations  sunk  deep  in  the  earth 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  subterranean  ocean  j  so  ip  iS"'"^  the  foun- 
dations  of  ike  mountains  shook  (in  an  earthquake),  and  Jon,  2*^^* 
I  went  dmvn  to  the  bases  (or,  extremities)  of  tfte  mountains  (the 
level  of  liiL"  Uittijm  of  ihc  seu)-* — 26.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
The  Hebrew  reads  :  ike  earth  and  the  outside  j>Ait'es.  The  expres- 
sion outside  places  is  difficult.  To  understan<l  it  as  referring  to 
the  heavenly  spaces  (for  which  it  would  be  a  strange  and  improb- 
able term)  seems  forbidden  by  the  parallelism,  second  cL  speaking 
of  the  earth  alone.  The  word  must  mean  fields,  as  in  Job  5^".  To 
obtain  a  contrast  some  expositors  take  earth  as  —  euitivated  iand^ 
and  fieids  as  =  uncuiiiraied  iand^  but  tiiis  does  violence  to  the 
language.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  the  two  terms  as  synonymous, 
as  in  Job  5"* ;  in  Job  they  occur  in  different  clauses  in  proper  par- 
allelism, while  here  they  stand  together  connected  by  and  (which 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  =  nameiy),  and,  even  if  the  synonymity 
were  allowed,  we  should  have  to  suppose  a  whole  to  be  put  in  ap- 
position with  some  of  its  parts.  This  is  obviously  different  from 
the  common  expression  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains  {the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof).  We  get  no  light  on  the  verse 
from  the  Anc.  Vrss.  Grk. ;  the  Lord  made  countries  and  uninkab- 
ited  tracts  and  inhabited  summits  tf  the  region  under  the  heavens^ 
which  follows  the  Heb.  in  a  general  way,  but  yields  no  sense. 
Syr.  Targ.  Lat,  have  rivers  instead  of  outside  places;  Aq,  and 
Sym.  have  exits.  Either  these  renderings  are  guesses,  or  they  rep- 
resent forms  of  text  diflTcrent  from  ours.  It  seems  impossible  to 
fi%  the  Heb.  original,  but,  in  any  case,  both  clauses  refer  to  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  and  the  exj^ression  outside  places  may  be 
omitted  without  detriment  to  the  thought.  For  Heb.  first  (or, 
mass)  of  the  clods  (or,  dust )  Lat.  has  poles ;  the  chronological 
rendering  firs/  (instead  of  mass)  is  favored  by  first  line  (not 
yet). 

•Ct  the  Babylonian  view,  given  in  Jastrow^s  Fei^,  &f  Bab,  and  Ass,,  p.  443, 
48SL 
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27-31.  Wisdom  present  at  the  CDnBtruction  of  the  mniverse. 

27-39  describe  the  creation  of  the  physical  world  (omitting 
heavenly  bodies  and  animate  things),  probably  selected  on  ac- 
count of  its  obvious  grandeur  ;  the  wonderfulness  of  man  is  rarely 
spoken  of  in  OT,  (^  8.  139).  Cf.  Job  38*-",  —  27,  Synonymous, 
ternary.  The  heavens  =  sk}\  thought  of  as  a  solid  expanse 
(Gen.  I*)  to  be  fixed  in  its  place.  To  the  eye  it  appears  as  the 
interior  of  the  dome,  a  circle,  sphere,  vauii^  on  which  God  is  said 
to  walk  (Job  22'^) ;  this  vault  descends  on  aiJ  sides  to  the  terres- 
trial expanse,  forming  a  circle  (the  horizon),  and  is  said  to  rest  on 
the  deep^  that  is,  the  ocean  which  not  only  undedies  but  also  flows 
round  the  w^orld  (Cien.  i*  ^  104*^-').  This  conception  (to  which 
that  of  the  Babylonians  and  (ireeks  is  similar)  *  rests  on  the 
simplest  geographical  observ^ation.  If  the  rendering  circle  be 
adopted  (RV.),  instead  oi  vaults  the  reference  will  be  to  the  hori- 
zon,—28.  Synonymous,  ternary.  ChNtls  (AV,)  as  in  3*,  not 
skies  (RV.),  the  heavens  (—skies)  being  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse ;  the  Heb.  word  is  used  for  the  sky  apparently  con- 
ceived of  as  an  expanse  of  clouds  (Dt.  33**  ^  iS"«^>).  In  the 
second  line  the  fountains  of  the  deep  might,  from  the  parallelism, 
be  interpreted  as  the  celestial  sources  of  water,  stored  above  the 
firmament,  whence  descends  the  rain  when  the  windows  &f  heaven 
are  opened  (Gen,  7^');  the  sea  is  mentioned  in  the  next  verse. 
But  the  deep  is  elsewhere  always  the  sea^  and  must  probably  be 
so  understood  here  —  in  this  verse  its  formation,  in  v,~'  its  limita- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  phraseology  of  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph we  must  read  fixed  fast  (instead  of  became  fast  or  strong, 
or  Ifurst  vio/ent/y  forth),  a  reading  supported  by  the  Greek,  and 
obtained  by  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew.  —  29.  A  triplet  (as 
the  text  stands)  ;  the  first  and  second  lines  form  a  couplet,  synony- 
mous, ternary,  and  the  third  line  also  is  ternary.  The  bounds  of 
the  sea  are  fixed,  as  in  Gen.  t^  ^^  Job  38^^"  i/r  104^.  Lit.  when  he 
set  to  the  sea  its  bound;  the  rendering  tuhen  he  ordained  his  decree 
for  the  sea  does  not  accord  so  well  with  the  following  clause. 
Nor,  in  second  c  I,  is  the  translation  should  not  pass  beyond  its  shore 
allowable,  since  the  Heb»  word  (x)  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of 

•  Jiitrow,  9p,  dt, ;  IL  xl,  607 ;  Herod,  4,  36. 
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share,  —  The  earth  is  described  as  founded,  like  a  building,  in 
many  passages  in  OT.  (Jer.  31*^  Isa.  51'^  Job  1^%^  ip  24^  82*  i04'')> 
and  the  word  is  to  be  interpreted  literally. — ^The  Vatican  Grk. 
omits  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  this  verse  (probably  by  scribal 
oversight) ;  Bickell,  to  avoid  the  triplet  form,  omits  the  third.  The 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  other  verses  suggests  that  a  line 
may  have  here  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew  text,  or  been  added  to  it. 
^rhere  is  no  trace  of  a  missing  line.  The  third  line  corresponds 
to  v.*^  **,  and  seems  to  be  necessary ;  but  second  line,  an  explana- 
tion of  first  line,  is  not  necessary,  and  may  be  a  gloss  suggested 
by  Job  s^'\ 

30,  31  describe  Wisdom's  manner  of  life  at  the  side  of  Yahweh 
during  the  work  of  creation.  Text  and  translation  are  difficult. 
Cf  WS.  7^-8^  —  30.  Apparently  ternary ;  v.*^  appears  to  belong 
with  v.^,  the  two  lines  forming  a  couplet  (ternary).  The  verb 
was  refers  the  paragraph  to  the  period  mentioned  above,  the  time 
of  creation.  The  expression  at  his  side  implies  intimate  associa- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  architectonic  activity  ;  in  itself  it  conveys 
only  the  idea  that  Gotl*s  work  was  characterized  by  wisdom.  — - 
The  word  rendered  ward  in  the  translation  above  occurs  only  here 
in  OT,,  and  its  meaning  is  doubtful  By  a  change  of  form  it  may 
be  understood  as  having  the  sanae  sense  as  the  similar  term  in 
Cant.  7^*^,  ariist^  here  architect^  maskr-imyrkman  ;  *  the  objection 
to  this  rendering  is  that  in  the  preceding  description  Yahweh  him- 
self is  architect,  and  in  the  following  context  Wisdom  is  repre- 
sented as  sporting,  not  as  working.f  A  different  change  of  the 
Heb,  word  gives  the  form  found  in  Lam.  4*,  =  &ne  brmighi  up^ 
chcrhhed^  whence  alumnus  (a/umfia),  nursling,  foster-child,  \  or 
guarded,  under  protection,  ward  (Frank.),  Frankenberg  under- 
stands the  procedure  of  the  paragraph  thus  ;  Wisdom  is  conceived 
(v.*^**),  is  iKjrn  (v,*"'-*'),  is  present  at  the  creation  (v.*^-®),  is,  as 
young  child,  at  Yahweh's  side,  under  his  care,  living  a  joyous  life. 
The  sense  nursling  accords  with  the  succeeding  context,  and  with 

•  So  Grk„  LaL,  Ew„  RV.,  and  most  modem  expositors.  The  e3£p^ess^o^  in 
Jer^  sa^**  is  too  obscure  to  be  cited  in  this  connection. 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  to  the  sense  artist  of  the  word  here  that  WS»  7^  aUudes  In  its 

t  Aq.,  Rashi,  AV.,  Schult.,  a/. 
M 
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the  representation  of  the  whale  paragraph,  and  corresponds,  as 
passive,  to  the  active  tuirw  or  tuhyr,  male  (Nu.  ii^  2  K.  10* 
Isa,  49^  Eith.  2')  or  female  (2  S.  4*  Ru.  4'^).  The  renderings 
faiihful  (Targ.)  and  continuaiiy  (Hoflfraan,  Schriftbeweis^  L,  97) 
are  not  allowable  ;  the  Heb.  might  be  changed  so  as  to  give  the 
sense  €oniinuaii\\  parallel  to  day  by  day^  and  to  the  adverb  in  the 
third  Une,  but  the  change  would  be  arbitrary  and  graphica.lly  hard. 

—  \VS.  9',  Wisdom y  who  knows  thy  works ^  was  with  t/ue^  wa4  pres- 
ent  when  thou  made  si  ilu  wo  rid ^  appears  to  be  a  philosophically 
colored  reproduction  of  this  line.  —  In  second  line  the  Heb.  reads 
ht* :  /  was  delight^  which  may  mean  **  I  experienced  an  emotion  of 
delight  **  or  *'  1  was  a  source  of  delight  '*  (10  God),  =  his  driight;  • 
ihe  latter  is  the  sense  of  delight  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  (Isa.  5'  Jen  '^i^' ^  119'**^),  but  the  former  is 
favored  by  the  connection,  in  which  is  portrayed  Wisdom's  joy  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  divine  creation  (Wild.,  aA) ;  cf.  Job  38*. 
For  the  construction  (/  was  delight  =^  I  was  full  0/  delight)  cf, 
^  120^:  /  am  peace^  =  '*  I  am  for  peace  (or  peaceable),"  and 
Gen.  1 2* :  be  thou  Messing,  —  '*  be  thou  full  of  (or,  a  type  of) 
blessing."  —  The  picture  of  enjoyment  is  continued  in  the  next 
line  by  the  term  sporting  or  laughing  (RV,,  rejoidng)^  which  in 
like  manner  portrays  Wisdom's  delight  in  CJod*s  work.  The  word 
can  hardly  have  the  senseym'^^/zj/v  actiz^e^  which  would  be  appropri^ 
ate  if  Wisdom  were  represented  as  master-workman,^  — 31*  Ter- 
nary. The  first  line  seems  to  lie  identical  in  meaning  wth  v.^. 
His  tiforld  is  lit.  the  world  of  his  earth,  in  which  expression  the 
first  term  may  represent  as  an  organized  whole  that  which  the 
second  term  represents  merely  as  a  mass.  The  expression  s, 
however,  more  probably  a  rhetorical  ^Tggregation  ;  the  two  terms 
are  really  synonymous  (as  in  v.^,  \^  90-  aL),  the  first  being  poetic, 
the  second  the  ordinary  prose  word  ;  the  first  does  not  mean 
specifically  the  inhabited  world,  ij  oUw^htji  (as  RV.  interprets  it) 

—  both  terms  are  occasionally  used  in  that  sense  (1/^  96**)  •     it 

•  So  Grk.,  RV..  Oort.  Frank,.  aL 

fThe  verb  is  used  to  descnbe  ilie  play  pf  the  people  in  a  festival  (Ex»32*). 
dancing  etc.  in  a  religious  procession  (a  S.  6*).  and  a  military  combat  of  cham- 
pion5(a  S.  fl'^'*) ;  in  the  last  case  (he  "sport"  was  of  the  grimmest^  but  it  was 
apparently  reg&rded  as  a  spec(;iclc  in  which  the  two  armies  found  relaxation  and 
pleasure. 
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does  not  seem  to  be  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  represent  Wisdom 
as  passing  from  the  divine  presence  into  the  world  of  men ;  the 
point  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  description  is  her  intimate 
association  wkh  Yahweh  in  the  creation  of  the  world  —  not  as 
architect  or  adviser,  but  as  companion  —  it  is  the  poetical  expres- 
sion of  the  fact  that  wisdom  is  visible  m  the  construction  of  the 
world.  This  being  the  theitje,  it  seems  improbable  that  at  the 
end  so  important  a  point  as  Wisdom's  dealing  with  men  (which  is* 
treated  at  length  in  the  first  half  of  the  chapter)  would  be  intro- 
duced with  a  brief  sentence,  and  with  the  term  sporting.  For  this 
reason  the  second  line,  and  my  delight  was  with  mankind  {^A.  with 
the  sans  of  men)^  appears  to  be  an  addition  by  an  editor  or  scribe 
who  desired  to  see  a  reference  to  Wisdom's  work  among  men.  But, 
in  the  preceding  description  of  creation  man  is  not  mentioned, 
the  author  choosing  to  confine  his  view  to  the  physical  world  (cf. 
Job  38.  39,  where  only  things  non- human  are  mentioned). ^ — Grk, 
regards  Yahweh  as  the  subject  of  the  couplet :  when  he  rejoiced 
at  having  finished  the  inhabited  "inuld^  and  rejoiced  among  the 
sons  of  men  (following  Gen.  i^),  but  the  change  of  subject  is 
improbable. 

32-36.  Wisdom's  conclndiiig  exliortation  to  men.  The  He- 
brew reads : 

32.  And  nuw%  my  sons,  hearken  to  mc  — 
Happy  arc  they  who  walk  in  my  ways* 

-^2^  Hear  instruction  that  ye  may  be  wiscj 
Reject  it  nut. 

34.  Happy  t»  the  man  who  hearkens  to  ine» 
Watching  continually  at  my  gates, 
Waiting  nt  the  posts  of  my  doors. 

35.  For  he  who  finds  mc  finds  !ife» 
And  olitaina  favor  from  Yahweh, 

36.  And  he  who  misses  me  wrongs  himself  — 
Ail  who  hale  mc  love  death* 

In  the  Hebrew  text  the  order  is  tmsatisfactory  \  v.*"  is  closely 
connected  with  v/"****  and  v.^*  with  v.'^ — this  is  nearly  the  order  of 
Vat,  Grk.,  which^  however,  omits  v.**.  Following  this  suggestion^ 
with  some  modifications,  we  might  read : 

And  now,  my  s^ns,  hearken  to  me^ 
Hear  my  instruction^  reject  il  not. 
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Happy  is  he  who  walks  in  my  ways, 
Happy  the  man  who  hearkens  to  me, 
Watching,  etc. 

If  v.**  be  retained,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  its  symmetry  would  be  im- 
proved by  reading  the  second  line :  Reject  not  my  admonition. 
The  lines  in  the  Heb.  text  are  ternary,  except  v;^^  which  has 
only  one  beat ;  in  the  emendation  suggested  above  this  exception 
disappears.  The  emendation  also  gets  rid  of  the  triplet  (v.'"), 
and  gives  a  series  of  synonymous  couplets.  Bickell,  by  inser- 
tions, makes  three  quatrains,  ^ — The  happiness  of  the  devotee  of 
Wisdom  (the  central  thought  of  chs.  1-9)  is  here  stated  in  general 
terms.  Such  an  one  waits  at  her  doors  (v.****)  like  a  suppliant  for 
royal  favor.  The  content  of  the  happiness  is  expressed  (v.**)  by 
the  equivalent  terms  life  and  the  favor  of  Yahwehy  the  opposite  of 
which  is  wronging  one's  seif^nd.  death  (v.**).  The  Hfe  and  death 
are,  as  elsewhere  (i^*  2"  "^  3^^  etc.),  physical,  but  with  the  conno- 
tation of  general  earthly  well-being  or  liuliire,  bodily  and  moral. 
The  opposite  oi  finds  is  misses  (v.^,  RV.,  marg.),  that  is,  fails  to 
find— metaphorical  expression  taken  from  missing  a  mark;  sin 
also  in  Heb.  is  conceived  of  as  a  failure  to  hit  the  mark,  but  the 
sense  sins  against  (RV.),  which  the  Heb.  word  might  conceivably 
have,  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  parallel  clause.  There  is, 
however,  in  misses  an  element  of  conscious  action  (^  purpose ty 
fails  to  find)  f  which  is  definitely  expressed  in  the  parallel  hate 
(v.**)  =  deliberately  disapprove  and  reject  (cf  v.^).  It  is  the  free 
human  will  that  is  appealed  to  (as  in  1^  and  throughout  the 
Book)  —  of  their  own  motion  men  accept  or  reject  the  highest 
things.  Those  who  reject  instruction  do  violence  to^  wrong  them- 
selves {his  soul='  himself)^  and,  hating  the  source  of  life,  love 
death  (see  2^  V^  5^  7^)  J  the  rendering  his  life,  instead  of  him- 
self (v.*^),  is  less  accurate.  By  change  of  text  despises  may  be 
read  (as  in  15^),  instead  of  wrongs^  but  the  change  is  not  neces- 
sary. With  the  independent  action  of  man  accords  the  attitude 
of  God  —  to  those  who  choose  aright  he  shows  goodwillj  friend- 
liness, favor  (v.^)  —  his  opposite  attitode  toward  the  imwise  is 
sUted  in  ^  (cf.  y^  18^^^^*^').  The  relation  of  God  to  human 
conduct  is  here  described  as  that  of  a  judge  —  he  is  not  said  to 
inspire  or  guide,  but  to  bestow  favor  or  disfavor  according  to 
desert  (so  generally  in  OT.). 
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This  description  of  wisdom  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  theo- 
logical history,  especially  in  the  history  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
It  is  imitated  in  BS.  1  ^'^"  24  ;  in  the  latter  chapter  Wisdom  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Law,  and  so  generally  in  the  later  Jewish  expository 
works.*  In  Wisd.  Sol.  7  it  is  VVisdom^s  relation  to  the  human 
soul  that  is  expounded.  The  NT.,  chiefly  occupied  with  other 
points  of  view,  barely  alludes  (Ml  ii^  i  Cor.  i'^  Col.  i^  ***)  to  an 
identification  of  Wisdom  with  the  Messiah.  Philo*s  treatment  of 
the  conception  hardly  goes  beyond  the  O T,  point  of  view.f  The 
Jewish  schools  appear  to  have  laid  no  stress  on  the  demiurgic 
function  of  wisdom  as  such,  J  It  is  in  the  Christian  Church  that 
the  idea  first  assumed  importance.  The  whole  passage,  Pr.  8^^^ 
(especially  v.")  was  early  employed  in  the  controversies  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  particularly  in  con* 
nection  with  the  idea  of  eternal  generation  ;  the  argument  turned 
in  part  on  the  question  whether  the  verb  in  v.^  was  to  be  trans- 
lated by  created  or  by  p^ssessaL  The  passage  was  used  by  the 
Sabellians,§  and  is  referred  to  as  proof  of  the  uncreated  person  of 
the  Son  by  Irenaeus,  |[  TertulHanjlI  and  especially  by  Athanasius 
{against  the  Arian  position)/*  and  later  by  Augustine,tt  and 
Basil  of  Caesarea|{;  it  has  often  since  been  cited  as  proof- 
text.  §§  It  seems  obvious  that  it  gives  a  personification,  intended 
to  affirm  the  wisdom  manifest  in  the  creation  of  the  world  —  an 
approach  (under  Greek  influence)  to  hypostasis,  but  not  more 
than  an  approach. 


318.  n  nvi^:  C  Ki'^M  — 19  ^ii?\  ^B!iA#i  f,h.r  (and  so  &W)tKruT(v',  H-P  23 
(Venct,),  252, 'A20  ^jcri^fforo,  and  %  posseiiiL — 0  renders  aip  by  eii,  and 
omits  ritp;  the  reodcnng  appeaii  to  be  an  error  of  the  translator,  and  not 

•  Midrash  MiskU  on  Pr.  8«  Ber,  Rob,,  c.  1,  al, 

+  Sto  Drummond,  FkiJo-Juda^us,  Bk.  3,  ch.  6,  p,  aia;  Siegfried,  Pkiio  tfm 
AUxand.;  Briggs,  MasiaA  0/  AposUts,  p,  495-514;  Toy,  Judaism  and  ChrutiaH- 

t  Sec  Weber,  T%€ologU  (on  Memra,  Meiatram,  etc). 
\  Domcr,  Pert&m  0/ Christ,  Eng.  transU  I.,  %  p,  183 1 
Ij  Ctmt  Haer^  Bk.  4,  ch,  ao. 

\  Cont.  Prax,,  ch.  7.  ft  Z)r  7ri«..  Bk.  L.  ch.  la. 

*•  i>e  Decrtt,  13,  14,  and  Orai,  It.,  chi,  s6Hia.  tt  ^^^J.  8.  S. 

%\  In  Crit,  Sac.  (on  8^)  by  Calv,  Imt.,  a,  14,  8,  Turretinc,  inU,,  3,  29,  and  (appar- 
cnlly)  by  Dick,  Thcot,^  ch.  30,  but  not  by  Hodge  v^A  other  recent  writcra* 
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^^  ^^pa  of  prtmevaJ  origin,  which  it  brings  out  fullj 

g^iuiJ  rft'  ^'^vT  1^  anUifutim. — The  construct  ion  of  this  verse, 

^^***v>B'^*^*    "^^/^  Jt/fictih.     3V  ia  not  a  prcpu&ition  m  H«b.  (RV^ 

^  **'wui*''/  **'  ".Hiiif^  i>*:t.nir  as  noun  ^  forttnoit,  fir  si  (what  was  the 

*•"  )  fl<^  **'**      i'  wpo^^P^  vAyrtaw  we  do  not  know),     Eitfitr  (if  the  ttxt 

^V^rfur"**'       ,,  reread  as  an  Aram,  funn,  mn  (which  is  not  a  probable 

irf  i^t*^  tifi^T^**  text),  or  it  must  be  cunjccttirally  assumed  to  mean 

^tini  '"^    ^xfiiiei^^  {'^'•^)  1^  hcUl  to  call  for  the  temporal  interpretation 

gfTjit.    ''      ^j/tatcs,  wf  must  read  r^ii'X'^a  (so  Jerome,  lip*  140,  ad  Cy/.). 


ofif»^ 


'"  /rv^'t^  ^^^  mi^du  be  avoided  by  reading:  thd  ''j^;:i3  o-tpc,  &/ oid  ht 
'  '  J  mf'  «//*''*'*'  ^^*''^*-'  ^'ould  then  be  no  word  in  ^  answering  to  the  ^d"it 
^^*^\  \\ixi  would  not  be  an  insuperable  objection.  —  93.  "%  ^^"SQi  \  0  ^(kfuXltif- 
*  if  from  ^D'\  and  so  S  ^n?rH,  and  C  (pass.)  p^jpnr^w;  'A  itaTc^rrii^Tjy; 
*^V#tfAi  ■fw'w.  The  signification  /wA  ^^^*  esiabtish  for  the  stem  "jDj  is 
yp^d  by  V'  2*,  and  by  Aas,  thisak  (  =^  /«A  jr/,  De.,  Hwhuch) ;  possibly  this 
j^pjfKalion  and  the  ^Qur  out  of  Ileb.  arc  connected;  Ass.  has  ntsakku 
^^/H^iO*  ^^*^  t^'Jth  Ass.  and  Heb.  have  10 1  princt^  perhaps  =  cnt  sef  (in 
o^dal  poBition)^  possibly,  like  tthakliUf  —  a  /imrtr  (of  libations).  But  the 
Jcrivation  of  our  word  from  1:0  is  more  satisfactory  (Ew*,  Hitz.,  Frank.); 
v-:©:  was  read  by  2  (and,  according  to  one  account,  by  0),  TrpCK^xtlfiifftMrt, 
prohably  for  irpOKixP^^f^^^f  ^wd  ( De.)  by  Grace,  Ven.,  Kixi^^m,  —  M,  |5  **"'^'^n; 
0,  less  wxll,  wm^ffai,  —  J^  '7^:5%  lacking  ;n  fil,  and  perhaps  to  be  omitted  as 
yielding  no  satisfactory  sense;  we  may,  however,  read  ^h^ttj  or  *k'70  (cL 
Ecd.  II").  Bottchcr's  nol*itxi  of  waters  is  not  appropriate.  Oort  Q'j?n3J  ri^, 
with  omission  of  3"?,  does  not  commend  itself.  The  dag*  forte  in  the  1  seems 
to  be  due  to  the  rapid  pntnunciation  of  stat*  const.  — 26*  Jj  «V  *»> ;  ^  *fiJpms, 
free  rendering,  or  possibly  =  ^jif<.  —  J^  nif^n;  S  dotJtijroi/f ;  the  word  is  in- 
compatible  with  \*'^h  (perhaps  inserted  from  Job  5!"),  and  is  better  omitted, 
SiEIL  rivers^  on  which  see  Noldeke's  remark  in  Pink* — 38  r^"*"^C2  ^^vS\  Gractz 
n^bltit  0/  dusff  —  goid  (Job  2S*).  For  7  Dys.  writes  "^av  A^i^^^t  an  unneces- 
sary change;  ®  oUo^fifm^  the  origin  of  which  is  doubtful;  Baumg.,  probably 
rightly,  rejects  Aratn.  nnc;:  inhabiied;  Heid,  suggests  "'i3"'Ft  the  name  of  one 
of  the  seven  heavens,  according  to  Pirki  FJiezery  c*  18  (see  f  6S^)  ;  cf*  Levy, 
Chald.  IVdri.^^t.  g  x\n  (see  Isa.  4022  Job  22");  6  Bfthvov,  perhaps  after 
Job  22^*.  —  S  ^ififJ^v^  =  nnn,  or  freely  lakes  onr  to  be  the  upper  ocean,  the 
"rturce  (if  rain  and  wind -clouds,  and  so  perhaps,  in  next  verse,  t^s  vx'  o^pa^bv. 
-^28,  ft  \^x^i  wrilc  1117  (Oort,  Bi,),  from  the  connccti*-^n.  and  0  d<f0aAe*f 
irtB€i.  —  0  Tijf  inr'  ti6f>ap6y  (see  preceding  note),  perhaps  =^ '^ a ri  (cf,  v.*-*); 
Just*  and  Iren.  are  cited  in  II-P  as  having  d^^vtrov,  and  Lig.  holds  this  to  be 
the  genuine  reading  of  B.^29.  B^  omits  •  ^,  apparertly  by  scribal  error; 
Bi.  omits  *"■  as  induced  by  the  erroneous  Grk,  text  of  v,*^;  piobablf  Jg  has  lost 
a  line.  For  J5  '"^^'^  ®^  ^*^  P''^^  ^  good  feading,  but  no  change  of  ft  is  neces- 
sary.—  SO.  ft  r^H\  taken  from  stem  rs«<  y?rw  by  ^  upp.6^avffai  S  Hjpro 
arranger  (or  perliaps  pass.,  —  firm^  trusty) ;  20  iffTiffity^iyyt;  IL  cumta  f0m- 
pomm ;  understood  as  connected  with  yCH  n«rjf  by  *A  r4<')j«'oi7i^i^ij  (=p::«. 


^ 


cf.  Lam.  4^  Graetz)  ;  rendered  as  adj.  by  C  «n3e^*n3y&lVAyW,  trusty,  Notim 
of  the  form  S>ap  are  either  abstract  nouns  of  action  (Inf.  abs,),  or  of  the 
nature  of  Pres.  Parts.,  usually  of  stative  vbs.  (l^p),,  sometimes  of  active  or 
voluntative  vbs.  { IS'*',  per  ha  i)s  pK /t»r<i');  on  the  norm  see  Ew.,  §  152^-  on 
the  masc.  form,  Ges.*,  §  122,  2,  c.  Anm.  t.  For  the  name  of  agent  we  expect 
ibe  form  ^ap.  as  in  Cant  f-,  and  Ass.  ummJnti,  Read  izk.  Cf.  BDB..  s.v. 
POK  and  pB.  —  S  a'i?^^J?-  n^-l.yl;  0  iytlt  i^^yjv  j7  irpo(r^x^*^P^*'i  reading  rptt»j:r, 
which,  from  the  connection,  is  iraprobabk.  The  expression,  which  looks  tan- 
tologous,  is  omitted  by  Bi.  a^  dittography  from  the  context  j  if  it  be  taken  m 
»cribal  repetition,  the  Oi^  nv  also  should  probably  be  omitted.  The  line  may^ 
however,  be  retained;  see  note  on  this  v,  above.  — SI.  ^  understands  mi^  as 
subject,  and  at  end  of*  adds  <rvvTt\^ffus,  perhaps  reading  n*^^:?  for  ^  an  (Lag.), 
perhaps  free  translation,  since  (Baumg.)  oUov^iyriv  suggests  Var.  —  Z2.  The 
order  in  <&**  is  ^^32». 'M«  SL'h, a^b  et*!.  (y.^  is  omitted),  a  natural  arrangement, 
favored  by  the  1  in  *irKi,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  preceding  parallel  clause. 
Bi.,  after  the  Saidic  Vrs.,  Iills  out  v.-"***-  ^  as  follows :  And  now^  my  sam^ 
htiirken  t&  mg  ;  Hear  the  imiruction  \&f  my  wards  !  Livt  to  length  af  Jays^ 
and  &r  wise.  And  reject  not  [my  admonititnt^  \  a  possible  but  suspicious  ex- 
pansion; it  introduces  the  rcwaird  (life)  in  anticipation  of  v.*^,  and  employs 
the  doubtful  expression  d^!2*  x^vh  vn  (in  f  23*  the  verb  \s  different).  If  Dot 
the  addition  of  the  Coptic  scribe,  it  is  based  on  a  doubtful  11  eb.  text;  cf.  61 's 
note.  —  33.  The  Heb.  text  is  rhythmically  unsatisfactory,  and,  if  the  verse  be 
retained,  we  should  perhaps,  with  Bi.  (see  preceding  note),  add  Tna^n  at  end, 

—  35.  K  *W3t3  (Q  Kj^)  seems  to  be  scribal  repetition  of  preceding  word; 
®,  l^oJof  fioii  i^Soi  <W^s,  read  *Kib  and  ^Nifb,  inappropriate  and  improbable. 

—  36.  0  has  Part,  and  vb.  plu^  in  ■  —  probably  a  change  of  the  Grk.  scribe, 
in  the  interests  of  rhetorical  symmetry;  Heb.  poetry  is  fond  of  variations  of 
grammatical  number  in  adjacent  clauses. 


IX.  Wisdom  and  folly  ai  hosts,  —  This  chapter,  as  it  stands, 
consists  of  three  parts.  In  vJ^  Wisdom  is  personified  as  a  house- 
holder who  prepares  a  feast  (v.^  ') ,  to  which  she  invites  the  unin- 
structed  (v;^\),  urging  them  to  partake  of  her  provision  and  live 


(v.^«);  cf.  1^ 


131. 


In  contrast  with  this,  stands,  in  the  third 


part,  v,^^,  the  invitation  of  Folly,  who,  noisy  and  seductive  (v.^^), 
sits  in  a  prominent  place  and  calls  to  the  passers-by  (v.**^**), 
tempting  the  uninstnicted  youth  by  promise  of  secret  delights 
(v."^  ^'),  he  not  knowing  that  her  house  is  Sheol  (v*^).  Standing 
between  these  two  descriptions,  and  interrupting  their  connection, 
is  the  paragraph  v7''-,  composed  of  separate  aphorisms  ;  it  belongs 
by  its  contents  in  the  succeeding  dinsion  of  the  Book  (io'-2  2^'^), 
and  is  here  dotibtless  inserted  by  scribal  error.    ^Fhe  remainder  of 
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chapter  stands  in  specially  close  connection  with  ch.  7  as  a 
warning  against  debauchery, 

1-6.  Wiadom'i  invitation  to  her  feast  — a  serai-allegorical 
description  of  her  gifts. 

1,   Wisdom  has  built  her  house^ 

•  Set  up  •  •  her  strven  pillari, 
3.    Killed  her  beasts,  iiiixc<f  her  wine. 

And  prepared  her  tabic, 

3.  She  has  sent  forth  her  maidens  <  to  cry  f 
On  the  I  borough  fares  of  the  city : 

4.  "  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither  "  I 
To  htm  who  is  void  of  aoderstandiag  she  says: 

5.  •*CoTiie,  eat  my  bread. 
Drink  the  wine  I  have  mixed ! 

6.  Forsake  *  folly/  I  and  live, 
And  walk  m  the  way  of  understanding  *'  I 

1,  Synonymous,  ternary*  The  building  of  the  house  is  men- 
tioned as  a  necessary  preparation  for  holding  a  continual  feast ;  it 
is  an  indication  that  Wisdom  has  set  up  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, in  which  she  is  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  ail  who  may 
come  to  her.  Instead  of  Heb.  /itwn  (the  technical  term  of  the 
stonemason)  the  parallelism  favors  the  btiilder*s  term  j^/  «/, 
reared^  erected  (so  Grk,  Syr*  Targ.)  ;  the  point  is  not  that  the 
pillars  are  hewn,  but  that  they  are  put  in  pkce,  so  that  the  house 
is  finished  and  ready  for  guests.  The  pillars  are  an  ordinary  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  time,  here  introduced  as  a  natural  append- 
age to  the  house.  The  precise  position  of  the  pillars  in  the 
Jewish  house  of  this  period  (c.  3d  century  b.c)  is  not  known; 
probably,  as  in  Greek  and  Roman  houses,  they  surrounded  the 
hall  or  court  which  was  entered  from  the  street-door  and  was 
used  for  festive  purposes ;  they  served  as  support  for  an  upper 
gallery.  The  number  seven  is  not  significant ;  either  it  is  merely 
a  round  number,  or  it  indicates  the  usual  architectyral  arrange- 
ment of  the  time. — The  verse  easily  lends  itself  to  allegorizing 


•  Hcb. :  ketm.  f  Heb, :  ske  cms. 

J  Hcb. :  ye  foQlish,  or,  possibly » the  fooluk  (or,  smptt)^ 
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and  spiritualizing  inteq^retalion,  and  has  been  understood  in  this 
way  from  an  early  period.  The  Midrash  takes  Wisdom  to  be  the 
Law,  which  created  all  the  worlds  ;  F  roc  op  ins  :  the  en  hypostatic 
power  of  God  the  Father  prepared  the  whole  cosmos  as  its  abode  ; 
Rashi :  God  by  wisdom  created  the  world.  The  seven  pillars 
have  been  explained  as  the  seven  firmaments  or  heavens^  or  the 
seven  regions  or  climates  (Midrash)  ;  the  seven  days  of  creation, 
or  the  seven  books  of  the  Law*  (Rashi)  ;  the  seven  charismata 
or  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Procop.,  Bernard^  De.)  1  the  seven 
eras  of  the  Church  (Vitringa) ;  the  seven  sacraments,  or  the  om- 
nipotent word  of  the  Son  of  God  (Geier)  ;  the  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs  (J.  H.  Mich,)  ;  the  seven  liberal  arts  (Heid.)  ;  the 
seven  first  chapters  of  Proverbs  (Hitz.)-t  These  interpretations 
carry  their  refutation  on  their  face.  The  allegorical  element  in 
the  paragraph  is  simply  the  representation  of  Wisdom  as  hostess, 
dispensing,  in  her  own  house,  instruction,  here  symbolized  by 
food  and  drink*  — 2»  Parallels^  quaternary-  (or,  binary-)  ternary. 
In  first  ch  the  Heb.  is  literally  slain  her  slaying  =  killed  her  beasts* 
Meat  and  wine  are  mentioned  as  the  chief  materials  of  a  feast  (so 
I  Sara.  1 6"  Dan.  lo^).  Meat  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  probably  not 
daily,  but  on  special  occasions  (festivals),  which  had  a  rehgious 
character.  J  Fermented  wine  {H^h,  yayin)  was  a  common  article 
of  food  (i  Sam.  idi^  Job  i^  ^  104*'^) •  It  was  mixed  with  spices 
to  make  it  more  pleasant  to  the  taste  (Isa.  5^  ^  loz''^*"').  The 
Greeks  commonly  mi.xed  their  wine  with  water  in  a  bowl  {kraier)^ 
and  the  Grk.  here  introduces  this  term  :  she  has  mixed  her  wine 
in  a  kraier;  to  drink  unmixed  wine  was  considered  by  them  un- 
seemly (Pbto,  Laws^  1.  9),  Which  sort  of  mixing  is  here  intended 
is  oncertain.  —  The  table ^  originally  a  leather  mat  or  other  mate- 
rial laid  on  the  ground  (as  among  the  Arabs  to-day),  came  at  an 
early  time  among  the  Hebrews  to  be  a  raised  tray  or  board  at 

•  Gen,  1*  and  Num.  lo^s  {when  tht  ark  set  forward,  etc.)  were  regarded,  on 

account  of  ttieir  importance,  as  separate  books. 

t  For  other  interprctaiions  see  notes  of  Geicr,  Vitringa,  De* 

X  For  the  pre^xilian  custom  sec  Dt.  I22»>  si  iV-o-H",  and  for  the  later  usage  Lev. 

2^9. 4.  lA;   cf,  note  on  Pr.  7I*,     The  daily  provision  of  meat  on  the  king's  table 

(i  K.4^  [5«])  was  probably  connected  with  a  daily  sacrifice-      In  our  verse  Grk. 

has  slain  htr  o^irirtgs.     The  use  of  meat  is  comparatively  rare  in  PaJesdae  al  Ibe 

present  day. 
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which  people  sat  on  stools  (so,  perhaps,  i  Sam.  20**)  or  reclined 
OB  divans  (Am.  6*);  cf.  Ibe  tables  of  the  Temple  (Ez.  40**  Ex. 
J5'').  —  3.  Continuous,  ternary.  The  mauiens  are  ihe  necessary 
machinery  of  invitation,  not  to  be  explained  allegorically  as  signi- 
fying preachens  of  righteousness ;  the  householder  (as  in  Mt.  22^) 
bids  her  giiests  through  servants,  who  thus  (as  sometimes  now) 
take  the  place  of  letters.  I'he  term  is  a  general  one  for  young 
women,  sometimes  free  and  unservile  (Gen.  24^*  Ru.  2^  Esth.  2^), 
sometimes,  as  here»  altenciants  (so  27^  31^^'),  apparently  not 
slaves.  —  According  to  our  Heb.  text  {she  cries)  she  herself  also, 
not  content  with  sending  messages,  gives  her  invitation  on  the 
thoroughflires  of  the  city  (lit.  high  places)^  elevated  places  where 
one  could  easily  be  seen  and  heard  (see  note  on  8")  ;  these  have, 
of  course,  no  connection  with  the  old  shrines  called  hi^i^hplaces  in 
the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is 
thus  intended  to  represent  her  (as  in  i'^  "*  8*"^^)  as  going  forth  to 
places  of  public  resort,  or  (as  might  be  suggested  by  the  parallel 
v."  below)  as  having  her  house  and  her  seat  in  an  elevated  part  of 
the  city.  But  the  syntax  and  sense  of  the  Heb.  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  change  of  one  letter  gives  the  reading  she  has  s^nt 
forth  her  maidens  to  cry:  this  is  not  out  of  accord  with  v,*,  in 
which  the  proclamation  may  be  understood  to  be  made  by  Wis- 
dom through  the  messengers.  In  the  Grk.  she  cries  not  on  the 
heights^  but  with  a  loud  v&ice,  but  this  reading  is  improbable.  — 
4.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  invitation  is  addressed  to  the 
simple  and  void  of  understandings  those  who  have  not  moral 
insight  and  power  of  self*direction,  the  negative,  unformed  minds, 
not  yet  given  up  to  sin,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  its  dupes ;  the 
steadfastly  good  and  the  deliberately  evil  are  not  considered  — 
the  former  do  not  need  guidance,  the  latter  will  not  accept  it. 
Obviously,  however,  the  author  does  not  mean  to  exclude  any 
class  of  persons  from  the  counsels  of  Wisdom  ;  he  writes  as  a 
practical  moralist,  and  represents  the  simple  as  her  natural  hearers. 
—  The  division  of  the  verse  is  unusual ;  the  second  clause,  instead 
of  continuing  the  exhortation  of  the  first,  introduces  a  new  for- 
mula of  address;  some  expositors,  following  the  Grk.  of  v.^", 
would  write  :  whi>s&  is  dn^oid  of  r/ndenta  ft  dingy  /  say  fa  him,  etc. ; 
but  this  would  not  be  a  natural  form  of  address  —  see  note  on  v.". 
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—  5.  Parallels,  ternary.  The  iiiviution  in  figurative  form.  Bread, 
which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  meat  or  flesh  of  beasts  of  v.^,  is 
also  a  necessary  part  of  the  feast. — 6,  Synonymous,  ternary. 
The  invitation  in  literal,  explanatory  form.  The  Heb.  reads  :  /or- 
sake,  yt  simple  (RV.  incorrectly  :  leave  eff^  ye  simple  ones),  an  in- 
complete sentence,  since  the  verb  requires  an  object,  as  in  2^*  3" 
4*,  etc. ;  the  object  can  hardly  be  the  simple  (AV.  forsake  the 
fooiiih)^  for  this  would  be  a  singular  admonition  to  the  simple, 
and  the  parallelism  calls  for  an  abstract  noun  as  object.  Some 
(as  Kamp.)  suppose  the  object  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and 
leave  a  blank  ;  others  (De.,  Now.,  Str.)  supply  j-///////a/»^  as  object : 
forsake,  ye  simp/e,  simpHeihK  A  better  expedit-nt  is,  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  Heb,  word,  to  read  (as  in  the  Grk.)  simpiidiy  or 
folly ;  Luther  :  verlassef  das  alberne  wesen  ;  cf.  i^.  The  word/nj/Zv 
( which  might  easily  have  fallen  out  on  account  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  preceding)  may  be  added  ;  but  the  resulting  clause  will  be 
less  rhythmical  — Grk. :  Forsake  folly,  that  ye  may  reign  forever ; 
and  seek  discretion^  and  direct  understanding  in  (or,  Ify)  knowl- 
edge—  a  misreading  and  expansion  of  the  Hebrew.  For  the 
reign  cf.  W'isd,  SoL  6'^ 

IX.  1.  ^  "^^s^n;  see  note  on  i**.  — |^  ^33fn;  ^  «ir;^p*cffei'»  —  na^sn  (Voget), 
from  33Ej;  5**  173^0 ;  C  r^*i^rj?;  S  ro^pN;  this  reading  is  favored  by  the  par- 
allelism. —  2.  After  n:Dc  ®  has  e/x  Kpar^pa,  =  oz2,  probably  not  in  urigiiiiLl 
IQ  (fallen  out  by  resemblance  to  preceding  word^  LagJi  but  addition  of  Grk, 
scribe  for  completeness.  —  On  p*^;:*  s.  Moorc^  on  Ju.  1^.  —  8.  @  3oiJXovf,  perh. 
rhetorical  generalization  of  gender,  or  scribal  error,  possibly  (Lag.)  suggested 
to  a  Christian  scribe  by  Ml.  22^.  — 19  r-^p  'C"^5  ^p)  ^^  »*"'«"'.";  ^  ffvyKoK^vffa  pxrii 
li^ijXou  KTi^fMTQ^,  7*  being  taken  as  a  form  of  «-*p,  and  *P  'c  as  adverbial  expres- 
sion. ®  dues  not  take  '•ens  as  =  heights;  the  word  appear^*  to  mean  raised 
jtrteis  here  and  in  if^  9^*.  The  addition  ^iri  xpar^/Mi  of  C5  appears  to  be  erro- 
neous insertion  from  preceding  verse,  1L»  freely;  ad  an  em  el  ad  moenia  civiiet' 
til.  J^  wi?n  makes  a  difficulty;  we  expect  a  reference  to  the  maidens,  as  in 
SbWiLt  reading  njunpn  or  K-i,-"'^,  and  this  form  should  probably  be  adopted,  in 
spite  of  the  J  p.  sing.  rv-^t«  of  vA  —  J^  f}}  only  here  and  in  Ex.  21^  *  where  it 
=  ^dy  ;  Aram,  and  Assyr.,  wi$tg;  the  stem  appears  to  mean  ctirved,  arched; 
»9J  S;  here  —  "*;■»  if  the  text  be  correct;  cf.  idJ3  Ex.  ai*,  =  in  him  self.  —  4.  For 
)||  niD w  Oort  ai,  would  read  i  p.  -tt;**  or  *r^^w,  but  the  change  is  unnecessary.  -^ 
Gr. ;  iS  mcw^  njn  -«d*  ^^  -^om  *ro  '^^  —  6*  ®  plu*  iipri>iv,  as  in  20**  Gen.  14'> 
etc.,  free  use  of  Grk.  idiom^  not  (Lag.)  allusion  to  Eucharist  (Jno.  6).— 
6.  )^  S'Kr'D;  9  Aipp^^T^vi^iVf  and  so  all  other  Vrss.;  read  «nc,  as  the  sense 
requires;  this  word  may  have  been  read  ^^ro  and  ao  expanded  into  qs-d  and 


^ 
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D^nre,  —  Grit,  expansion  may  have  come  from  change'  of  f^ere  itato  i^Tijicrttre, 
and  introduction  of  clause  from  VVtsd.  SoL  6^^  (Lag.)i  liaumg,  suggests  that 
the  Grk*  translator  wrote  j^i^^rtru  which  was  corrupted  (perh.  under  iafiuence 
of  WS,  6**)  into  ^ain\t^9ifrt,  and  that  k,  ^t,  iftpov.  was  then  added  to  com- 
plete the  parallelism.     Ct  l^g.^  Pink. 

13-lfl,  The  invitatioE  of  Folly.  — The  section  is  parallel  to 
v.^j  and  should  be  transferred  to  this  place.  The  central  figure 
plays  a  part  corresponding  to  and  contrasted  with  that  of  Wisdom 
above.  She  is  described  as  noisy  (v.'^),  sitting  in  a  pubiic  place 
(vJ*),  calling  to  passers-by  (v,^*),  inviting  the  simple  to  come  to 
her  (vJ*'),  promising  them  stolen  pleasures  (v."),  which^  the  sage 
adds,  lead  to  death  (v,^*).  The  two  sections  give  the  contrast 
between  rectitude  and  sexual  debauchery.  Cf  5'^®  f*^^^.  From 
the  *'  abrupt  *^  way  in  which  this  paragraph  is  introduced  (without 
such  preparatory  statement  as  is  found  inv.^-^),  its  only  ground 
being  the  contrast  with  Wisdom^s  invitation,  Frankenberg  con- 
cludes that  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  author  of  chs.  1-9 ;  the  writer 
of  v.^  he  observes,  regarded  the  harlot  of  chs,  5  and  7  as  merely 
a  personification  of  Folly — a  view  which  appears  in  the  Grk. 
and  has  survived  till  now.  Certainly  the  picture  in  v.'''^  is  based 
in  part  on  chs.  5  and  7,  but  this  fact  hardly  points  to  diflference  of 
authorship;  nor  is  it  introduced  with  undue  abruptness  (if  it 
assumes  v.'"")  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  because  Folly 
is  here  the  harlot  of  chs.  5  and  7  that  the  writer  did  not  regard 
this  latter  personage  as  a  real  woman;  in  chs.  2.  5.  6.  7  Folly  is 
identified  with  sexual  immorality. 

13.  []  Folly  is  lou^  and  i  seductive,* 
She  knows  no  *  shame '  (  ?) 

14.  At  the  door  of  her  house  she  stts, 
On  []  *  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 

15.  To  call  to  the  passers-by* 

To  those  who  arc  going  their  wa^ns ! 

16.  "  Whoso  is  simple,  lei  him  turn  in  hither  "  ! 

And  to  him  who  is  void  of  understanding  she  «ys: 

17.  ''Stolen  waters  are  sweeti 

And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant  "  ! 

18.  But  he  knows  not  that  the  Shades  are  there, 
That  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  Sheol, 

*  Beb. :  m  a  SMi  im  (or,  ngar\, 
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13.  Rhythm  uncertain.  Folly's  character.  The  text  is  doubt- 
ful. Heb. :  The  fooHsh  woman  (lit.  woman  of  f&ily)  is  tmsterous 
(or,  ioiiii)^simpimi}\  and  knows  not  what  (or,  perhaps,  a «yMf>;^)  ; 
Grk. :  A  foolish  and  impudent  woman  comes  to  lack  a  morsel^  she 
who  kno7os  not  shame  ;  Syr. :  A  woman  /aching  in  dturetion^  seduc- 
tive ;  Targ. :  A  woman  fooiish  and  a  gadadout^  ignorant,  and  she 
knows  not  good;  Lat. :  A  woman  fooiish  and  noisy ,  and  full  of 
wiles ^  and  knowing  nothing  at  ail  —  From  a  comparison  with  the 
parallel  v.^  it  appears  probable  that  the  woman  of  the  Hebrew  is 
a  gloss  by  a  scribe  who  wished  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  foily  was  a  personification;  this  being  omitted,  Folly 
stands  opposed  to  Wisdom •  The  rendering  Madam  Ftdh  (taking 
woman  of  foliy  as  —  the  woman  folly  —  so  De.,  Kamp.)  is  hardly 
allowable;  elsewhere  (ii'^  12^  ^x^^^  25^*27^  31^")  the  defining 
noun  after  woman  has  adjectival  force.  The  word  rendered  Folly 
(fern.)  occurs  only  here  in  OT. ;  the  corresponding  masc.  form  is 
frequent  in  Prov.;  see  i^-w  ^si  8*.  Instead  of  boisterous  some 
translators  (Str.,  Kamp-,  Frank.)  write  passionate  (sensuously 
excitable) ,  but  this  sense  for  the  Heb.  term  is  doubtful ;  see  notes 


on  i^^  7".  The  expression  simplicity  of  the  Heb.  text  is  sus- 
picious both  from  its  form  (abstract  noun)  and  from  its  meaning 
—  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  folly  is  foohsh;  the  connection 
(avors  a  reading  {seductive,  or  enticing)  like  those  given  by  Syr. 
and  Lat,  and  this  is  obtained  by  an  inconsiderable  change  of  text. 
The  sense  of  the  last  clause  it  is  difficult  to  determine*  The  Heb. 
hardly  permits  the  translation  she  knows  nothings  and  this,  more- 
over, does  not  comport  wnth  the  address  and  power  attributed  to 
Folly  in  the  context;  Folly  is  primarily  a  moral,  not  an  intel- 
lectual term  —  it  does  not  exclude  ordinary  intelligence  as  the 
sweeping  expression  knows  nothing  appears  to  do,  Grk.  shame 
(which  suits  the  connection)  may  be  doubtfully  adopted  ;  the 
Heb.  word  which  it  implies  is  used  elsewhere  (rS**  Jer.  51"  Isa. 
50*  ^  35*  ^^•)  o^^ly  in  the  sense  of  obloquy ^  never  as  ^  the  sense  of 
shame,  though  that  may  be  an  accident  —  the  verb  has  this  mean- 
ing (Ei.  16"  aL),  The  Grk.  rendering  may  be  a  free  interpretation 
of  our  Heb.  text,  as  the  Targ.  good  seems  to  be.  — 14-  Synony- 
mous, ternary*  Folly  sits  in  a  prominent  place,  where  she  can  be 
seen;  Grk.  ^n  a  seat  in  public-  in  the  streets.     Wisdom  (v.*)  cries 
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aloud  in  such  places  —  Folly  sits  and  calk;  the  contrast  m  the 
methods  of  the  two  (the  one  sending  out  to  seek  men,  the  other 
sitting  at  home  as  seductress)  does  not  indicate  difTerence  of  zeal 
—  the  two  descriptions  seem  to  express  the  same  earnestness  —  it 
is  perhaps  meant  to  say  that  Folly,  like  the  unchaste  woman 
whom  she  represents,  the  symbol  of  unlawful  pleasures,  prefers  the 
privacy  of  her  house  (cf.  ch.  7),  while  Wisdom,  the  preacher  of 
righteousness,  boMly  gives  her  invitation  in  open  day  and  in 
public  places ;  but  the  text  is  not  clear,  and  probably  no  differ- 
ence is  intemled  in  the  methods  of  the  two,  unless  it  be  in  the 
sending  out  of  the  maidens. —  In  second  line  we  should  probably 
read  simply  :  en  the  thoroughfares^  etc.,  as  in  v.^,  instead  of  the 
Heb.  on  a  seat  in^  etc. ;  see  notes  on  8'  9^.  Folly,  like  Wisdom,  has 
a  house,  in  which  she  sets  a  feast ;  the  description  of  the  prepara- 
tions (cf  v.^  ^)  is  omitted^  probably  as  an  unnecessary^  repetition. 
— 15-17.  Her  invitation,  parallel  to  that  of  Wisdom  (v*^)  ;  v.** 
=  v*"* ;  v.'*  corresponds  to  v.*  *.  — 15.  Synonymous^  ternary -binary* 
She  addresses  herself  to  the  passers-by  (so  Wisdom,  1®**  8*^), 
remaining,  however,  at  the  door  of  her  house.  The  expression 
those  who  are  going  their  ways  (cl.  2.)  =  the  passe rs-dy  (cl.  i,), 
not  who  are  going  straight/orwant  {right)  on  their  JiHiys  — the 
intention  (as  appears  from  the  connection)  is  lo  represent  these 
passers  not  as  earnest  persons  bent  on  going  forward  without  turn- 
ing to  right  or  left,  but  as  ordinary  wayfarers,  to  any  and  all  of 
whom  Folly  addresses  herself;  a  similar  verb  (walk)  is  used  in 
V.'*;  in  3**  II*  15**  the  connection  is  different.  ^ — 16,  Synonymous, 
ternary.  See  note  on  v.*.  The  expressions  simple  and  void  of 
understant/iftg,  here  as  there^  mean  /aching  in  kmnvUitge  of  the 
worlds  unable  to  recognize  good  and  bad  {qL  v.^'^).  Instead  of  she 
says  Grk.  has  /  say,  a  reading  which  would  give  unity  of  form  to 
the  invitation  in  this  verse,  yet  is  not  quite  natural,  since  Folly 
would  not  address  her  intended  victims  as  void  of  sense;  cf.  vA  — 
17.  Synonymous,  ternar>\  The  inducement  she  offers  is  the 
delight  of  secret  enjoyments,  things  prohibited  by  law  or  con- 
demned by  society,  more  templing  because  they  are  forbidden. 
Folly  here  appears  as  identical  wnth  the  strange  wiunan  of  chs.  5 
and  7.  Her  water  and  hread  are  parallel  to  the  bread  and  7vine 
of  Wisdom  (v.^),  only  here  the  feasting  is  clandestine  —  the  refer- 
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ence  is  to  illicit  sexual  relations.  Si&ien  waters  ( ^  any  illicit 
thing)  are  sweet  was  probably  a  current  proverbial  saying ;  and, 
in  the  term  water,  instead  of  the  more  festive  wine,  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  figure  of  5^*  ^\  on  which  see  notes.  — 18.  Synony- 
mous, ternary.  Comment  of  the  sage  :  the  fate  of  Folly's  gnests. 
In  2^  5^  7*^  it  is  said  that  the  licentious  woman's  ways  lead  to 
death ;  here,  in  sharper  phrase,  her  house  is  identified  with  the 
Underworld — it  is  already  in  effect  in  the  depths,  and  its  inmates, 
though  they  have  the  semblance  of  life,  are  doomed  and  as  good 
as  dead.  The  death  is  physical,  as  in  the  parallel  passages  cited 
above ;  the  guests  are  no  doobt  regarded  by  the  writer  as  morally 
dead,  but  that  is  not  the  statement  here.  On  Shaiies  (Refaira) 
see  note  on  2*^.  The  word  rendered  depths  also  =^  vaiieys^  but, 
from  the  connection  and  from  general  OT.  usage,  this  cannot  be 
understood  as  a  topographical  description  of  Sheol,  an  assertion 
that  it  contains  hills  and  valleys.  It  merely  describes  Sheol  as 
lying  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  there  is  possibly  an  allusion  to 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  near  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  s'^  Isa,  1 7*).  *— The 
simple  youth,  who  yields  lo  Folly's  invitation,  is  ignorant  of  his 
danger;  on  the  class  of  persons  meant  see  note  on  v.*,  — Grk. 
here  adds  four  couplets : 

But  turn  away,  linger  not  in  the  pUce, 

Nor  »ct  thine  eye  on  her; 

For  thus  wilt  thou  go  through  aUen  water, 

And  pa&s  over  an  alien  stream. 

But  abstain  from  alien  water, 

Drink  not  of  an  alien  fountaia. 

That  thou  mayst  hve  long, 

That  years  of  life  may  be  added  to  tbce. 

This  is  the  addition  of  a  scribe  who  felt  that  the  curt  ending  of 

the  text  needed  a  hortatory  complement ;  it  mars  the  poetic  unity 
and  vigor  of  the  paragraph.  The  fig\ire  of  the  three  first  couplets 
is  taken  from  5"*-;  the  last  couplet  (a  familiar  expression)  is 
nearly  the  same  as  v."  of  this  chapter. 

13-  H  r'^^'O^  and  r^^v^o  are  4x«  \ty.  (both  probably  Aram,  forms);  the 
latter  may  come  from  a  st.  ^po  (Ols.),  the  r3-vowcl  being  preserved  by  the 
doubling  of  the  Yod;  De.,  following  Qambi  {Mikht^  181  u),  point*  Pvro; 
from  *rifi  we  should  have  r*^*no.  Oort  proposes  Pi.  nncr^  which  may  help  to 
account  for  0  itrlt^t  fi^^H  (from  m  and  re) ;  Jiger  poinu  out  that  6  la- 
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volvcs  a  form  of  re.  The  cotinectiun  favors  the  reading  nrtor,  =  enticing,— 
Id  n>'^*Oi  nri*  the  J  cannot  be  appositionaii  definitive  (De.),  There  is  no 
example  in  OT.  of  a  determinative  standing  in  apposition  with  a  single  noun 
in  Stat,  const.  (ti*x  ni  is  not  a  case  in  point,  for  1  here  is  local  definition  of 
*3);  on  the  construction  called  suspended  determination  (where  one  noun 
de6nes  two  in  stat.  const.,  these  being  in  app.  with  each  other)  see  Ew.  §  289  c, 
Ce8.*f  130.  5;  Moore, y«i4'''^i,  on  Ju.  19^-;  Driver, />**«/.,  on  DL21"*  Every- 
where else  in  Prov.  Pr«  is  defined  by  the  following  noun.  '^  here  is  parallel 
to  mojn  in  v.^and  t^vh  must  bcomillcd  as  gloss,  intcmlcd  to  Imlicate  that  the 
n'^Oj  was  lo  be  understood  as  a  pcrsonirtcation  (a  woman).  Gractz  would 
write  it  ac***  and  attach  it  to  preceding  verse  —  a  [wssible  construction  (though 
pri*  docs  not  occur  elsewhere  with  k^^),  but  the  rhythm  is  against  the  addi- 
tion of  a  word  in  v*^*.  —  In  nc  Jag.,  iiiti.,  Lag.,  Graetz,  ai.  see  the  remains 
of  r^u^z  (0  a/<rx<''"l*')i  <^n  attractive  reading  (cf,  Jcr,  3')  if  '2  may  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  the  feeling  of  shame;  this  sense  it  has  nowhere  else  in  OT. 
(though  c'^r,  Ni,  and  Hof.,  is  so  employed) — elsewhere  it  —  opprobrium. 
n^  is  always  to  be  taken  as  interrog.,  direct  or  indirect,  even  in  Gen.  38*;  we 
might  here  read  hdtjcd  (as  in  Gen.  39^*),  but  the  connection  does  not  favor 
the  resulting  sense.  We  may  douV>tfully  read  hd^j — ^Icss  well  { Franks)  aSrn 
(Jer.  &!*).  — 14.  jlj  riipi  ''D"*^,  of  which  0  ^^^riSr  ip  rXarefaif  may  be  free 
rendering  (see  the  wholly  different  wording  of  0  in  v.') ;  it  would  seem  that 
0  takes  ^O^^D  as  =  strf^tsot  s^uar^s;  see  note  on  this  v.  above.  %  wj^cp  »oi 
and  %  MD^  (omitting  the  last  word)  also  represent  |^,  except  that  ^  appar- 
ently read  some  form  of  '^^^  instead  of  f^p  (Oort).  |5  is  suspicious;  for 
W05  we  should  probably  read  ^bj,  as  in  ¥.•.  If  our  text  be  retained,  it  would 
be  better  lo  insert  a  before  'p  T,  which  expression  may,  however  (Fldsch.) 
be  taken  as  adverbial  — 16.  J^  ^'"*- !^  (^  K<iTtvB^ wrrat)  may  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  IL  ptrgcnteSy  or  we  may  substitute  the  stem  -irK»  as  in  4'*. — 
16.  R  n-^tN;  (5  and  5  have  i  p.  (the  3  p.  occurs  in  Clem.  AL)  \  the  3  p.,  as 
the  harder,  is  to  be  retained.  — 17.  0  inverts  the  order  of  clauses  of  J^,  but 
gives  no  suggestion  for  change  of  our  text.  — 18.  ^hli^HoMt^  6ti  yjjyctftU 
(0^H»i)  Trap  aCrri  (ar)  AWvrrat  (131:;:')  Kal  iwl  Hrevpov  ^Bov  (^ma-  pD;n) 
ffvwarr$.  (mp).  On  yrfytvth  cf.  note  on  2^*;  other  renderings  of  1  in  ®  are 
tvKpoif  ylyavret;  see  Schleusner.  gT,  interpreting:  ]^^  p^*d«  ^ia:Ji  t^af  she 
cast  down  tht  giants  thtre.^^—On  the  added  couplets  in  (S^  see  note  above. 

7-12.  A  little  group  of  aphorisms,  belonging  in  the  body 
of  the  Book;  see  parallel  proverbs  in  13^  15^*  19**  lO*-"  lt^^'^ 
10"  II*-*,  and  also  i'  1^  iii^l  They  are  probably  the  insertion  of 
a  scribe  who  found  this  a  convenient  place  for  introducing  into  his 
manuscript  a  collection  which  was  in  his  possession,  or,  possibly, 
they  are  here  placed  in  order  to  separate  the  description  of  detest- 
able Folly  from  that  of  divine  Wisdotn.  Grk.  (see  below)  ex- 
pands V,"  with  remarki  which  are  apparently  designed  to  pave 
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the  way  to  the  following  section.  The  Hebrew  scribe  makes  six 
couplets,  so  that  this  may  agree  in  length  with  the  other  sections, 
A  certain  logical  order  has  been  observed  :  v/  and  v.*  accord  in 
thought,  and  so  v.*  and  v.*,  and  v.**  and  v," ;  y.^  stauds  by  itself, 
and  may  be  an  afterthought. 

7-9.  Basults  of  mstruction  givea  to  dif f ereat  classes  of  personi. 

7.    He  who  corrects  a  scotTer  gets  insult. 

And  he  who  reproves  a  wicked  man,  reviling, 

S,    Reprove  not  a  scoffer  lest  he  hate  thee; 
Reprove  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  love  thee. 

9,    Give  (instruction)  to  a.  wise  man,  and  be  will  be  yet  wiser; 
Teach  a  righteous  man,  and  he  will  gain  more  instruction, 

7,  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  scolTer.  On  scoffer  see  note  on 
I*""',  and  cf,  13^  ^*  15^  23**.  The  term  is  here  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  wicked  of  second  cl.,  but  further  describes  the  bad  man>  the 
enemy  of  wisdom,  as  one  who  actively  rejects,  despises,  and  mocks 
at  true  principles  of  life ;  the  wuked  is,  in  general,  one  who  ha- 
bitually does  wrong,  and  is  to  be  condemned  in  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice. Such  persons  are  thought  of  as  past  reformation,  so  that  he 
who  tries  to  better  them  does  thetn  no  good,  but  only  brings  on 
himself  insuii  and  reviling.  The  first  of  these  terms  signifies 
originally  iiitieness,  dcspicableness  (so  Partcp.  in  12^),  then  dh- 
griue  {3^  (i^)  and,  actively,  beUttling^  reproach^  rniiing,  insuii 
( 1 8') .  The  second,  as  it  stands  in  the  Heb.,  is  literally  spoi,  biem- 
w A,  physical  (Cant,  4'  Dan,  i*),  or  ceremonial  (Nu.  19*,  and  so 
everywhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  except  Dt.  32^,  where  the  text  is 
corrupt) ;  in  Job  11^  (if  the  text  be  conrect)  it  appears  to  mean 
appreiitmion^  fear^  or,  perhaps,  consciousmss  0/ guHf  {hwl  these 
interpretations  are  somewhat  forced).  Here  the  text  is  doubtfyl, 
but  the  parallelism  calls  for  a  word  =  insuit, — The  point  of  view 
of  the  verse  is  similar  to  that  of  those  sociologists  who  recogni«e  a 
class  of  "  incapables/*  —  8*  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  scoffer  and 
the  wise  man*  The  first  claiise  repeats  the  thought  of  the  preced- 
ing verse,  the  second  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the  wise  man  tinder 
reproof;  cf.  15'  ^-^^^^  with  which  verses  our  v/  *  might  properly  be 
put.  —  9.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  wise  man.  See  1*  lo**  la'^  14' 
15^,  and  especially  2x",  Wise  and  righteous  are  here  put  as  iden- 
tical, as  throughout  the  Book,  particulariy  in  10^-22*",    The  teach- 
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abtencss  of  the  wise  is  allied  to  humility  —  it  h  the  opposite  of 
the  posture  of  mind  implied  in  the  term  scoffer, 

10*    The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  Yahweh» 

And  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is  understanding. 

Synonymou5i,  quaternary-  (or,  ternary-)  ternary.  The  veise  is 
related  in  a  general  way  to  the  preceding  context ;  the  first  cl.  is 
found  substantially  in  i^  (with  inversion  of  subject  and  predicate) 
and  ^  1 1 1  '^  In  second  cL,  instead  of  knowUdge  (}/{  —fear  of^  obe- 
dience to)  the  Holy  One  a  number  of  versions  and  expositors  ♦  have 
knowledge  (or,  counsel)  of  holy  men  (the  Heb.  word  is  plu.),  = 
either  the  knowledge  which  good  men  possess,  or  that  which  makes 
men  good;  but  the  parallelism  obviously  demands  a  reference  to 
God.  The  plu,  word  is  used  of  men  (Israelites)  io  iff  34^"  Dan.  8^, 
of  angels  in  Zech.  14'  Job  5'  15'''  ^  89*  (and  Aramaic,  Dan.  4*'^^*'), 
but  of  God  only  here  and  30^  (the  sing,  is  common)*  The  plu. 
(here  probably  used  as  expressing  extent  and  majesty)  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  plu.  form  Elohim  for  God,  or  it  may  have 
arisen  in  the  same  way  (an  original  mass  of  divine  beings  in  a 
community  afterwards  conceived  of  as  one  being) ;  cf.  plu.  for 
Creator,  Eccl  ia\  t  ^"d  .'Iram.  Heavens^  =  God^  Dan.  4**^^  The 
term  belongs  to  the  later,  more  refined,  vocabulary,  which  sought 
to  designate  the  divine  Being  by  his  ethical  qualities.  —  On  the 
thought  see  note  on  i'  j  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  is  theoretical 
wisdom,  but  cannot  be  separated  from  reverence  (—  obedience), 
which  is  practical  wisdom.  The  divine  law  here  had  in  mind  is 
ethical,  not  ritual,  and  obedience  to  it  is  held  to  secure  prosperity. 

II.    For  by  me  will  thy  days  be  mtiltiplicd, 
And  the  years  of  thy  life  increased. 

Synonymous,  ternary.  Instead  ^Ihy  me,  Syr.  Targ.  (and  appar- 
ently Grk.,  in  this  tvay)  have  by  it,  which  effects  some  connection 
with  the  preceding  verse,  the  it  being  the  fear  or  the  knowledge  of 
God.  But  this  connection  is  not  quite  natural  (we  should  perhaps 
expect  rather  them  than  it,  and  the  far  is  not  appropriate),  and  it 

•  Grk.,  Vulg..  Lnlher,  AV,,  Procop..  Rashr,  J,  H.  Mich,,  at. 

♦  The  clause  Eccl,  i^i*  probably  docs  not  belong;  to  the  original  form  of  the 
verse,  but  It  shoxs  s  the  linguistic  usage  of  ibe  later  period,  BickcU's  emendalion 
thy  wife,  instead  of  thy  Creator,  is,  on  eJtegetical  grounds,  out  of  the  question. 
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may  be  just  as  well  to  retain  our  Heb.  text,  atid  regard  the  verse 
as  the  only  sumving  part  of  a  paragraph^  the  me  referring  to 
wisd&m  mentioned  in  a  lost  couplet.  The  general  sense  is  not 
affected  by  this  difterence  of  reading.  There  is  do  connection 
with  V*.  For  the  thought  see  3*  ^"  icF  19**,  in  which  long  hfe  is 
the  reward  of  fearing  God, 

12.    If  thou  art  wise,  thou  art  wise  for  thyielf, 

And,  if  thou  art  a  scotfur^  thou  alone  must  bear  (the  consequences). 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Of  this  verse  (which  is  quite  isolated,  hav- 
ing no  connection  with  the  context,  and  no  parallel  in  the  whole 
Book)  we  have  two  forms,  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek*  The 
Hebrew,  given  above^  afiftrms  sharply  the  principle  of  individual 
responsibility,  generalizing  the  idea  of  Ez,  18*  {he  who  sins,  he 
[ahne']  shall  die) ;  the  prophet  declares  that  every  Israelite  shall 
bear  the  consequences  of  his  sin — ^the  sage  extends  the  princi- 
ple to  all  moral  life,  a  principle  certainly  involved  everywhere  in 
Proverbs,  but  nowhere  else  expressed  under  the  form  of  moral 
isolation.  The  writer  has  in  mind,  however,  not  a  selfish  isolation 
(it  is  not  the  command  ihou  sha/t  l^e  wise)^  but  the  impossibility 
of  vicariousness  in  the  moral  life.  — Grk.  (followed  by  Syr,)  reads  : 
1/  thou  be  wise^  for  thyself  thou  sha/t  be  wise  and  for  thy  neighbors^ 
but  if  thou  prove  etnl^  thou  alone  shall  bear  the  evil :  the  first  cU 
may  also  be  rendered  :  if  thou  be  wise  for  thyself,  thou  shall  be 
wise  for  thy  neighbors  also  —  the  general  sense  remains  the  same, 
the  man  is  inseparably  connected,  on  his  good  side,  with  his  fel- 
lows. This  pleasant,  but  untrue,  affirmation,  that  a  man's  good- 
ness benefits  his  fellows,  while  his  evil  affects  only  himself,  looks 
like  the  effort  of  an  editor  to  relieve  the  apparent  selfishness  of 
the  verse*  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say  (Jager)  that  the  thou  alone 
of  the  Heb.  in  second  cL  indicates,  by  contrast,  the  presence  of 
and  for  thy  neighbor  in  first  cl.  ;  the  alone  is  merely  the  definite 
statement  in  one  hne  of  the  aloneness  which  is  involved  in  the  par- 
allel line.  A  change  from  the  Grk,  form  to  that  of  the  Heb.  is  less 
probable  than  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  latter 
should  therefore  be  retained  as  probably  the  original.     After  v.** 

Grk.  adds : 

Who  stays  himself  on  lies  he  feed*  on  wind. 

And  he  wiU  follow  after  win^d  birds. 
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The  ways  of  his  own  vineyard  he  forsakes* 

And  wanders  from  the  paths  of  his  own  husbandry. 

He  passes  through  a  waterless  waste. 

Through  a  land  given  over  to  drought. 

And  with  his  hands  he  gathers  barrenness. 

Before  line  7  Bickell,  to  complete  the  couplet,  inserts ; 
He  sofws  on  an  untUkd,  waterless  soiL 

This  paragraph  appears  to  be  an  amplified  form  of  a  Hebrew 
original,  taken,  perhaps^  as  Bickell  suggests,  from  a  current  collec- 
tion of  aphorisms.  The  thought  is  vigorous,  but  the  paragraph 
certainly  does  not  belong  in  this  place,  nor  did  it  form  a  part  of 
the  original  Book  of  Proverbs,  with  whose  literary  style  it  does  not 
agree.  The  liar  is  compared  to  a  neglectful  husbandman  who 
comes  to  grief.  With  feeds  on  wind  cf.  Eccl.  i'*,  and  with  the 
second  line,  27*  23*. 

7.  I^**  is  rcprodyced  by  ^ABHat  |L;  instead  of  n'»3D  reprover  II-P  23,  68, 
109.  147.  aL  3"  SE  had  (the  Grk,  and  S"  in  a  doublet  line)  nhah  repr^fs, 
which  does  not  agree  with  the  parallelism  (cf.  Hnk.)-  0'*'**'  iM^ifftrai  ia.\nhv 
—  >cit:  or  iS  0113,  and  so  probably  the  ^tliKtawf^  avr^  of  H-E*  2J  aL  (the  Aram. 
Di5?  weund^  scar,  proposed  by  Lag.,  seems  unnecessary)*  |5  is  better  read 
\^  ciD|  though  *D  is  suspicious;  whether  it  can  he  taken  as  —  ifuuit  or  indig- 
nity, as  the  parallehsm  rccjuires,  is  doubtful,  but  no  satisfactory  emendation 
of  the  text  suggests  itself;  possibly  we  should  read  r\u^2,  —  Gr.  n^y^^^  f ^  *io'^ 
p;t^  >S  njSH  1DID  w>^^ — B.  The  O  MSS,  add  a  positive  doublet  of  »  in  varying 
forms*  —  0v  The  apparently  incomplete  expression  |f*  is  variously  supplemented 
by  the  Vrss.;  <5  (followed  by  £E)  adds  d^p^^i'  opportunity;  %  writes  i^Sk. 
The  rhythm  does  not  suggest  an  omission  in  R,  which  is  intelligible  also  as  it 
stands;  but  the  insertion  of  a  word  (=  imtruttion')  in  a  translation  is  allowable. 
— 10.  Jfc?  o'lr^-'p  is  rendered  as  plu.  in  all  extant  Vrss.  (the  r catlings  of  the  Hex. 
are  not  known)  except  5**^,  and  Saadia;  it  seems  then  to  have  been  under- 
stood (except  perh-  in  C)  as  ^  righteous  men.  —  0  adds  at  end  :  rh  yAp  yyufvai 
tf6^»  Siavolai  iffrltf  djaBrjiy  the  remark  of  a  legalistic  scribe,  here  out  of  place. 
—  For  variant  expressions  in  Clem,  Al.  (which,  however,  do  not  necessarily 
mean  different  MS.  readings)  sec  H-P  and  Lag.  — 11,  Jj  ^3  is  followed  by  It 
only;  S*^  fi3;  ®  rodnp  r^  rp&w<ti,  probably  =  "i^;  sec  note  on  this  verse 
above.  —  J^  ic^Dr  must  be  taken  with  indcf.  subject,  but  we  should  perh.  read 
Nifal.  —  13.  On  the  addition  of  ©  in  *  ital  tocj  TrXijcrfoy  see  note  on  this  verse 
above,  and  on  fftavrt^  Dcissmann,  EiMstud^t  p.  i2of.  On  the  added  couplets 
see  notes  of  Lag.  and  Bauing.,  and  for  a  translation  of  them  into  Heb,  see 
De.  (the  Germ.  cd.  —  the  translaiion  is  omitted  in  the  Eng.  translation). 


II.     DETACHED  APHORISMS  (X.  i^XXII.  i6). 

On  the  constitution  and  date  of  this  division  see  the  Introduc- 
tion. The  title  Pnnrr^s  of  Sohm&n  belongs  to  the  whole  division. 
The  proverbs  will  be  arranged  in  groups  as  far  as  their  subject* 
matter  allows.     Ben-Sim  is  to  be  compared  throughout. 

X.  The  main  thought  is  that  moral  goodness  and  industry 
bring  prosperity,  and  wickedness  and  indolence  adversity  —  the 
portraiture  is  broad,  not  going  into  particulars.  The  parallelism 
is  generally  antithetic 

L  Wise  and  foolish  ycimth. 

A  wi*c  son  makes  a  glad  father^ 

But  a  fuolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  mother. 

Antithetic,  ternary,  Cf.  19-"°  28^  Wise  =^  discreet^  living  a 
good  Hfe  morally  and  industrially.  We  pass  now  from  the  philo- 
sophical conception  of  chs.  1-9,  in  which  wisdom  is  a  lore,  the 
subject-matter  and  product  of  organized  instruction,  to  the  every- 
day common-sense  view  of  wisdom  as  general  soundness  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct.  The  difference  is  not,  however,  to  be  pressed 
very  far  —  it  is  largely  one  of  sbadiog;  the  aphoristic  teaching  of 
chs.  io*-22'*'f  the  outcome  of  observation  under  a  general  religious 
point  of  view,  is  expanded  in  chs.  1-9  into  discourses  in  which 
life  is  regarded  as  an  organized  whole,  with  wisdom  as  central  and 
governing  principle, — The  antithesis  is  symmetrical  and  exact: 
wise  and  glad  are  contrasted  with  foolish  and  grief.  Giad  and 
grief  relate  primarily  to  external  conditions,  such  as  the  satisfac- 
tion or  worry  which  come  to  parents  from  the  good  or  bad  con- 
duct and  reputation  of  their  children  ;  but  the  emotion  founded 
simply  on  affection  is  not  to  be  excluded.  The  interchange  of 
father  and  mother  is  poetical  variation  ;  the  meaning  is  not  that 
the  father  is  more  interested  in  the  wise  son,  and  the  mother  in 
the  foolish  son  (special  maternal  tenderness  for  a  feeble  or  erring 
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child),  h\xi  father  and  mother  stand  each  for  parents,  Sinfiilarl^r,  the 
silence  respecting  the  daughter  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  showing 
complete  lack  of  interest  in  female  children  ;  it  comes  in  part  from 
the  relatively  greater  seclusion  of  young  unmarried  women,  and 
their  freedom  from  the  grosser  temptations  of  life  —  they  might 
naturally  be  passed  over  in  a  book  which  deals  not  with  the 
inward  life,  but  with  visible  conduct  in  the  outward  world  of 
society,  and,  in  fact,  the  unmarried  woman  is  not  mentioned  in 
Proverbs*  The  depraved  woman  is  introduced  as  a  warning  not 
to  women,  but  to  men  ;  the  good  woman  of  ch.  3 1  is  the  married 
head  of  a  household,  and  is  praised  mainly  for  the  advantages  of 
wealth  and  social  position  which  she  brings  to  her  husband  and 
family.  The  non- mention  of  daughters  and  of  women  in  general 
may,  however,  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  relatively  small  estima- 
tion in  which  women  were  held  in  the  ancient  civilized  world, 
among  Chinese,  Hindoos,  IsraeHtes,  Greeks,  and  Romans,*  —  On 
care  of  daughters  see  BS,  7^  ''^  26**^^^  42^".  —  Similar  sayings  con- 
cerning good  sons  are  cited  by  Malan  from  the  Ramayana,  Confu- 
cius, Menander,  etc. 

%,  Profits  of  wrongdoing  and  rifhtdoing. 

Treasures  wrongly  acquired  profit  nothing, 
But  righteouiuesa  delivers  from  death. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  Heb.  has  treasures  of  wickedness^ 
—  wealth  acquired  unjustly  (not  stores  or  masses  of  evildoing)  ; 
this  is  contrasted  with y//j/rV<r,  righteousness  as  a  method  of  proce- 
dure in  business- transactions  and  other  affairs  of  life.  Ill-gotten 
wealth,  says  the  writer,  though  it  may  procure  temporary  triumph, 
profits  nothing  in  the  end,  since  violence  and  injustice  are  sure  to 
bring  divine  or  human  (legal  or  private)  vengeance  on  the  man's 
head.  Justice  (=  probity),  on  the  other  hand,  by  avoiding  such 
vengeance  (and  having  the  blessing  of  God),  secures  to  its  pos- 

•  On  the  position  of  women  in  aniiquity  se€  Rei^ue  Encydopid,,  vL  (1896),  £25  f. ; 
A,  Bcbel.  Bit  Frau  h.  d,  Soziaiismus,  1891  (Eng.  tranl,  1894)  :  Th.  Matthias,  Zur 
Stellung  d.  grUch.  Frau  in  d,  kltusisck.  Z^,  1893 ;  Marquafdt  and  Mommsen, 
Hdbch.  d,  rdmisch.  Aiterthiimer,  1871-1S88;  Gardner  and  jevons.  Manual  of  Grk, 
AnUg.,  1895 ;  Becker,  Char,  and  Gatltis.  As  lo  Egypt  cl  Wilkinson,  Aiu,  Sgy^, 
cbs.  a,  5.  8.  etc 
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sessor  a  long  and  peaceful  life  —  exemption  from  premature  death, 
which  is  regarded  in  OT.  as  a  direct  divine  judgment.  Wealth, 
says  the  sage,  will  not  avert  God's  judgment,  but  righteousness 
secures  his  favor.  For  the  nature  of  the  death  see  notes  on  1*' 
2^  etc. ;  cf,  v.**-^  *'  *^  of  this  chapter.  That  there  is  no  refer- 
ence to  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  grave  appears  from 
the  whole  thought  of  the  Book.  On  the  terms  wickedness^  right- 
e&tisness  see  notes  on  4^^  8'*  i*,  —  As  early  as  the  second  century 
B.C.  (and  perhaps  earlier)  the  term  righteousness  came  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  a/msgiving,  a/ms,  as  in  Dan.  4^^**\  where  the  king 
is  urged  to  rid  himself  of  the  guilt  of  sin  by  nghte^asness  defined 
as  showing  kindness  to  the  poor;  and  parallels  to  our  proverb 
are  found  in  Tob.  4^"*  1 2*  BS.  3*^  29",  with  substitution  of  aims- 
giving  for  righteciusness ;  in  Tob.  i  a*  the  two  terms  are  employed 
as  synonyms.  This  usage  occurs  also  in  NT-  (Mt.  6'),  Talmud 
{Sueca,  49^),  Midrash  (on  Pr.  21^),  Koran  (9*^).*  It  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  prominence  which  almsgiving  always  assumes  in 
society  (the  care  of  the  poor  being  the  most  obvious  of  social 
duties)  —  it  naturally  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  indica- 
tion of  a  good  heart,  and  as  a  means  of  wiping  out  guilt  (cf,  the 
analogous  use  in  OT.  of  afflict  ^ne's  set/ ior  fast).  This  idea,  how- 
ever^  does  not  seem  to  be  contained  in  our  proverb ;  the  contrast 
appears  to  be  between  probity  and  wickedness  in  general,  though 
it  is  possible  that  the  intention  is  to  put  treasure  acquired  wick- 
edly and  used  selfishly  over  against  wealth  expended  for  the 
needy. 

3.  Desire  fulilled  and  nnfuliUed. 

Vahweh  siifftrrs  not  the  righteoas  to  bunger. 
But  he  disappoints  the  desire  of  the  wicked. 

Antithetic,  quaternary -ternary.  Righteous  and  wicked  are  used 
in  the  most  general  sense.  The  Heb.  has  the  soul  of  the  righteous, 
w^here  soul  =  the  personality,  with  special  reference  to  desire  or 
appetite,  as  in  Dt.  r4*  ^  107"*  Pr.  i3*'.  Disappoint  is  lit  thrust 
away\  reject^  put  out  of  consideration.  The  word  here  used  for 
desire  mt^n^  evil  desire  (cf.  note  on  11*)  ;  for  good  desire  another 

*  It  seems  not  to  have  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
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terra  is  employed  (lo'*  ii^""  aL).  The  point  of  view  (found 
throughout  01\,  except  in  the  speeches  of  Job  and  in  EccL)  is 
that  the  temporal  wants  of  the  righteous  are  provided  for  by  God, 
This  idea  is  expanded  at  greatest  length  in  i^  57  (see  especially 
v.*°  **),  a  poem  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
central  part  of  Proverbs*  Elsewhere  in  OT,  the  application  is  to 
the  nation,  or  rather  to  the  righteous  part  of  it  (Isa.  7*  8  Ez.  36 
Isa,  53,  the  Psalter  passim).  Founded  on  the  conviction  of  the 
divine  justice,  it  survived  all  changes  of  fortune,  and  in  Proverbs 
is  applied  without  reservation  to  the  individual  man.  In  Wisd. 
Sol*  and  NT.  this  view  is  abandoned,  and  the  reward  of  the  right- 
eous is  sought  in  the  future  life. 


k 


4,  5.  Industry  and  sloth, 


4.    A  slack  hand  makes  poor, 
A  diligent  hand  makes  rich, 

5*    He  who  gathers  in  summer  acts  wisely, 
He  who  sleeps  in  harvest  acts  shamefully, 

4.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Cf.  12*^  19^*  22^  6"^"  2f^  28^^  Prob- 
ably based  on  an  old  popular  proverb ;  parallels  are  found  among 
all  peoples.  The  second  line  is  Ut. :  the  hand  of  the  diiigent 
makes  rich.  As  hand  in  OT.  often  ^person,  w^e  may  also  render  : 
Tkt  shthftil  becomes  poar^  the  diligent  becomes  rich.  By  the 
change  of  a  vowel  poverty  may  be  read  instead  of  poor,  with  the 
sense  :  The  shthful  gains  pai'ert)\  ihe  diligent  gains  wealthy  but 
the  change  is  unnecessary.  The  Vrss,  give  different  readings : 
poverty  brings  a  man  low  (Grk.  Targ.  Syr*)  ;  or,  a  slack  hand 
brings  poverty  (Lat.).  In  the  first  of  these  the  verb  is,  from  the 
parallelism,  obviously  wrong  j  the  second  is  identical  with  a  read- 
ing given  above.  —  The  Lat.  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  here  add 
the  first  couplet  of  the  addition  found  in  Grk.  after  9^-,  which  see ; 
it  seems  here  to  be  the  random  insertion  of  a  scribe. — 5.  Anti- 
thetic, ternary.  Providence  and  improvidence.  Lit.  is  a  son 
who  acts  wisely^  and  is  a  son  who  acts  shamefully.  The  last  ex- 
pression raay  be  rendered,  as  in  RV,,  who  causes  shame  (cf.  28'), 
but  the  parallelism  favors  the  translation  here  given.  We  may 
4ko  reverse  the  order  of  subject  and  predicate,  and  render :  He 
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(or,  a  s^n)  who  acts  wisely  gathers  in  summer,  he  (or,  a  son) 
who  acts  shamefuily  skeps  in  han^est.  The  meaning  is  the  same 
in  the  two  translations ;  but  the  first  (characterizing  the  act  as 
wise  or  unwise)  is  more  natural  than  the  second  (characterizing 
the  man  as  acting  so  or  so) ,  The  statement  is  meant  to  be  tjni- 
versal ;  the  word  son  contemplates  the  man  as  a  member  of  a 
family,  but  it  is  also  assumed  that  he  is  an  independent  worker. 
The  agricultural  life,  to  which  the  proverb  relates,  existed  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  from  their  first  occupation  of  the  laiid  down 
to  the  destmction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  On  summer  and 
harvest  see  note  on  61  —  Grk.  has  : 

A  son  who  is  instructed  wiU  b*  wiie. 

And  shall  use  the  fool  as  servant. 

A  thoughtful  son  Is  saved  from  heat, 

But  a  kwlcss  »on  is  blighted  (or,  carried  away)  by  the  wind  in  harvest. 

The  first  couplet  appears  in  some  MSS.  at  9^^ ;  the  second  has  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  Heb,  of  our  verse,  with  great  verbal 
variation. 


X.  1.  The  title  is  lacking  in  OS,  and  was  perhaps  not  inserted  in  J^  till 
after  #  was  made.  —  To  3m  Si^C  attach  suff.,  which  may  have  fallen  out 
through  folh  \\  but  the  simple  form  accords  with  the  curlness  of  aphoristic 
expression,  and  may  be  retained  notwithstanding  the  icw,  —  2.  J^  j?r-i  (and 
»o  IL);  €5  ^vh^ifim  (and  so  J50i  less  appropriate,  since  ps*^  r^XK  forms  a  con- 
trast to  np^i.  —  For  npix  in  the  sense  o{  justice ^  aid,  succor  to  Israel  (by 
Yahweh)  sec  Ju,  5**  Mic.  6^,  and  cf  the  similar  sense  in  Sabcan,  id  HaL 
18S,  8  (pn).  Gr.  adds  ni^p  01^3,  as  in  11^.  — 3.  JiJ  pT?;  0ABaj  fl^icalai'; 
between  the  two  readings  there  is  little  to  choose. — The  primary  sense  of  the 
stem  Ti\r\  seems  to  he^,  w/^^y,  whence  bhiv  (of  the  wind),  and  Aram,  ^^(pcrh, 
from  hreaiht,  perb.  Uom  fa Uout^ happen)^  and  spc ci (k ally  ^i/ra'rt,/^//( Arab.); 
the  noun  =  atr  (Arab*),  desire,  connected  with  breathing  (Arab.^  Heb.),  mis* 
foriune^  destruction^  —  that  which  fails  on  one  (Heb.).  In  Job  37'*  nvi  appear! 
to  m^2^nfaiit  but  Siegf.  emends  tu  T\y^_  wat^r  (see  Konig,  p.  598).  Cf.  Flcbcher, 
in  U^:\  |>.  94,  Budde  on  Job  6=  37*^  BDB.  Fleischer  (in  De-,  Job  37*)  holds 
that  the  primitive  tense  of  the  stem  \&gapet  yitum,  &^-  jt\  possession  :  %  ifisi^ 
dias,  ^  fwT^r,  =  n^n,  does  not  give  so  good  an  antithesis  as  J^,  ^ —  Jjg  ^T^'^t 
for  which  a  number  of  MSS.  and  printer!  edd.  (see  De'  Rossi)  have  0^3 
treaehtrous^  apparently  a  gloss  which  expelled  the  text -word.  The  variation 
of  number  (sing. 'ir,  plu.  1)  is  for  rhythmical  effect. — 4.  ©  (foil,  by  ilC) 
»frfa  (2^«i)  ivdpa  Taxfiwt,  perh.  taking  J^  as  —  poverty  makes  tJte  hand  stack 
(cC  Schleuin.),  or  reading  tome  form  of  nij  or  T».    Between  rit'j  and  b^k^ 
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there  u  not  much  choke  i  the  parallchsm  ("^fy)  rather  favors  the  fonner. 
The  Hif,  n  may  be  niiDpIc  causative  (mai-^s  rich)  or  causative -reflexive  (^he^ 
eoffus  rich).  On  the  couplet  added  in  US"  see  Baumg.'s  note.  —  6.  rbe  text 
of  O  seems  to  be  ba«ed  on  that  uf  }^,  lis  hrit  cl.  %tlh%  wnratitv^iiroi  ffo<p6i 
iarai  =  *'3X'a  -^did  p,  the  O  *a  being  pcrh.  paraphrase  of  y""?^  '>J*«;  of  this  the 
third  cl.  SuffiifBij  dw6  jra^^rof  v,  poiffuitif  is  a  doublet,  «r.  =  f^p  (what  Heb. 
word  d.  rcprcscDts  is  doubtful);  the  second  cL  r^  6i  d^poci  6iaic6tn^  XP'^^^'''^^ 
is  scribal  appenday[e  aj»  anllthcsis  to  the  tint;  the  fourth  cL  dvwfui^^&opat  (read 
dn^^pn'TOi)  Si  7i«Ta4  /^  d^i^ry  1^65  wapdifOfMOt  =  2**30  p  "ispJ  I^J  (cf,  Isa. 
19^),  The  whole  is  a  paraphrase  which  may  have  taken  the  place  of  an 
original  Grk,  text, 

6,  7.  The  recompeEse  of  virtue  and  vice. 

b.    Blessings  arc  on  the  head  of  the  righteous 


7,    The  memory  of  the  righteous  will  be  blessed, 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  will  rot. 


6.  Blessings  may  be  the  good  wishes  or  encoraiums  of  men  (as 
in  v/),  or  the  good  things  bestowed  by  God  (so  Grk.);  the  latter 
interpretation  is  perhaps  favored  by  the  use  of  the  expression  on 
the  head  (of  Joseph)  in  Gen.  49^  Dl  35"  \  cf.  De.'s  notes  here  and 
on  Gen,  49^,  —  The  second  cl,  reads  in  the  Heb. :  but  the  mouth 
of  the  wicked  covers  violence  or  violence  covers  the  mouth  0/  the 
wicked  (identical  with  second  clause  of  v.*\).  Neither  of  these 
renderings  gives  any  natural  connection  with  the  first  clause.  Fio- 
lence  is  high-handed,  oppressive  conduct^ it  is  said  (^  75*  and 
perhaps  MaL  2")  to  cover  the  wicked  man  as  a  garment,  he  is 
enwrapped  in  it  (ij''  delights  in  it)  j  so  perhaps  here,  it  covers  his 
mouth,  that  is,  controls  his  speech,  and  therefore,  his  life.  But 
this  affords  no  contrast  to  the  first  cL,  from  which  we  should  rather 
expect  some  such  line  as  evil  pursues  the  wicked.  Grk,  (repre* 
senting  a  slightly  different  Heb-  text  from  ours) :  untimely  grief 
shaU eover^  etc,  which  gives  a  contrast.  Bickell  emends  :  but  the 
fruit  of  the  wicked  is  sorrow  ami  wrath  (cf  13').  Graetz  sug- 
gests face  instead  of  mouth.     We  should  perhaps  read  : 

The  blessing  of  Yahweh  ts  on  the  head  of  the  righteous, 
But  sorrow  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  wicked. 


( 


*  Heb, :  But  violtncf  c&vtn  tkg  mouth  o/ike  wicJkid^ 
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The  text  appears  to  have  been  assimilated  to  that  of  v,^^**;  on  which 
see  note ;  or,  possibly  the  original  line  has  been  lost,  and  v.'""  sub- 
stituted for  it.  —  7.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  antithesis  is  exact 
and  complete.  The  common  hunaan  desire  to  leave  a  good  name 
behind  shall  be  fulfilled,  says  the  writer,  fur  the  good,  but  not  for 
the  bad  :  men  will  bless  the  one,  or  will  regard  him  as  an  example  of 
blessedness  or  prosperity  ;  the  other  they  will  forget**  The  rule, 
in  fact,  holds  in  general,  though  it  is  not  without  numerous  excep- 
tions.   Tlie  opposite  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  /u/.  Cats,,  j,  2  : 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Instead  of  wt7i  rot  a  slight  change  of  text  gives  the  reading  :  wiU 
be  cursed  (Frank.),  which  offers  an  exact  contrast  to  tksstd^  and 
should  perhaps  be  adopted;  this  verb  occurs  in  1 1*'  24**, 

8.  Obedience  to  law  characteristic  of  the  wise. 

A  wise  limn  htctU  ct>mnmn(la» 
But  a  foolish  talker  will  Ml. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  one  who  is  wise  of  mind  (Heb,  hearf)^ 
and  one  who  is  fo&Iish  of  lips ;  the  prating  fo&i  of  RV.  is  inexact 
—  it  is  not  a  fool  who  taiks,  but  a  man  who  iaiks  foUy. — The 
meaning  of  the  first  cl.  is  plain  —  the  wise  man  (he  who  is  sound 
in  thought,  practically  judicious)  abides  by  the  prescriptions  of 
competent  authority.  This  characterization  of  the  wise  man  is 
especially  natural  to  the  Jew  of  this  period  (4th  or  3d  century  h.c), 
for  whom  all  right  was  embodied  in  his  Tora,  but  is  also  of  universal 
propriety,  since  all  right  conduct  is  conformity  to  law  of  some 
sort ;  here  the  law  is  external  divine  or  human.  — The  second  cl., 
also,  is  plain  in  itself  (foolish  talking  brmgs  misfortune ),  but  stands 
in  no  obvious  relation  to  the  first  cl.,  and  seems  not  to  be  here  in 
place.  We  may,  indeed,  suppose  an  elaborate  implicit  antithesis  : 
language  may  be  understood  as  the  expression  of  thought  and  mind 
(so  that  foolish  talker  =i  foolish  man),  and  falling  as  the  result  of 
no/  heeding  commands^  and  the  proverb,  fully  expressed,  would 
then  read  :  the  wise  man  abides  by  law,  talks  sensibly,  and  pros- 

*  So  in  Gen*  13* :  in  thet  ikail  alt  natiimi  bUis  tktmsetvts,  that  is,  take  \\\e^  as 
the  jitandaid  of  success;  the  ejcplanation  of  the  expresnon  is  given  in  Geo.  4830. 
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pers ;  the  fool  rejects  law,  talks  foolishly,  and  fails.  But  this 
roundabout  mode  of  expression  is  contrar)^  to  the  method  of  the 
Book,  in  which  the  antithesis  of  the  clauses  is  obviously  meant  to 
be  clearly  set  forth.  The  second  cL  (which  occurs  again  in  v.*^) 
was  probably  here  inserted  by  error  of  scribe  ;  it  belongs  properly 
in  an  aphorism  in  which  the  other  clause  declares  the  stability  of 
ihe  righteous.     The  reference  is  to  earthly  failure* 

9.  Safety  in  integrity. 

He  who  walks  uprightly  walks  surtly, 

But  he  wbosc  ways  arc  crooked  shsdl » sufTer^i 

Antithetic,  ternary.  In  second  cl.  the  Heb.  has  skali  be  known^ 
that  is>  apparently,  known  as  {=  discovered  to  be)  a  wrong-doer, 
and  punished.  That  a  bad  man*s  wickedness  will  be  found  out  is 
probable  ;  but  the  parallelism  calls  for  the  mention  of  punishment, 
and  a  natural  expression  is  given  in  n^*,  where  suffer  hss  or  evii 
(RV.  smari  for  it)  stands  in  contrast  with  sure;  this  rendering 
requires  only  a  slight  change  in  one  Heb.  letter.  We  may  also 
translate  :  but  it  goes  Hi  with  fiim  whase  ways,  etc.  The  trans  la- 
tions  win  be  taught  (that  is,  by  his  experience)  (Ew.),  and  will  be 
seen  through  (De.)  are  improbable.  Uprightly  is  lit.  in  upright- 
ness, per/ectness^  or  innocence  ;  on  crooked  see  note  on  a".  Surely 
=  not  confidently^  but  safely.  The  proverb  seems  not  to  contem- 
plate divine  intervention,  but  to  refer  to  a  common  law  of  society  t 
the  man  of  upright  life  has  nothing  to  fear  from  his  neighbors 
or  from  the  law  —  a  dishonest  man  will  be  punished  ^ — nearly 
equivalent  to  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

10.  Mischief-makers  and  friendly  critics. 

He  who  winks  the  eye  makes  trouble, 
i  Bat  he  who  reproves  mBkes  peace.» 

Antithetic,  probably  ternary.  On  winking  the  eye  (or,  with  the 
eye)  as  an  expression  for  stirring  up  strife  by  maUcious  hints  see 
note  on  6^^".  The  second  cL  reads  in  the  Heb.  :  and  a  foolish 
talker  shall  fall,  apparently  repeated  from  v.*  (where,  however,  it 
is  not  in  place),  here  offering  no  antithesis —*  we  expect  the  men- 
tion of  something  which  causes  the  opposite  of  trouble-    Grk,  has 
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He  who  winks  deciiffuUy  with  his  eyes  causes  s&rrmu  i&  men^  but 
he  wiw  reproves  openly  makes  peace.  This  furnishes  the  desired 
contrast,  but  in  expanded  form  ;  the  deceitfuUy  and  to  men  are 
explanatory  additions,  and  perhaps  also  the  openly  (Bickell), 
though  we  might  read  (see  27'^)  open  reproof  makes  peace ^  or  he 
who  reproves  evil,  etc.  (cf.  24*^).  In  any  case  the  suggestion  is 
that  frank  reproof  of  wrongdoing  will  pave  the  way  to  repentance 
and  amily.  ior  the  word  trouble  see  15'^'  Job  9^,  and  cf,  the  simi- 
lar term  in  10^  15*  ^  127"  (sometimes  =  labor^  5'"  i4*')- 

11.  BighteoES  and  wicked  speeoh. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  b  a  fountaiti  of  life, 
But  violence  envelops  the  mouth  of  the  wicked. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  second  cL  (identical  with  second  cl 
of  v»°,  on  which  see  note)  is  not  to  be  rendered  the  mouth  of 
the  wicked  conceals  violence ;  *  violence  is  represented  as  a  gar- 
ment which  clothes  the  bad  man's  mouth,  that  is,  it  characterizes 
and  is  produced  by  his  utterance —  the  idea  of  concealment  is 
not  in  place,  it  is  rather  expression  that  is  meant ;  in  Prov.  mouth 
is  generally  equivalent  to  utterance^  and  the  idea  that  the  wicked 
man  uses  language  to  conceal  his  thought  (that  is,  is  hypocritical), 
though  here  possible,  does  not  accord  with  the  first  line*  The 
contrast  is  between  the  speech  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the 
wicked  —  the  former  is  a  source  of  wisdom,  peace,  good  earthly 
Ufe,  the  latter  brings  hurt,  misfortune ;  it  is  the  effect  on  others 
that  is  referred  to.  The  expression  fountain  of  life  =  life-giving 
water^  or,  generally,  source  of  life,  is  used  of  God  in  Jer.  2"  1 7*^ 
f  36*'^^^>  (De.),  in  accordance  with  the  national  theistic  point  of 
view  of  the  prophets  and  psalmists ;  in  Prov*  it  is  used  of  wise, 
upright  speech  (so  here),  of  the  law  of  the  wise  (13^*),  of  the 
fear  of  God  (m*^),  of  wisdom  or  understanding  (16**),  the  refer- 
ence in  all  cases  being  to  prosperous  and  happy  earthly  life  as  the 
result  of  obedience  to  the  highest  wisdom,  which  is  ultimately  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God  ;  see  3^  4*'  8**,  etc.  The  sage  thus  con- 
ceives of  human  life  as  a  system  ordered  by  law,  this  law  residing 
in  the  mind  of  man,  but  being  also  the  will  of  God,  who  thus 


•  De.,  Str.,  Kamp,  dV. 
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14I*),  whence  we  may  read  073. --t.  R  ap"^*;  6  <r^/l'|'^r^a^  =  -^jt^,  as  in  13* 
20*1  24J';  SChavei;-';  KrochmaJ  (cited  by  Gr.)  :ip>^  sAaU de  curstd  (ct  II**), 
a  good  reading  if  the  r\2'\2  be  understood  of  men  (Frank  apr),— S.  R  ^ih; 
tf^*^  dffTc70t  ^<iA#/f«,f  (®'"'^  S"  do-rarot  unsfeatiy)\  the  <r(coXidi^j'  of  ^  Is 
gloss  on  this  expression,  or  (Jag.)  on  the  ^nx^rrpitpiiiv  ( JQ  2»;9j?c)  of  v^.     J^  ^^*''*  r 

0  frToe*rfXKr^i)crrTat  slundie,  fail  (as  Arab.  £33^);  Frank,  "i^V,  whicht  how- 
evefi  does  not  occur  clst»where  without  a  defining  term.  —  9.  J^  P"^^^  (foil,  by 
all  Vr*»,)  give*  no  satisfactory  sense;   read  ;'^;  (so  Ctracti)  or  ^*?  j?^*;  cf.  ii*^ 

1  J*"  if  IQ&^K    On  SE  see  Pink.  —  10.    W  {-  S**)  i^  here  out  of  place.    6  A 

^^\  ^fT,  Trap,  is  rendered  by  Lag»  r^^cof"  (so  in  Lev.  26^*),  by  Gr»  D*JB  ^H. 
— ^11,  For  J^**  ^c  0  has  rfi*  x^^P^i  perh.  scribal  error  for  x«^^'*  (Grahc,  Lag.)i 
— 12.  On  3^  ^rp  see  note  on  6I*  —  '^;  after  no3  occurs  ^  44-^  106^'  Job  2x'', 
the  primary  sense  of  the  vb,  being  perh.  itiy,  hifap,  —  0  roi>!  ^tj  ^iXojnrtitoDyratt 
^  ajtt'e  N^,  the  neg.  being  inserted  to  obtain  a  contrast  with  •.  %  ¥.7^rT\'2 
ihame  (for  }^  "I3"^k)  is  scribal  errori  or  emendation  to  avoid  saying  thai  love 
covers  sinners  (Pink.). 


13, 14,  The  character  and  ti»e  of  speecli. 

1  J.    In  the  speech  of  the  discerning  wisdom  is  found, 

But  for  the  fool's  back  there  is  a  rod. 
14,    Wise  men  conceal  what  ihcy  know^ 

Hut  the  talk  of  a  fool  is  impending  destruction^ 

13,  Ternary.  The  two  clauses,  taken  separately,  give  each  a 
good  sense,  but  there  is  no  close  connection  between  them.  The 
first  has  congeners  in  10^^  '^  14"  15^  where  there  is  well  marked 
antithesis.  The  second  is  found  almost  word  for  word  in  26^  in 
which  the  meaning  is  clear  —  the  fool,  like  a  beast,  must  be  driven 
or  guided  by  force  (cf.  ^  32®).  Such  must  be  its  sense  here, 
and  we  should  then  expect  in  the  first  cl.  the  statement  that  the 
wise  man  is  otherwise  directed  ;  possibly  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
saying  that  wisdom  is  in  his  speech  {\\\.  lips)  —  he  is  guided  by 
reason.  But  this  sense  is  not  obvious^  and  in  v/^  the  expression 
has  another  meaning,  namely,  that  the  lips  of  the  good  man  utter 
wisdom,  in  contrast  with  which  we  should  here  expect  to  read 
that  the  fool  utters  folly  (cf.  v.^').  This  sense  may  be  got  by  a 
couple  of  changes  in  the  Heb.  text;  but  foUy  is  in  the  m^uih  0/ 
(hi-  fool  (lit.  of  him  who  is  dn^oid  of  understandings  lacking  in 
sense).  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  we  should  not  rather 
retain  the  text,  and  regard  the  second  cl.  as  here  out  of  place. 
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As  the  verse  stands,  the  raeaning  must  be  taken  to  be  :  An  intelli- 
gent man's  speech  is  wise,  his  thought  is  ♦good,  and  he  knows  how 
to  direct  his  life  —  a  fool  has  no  guiding  principle  in  himself,  and 
must  be  driven  like  a  beast,  or  coerced  like  a  child.  From  Grk, 
we  get  no  help  :  he  who  brings  out  wisdom  from  his  lips  smites 
tht  fool  with  a  rod,  — 14.  Antithetic,  terna^)^,  Fhe  antithesis  is 
obvious :  wise  men,  knowing  the  power  of  words,  are  cautious  in 
speech,  and  by  sometimes  keeping  back  what  they  know,  avert 
misfortune,  while  fools,  talking  thoughtlessly,  are  constantly  in 
danger  of  bringing  destruction  on  people *s  heads,  as  by  talebear- 
ing, reveahng  secrets,  and  the  like.  Reticence  is  often  praised 
in  Prov. ;  see  v.*"  ii^^  \2^  a  I.  If  the  rendering  wise  men  lay  up 
knowledge  (De.,  RV,)  be  adopted,  the  antithesis  vdW  be  destroyed, 
and  the  two  clauses  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  together. 
Cf.  BS.  9""  20^. 


15, 16*  Wealth 


-its  social  value,  and  its  proper  use. 


The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city. 
And  the  poverty  of  the  poor  if  their  destruction. 
16.    The  wage  of  the  righteous  leads  to  life, 
The  revenue  of  the  wicked  to  <  destruction.* 

15.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Strong  eity  =  protection  against  all 
dangers  and  ills.  The  second  cL  is  lit. :  and  the  destruction  of  the 
poor  is  their  poverty,  Ct  v.*"  BS.  40".  The  Grk,  omits  the  pos- 
sessive pronouns.  There  is  probably  no  ethical  thought  in  the 
proverb  —  the  sense  is  that  wealth  smooths  one's  path  in  hfe, 
bringing  supply  of  bodily  needs,  guarding  against  the  attacks  of 
the  powerful,  and  giving  social  consideration  (14^  18*^  19^  22^  31''), 
—  while  the  poor  man  is  exposed  to  bodily  and  social  privations 
(19*  Eccl,  9^^).  —  It  seems  to  be  simply  a  recognition  of  the  value 
of  money,  such  as  is  found  in  all  civiUzed  lands.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, the  sage  has  also  in  mind  the  moral  dangers  of  poverty,  as 
in  30^.  —  A  somewhat  different  sense  is  given  to  the  first  cL  in 
18^',  on  which  see  note.  The  opposite  side  of  the  picture  —  the 
danger  of  wealth  —  is  brought  out  in  11*  13'  23*  28^  "  BS.  30**  31^-*, 
and  it  is  declared  in  19^^  28*  that  poverty  is  preferable  to  vice. — 
18,  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit. :  the  wage ^  etc.  is  (=  leads)  to  life^ 
the  revenue ^  etc,  is  to,  etc.     Wage  (wages  of  labor)  and  revenut 
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(what  accrues  to  one)  are  synonyms  ^ —  it  is  not  meant  to  contrast 
the  wealth  of  the  righteous  as  gained  by  honest  toil  with  that  of 
the  wicked  as  acquired  without  work  (De.,  Stn)  ;  the  former  term 
is  used  also  of  the  wicked  (ii'*)  and  the  latter  of  wisdom  (3^*). 
The  contrast  is  between  the  tendencies  and  results  of  riches  in 
different  men.  For  the  good  man,  who  acquires  and  uses  it  prop- 
erly, it  leads  to  long  life  and  earthly  happiness  (for  this  sense  see 
notes  on  3*  ^)  —  he  does  nothing  to  endanger  his  position*  For 
the  bad  man  it  leads  —  we  expect  the  antithesis  to  death  (for  which 
see  II*) — ^  instead  of  this  the  Hek  has  to  sin.  If  the  text  be 
correct,  we  must  suppose  that  the  sin  involves  punishment,  uki- 
matety  death  —  the  bad  man  comes  into  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
society,  or  incurs  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  God.  But  the  word 
sin  is  here  difficult.  The  point  of  the  verse  is  not  that  wealth  is 
an  occasion  of  sin  to  the  wicked  man,  but  that,  as  the  properly 
acquired  and  used  wealth  of  the  nghteous  secures  life  for  him,  so 
the  improperly  acquired  and  used  wealth  of  the  wicked  secures 
death  or  calamity  for  him.  The  word  sin,  though  supported  by 
all  the  Vrss.,  appears  to  be  a  miswdting.*  An  easy  change  of  text 
gives  the  appropriate  term  destruction  (as  in  v.^*^).  The  mean- 
ing of  the  proverb  is  plain  —  even  wealth,  ordinarily  regarded  as 
a  blessing,  becomes  a  curse  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  man.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  chs.  1-9 :  rightdoing  is  attended  by 
earthly  prosperity,  wrongdoing  by  adversity. 


17.  Docility  and  indocility. 

He  is  m  the  way  of  life  who  heeds  inttruction, 

But  he  who  neglects  admonition  goes  (fatally)  astray. 

Antithetic,  ternary*  The  first  cL,  lit.  the  way  to  life  is  he  wh&^ 
etc.,  might  be  rendered  :  he  is  a  wayfarer  to  life  who,  etc.,  or  //  is 
the  way  to  life  when  one,  etc. ;  the  sense  remains  the  same :  he 
who  follows  right  instruction  will  be  led  to  a  long  and  happy 
earthly  life  (see  preceding  verse),  since  he  will  be  taught  to  avoid 
folly  and  so  will  escape  danger.     The  second  cl.  states  the  reverse 


^ 


•  The  sense  punishment,  which  is  given  by  some  to  the  Hcb.  word  in  Isa,  51* 
I  K,  13**  Nu.  3^  Dan.  9^,  it  doubtful,  and  in  any  case  can  hardly  b«  assigned  to 
it  here. 
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side :  rejection  of  instruction  causes  one  to  miss  the  way  of  life 
and  happiness,  and  to  wander  into  the  paths  of  misfortune  and 
death.  The  second  verb  is  in  form  causative  in  the  Heb,,  and 
we  may  translate  :  he  who  heeds  instruction  is  a  way  to  h/e  (for 
others),  but  he  who  neglects  admonition  leads  (others)  astray  (cf. 
Wildeboer)  ;  but  this  seeras  less  natural  than  the  sense  given 
above  (cf.  the  similar  thought  in  15^'),  The  proverb  inculcates 
a  teachable  disposition  —  one  mark  of  a  fool  is  unwillingness  to 
take  advice.  The  instfuctian  must  be  understood  to  be  of  the 
most  general  sort,  including  training  in  the  higher  divine  ethical 
law,  as  well  as  guidance  in  smaller  matters  of  everyday  life. 

IS.  Talebearmg.  The  form  is  doabtfuL  The  Hebrew  most 
naturally  reads : 

He  who  hides  hatred  is  a  liar  (lit.  lying  lips), 
And  he  who  utters  (or,  spreads)  slander  ta  a  fooL 

The  verse  is  thus  a  synthetic  parallelism,  and  AV.  makes  it 
(against  the  norm  of  the  context)  a  single  sentence  :  he  that 
hideth  hatred  with  lying  Hps^  and  he  that  uttereth  a  slander^  is  a 
f&oL  Luther:  false  mouths  eover hatred.  In  the  connection  the 
expression  he  who  hides  hatred  must  mean  the  man  who  conceals 
hostile  feeling  under  friendly  words  (26*®),  and  is  thus  false  in 
speech.  There  might  thence  seem  to  result  the  antithesis  of 
secrecy  and  publicity :  a  secret  hater  is  a  liar,  an  open  slanderer 
is  a  fool.  But  this  antithesis  does  not  really  exist  in  the  verse  — 
the  suggestion  rather  is  that  concealed  hatred  expresses  itself  in 
slander  (the  two  are  related  as  cause  and  eifect),  which  is  itself 
an  underhand,  secret  procedure*  But,  from  the  usage  of  Prov, 
(10^  11"  12*°^  17^  28»-^)  the  verb  hide  (lit.  cot>er),  when  nnde- 
fined,  would  naturally  mean  to  cover  up,  put  out  of  the  way,  in 
a  good  sense,  so  that  we  might  expect  the  clause  to  read  :  he  who 
covers  up  hatred  is  Hghteons^  and  so  Grk.  righteous  lips  conceal 
hatred,  —  The  text  may  be  rendered  :  Lying  lips  conteal  hatred^ 
=  the  liar  conceals,  etc. ;  but  this  general  proposition  is  not  true, 
and  does  not  offer  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  second  line.  In  26*" 
the  covering  of  hatred  is  defined  as  efifecled  by  deceit,  and  is  thus 
stamped  as  evil ;  without  such  a  defming  term  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  expression  can  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense.     We  must 
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adopt  the  constmctjon  of  AV.,  or  the  reading  of  Grk.,  or  else  we 
must  suppose  that  the  original  text  has  been  lost,  and  that  it 
referred  to  suppression  of  evil  reports  (as  in  v.^**  17*),  or  gave 
some  other  antithesis  to  the  second  clause, 

18.  See  note  on  lliis  v.  above.  A  possible  reading  for  **  is  ">Dn  ir©C3  nSiMi 
3^.  In  *  Bi.  omits  wifan  fr>r  the  sake  of  the  rh)thm.  &^  omits  *  by  error. 
In  •*  ^^Sifi  TirirTn  dpSpa  dxApStQif  =  3S  "ipn  -13]"*  :2a j^,  S  =  <5;  OL  —  1^. — 
14,  6  ^i^fi  ffitrrpt^i,  =  2^^  nnn;;^.  —  15.  J&  2-r-,&  detfiQf,  prok  for  d^J^- 
ttiip  (0"  Grabe,  I-ag.).  — 16.  For  Jg  nKjn  wc  should  read  nr^r^-^  or  PiC.— 
17.  The  expression  3^n^  n-^w,  only  here;  cf-  ^  i6ii  Pr.  2**  5"  15**;  the  prep, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Vrss.  We  may  read  ^qr^  n  tt  (cf.  15'-**),  or  Fartcp, 
r\ytt  or  'v?  n  mwa  —  |^  ri^re  can  be  taken  only  in  the  causative  sense,  as 
everywhere  else  in  OT.  (the  only  other  occarrence  of  the  Hif.  in  Pr,  is 
12**,  on  which  aee  note).  Read  Qal  njp  (the  s  being  omitted  as  erroneous 
repetition  of  preceding  r),  or,  with  flitz.,  point  np.no  as  Hith.  — On  the  mis- 
translation of  0  sec  notes  of  Vog,*  Lag.»  Baumg.  — 19,  For  0^  dtxatu 
(for  H  "^r*.")  Grabc  suggests  ddtico,  Lag,  (with  ®^*^)  JAXia,  which  may  he 
conformation  to  }Q,  or  3.  may  be  free  rendering  to  gain  a  good  sense.  The 
text  of  1^*  appear*  to  be  corrupt,  and  no  aid  is  got  from  the  Vrsa,  Sec  note 
on  this  w  above, 

19-31,  The  proper  use  of  speeoh. 

19,    In  a  multiiudc  of  words  transgression  will  not  be  lacking. 
And  he  who  controls  his  tongue  acts  wisely. 

20-    The  tongue  of  the  righteous  is  choice  silver. 
The  mind  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth. 

21.    The  lips  of  the  righteoiis  feed  many, 

Hut  the  foolish  die  through  lack  of  understanding. 

19-  Antithetic,  ternary.  Ti^ngue  is  lit.  iips.  The  second  line 
may  also  be  rendered  :  (he  wiie  man  controls^  etc.  The  caution 
is  against  much  talking  —  in  general,  says  the  sage,  it  is  impossible 
to  talk  much  and  be  wise.  The  reference  is  to  everyday  life; 
transgressimt  is  overstepping  the  bounds  of  sobriety  and  good 
sense.  The  preceding  proverb  is  directed  against  gossip  as  inju- 
rious to  others  j  this  is  intended  to  guard  the  man's  own  charac- 
ter. It  may  be  popular  in  origin,  but  its  present  form  was  given 
it  by  cultivated  thinkers.  Cf.  BS.  20*.  Malan  cites  a  number  of 
close  parallels  to  this  proverb,  as  /alkativeness  is  intempf ranee  in 
speech  (Theophrast.  Char.  8),  and  silence  is  a  hedge  about  wisdom 
{I^rke  Adoih,  3,  13),  and  c{.  Pirk.  AA,  i,  17,  which  is  probably 
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based  on  this  verse.  —  20.  Antithetic,  quaternary-  (or,  ternary-) 
ternary.  The  antithesis  rests  on  the  identification  of  thought  or 
mind  (lit,  heart)  and  speech  {tortgue) ;  it  is  assumed  (and  in 
general  it  is  true)  that  they  correspond  to  each  other.  A  good 
man*s  speech,  issuing  from  his  good  mind,  makes  for  everything 
good  in  Ufe,  and  may  be  Ukened  to  choice  si/z^er,  silver  refined,  of 
highest  value,  and  everywhere  current.  The  mmd  of  the  wicked 
(their  inward  being,  attitude  toward  life»  thought  and  opinion), 
which  naturally  expresses  itself  in  words,  is  of  small  account  — 
a  contemptuous  expression,  doubtless  =  of  no  account,  of  no 
value  for  speaker  or  hearer.  The  point  of  view  is  moral  (as  in 
chs.  1-9) ;  righteous  and  wicked  are  identified  with  wise  and  un- 
wise, — 21.  Antithetic,  quaternary-  (or,  ternary-)  ternary.  Speech 
and  thought  are  identified,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  righteous 
(—  wise)  is  set  over  agmnst  /00/ish  (no  doubt  here  =  wicked); 
understanding  is  lit  mind  {heart),  as  above.  The  antithesis  is 
between  the  nutritive  power  of  wise  thought  and  speech,  and  the 
incapacity  of  moral  folly  to  gain  life  —  earthly  life,  taken  in  the 
widest  sense,  with  physical  and  moral  content.  The  good  man 
ministers  to  all  the  wants  not  only  of  himself,  but  also  of  others 
{many  here  ^  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact),  the  bad  man 
cannot  keep  even  himself  alive ;  the  death  referred  to  is  the 
premature  physical  death  which  is  the  penalty  of  failure  to  grasp 
and  follow  wisdom  ;  see  note  on  v,^.  The  thought  is  substan- 
tially that  of  3*''^',  with  substitution  of  the  righteous  man  for  wis- 
dom, —  A  sharper  antithesis  would  be  gained  by  the  reading  many 
die  through  one  who  lacks  understanding,  but  the  change  oi  fools 
to  many  is  difficult ;  the  xtndeinng  fools  die  through  one,  etc.,  gives 
no  appropriate  thought  —  In  the  first  line  the  translation  the  lifs^ 
etc,  gain  many  (as  friends)  is  hardly  allowed  by  the  Hebrew. 
Ct  BS.  6^''9^- 

22.  Happinaas  of  work  blessed  by  Ood. 

The  blessing  of  Yahwchp  it  makes  rich. 
And  he  adds  no  sorrow  with  It 

Continuous  or  extensive  (the  second  cU  completing  the  first  by 
an  additional  detail),  ternary.  The  first  cL  affirms  that  physical 
wealth  is  the  gift  of  God,  as  in  chs.  1-9  this  gift  is  ascribed  to 
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Wisdom.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  by  the  insertion  of  // 
indicates  that  it  is  the  divine  blessing  and  not  anything  else  that 
gives  riches,  that  is*  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labor  of  meo's 
hands.  In  the  second  cl,  the  ternn  sorrow  (sometimes  =  painful 
effort^  toil)  is  used,  as  in  15^"*  {sorrow  of  heart  or  mimf).  Gen.  3*", 
for  pain,  suSTering;  the  weahh  bestowed  hy  Yahweh  is  distin- 
guished, as  being  free  from  sorrow,  from  ill-gotten  gain,  which 
brings  evil  with  it  (15"  15*  16^*  21*  28**).  There  is  an  implied  an- 
tithesis between  the  wealth  of  good  men  and  that  of  bad  men,  — 
Elsewhere  in  OT,  when  a  preposition  follows  the  verb  adif,  it  is  to 
(see  Jer.  45^),  which  would  here  be  out  of  place.  —This  under- 
standing of  the  term  rendered  sorroiv  is  that  of  the  Anc.  Vrss. 
Some  expositors,*  taking  it  in  the  sense  of  labor ^  render  \  and  toil 
adds  not  to  it  (namely,  to  the  blessing),  that  is,  human  labor 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  — it  is  all  God's 
doing.  But  such  a  sharp  separation  between  man's  work  and 
God's  work  is  hardly  an  OT.  conception  (passages  like  Ex.  14'* 
^  118*  do  not  bear  on  this  question)  —  man  is  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  working  under  God's  direction;  so  iff  127^  (which  is 
cited  by  Ew.,  De.,  Str.,  as  supporting  their  translation)  affirms  not 
that  labor  in  itself  is  useless,  but  only  labor  unattended  by  the 
divine  blessing.     In  14**  it  is  said  that  there  is  profit  in  all  labor. 

23.  How  wrongdoLEg  appears  to  fools  and  to  aages. 

It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  wrong. 

But  U  is  <  abomination  *  to  a  man  of  sense. 

Antithetic,  quatemary-ternary.  The  essential  idea  in  the  term 
sport  is  not  ease  of  performance  (De,  aL  :  child* s piay)^  but  recre- 
ation, enjoyment  —  so  Gen,  17^^  Ex*  ji*  Ju.  16^  Zech.  8"  Job  40** 
Pr.  ^^^  26^^  31^  (the  sense  derision  which  the  word  sometimes 
has,  as  in  2  C.  30^*^  Job  30^  ^  2*  Pr.  i",  docs  not  come  into  con- 
sideration here)*  It  is  the  fool's  moral  superficiality  that  enables 
him  to  enjoy  sin  —  he  has  no  deep  sense  of  its  sinfulness;  it  is 
involved  that  such  conduct  is  easy  for  him  —  the  assumption  is 
that  wrongdoing  may  become  part  of  a  man*s  nature^  his  normal 
and  joyous  activity.— The  term  here  rendered  ior&ng{RN.  wicked- 


•  SAaclia.  Rashi,  Luther,  Ew^  Hill,,  De.,  Str.»  Kamp.,  Fraok. 
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ness)  is  a  strong  one,  sometimes  expressing  general  enormity  of 
conduct  (ai*^  24^  Job  31"  «^  26^°),  frequently  in  the  Prophetical 
and  legal  hook^  =  ifWi^ttrss  (Jer.  ij*^  Ez.  16"^  23**  Lev.  18^^). 
here  badness  in  the  most  general  sense,  —  The  Heb.  of  the  second 
line  is  lit:  aju^  wisdom  to  a  man  of  sense  (or,  understanding)  ^ 
which  may  conceivably  mean  that  a  man  of  sense  is  wise  (an 
identical  proposition),  or  that  wisdom  is  as  sport  (natural  enjoy- 
ment) to  a  man  of  sense  (but  wisdom  is  not  parallel  to  wrong- 
doing—  we  should  expect  the  name  of  the  act,  rightdoing).  The 
natural  subject  of  the  second  line  is  wrongdoings  and  the  predicate 
should  be  antithetic  to  sport ;  from  the  similar  thought  in  16'*  we 
may  here  read  abomination.  Other  proposed  readings  are  :  a  dis- 
grace (which  does  not  furnish  a  distinct  contrast  to  sport) ^  and  as 
{object  of)  anger  (which  gives  the  desired  contrast,  but  the  inser- 
tion of  object  of  is  unwarranted,  and  the  as  inappropriate) .  —  The 
terms /e?^/ and  man  of  sense  have  an  intellectual  and  moral  content. 


24,  25,  Fata  of  rigliteous  luid  wicked. 

24.  What  the  wicked  fears  wiU  befall  him, 

But  the  desire  of  the  righteous  will  be  granted. 

25.  ^\'hcn  the  tempest  passes,  the  wkkcd  is  no  more, 
But  the  righteous  is  established  for  ever, 

24.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  the  fear  of  the  wicked.  The  con- 
trast is  between y^rtr  and  desire.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  desire 
of  the  wicked  will  not  be  granted,  the  author  gives  a  more  strik- 
ing antithesis  by  declaring  that  the  calamity  apprehended  by  the 
wicked  will  overtake  him.  It  is  the  ancient  opinion  of  retribution 
in  this  world  :  every  man  desires  happiness,  and  fears  and  appre- 
hends misfortune  —  the  good  man  shall  have  his  desire  (so  ch.  3 
and  passim) ^  the  fear  of  the  bad  man  shall  be  fulfilled.  This 
opinion  is  combated  in  Job  3^ :  Job,  a  good  man,  had  feared  evil, 
and  it  had  come  upon  him.  Our  sage  maintains  the  old  view 
(which  long  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  one),  doubtless  con- 
sidering it  to  be  necessary  for  the  restraint  of  evil  and  the  encour- 
agement of  good.  The  happiness  had  in  view  is  general  prosperity, 
without  special  reference  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  conscience 
or  the  enjoyment  of  communion  w^ith  God,  and  with  no  reference 
to  the  retribution  of  the  future  life. —  In  the  second  line  the  Heb. 
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has  :  the  desire ^  etc.,  he  wiU  grant  The  he  \^  regarded  by  some 
critics  as  indefinite  (the  resulting  sense  being  wiU  ifc granied) ^  by 
others  as  referring  to  Yaliweb,  Neither  of  these  interpretations  is 
favored  by  the  usage  of  OT,,  and  the  verb  must  be  written  as 
Passive.  —  25.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  at  the  passing  over  of  the 
tempest  (that  is,  of  misfortune)  the  wicked  is  not.  The  Syr.  has  : 
as  the  tempest  suddiniy  passes^  so  the  wicked  perishes  and  is  not 
found.  In  i^  the  fear  (  =  source  of  fear)  of  the  wicked  is 
likened  to  a  whirlwind  or  tempest,  but  (even  if  the  Heb.  allow  it) 
the  comparison  is  not  appropriate  for  the  idea  of  irapermanence, 
and  the  Syr.  is  obliged  to  insert  the  word  suddenly  to  get  the 
picture  of  swift  destruction.  The  same  construction  (without  the 
suddenly)  is  given  by  Targ.  Lat.  and  AV.  —  The  second  cl,  reads : 
the  righteous  is  an  ei^crla sting  foundation^  not  that  he  is  a  support 
for  others,  but  (as  the  contrast  requtre^i)  that  he  himself  is  firmly 
established.  The  verse  sets  forth  the  permanence  and  imperma- 
nence  of  the  two  classes  of  men :  the  wicked  is  swept  away  by 
the  tempest  of  divine  punishment  (i**^),  the  righteous  is  secured 
against  overthrow  by  divine  protection  (cf.  1 2'  14^^).  The  thought 
is  adopted  in  Mt.  7^^. 

19,  For  J^  ^^n*  S  has  kxopi:  (=  ^i«r)  and  for  T^*t^  ^^^  (=  ?c*o)i  which 
gives  31  IcBfi  marked  antilfiMk  than  that  uf  J^*  —  ^*  ^*  Mich,  (quoted  by  Dc.) 
compares  the  iroXuXo^fa  iroXXi  trt^dX^ra  of  Stobaeus.^ — SO.  <S^  ircn-upcd^^i^r 
(3ft  ■^nai)»  perh.  for  Teirf*pa^t/wt  (l-ag)  —  21-  Jft  T^'J  Frank,t  not  well,  gain 
as  /riends. -^Thc  subst.  '^un  occurs  in  OT.  only  here  and  aS^,  the  adj, 
ten  times  in  Pr.;  :i>  is  omiltcd  by  <gS,  probably  by  scribal  crrur.  fi  badly 
iwitTTarat  w^iyXi,  =  roi  ^y-^^  (J|  D3^  i;"^^).  — 22,  After  Hif,  of  r\D'  the  thing 
/t*  which  something  is  added  is  introduced  generally  l*y  ^7*  sometimes  by  ^  or 
^H",  here  alone  the  vb,  is  followed  by  d'  —  the  prep,  introduces  the  thing 
aiongwifh  which  the  3ty  is  not  added.  — 0  follows  J^,  but  inserts  explanatory 
phnu<»:  iwl  Jce^aX^v  ^iivafoi;  after  tvKu'yia,  jc.,  and  i»  jca^9lf  after  Xiihri). — 
83.  nosn  in  ||J  is  to  be  taken  as  the  anLilheais  to  no?  pfr-  For  n  Graetz  sug- 
gests n3'^3  disgrace^  as  contrast  to  pnr,  taken  as  =  sporty  a  partial  antithesis, 
but  hardly  convincing.  Read  r»i?r.  Frank.:  nsnj.  0»  iv  yiXutri  A^tptav 
jrpdffffti  Kakdf  ^  7  n;?;'  ^pj  pni-a,  in  accordance  with  which  •*  might  be  ren- 
dered:  an  it  (with  enjoy  m  en  f)  a  man  of  understanding  {practites)  wisdom 
(omitting  ^),  which  has  no  advantage  over  Jj^.  In  **  <5  takes  ^n^  as  pred,; 
iJC  follow  B  in  *  (Z  Kn37  for  ^::i),  and  S  in  ^  11  =  1^,  — 24.  H  rn% 
hardly  with  subj.  nn*  understood  —  there  is  no  reason  why  "  should  not  have 
been  written,  if  it  had  been  meant  (cf.  ^  21"),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
the  Vrss.,  except  in  Saad.;   nor  is  there  in  OT.  a  dear  example  of  the  impcrs. 
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or  iodef.  constnicttoD  of  |n\  not  in  13^  (on  which  see  note  below)  or  m 
Job  37*^  (on  which  sec  Buddc's  note).  It  is  better,  with  %ElLt  to  take  it  as 
Pan.,  and  point  as  Uut  (ct  Job  28^*),  or  (Vog.)  as  Nif. — ©*  it^  dir<a\tla 
d^e^^r  wtpi^tiprrm  (and  so  S),  whure  dw.  perh.  =  "^jr,  as  in  Jer.  49^,  and 
irtp,  =  K3*  (cf,  Schlcusn.,  1-ag,).  After  •  S^  adds  6»v\«^ffi  ^i  Hippiav  4tp«vlfup 
(pcrh.  from  If**), and  after  •»  KapSta  Si  da-t^m  ix\tl}ff€i  (picrh.  corruption  of  *>, 
and  cf.  15^),  The  additions  do  not  belong  to  the  Ilek  original.  —  S5.  In 
->3^3  the  3  is  taken  as  compar.  by^  SdL  Saad.;  if  this  were  the  sense  wc 
should  expect  ]^  in  \  and  so  SC  render  j  It  has  t/nasi  before  fundamenium. 
(S'^  dinratot  M  /irxXdur  (rt^frrat  dV  rhw  alufva  seems  to  be  free  rendering  of  jQ, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  (Semler,  cited  and  approved  by  Lag.)  to  change  iKx,  to 
dirXtj'Tjf  unswennng, 

26.  The  sluggard. 

As  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes, 
So  is  the  sluggard  to  those  who  send  him. 

A  simple  comparison,  quateraary- ternary,  based  on  some  pop- 
ular saying.  The  term  rendered  vinegar  is  ijsed  for  any  acid 
drink  made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (Nu.  6'',  forbidden,  there- 
fore, to  Nazirites)  —  In  some  forms  it  was  refreshing  (Ru,  2^*),  in 
others  impleasant  (^  69**''^^)  ;  see  note  on  25^.  Hitz.,  Ew. 
render,  in  second  cL,  not  so  vt^ell :  io  him  Uf/to,  taking  the  Heb. 
word  as  plu.  of  majesty  (like  the  word  for  iard),  Grk.,  in  first  d, 
as  unripe  {sour)  grapes^  perhaps  scribal  error  for  viptegar^  and 
in  second  cl.  sa  is  iatalessness  to  /hose  who  practise  it,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  ethical  tone  of  this  chapter,  not  so  well  with 
first  cL  It  is  probably  a  misreading  of  our  Heb.  text.  Whether 
the  proverb  originally  stood  in  this  place  is  doubtful ;  it  resembles 
in  form  the  aphorisms  of  chs.  25.  26. 

27-^29.  Contrasted  fortunes  of  righteous  and  wicked. 

27,    The  fear  of  Yahweh  prolongs  life, 

But  the  life  of  the  wicked  will  be  shortened. 

2Z,   The  hope  of  the  righteous  will  have  a  glad  issue, 
But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  will  perish. 

29,    Yabwch  is  a  stronghold  to  the  -  man  of  integrity,* 
But  destruction  to  the  workers  uf  iniquity, 

27.  Antithetic,  ternary.  So  3^  and  many  other  passages  — 
long  life,  a  supreme  blessing  when  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  is  the  reward  of  piety.  The  sage  probably  thinks  both  of 
natural  causes  (sobriety,  etc.)  as  producing  this  result,  and  of  im- 
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mediate  divine  action.  For  life  the  Heb.  has  days  in  first  cL, 
years  in  second  cl  On  fear  of  Yahweh  see  note  on  i^. — 28.  An- 
tithetic, ternary.  Lit,  in  first  cL  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  glad- 
ness. The  thought  is  substantially  that  of  v.**  ^  —  the  aim  of  all 
men,  good  and  bad,  is  happiness  —  the  cause  is  human  law  and 
divine  control  —  the  good  will,  the  bad  will  not,  gain  what  they 
wish.  Cf.  Job  8^*  tp  1 1 2^*^,  and  so  everywhere  in  OT.,  except  in 
the  speeches  of  Job  and  in  Ecclesiastes.  The  aphorism  looks  to 
the  close  of  life,  —  29-  Antithetic,  ternary.  According  to  the 
Masoretic  punctuation  the  first  line  reads :  a  stronghold  to  perfec- 
Hon  is  the  way  of  Yahweh  ;  the  parallelism  requires  that  we  read 
(with  Grk.)  perfect  (or,  righteous^  or,  piifus)  instead  ot  peffeciion. 
But,  as  elsewhere  in  OT.,  it  is  always  Yahweh  himself,  and  not  his 
"way,"  that  is  called  a  stronghold,  the  line  must  be  translated: 
Yahweh  is  a  stronghold  to  him  who  is  perfect  in  his  way^  that  is, 
to  a  man  of  integrity.  The  conception  is  the  old*  Hebrew  one, 
that  the  retributions  of  God  in  this  life  are  determined  by  men's 
moral  character.  —  When  (as  in  RV.)  the  *^  way  of  Yahweh'*  is 
taken  as  subject  of  the  sentence,  the  understanding  is  that  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  produces  the  results  named  ^ — an 
idea  appropriate  in  itself  (see  Ez.  i8  i/^  iS'^*-**^*^*)  ;  but  **  strong- 
hold"  is  a  strange  predicate  of  "way"  (or  "method  of  govern- 
ment"), and  OT.  usage  is  against  such  a  construction.^ — In  the 
translation  here  adopted  Yahweh  is  the  subject  of  the  whole 
couplet,  the  antithesis  being  found  in  the  two  members  of  the 
predicate,  stronghohl,  etc,  and  destruction^  etc.  We  may  also 
take  the  second  cl.  as  a  separate  sentence,  and  render :  hut  de- 
struction will  be  to  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  the  antithesis  will  then 
be  simply  between  the  protection  given  to  the  righteous  and  the 
ruin  visited  on  the  wkked.  The  objection  to  this  rendering  is  that 
it  docs  not  recognize  the  syntactical  parallelism  between  stronghold 
to  the  perfect  and  destruction  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  which  is 
suggested  by  the  Heb,  —  both  expressions  appear  to  be  predicates 
of  Yahweh,    The  second  cl.  recurs  in  21^,  on  which  see  note. 


30.  Farmanenca  of  the  rigliteotie. 


The  right eu us  will  never  be  moved, 

But  the  wicked  will  not  abide  in  the  land. 
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Andlhctic,  ternary.  The  general  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of 
V,**,  but  there  is  special  reference  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
The  sentiment  of  love  of  country  was  reinforced  among  the  Israel- 
ites (and  probably  to  some  extent  among  other  ancient  Semitic 
peoples)  by  a  definite  view  of  the  relation  between  the  deity,  the 
citizen,  and  the  land.  The  favor  of  the  deity  was  confined  lo  his 
own  land  and  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  man  was  insepa- 
rably connected  with  his  share  in  tlie  soil.  In  ancient  times  this 
view  was  held  in  a  crude,  unethical  way  (i  Sam.  26^^)  ;  in  Israel 
it  was  gradually  purified  by  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  but 
never  wholly  given  up  —  it  was  always  in  the  land  of  Canaan  that 
the  final  blessing  was  lo  come  lo  the  people.  The  prophets  inter- 
preted exile  as  a  temporary  cessation  of  privilege,  a  preparation 
for  a  higher  destiny  (Jer.  27^  Ez,  39^^  Isa.  53).  Thus  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  dwelling  in  the  land,  came  to  be  the  synonym  of 
the  highest  blessing  (^^  37^",  cf.  Mt.  5*),  and  is  so  used  here. 
The  expression  retained  its  validity  in  the  Greek  period  in  spite 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  people  (cf.  Dan,  12  BS,  36'*  Enoch  85- 
90),  The  reference  in  the  first  cl.  (as  the  parallelism  shows)  is 
to  physical  permanence,  not  to  the  maintenance  of  moral  integrity. 
See  notes  on  i^  2"  **, 


31,  32,  Speech  of  righteous  and  wicked :  The  expressions  are 
not  perfectly  clear ;  the  text  is  perhaps  in  disorder.  The  Heb. 
reads : 
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The  moiith  i>f  the  righteous  utters  wisdom. 
But  the  tongue  of  falsehood  shall  be  cut  off. 
The  lips  of  the  righteous  know  what  is  acceptable, 
But  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  is  falsehood. 


31.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  causative  sense  trUfr  seems  to  be 
required  by  the  connection  ;  but  elsewhere  (iff  62*"^"^  92'**'^0  this 
form  of  the  verb  means  s/>r<?uf,  grow^  incrmse  (the  causative  form, 
make  grow^  occurs  in  Zech.  9'').  As  the  text  stands,  the  antithe- 
sis  is  implicit.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  tongue  of  the  wicked 
u tie f*s  folly  QX  false hooil  (as  in  v.^),  the  verse,  looking  forward  to 
consequences,  declares  that  it  shall  be  cut  off;  the  proverb  in  full 
form  would  be  :  the  righteous  speaks  wisdomj  obeys  God,  and 
lives — the  wicked  speaks  folly,  disobeys,  and  dies.  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  familiar  idea  of  precise  compensation  in  this  life ;  cf. 
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^  36****  37*  59"**^^  144*  (the  reference  in  the  Psalms  is  generally 
to  national  enemies)  Pr.  4^*  10'^  ^*  ta'*^'^  15- '  EccL  10^^^,  etc.^ 
32.  Antithetic,  quaternary -ternary  (or,  ternary- binary).  A  diiiple 
statement  of  the  difference  between  the  utterances  of  the  two 
classes  of  men.  Acctptiible  is  that  which  gives  content,  pleasure, 
to  man  (Esth.  i*)  or  to  Gud  (Pr.  8^  11*  12*,  etc.,  Isa,  49*,  and,  in 
the  sacrificial  ritual,  Lev.  22**,  etc.).  In  the  latter  case  the  divine 
name  is  always  expressed  elsewhere  in  Prov,,  and  the  reference 
here  must  be  to  man.  Good  men,  the  proverb  says,  employ  the 
sincere  and  kindly  language  that  gives  men  pleasure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  false  language  of  bad  men,  the  parallehsm  sug- 
gests, stirs  up  strifes.  The  verb  know,  as  predicate  of  lips,  is 
somewhat  strange.  It  might  be  taken,  as  in  12^",  in  the  sense 
regards^  pays  attention  t&^  but  we  should  then  expect  the  righteous 
man  as  subject;  here  we  shall  better,  with  Grk.  and  Hitzig,  read 
utter, ^  The  proverb  defines  men's  characters  by  the  nature  of 
their  speech.  —  In  the  four  clauses  of  the  two  verses  there  is  pos- 
sibly a  chiastic  arrangement,  the  fourth  cl,  answering  to  the  first  cl, 
and  the  second  cl  to  the  third  cL,  so  that  the  simple  form  would  be  : 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  utters  wisdom, 
But  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  falsehood. 
The  lips  of  the  righteous  utter  what  is  acccplable, 
But  the  tongue  of  falsehood  will  be  cut  of). 

90.  lu  •*  #  iraparofdtk  may  —  n^ij?  (5|  ^\»p) ;  whether  ^puf^/i^it  represents 
vrtSfr  or  some  other  worti  is  uncertain.  —  28.  J^  n^n''  hope  :  @  ii^xp^vi^h/asis 
iang^  (because  there  is  always  hope),  or,  less  probably,  is  dif erred  (because 
only  a  hope),  or  perh,  represents  some  other  Heb.  word^  as  ->nKP,  —  29.  ||^  it«; 
0  06^of,  as  in  v."*"^;  S"  (with  note  oi  Xonrol  wo^^rwf)  65i{,  which  may  l>e 
conformation  to  }||,  or  may  be  original  ©.  —  Jg  D^  must  be  pointed  or^;  De* 
suggests  that  the  Masoretes  here  pointed  the  word  as  subst,  because  the  adij. 
is  not  found  elsewhere  with  prefiK.  D^  occurs  nine  times  in  ethicai  sense  (in 
poetical  books  only),  twice  of  physical  purity  (Cant,  5^  6*),  once  of  social 
habitude  (Gen,  25'^);  it  is  an  ethical  term  of  the  later  literature  (Job,  Pss. 
Pr.).  — 31.  ]^  3r  is  doubtful,  since  it  ebewbere  means  sprout^  grmiu  and 
even  Hit  is  hardly  satisfactory;  f  Iit£.'s  emendation  |i;3^  is  not  improbable. 
08  diro^rifiFt  may  =  3p  or  »^J^  (Jag-  in  I  Jig),  or  may  be  error  for  iwyrar^i 
(so  6«  *»  5")~  IV^  (m  in  v,***).  — 32.  %  p;^:;  we  should  probably  read 
r^ya^  (cf.  I5«).  

*  Cf.  Job  33*.  where  (here  ii  a  similar  clifTicully.  and  the  second  cl.  should  per- 
haps read :   my  lips  speak  wkaf  is  sinttrt^ 
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XI.  The  contents  are  similar  to  those  of  ch.  lo,  but  there  are 
several  new  groups,  as  v.^"  ^\  ^^*^  ^'*~**, 

1.  Honesty. 

A  Calsc  balance  is  an  abomioation  to  Yah w eh, 
But  a  just  weight  is  wcU-pleasiiig  to  him. 

Antithetic,  ternary*  Honesty  in  commercial  dealing.  So  i6** 
20^"^,  and  cf.  20**;  for  the  earlier  legal  precept  see  Dt.  25**  Ez. 
45^^*  Lev.  19'**.  On  abomination  see  note  on  j'^;  originally  ritual- 
istic, it  later  acquired  an  ethical  meaning.  The  moral  rule  is 
here  connected  with  the  divine  will. 

2.  Pride  and  himility. 

I  When  pride  come*,  then  comes  diagrajcc. 

But  with  the  humble  is  wisdom. 

k^  Antithetic,  ternary.     Pfide  is  here  an  overweening  sense  of 

one's  deserts,  and  the  humhk  man  is  one  who  does  not  overesti- 
mate himself;  the  latter  term  is  in  the  Heb.  a  different  one  from 
that  so  rendered  in  <//  cj^-**-*'  and  elsewhere  (which  properly =//>!* j)  \ 
it  occurs  in  Mic.  6*  of  humility  before  God,  and  might  be  so  un- 
derstood here  *  ;  but  the  context  suggests  the  more  general  sense, 
referring  to  relations  between  man  and  man  :  as  the  haughty  man 
makes  enemies,  is  opposed  and  overthrown,  so  the  humble  man  is 
complaisant,  avoids  antigonisms  and  disgrace,  and  is  therefore 
wise.  Such  appears  to  be  the  antithesis :  wisdom  involves  the 
honor  or  peace  which  we  might  expect  to  be  put  over  against  the 
disgrace  of  the  first  cL  iVisdom  here  =  g^&d  sense  in  worldly 
relations^  though  it  may  also  involve  acquaintance  with  and  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God,  as  in  chs.  1-9.  The  term  pride  occurs 
I  Sam.  17^  Ez.  7'*'  Jer.  49^"  (and  the  adj.  in  Pss.).  With  this 
proverb  cf.  13^**  15®  16^*"  18'*  22*,  and  the  Eng,  "pride  will  have 
a  fall/*  and  for  other  parallels  see  Mai  an » —  Instead  of  the  humble 
the  Lat,  has  humility^  which  gives  a  directer  contrast  to  pride, 
though  it  is  probably  not  the  original  Heb.  reading. 

•  In  the  prophets  and  Psalms  all  Ihmgs  *'hich  come  into  rivalry  with  Yahweh 
an  regarded  as  objects  of  his  displeasure,  to  be  cast  down;  this  theocratic  leiise 
iApridi  is  probably  not  the  one  meant  by  the  proverb. 
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3^.  The  sa¥ing  power  of  §oodiie$s  coEtrasted  with  the  de- 
fitmctlTe  power  of  evil.  The  paint  of  view  is  that  of  outward 
compensation  in  the  present  life  according  to  moral  character. 
The  occitrrence  of  these  slightly  varying  forms  of  the  same  idea 
suggests  the  teaching  of  schools,  in  which  sages  would  seek  to 
inculcate  a  fundamental  thought  by  repetition, 

5,   The  integrity  of  the  upright  will  guide  them^ 
And  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  will  ruin  them. 

4.  Riches  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath, 
But  righteousness  rescues  from  death. 

5.  The  right  CO  usnesii  of  the  perfect  smooths  hi*  path, 
But  the  wicked  will  fall  by  his  wickedness, 

6.  The  righteousness  of  the  upright  will  save  them. 
But  the  wicked  Mt  caught  in  their  own  desire. 

3.  An  lithe  ticj  ternary.  Integrity  is  moral  perfect  ness,  freedom 
from  misdoing  —  it  is  the  quality  of  the  upright^  those  who  walk 
in  the  straight  hne  of  duty  (rectititde)  ;  so  (Job  i*)  Job  is  called 
peffici  and  upright.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  wickedness  (devia- 
tion  from  the  right  way,  wrongness)  of  the  wicked ;  this  last  term 
does  not  represent  the  Hebrew  word  usually  so  rendered  ;  it 
sometimes  means  faithiess,  those  who  act  secretly,  treacherously, 
not  keeping  word  with  man  or  God,  but,  from  the  connection^ 
commonly  in  Prov*  =  the  morally  had  in  general.  Guide  —  lead 
in  the  right  way,  procure  well  being  ;  ruin  =  devastate,  reduce  to 
nothing.  The  proverb  contemplates  in  the  first  instance  the  op- 
eration of  natural,  social  law  (the  agencies  mentioned  are  htitnan 
qu^lilKSt  integrity  3LndwickedNess),  but  doubtless  with  inclusion  of 
the  idea  of  di^-'ine  reward  and  punishment  (the  upright,  being  per- 
fect, are  guided  by  God  — the  wicked,  being  bad,  are  destroyed 
by  God), — A,  Antithetic,  ternary,  or  quaternar}'-iernary.  The 
day  '/  wrath  may  be  the  time  of  any  crushing  catastrophe, 
brought  on  by  man  or  God  ;  here,  from  the  parallelism,  the  refer- 
ence seems  to  be  to  the  crowning  catastrophe,  death,  that  is, 
death  premature,  sudden,  violent,  or  otherwise  unhappy  (in  sec- 
ond cl.  Targ.  has  ndl  death)  ;  sec  note  on  2^.  In  the  prophets 
the  day  0/  wrath  has  a  national  signification  —  it  is  the  day  in 
which  Yah  we  h  visits  the  sin  of  Israel  or  of  other  nations  with 
famine,  pestilence,  exile,  or  overthrow ;  in  the  Wisdom  books  it  is 
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the  day  (usually  the  final  day)  of  retribution  for  the  individual 
sinner.  The  verse  contrasts  moral  and  non- moral  defences 
against  misfortune ;  n'c/tfs  seenis  to  stand  for  any  social  non-moral 
power,  with  ihe  implication,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  allied  with 
rectitude ;  cf,  iff  49,  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  the  sage 
may  have  in  mind  both  natural  and  divine  law,  or  ordinary  social 
law  regarded  as  the  law  of  God.  It  is  not  said  that  wealth  is  in 
itself  bad,  but  it  is  hinted  that  some  men  rely  on  weahh  instead 
of  righteousness  to  save  them  from  calamity  —  a  condition  of 
things  thai  holds  good  of  Hebrew  society  from  Amos  down  to  the 
second  century  b.c,  ;  anywhere  within  this  period  such  a  proverb 
may  have  originated.  —  RighJeousness  was  sometimes  interpreted 
as  =  aimsgiving  (cf.  note  on  10^)  ;   see  Tob.  12^  and  cf  BS.  29*'. 

—  Saadia  (loth  cent.  a,d.)  renders  in  first  cL  day  of  resurrection^ 
against  the  usage  of  Pr.,  which  takes  ©o  account  of  the  future  life* 

—  5,  Antithetic,  quaternary- ternary.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
wayfaring :  one  man  walks  safely  in  a  smooth,  level  road,  another, 
wandering  from  the  main  road,  stumbles  over  rough  places,  and 
falls  irretrievably.  See  note  on  v.";  on  the  verb  smooth  (make 
level  or  straight)  see  3^  The  agencies  are  here  again  qualities, 
righteousness  and  wickedness^  and  the  same  union  of  human  and 
divine  law  as  in  the  preceding  verses  is  to  be  understood.  — 
6.  Antithetic,  ternary.  An  antithesis  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  v.* :  goodness  is  socially  helpful,  badness  is  hurtful.  The  iden- 
tity would  be  complete  if  we  could  render  in  second  cl.  in  (or,  by) 
their  own  wickedness.  The  Heb.  word  (see  note  on  lo-*)  has  two 
assured  senses,  desire  (always  evil)  and  calamity  or  dcstructi(m 
{if  19^  Job  6*^  30^'') ;  the  latter  is  here  inappropriate  (RV,  im- 
properly, mischitf),  the  former  approaches  nearly  the  idea  of 
wickedness, — ^The  figure  implied  in  caught  (or,  taken)  is  probably 
that  of  a  net  (cf  6'  tff  $s^),  possibly  that  of  the  capture  of  a  city 
(16^).  The  term  wicked  of  the  second  cL  is  the  same  as  that  so 
translated  in  v.'"', 

7.  The  text  is  uncertain.    The  Heb.  of  first  cL  reads ; 

When  a  wicked  man  dius,  his  expectation  perishes. 

The  second  cl,  in  its  present  form,  can  only  be  rendered  :  and 
the  hope  of  strength  (or,  sonvw)  perishes.      The  abstract  strength 
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is  taken  as  =  concrete  strong  by  Rashi  (who  holds  the  reference 
to  be  to  the  hope  of  the  children  of  strong  men),  and  by  De. ; 
but  the  term  (as  De.  points  out)  is  never  elsewhere  used  in  an 
ethical  sense,  and  (though  the  inadequacy  of  strength,  as  of  riches, 
v:*,  might  conceivably  be  referred  to)  we  expect  a  definite  ethical 
term  as  equi%'alent  or  opposite  to  the  wicked  of  first  cL ;  nor  does 
the  concrete  sense  occur  elsewhere.  The  sense  iniquity^  wicked- 
ness or  wkkaf,  unjusi^  is  without  support  from  OT.  usage,  the 
plu*  (found  here)  being  never  elsewhere  so  employed.  The  ren- 
dering sorrow  (Ew.)  or  sorroivfid  (Berth.)  is  not  appropriate ;  it 
is  improbable  that  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  would  be  de- 
scribed simply  as  sorrowfui  hope.  Failing  a  satisfactory  render- 
ing of  the  present  text,  emendations  have  been  proposed  :  Graetz, 
som  (—  Rashi)  ;  Bi,  bad  men;  or  (by  dropping  the  plu,  termina- 
tion) we  get  iniquiiy.  But,  in  the  two  last  cases,  we  have  the 
proverb  consisting  of  two  identical  propositions,  which,  in  this 
place,  is  a  very  improbable  forra.f  The  Grk.  supplies  a  desired 
antithesis  by  rendering : 

Whc^n  a  righteous  man  dies  his  hope  does  not  p€risb» 
But  the  hoast  of  the  wicked  perishes. 

This  form,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority, 
looks  like  an  interpretation  of  the  Greek  scribe,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  later  belief  in  imraortaUty.  The  true  text  of  the 
second  cl.  must  be  left  undetermined.  The  form  of  the  first  cl. 
suggests  that  the  hope  of  the  righteous  man,  in  the  sage^s  view, 
would  not  perish  at  his  death.  If  such  an  interpretation  were 
certain  (here  and  in  14^),  it  might  help  us  to  f\x  the  time  at 
which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  entered  the  Jewish  world.  But 
the  doubt  respecting  the  second  cL  attaches  itself  to  the  fiist  cl. 
also,  and  we  cannot  regard  its  form  as  assured.  The  more  natu- 
ral  thought  for  Pr.  is  given  in  10^  11*;  cf.  note  on  14**.  —  One  of 
the  clauses  of  the  verse  is  perhaps  a  doublet,  each  clause  having 
originally  read  :  ihe  hope  of  the  wicked  wili perish^  and  the  doublet 


♦  Saad.,  Luih.,  Hiti,.  Zdktk^  Noyes.  Reus*.  Str.,  Kanipw 

fThe  change  of  form  of  the  verb,  from  Impf.  ici  first  cl  to  Perl  in  s«CQiid  cL, 
b  not  to  strengthen  the  thought  (as  it  ptriskts,  wiU  ptrisk  ,  .  ,  koj  fitrisA^d},  but 
is  rbetoncol  variation. 
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having  ejected  the  proper  antithetic  clause  which  described  the 
hope  of  the  righteous. 

8.  Eescne  of  the  righteous. 

The  rigliteoua  is  delivered  out  of  trouble^ 
And  the  wicked  comes  in  his  stead. 

Implicit  antithesis,  ternary.  In  his  sUad  means  reversal  of  posi- 
tions, not  vicarious  siifTering  (Isa.  53),  an  idea  not  found  in  Pr, ; 
cf.  21^^  The  aphorism  contains  the  sage^s  solution  of  the  probfera 
of  evil.  The  righteous  is  sometimes  afflicted  ^ — of  this  fact  the 
sage  (unlike  the  author  of  Job)  attempts  no  discussion  ;  but  the 
affliction,  he  maintains,  is  temporary  (so  Job  20'')  ^ultimately 
the  righteous  is  rescued  (so  i2'''*),  and  the  wicked,  cast  down 
from  his  shortlived  triumph,  takes  his  proper  place  as  sufferer.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  recompense  in  this  worid.  The  case  of  the 
good  man's  suffering  and  the  bad  man's  prospering  throughout 
life  is  not  considered  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  Book,    Cf.  ^49,  73. 

9.  The  righteous  eficapes  the  ruiE  which  the  wicked  designs. 

With  his  mouth  the  impious  man  would  ilestroy  his  ntighbor, 
But  by  knowledge  the  righteous  are  rescued. 

Antithetic,  quaternarj'-temary.  The  word  here  rendered  impi- 
ous seems  to  have  been  originally  a  ritual  term,  signifying  the  op- 
posite oi purc^  sacred  (so  ^ profane)^  as  in  Isa.  10*  (and  the  verb 
in  Jen  3*  Isa.  24*  Nu,  35^*^^  106^**)  ;  then  it  passed  to  the  sense 
of  morally  impure,  out  of  relation  with  God  (so  RV.  godless). 
Lat :  simulator;  Aq.  Sym.  Theod. :  hypocrite.  The  speech  of 
such  an  one  is  false,  malignant,  likely  to  bring  his  fellowmen  into 
trouble  and  death  (as,  for  ex.,  by  traducing  them  to  men  in 
power).  There  is  probably  no  reference  to  the  corrupting  power 
of  evil  talk.  As  contrast  to  this  we  might  expect  in  second  cl. 
the  statement  (somewhat  as  in  10^^)  that  the  righteous  saves  his 
neighbor  (and  so  perhaps  we  should  read),  instead  of  which  it  is 
said  that  he  escapes  (that  is,  apparently,  the  destruction  of  first 
cl.)  by  knowledge  —  either  by  general  acquaintance  with  life  (a 
result  of  devotion  to  wisdom,  14**  *®  22^),  or  by  knowing  the  wiles 
of  the  impious  and  avoiding  them.  The  converse  statement  is 
found  in  lo'"'^,  where   the  righteous  saves  with  his  lips,  and  the 
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wicked  die  thmugh  ignorance.  In  general  in  Pr.  the  effect  of 
evil  and  good  is  confined  to  their  possessors.  ^  Grk. :  in  ike 
mouth  of  the  impwus  is  a  snare  for  citizens ,  but  the  knowledge  of 
the  righteous  is  prosperous^  a  free  rendering  of  the  Heb.  (with 
some  changes  of  text),  affected  by  next  verse, —  If  we  suppose 
second  cl.  to  be  isolated,  standing  in  no  logical  connection  with 
first  cl,  its  meaning  may  be  that  knoiv ledge  (—wisdom)  is  the 
saving  thing  in  life  —  a  conception  which  controls  chs.  1-9. 

XL  1.  JI5  ^Tht\  0  UKtkiov,  On  the  tjae  of  5,  in  the  2d  century  B.C.  cf 
DeissmauQ^  Bibelstudiniy  pp.  Il2f.  —  2.  On  {%">  see  note  on  3**,  —  Stade 
{^Wb<h.^  suggests  that  ^n  is  Aram.i  lie  refers  to  13^^  which  has  the  general 
form  of  our  v.,  only  with  nij^  for  1^,"^,  ami  01e;j  weli*advised  for  z/$n  humMe, 
but  such  mutations  of  subjects  and  predicates  arc  comnnon  in  Pr.^  and  there  is 
no  good  ground  for  changing  the  text  here;  cf  Lag,  The  occyrrence  of  j?jf 
in  Mic.  6*  is  against  regarding  it  as  Aram.  (Baumg,),  — 65**  cT^Ma  8^  rawttvCiv 
lu'Kxr^  oro^faVf  in  which  o-t.  is  pcrh.  repetition  from  10™'^,  and  ywX.  insertion 
for  clearness.  It*  for  the  sake  of  fonnal  symmetry :  tthi  nutem  humiltias  ibi 
tt  utpiiniia,  —  9.  Kethlb  D-fZ"!  (adopted  in  C)  is  scrihal  error  for  Qere  37C*\  — 
m  i^'^Dj  %  KnDi  pride  {^  guess;  cf,  Pjn\.);  IL  supplantatio  :  %  verb  fS^^Ol, 
shati  be  driven  forth,  llic  stem  q'^D  =  move  on  ;  Arab,  pats  by  or  fornmrd : 
Jew,  Aram,  turn  aside  :  Hcb,  (urn  aside,  upside  down.  —  ®*  diroflarwv  Slxatot 
fXircf  furdfuXov,  perh.  =  snjn  D^r^  PC3  (jag.,  lii,)  ;  cf.  v,'';  see  notes  of  l^,, 
Held.,  Baumg,;  €it>  =  |[J  v.^'^^  B  =  JR,  —  4,  S  P;  S  k^S^  deceit,  =  |m,— 
0109.  lit  give  Ig;  the  v,  is  lacking  in  all  other  0  MSS.,  perh.  by  scribal  ovcr- 
»ight,  possildy  ( I  IcltL)  omitted  from  dogmatic  considerations,  because  it  seemed 
to  favor  the  rabbinical  doctrine  of  justification  by  alms  (tf.  Baba  Bathrn^  to<r) 
or  by  the  study  of  the  Tora  (see  the  Midrash),  against  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  — B.  Jg  ^t^*  I^"-  C>^K  ^®'*.  Yat^^it  n^''*;  Ber. 
/Tfl*,  nnf%  both  free  renderings  or  citations  from  memory;  cf.  v.^^ — 6,  The 
singular  construction  of*  (m  without  suff.)  is  not  supp^irtcd  by  Gen.  9^  (De.) 
or  ^  32^  (Now.) ;  these  passages  do  not  leave  the  reader  to  infer  the  subject 
of  the  verb  from  a  preceding  predicate  j  read  O^^f  with  6 SOL.  —  1.  See 
note  on  this  v.  above.  For  the  impossible  aj^  (elsewhere  only  IIos.  9* 
Isa.  40"^  *'*  f  78*^  the  last  better  Dm,  cf.  ^  105"^)  we  may  read  (with  0 
dfft^wv)  D^w  (Bi,)»  or  pn  (but  this  latter  term  cannot  be  taken  as  concrete); 
but  the  form  of  the  whole  v.  is  doubtful.  In  •  a-'K,  thi^ugb  sustained  by  S,  is 
better  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm.  —  8.  Impf.  followed  by  »  +  Impf,, 
both  expressing  general  facts,  the  second  a  ser{ucl  to  the  first;  it  is  unnecessary 
to  point  },  — 15  '^■>'s;  S  ^iSpa«»  =  ^""^  (J%*)  taken  as  =r  persecution.  —  f^  ^rn- ; 
0  &¥t'  avrcvt  for  Ais  sake,  or  in  p/ace  of  hitn,  —  9.  nca,  with  the  mQuth,  as 
nj?-<3,  by  kmmdedgi  ;  or  we  may  write  ^03.  —  f):n  is  /&  turn  atvay  (to  good  or 
to  bad),  used  in  Arab,  of  periions  in  good  sense,  in  Aram,  and  Heb.  in  bad 
•eoie,  of  one  who  turns  from  religious  faithfulness,  profane,  and  so  in  Pr.  of 
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the  wicked  in  general  —  fi®  d<rf/3<5»'  (x"  ht^Aprtikiav)  ;  AX6  u»0Jcptr^;  S  V^| 
witktd:  %^'^l  tnacherom  I  %  simN/afor^  —  f^^rir^  nnr^;  S  ira7U  raXfraif, 
pcrh,  =  n  (or  rnc*D)  nncr, 

10, 11.  Eelation  of  moral  goodneiB  to  civil  prosperity. 

lo,    WTien  it  goes  well  with  the  righteous  the  ctty  rejoice% 
And  when  the  wicked  perUh  there  is  shouting. 

I  J.    B>  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is  exalted, 
But  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  it  is  overthrown. 

Antithetic;  apparently  quaternary- ternary.  See  14**  58"  29". 
The  first  couplet  states  the  fact,  the  second  the  reason.  The 
counsels  of  the  righteous,  controlled  by  probity,  bring  blessing  and 
prosperity  to  the  state ;  those  of  the  wicked,  dictated  by  selfish 
ambition  and  rapacity,  bring  destruction.  This  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  virtue  to  civil  prosperity  is  found  in  substance  in  the 
prophets  (Am.  4^-''  Hos.  7'  Mic.  3^'^  Isa.  3^^  ""  Jer.  22=-^  Ez.  22^**), 
But,  for  them  the  nation  is  the  unit,  and  the  worship  of  other  gods 
than  Yahweh  the  chief  sin;  here  the  moral  side  alone  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  civil  unit  is  the  city.  It  was  in  the  Greek  period 
that  the  city-state  became  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  it  seems  to  be 
this  later  civilization  that  is  here  meant  ^The  expression  i^kssing 
af  the  uprighi  might  mean  God's  blessing  on  the  upright,  but  the 
parallel  mouth  (utterance,  counsel)  of  ike  Wr^rrf' (which  is  malefic 
cent)  points  to  the  beneficent  words  (invoh'iiig  deeds)  of  good  men, 

12, 13.  Against  contemptuous  talk  and  talebearing, 

12,  ik*  who  mocks  his  neighbor  is  lacking  in  sense, 
But  the  man  of  discretion  kecpa  silent. 

13.  A  talebearer  reveals  secrets, 

But  a  trustworthy  man  conccmls  a  matter. 

12.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Reversing  subject  and  predicate  in 
first  cl.,  we  may  read  :  the  foci  macks  his  riagMor  (so  Grk.  Str. 
Kamp.)  ;  the  sense  is  the  same.  The  Heb.  has  iiesfises.  Con- 
tempt, lack  of  due  regard  for  one's  neighbor,  may  show  itself  in 
various  ways:  in  14'^  {where  its  opposite  is  care  for  the  poor)  it 
manifests  itself  in  indilTerence  to  men^s  bodily  wellbeing;  here,  as 
it  stands  in  contrast  with  silence,  it  involves  speech.  A  man  who 
speaks  contemptuously  of  his  fello\v>cilizens  is  said  to  be  lacking 
in  sense  (lit.  heari)  because  he  thus  makes  enemies  and  involves 
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himself  and  others  in  difficulties  ;  it  is  obviously  the  part  of  dis- 
cretion (or,  undi-rstanding)  to  keep  silent.  The  reference  is  not 
imroediately  or  mainly  to  the  kindliness  (to  the  neighbor)  that 
should  seal  one*s  tongue,  or  to  reflection  on  the  talUbility  of  human 
judgments  that  should  make  one  cautious  (though  these  things 
would  naturally  be  involved),  but  to  a  prudent  regard  for  conse- 
quences in  social  relations.  Nor  is  the  line  drawn  between  just 
and  blameworthy  criticism ;  the  sage  contents  himself  with  de- 
nouncing contemptuous  talk  as  a  foolish  thing.  —  Grk.  a  man 
lacking  in  sense  sk&ws  c&nkmpifor  his  fcUaw-citizens.  — 13.  Anti- 
thetic, ternary*  A  simple  statement  of  two  types  of  character. 
The  Heb.  expression  describes  the  talebearer  as  one  who  goes 
about  spreading  malicious  gossip  —  lit.  ^  walker  of  slander;  see 
Jcr.  6®  9*<^*  Ez.  22^  Lev.  19".  It  is  unnecessary  to  render  by  he 
who  goes  about  as  a  talebearer  (RV.)  ;  the  going  is  included  in 
the  bear.  In  contrast  with  such  an  one  the  trustworthy  man 
{tmsty  of  mind)  kee]>s  silence  respecting  things  which  he  has 
learned  in  confidential  intercourse  or  otherwise  —  secrets  of  family 
or  state ;  the  reference  is  to  things  the  mention  of  which  is  dan- 
gerous or  undesirable.  The  first  cL  occurs  in  10^^ ;  on  secret  ct 
note  on  3^ ;  the  word  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense.  The 
clause  is  understood  by  Grk.  of  political  relations  (cf,  next  verse)  : 
a  double- tongyed  man  revfats  the  delibtraiions  of  the  assembly  (or, 
council)  —  by  the  Lat.  of  private  affairs  :  he  who  is  if  faithful  mind 
conceals  his  friend's  act:  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  relations  of  life, 

14,  Talna  of  political  wisdom. 

Where  there  is  00  guidance  a  people  falls, 

But  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety. 

Antithetic,  ternary,  A  civil  and  political  adage.  Guidance  is 
lit.  steering  —  there  must  be  some  one  at  the  helm  ;  the  guidance 
is  assumed  to  be  good  (so  RV.,  interpreting,  wise  guidance).  The 
multitude  of  counsellors  points  not  to  any  special  pohtical  organi- 
zation, but  simply  to  the  need  of  manysided  advice ;  that  will  be 
a  well-governed  city  or  state  in  which  questions  of  policy  are  Iboked 
at  from  all  points  ;  Frank,  refers  to  the  *'  friends  '*  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  Seleucids.  On  the  term  guidance  see  note  on  i'' ;  the  word 
belongs  to  the  poetical  vocabulary.      Instead  of  counsellors  the 
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Anc,  Vrss.  have  counsel  or  counsels.  The  proverb  (which  has  no 
religious  element)  is  not  a  folksaying,  but  the  reflection  of  a  nnan 
living  in  contact  with  pubhc  affairs.  Hitzig  cites,  as  representing 
the  opposite  point  of  view  :  "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

15.  AgainAt  giviQ^  secErity. 

He  who  is  surety  for  another  will  suffer, 
But  he  who  hattfs  suret}'ihip  is  secure. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  A  prudential  maxim,  the  wisdom  of  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  is  verified  by  universal  experience,  thongh  there 
are  obvious  occasions  when  it  should  be  disregarded.  The  word 
here  rendered  another  (see  note  on  2")  has  three  possible  mean- 
ings :  a  person  of  a  different  nation ;  one  of  a  different  clan, 
family,  or  household  \  and  a  different  individual.  The  strong 
Jewish  national  and  family  feeling  might  seem  to  favor  the  first 
sense,  or  the  third,  with  exclusion  of  one's  immediate  family 
(father,  son,  brother).  Itut  the  tone  of  the  proverb  appears  to  be 
universal^  and  in  the  later  Jewish  life  the  old  relations  of  clan  had 
partly  vanished  —  the  Jews  became  commercial,  and  needed  com- 
mercial strictness ;  exceptions  might  he  left  to  the  individual. 
Suretyship  is  lit.  (as  the  Heb.  text  stands)  those  who  go  security 
(lit.  strike  hands)  ;  cf.  6'  1 7'^  22^  Suffer  is  ^o  Hi.  RV.  he  that 
haieth  suretiship  is  sure  gives  a  good  verbal  play. 

X6.  Honor  to  good  women. 

A  gracious  woman  o!>tiiiiis  honor, 
Violent  men  obtain  wealth. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  This  is  the  only  verse  in  Pr.  in  which  men 
are  contrasted  with  women  (such  contrast  is  not  made  in  19*'). 
If  the  text  be  correct^  the  pro\Trb  relates  to  the  struggle  for  riches 
and  social  position  in  communities  in  which  women  had  some  sort 
of  influence,  and  the  contrast  is  between  upright  gentleness  and 
immoral  force :  an  unscrupulous  man  may  gain  riches,  but  not 
esteem — ^a  woman  of  gracious  bearing,  beautiful  in  manner  (and 
presumably,  in  spirit)  obtains  honor.  And  as  the  industrious 
woman  of  31^  helps  to  procure  social  consideration  for  her  hus- 
band, so  the  honor  here  may  be  for  husband  and  family,  though 
women  in  Pn  (except  those  of  licenliotis  character)  have  no  im- 
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mediate  relations  with  society  at  large ;  but  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  family,  it  is  probably  belter  to  understand  the  expression  as 
referring  to  the  esteem  which  comes  to  the  woman  herself  from 
her  family  and  her  circle  of  friends.  —  The  Grk.  expresses  a  fuller 
antithesis  by  means  of  two  couplets  : 

A  gracious  woman  obtains  honor  for  her  husband^ 

But  a  woman  whri  hates  ri|;litf:uusnct«  it  a  throne  of  dishonor. 

The  slothful  come  to  lack  rkhea^ 

But  the  manly  lean  (securely)  on  riches. 

Lines  1,4  represent  the  Heb. ;  Jar  her  husband  is  interpreta- 
tion. Lines  2,  3  are  probably  an  addition  by  a  Greek  scribe ; 
throne  is  nowhere  else  used  of  a  person  (the  expression  perhaps 
comes  from  ^  94^) ;  haks  righteousness  indicates  that  grachus  is 
taken  as  =  righteous ;  line  3  may  be  rendered  :  they  who  are 
slothful  as  to  riches  eome  to  want  —  It  is  possible  that  the  two 
lines  of  the  Hek  verse  are  remnants  of  two  independent  couplets, 
the  first  relating  to  women,  the  second  to  men;  btit  the  Grk. 
hardly  gives  the  tnie  text. 

17.  Kindliness  is  good  policy. 

The  kindly  mm  doct  himself  good, 
The  cruel  man  does  himself  harm. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Self  is  lit.  soul  in  first  c\,^fttsh  in  second 
d, ;  the  two  terms  are  synonymous  —  the  Heb.  language  expresses 

the  idea  self  only  by  such  words.  It  is  on  this  term  that  the  em- 
phasis is  laid  ;  it  is  himself  that  the  kind  man  helps  and  the  cruel 
man  hurts  —  the  one  makes  friends,  the  other  makes  enemies  ;  the 
commendation  of  kindness  is  based  on  its  good  results  to  him 
who  practises  it  —  a  practical  suggestion  which  would  not  prevent 
the  sage's  holding  that  it  is  in  itself  an  obligatory  thing.  There 
is  probably  (to  Judge  from  the  rest  of  the  Book)  no  reference  to 
the  ennobling  power  of  one  quality  and  the  depraving  power  of 
the  other.  The  translation  (Mich.) :  he  who  does  good  to  himself 
is  kind  (to  others)  and  he  whi^  is  hurtful  to  himself  is  cruel  (to 
others)  f  is  grammatically  possible,  but  here  improbable,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  to  others,  and  because  in  the  context 
(vJ*"*  **■*)  the  subjects  of  the  lines  are  such  words  as  righteous, 
wicked,  kind,  cruel 
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10, 11.  n*"<p  (v.***)  occurs  m  prcexilian  prophets  (Hos.  Isa,  Hab.)  and  several 
limes  in  Pr,,  n->p  (v.^*)  only  in  poetical  books  (Job  29^  Pr.  8"*  9^-  ^*  11*^} ;  the  use 
of  the  two  words  is  not  a  ground  for  supposing  difference  of  authorship  in  the 
two  V,  (so  Hitz.,  who  omits  v.^'^),  since  both  ttrrnis  seem  to  have  been  common  in 
the  writer's  time.  —  ^^  here  omiti  v.*^  (which  it  gives  in  v.*)  and  v}^\  makmg 
one  couplet  of  v.*"»  1^^;  the  omission,  apparently  scribal  error,  is  supplied  in 
0ABb  K«  (lalcen,  according  to  ^",  from  O).  0  icaTwp^aHTf  (r"*?"^)  is  changed 
to  Karvpx^f^^^^  by  I-ag.,  who  refers  the  present  iS  text  to  Theodotion. — 
18*  S  "^T^y,  0  xo^f^os,  as  in  v,^'\  a  pohtical  interpretation  natural  in  a  city 
like  Alexandria.  — 13.  Sv5"i  elsewhere  =  slander  t  so  Ez.  22*  '^  ^trjK,  Jer,  6** 
9",  and  probably  Lev.  19**  Pr.  20**.  The  vb.  7^.-1  has  the  sense  q{  going ahoui^ 
Jos.  14*^,  For  the  construction  here  cf,  Isa,  53**  rp^s  I'^n  one  who  waiki  in 
rigkieousness ,-  cf.  also  the  common  construction  in  which  n  is  defined  by  an 
Inf.  abs.  The  st,  is  S^"^  gp,  whence  the  noun  =  a  goings  giuiiiiftg^  and,  as  the 
principal  occupation  of  gadabouts  is  malicious  gossip,  taiAing  maUciousiy^ 
and  so  siander,  "j^n  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  adj.  which  describes  the 
condition  of  the  subject  of  the  vb.»  as  in  Gen.  15^  {^  go  cAi/d/trss)^  2  S.  15*"^ 
Job  24 ^'\  and  so  "i  might  perhaps  be  taken  here  {=  slanderer^  talehtarer)^ 
but  for  the  phrases  in  Jcr.  and  Ez.  above  cited;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  adj.  after  1^-1  describes  the  condition  rather  than  the  action  of  the  subject. 
Cf.  SS.«  in  which  both  constructions  of  ■*  are  given,  adj.  under  fSn,  subst, 
under  ^r\.  —  On  "ib  see  note  on  3**;  ®,  freely,  ^ovXdt  iv  ffvvtdplt^.  — 14.  |^  '^c* 
0;;  ®  xlrTov<Tt¥  btff-wtp  <p&\\ar  =  n*^j3,  cf.  v.^*  (Jag.).  —  For  Jf|  fr  (sing., 
defining  the  category)  the  Anc.  Vrss.  read  ni-*  tounje/^  as  in  12^''  20^*,  and 
this  is  perh,  preferable  as  corresponding  raorc  precisely  to  r^ann  in  first  cl, — 
15.  In  K  >^!  ^1  ^^^  v^-  must  be  taken  as  Xif  of  ;7n  (not  yn,  Ges.^  §67/), 
and  the  y-^  as  intensive  nominal  addition,  performing  the  function  of  Inf.  Abs. 
(cf.  Ew.  §  312^);  and  we  may  point  v^  (Gratr).  Siegfried,  in  IVM.,  pro- 
poses to  omit  s^\  or  to  read  7"^*  ?*>,  Inf.  ,\hs,  +  Impf  Qal,  which  is  the  usual 
construction;  but,  as  Nif  occurs  in  13^  and  the  V^  is  intelhgible,  the  change 
IS  unnecessary.  —  For  j||  3t;  *3  read  a*};'.  —  J^  ^^i  ^^^  "'^^^  ^  ^^  ^^>  **^c  "<^^* 
on  20***  —  The  verb  ]rpp  occurs  in  the  sense  of  making  a  ^rgain  only  in  Job 
and  Pr.;  this  limitation  is  perh?ips  an  accident,  }Q  Dvpr»  Act>  Partcp.,  should 
perhaps  be  written  ypr  Inf.  — the  a  may  have  arisen  firom  following  3;  SS. 
suggests  Pass.  Partcp.  (cf.  opc^r,  EccL  4*);  for  Act.  Partcp.  as  —  abstract  noun 
B';'3n,  Zcch.  ii\  is  not  decisive.  —  i§  iroMTjp6s  K^kKotrQitl  (n")  ^rav  crujuM/f? 
dtira^V  (1O  ^^^^  3^  ^X^^  d(rtpa\da^  (naas  7PZ)'  ^"  second  cl.  S  has  Aa/fs 
ihfiit  ivkt\  amJidiHtly  hope  :  gT  Aafts  thosf  taho  put  iJstir  irmi  in  God.  It  was 
chiefly  the  word  q^fn  (IL  laque&s)  that  embarrassed  the  ancient  translators. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  readings  of  ihe  Anc.  Vrss.  sec  notes  of  Jag., 
Schleus.  Lag.  Heid.  Baumg,  Pink.  — 16.  See  note  on  this  v,  above.  For 
15  in  we  might  read  '^in,  as  in  12*  (recalling  also  the  ^*n  rc'W  of  ch.  31),  but 
the  yri  also  gives  a  defmite  and  natural  character.  —  Whether  or  not  the 
expanded  text  of  @  (adopted  by  Bi.)  comes  frtim  a  Hebrew  MS.  may  be 
doubtful}  but  the  strangeness  of  the  expression  tfpij^os  dri/jias  and  the  vigorous 
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curtncsa  of  )5  favor  the  originality  of  llic  bttcr,  OL  ftgree  with  J^;  &  foUowa 
B.  — 17,  ft  *^KC';  ©  iTbJ^a;  S  flfit^ft,  probably  for  oUeiovi  (Schl.);  %  pra- 
phtquos,  —  Jj  noK;  »ee  note  ud  5^*1  C  write*  a  form  of  "»5J,  there  properly^ 
here  improperly. 

lft-2L  Contrasted  rewards  of  yirtie  and  vice.    Antithetic. 

|8,    The  wicked  earns  delusive  pay. 

But  he  who  sows  righteousness  real  wages, 

19.  If  one  »  follows  after*  righteousness,  (it  leads)  to  lifcp 
If  one  pursues  wickedness,  (it  leads)  to  death. 

20.  They  who  are  of  wicked  mind  arc  an  abomination  to  Vahweh, 
But  they  who  are  perfect  in  their  walk  are  wcU-plcasing  to  him. 

31,   The  wicked  will  assuredly  not  go  unptinishcd, 
But  the  righteous  will  be  rescued. 

IS.  Teraary.  The  form  of  expression  is  taken  from  induslnal 
life.  Real  wages  is  lit.  reward  of  truth.  The  gain  of  a  bad  man 
is  not  real,  for  it  is  not  enduring  (lo^),  and  cannot  save  him  from 
misfortune  (n*),  but  he  who  sowii  goodness  shaU  reap  prosperity 
(lo**) — his  revenue  is  real  and  permanent^  not  illusive.  The 
fact  is  here  recognized  that  a  bad  man  sometimes  prospers^  and 
the  explanation  offered  is  that  his  prosperity  is  only  seeming;  cf. 
note  on  v.*.    The  I^tin  has  a  slightly  different  form  : 

The  ungodly  does  unstable  work. 

But  to  him  who  »ows  righteousness  there  is  a  faithful  reward; 

but  the  idea  of /ds,v,  wages  for  work  done,  is  clearly  found  in  both 
clauses.  Goodness,  says  the  proverb,  is  commercially  profitable 
—  the  pay  is  prosperity,  insured  by  the  laws  of  man  and  the 
favor  of  God,  — 19.  Ternary,  The  second  cL  is  lit.:  he  who 
pursues  wickedness^  ta  his  death  (RV.  doeth  it  t&  his  own  death). 
The  general  idea  of  the  verse  is  plain  :  righteousness  insures  a 
long  and  happy  life,  wickedness  a  premature  or  otherwise  unhappy 
death  ;  see  notes  on  i^**  2*^  **  3'.  The  wording  of  the  first  el.  is 
doubtful.  The  more  natural  rendering  of  the  Heb.  is  so  righteous- 
ness {tends)  to  iife  (Saad.)  ;  this  would  connect  the  verse  with 
the  preceding  as  illustration  or  result  (Luther  has  for,  Noyes  as) ; 
but  such  connection  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of  this  part  of  Pr,, 
in  which  each  verse  is  an  independetit  affirmation,  and  besides, 
the  relation  of  thought  between  this  verse  and  the  preceding  does 
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not  suggest  or  justify  a  connective  so.  The  word  may  be  taken  a$J 
adj.,  =  true,  ri^hkous  (Ew.,  see  note  on  \^\  Jer  25'"),  but  flight- 
€Ous  in  righteousness  is  insufferable  tautology  :  tf  it  be  taken  as 
subst,  =  that  which  is  true,  righteous^  genuineness  (Rashi>  Cocc. 
Schult,  De.  Str.),  the  resulting  expression,  what  is  true  in  rights 
e<tuiness  {—  not  true  rightem/snesSf  but  the  true  part  of  righteous-^ 
ness)  is  unnatural ;  the  renderings  ^nn^  steadfast  (Zock,  RV.) 
are  lexicographically  unsupported,  and  this  objection  holds  to 
Vogel's  emendation  he  who  ts  firm  in  his  walk.  The  Lat.  has 
€kmenc\\  Grk.  and  Syr.  (by  a  change  of  text)  son  (Grk.  a  righteous 
son  is  horn  unto  life).  The  expression  son  of  is  used  frequently 
in  OT.  to  denote  doom  or  quality,  but  always  evil  quaUty :  31' 
sons  of  destruction^  ^  79^'  sons  of  deaths  tp  g^22(23)  ^^^^  ^  wicked- 
ness^ and  the  common  son  of  depravity  (he/ia/f  1  Sam,  25'^,  cf. 
note  on  Pr,  6^-)  ;  the  reading  son  of  righteousness  would  give  a 
not  wholly  unsatisfactory  sense  if  son  could  be  supposed  to  be 
properly  used  in  a  good  sense.  The  Partcp,  he  who  pursues  sug- 
gests for  the  first  cl.  a  Partcp.  he  wha  foltows  after  {J\\.  feeds  on, 
15^*)  ;  cf.  12®",  the  form  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  this  verse. 
—  20.  'I'ernary.  General  statement  of  the  moral  demands  of  the 
divine  favor;  cf.  12*-'^  14''  15".  Mind  (lit,  heart)  is  the  whole 
spiritual  being.  They  who  are  of  wicked  mind,  lit.  the  wicked 
(averted,  perverted)  of  mind ^  are  those  who  stray  from  the  straight 
path  of  goodness.  The  perfect  man  is  morally  well-rounded,  cona- 
plete ;  the  term  in  OT.  involves  general  right  feeling,  but  not 
absolute  perfection  of  soul ;  see  note  on  2'',  No  heightening  of 
effect  or  increase  of  intensity  is  involved  in  the  sequence  mind 
.  ,  ,  watk  ( =  conduct)  ;  the  two  terms  are  equivalent,  each  involv- 
ing the  other.  The  terms  aho  mi  nation  and  7i*clipieasing  are  oppo- 
sites,  originally  ritualistic,  here  ethical;  see  Dt.  7^  Lev.  22*^,  and 
notes  on  3**  8"*,  —  21.  Ternary.  The  idea  is  a  fundamental  one 
in  Pr.,  the  reference  being  always  to  retribution  in  this  life;  see 
jiM3  2**  22^  etc.  Assuredly  (so  recent  expositors  and  lexicographers 
generally)  is  lit.  hand  to  hand  J,  the  meaning  of  which  is  properly 
given  in  margin  of  RV. ;  my  hand  upon  it/  —  my  word  for  it  I 
It  appears  to  be  a  popular  phrase  of  asseveration,  derived  from 
the  procedure  in  a  bargain,  in  which  the  parties  clasped  hands; 
so  in  V."  above,  6\  and  Job  17*  wh&  will  clasp  my  hand  (enter 
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into  a  bargain  with  me,  be  my  security)  ?  The  rejidering  though 
hand  ijtnn)  in  hand  (RV.)  =  though  men  unite  their  forces^ 
against  which  the  form  of  the  Heb.  sentence  is  decisive;  cf.  l6^ 
The  translation  (Schuh.  Gcs.  after  the  Arab,  usage)  from  genera- 
titm  to  geneiation^  =  through  alt  time,  is  not  supported  by  Heb. 
usage.  Saad. :  as  the  turn  of  hand  to  hand^  apparently  —  sud- 
den iy,  Rashl  explains  the  clause  to  mean  :  from  the  hand  of  God 
to  the  hand  of  the  wicked  the  retribution  will  come.  Targ,  and 
Syr. :  ite  who  lifts  his  hand  against  his  neighbor  shall  not  be  lield 
innocent  of  rcil^  a  mistranslation.  In  second  ch  the  Heb.  has 
the  seed  of  the  righteous,  the  seed  meaning  simply  race^  as  in 
Isa*  I*  (where  the  prophet  calls  his  contemporaries  a  seed  of  evil- 
doers), 65°  (where  seed  is  contrasted  with  offspring)^  and  not 
posterity  (a  sense  which  the  word  often  has)  ;  a  reference  to  pos- 
terity (Berth,  a/.,  in  the  sense :  not  merely  the  righteous,  bat  also 
their  descendants)  would  be  inappropriate  here,  where  the  purpose 
is  simply  to  contrast  the  fates  of  the  wicked  and  the  righteous. 

22.  Beauty  without  diseretioiL 

A  golden  ring  in  a  awine's  snout  — 
Such  is  a  fair  wotnaQ  withQUt  dUctetion, 

A  simple  comparison,  ternary,  but  with  omission  of  the  particle 
of  comparison  —  the  Heb.  says :  a  golden  ring  ,  .  .  is  a  fair 
woman  .  .  .  The  nose-ring  was,  and  is,  a  common  ornament  of 
women  in  Western  Asia,  and  in  many  barbarous  and  half-civilized 
tribes;  see  Gen.  24^  Ju.  8^*  Isa.  3^^  Job  42^*,  and  Ume's  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians ^  Appendix  A.  The  term 
rendered  discretion  signifies  first  physical  taste  (Ex.  16'**  Job  6'''), 
then  capacity  of  intellectual  discrimination  (i  Sam.  25^  Job  12^), 
and  apparently  also  ethical  and  religious  judgment  {^  119*^)^  It 
occurs  in  one  other  place  in  Pr.  (24*®),  where  it  means  inteilectual 
judgment,  opinion,  answer  based  on  sound  judgment.  Here  the 
moral  element  is  probably  included.  There  is  as  great  incon- 
gruity, it  is  said,  in  f;he  union  of  beauty  of  person  and  deformity 
of  mind  and  character  in  a  woman  as  in  the  presence  of  a  rich 
ornament  on  the  coarsest  and  uncleanest  of  beasts  (so  the  Grk,)  ;* 


•  There  is  tio  allusion  lo  a  rin^t;  us«-d  to  lead  animals,  Jbr  which  proci;&s  Heb* 
eiti|»1oji  rkic  word  hook  (a  K.  19**  Et.  19*). 
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tim  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  condensed  expression  of  the 
Hebu  that  such  a  woman  is  a  ring,  etc. 

n.  Charactar  detarmines  fortune. 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  issues  only  in  good. 
The  expectation  uf  the  wicked  in  wrath. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Desire  =  expectation.  Lit.  ,  ,  .  is  only 
^Mi^  and  ...  I J  wrath  (or,  arrogance) .  The  proverb  is  suscep- 
tible  of  two  interpretations,  according  as  we  take  the  predicates 
to  express  qualities  or  results  of  the  subjects.  In  the  first  case 
(De,)  the  desire  of  righteous  men  is  described  as  itself  good, 
morally  pure,  embracing  praiseworthy  objects,  that  of  wicked  men 
as  selfseeking,  proud^  arrogant  (such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Isa*  1 6*,  =  Jer.  48^'*}.  In  the  second  case  it  is  declared  that  the 
issue  of  hope  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man 
—  prosperity  (divine  favor)  for  the  one  class,  wrath  (divine  pun- 
ishment) for  the  other;  the  last  word  of  the  verse  commonly 
means  anger,  of  man  (Gen*  49^),  or  of  God  (Isa.  13^**  Zeph.  1^)  ; 
Stich  is  its  sense  in  11*,  where  day  of  wrath  is  parallel  with  {doom 
cf)  death.  If  the  first  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  that  of  the  wicked 
denied  (Grk.  is  destroyed).  The  second  interpretation  is  favored 
by  such  proverbs  as  lo^-  ^  1 1^,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  Book,  which 
in  general  describes  the  consequences  of  actions.  It  is,  besides, 
ver)^  nearly  a  tautology  to  say  that  the  desire  of  a  good  man  is 
good,  that  of  a  bad  man  bad* 
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84-26.  Liberality  or  generosity,  and  niggardliness  or  avarice* 

24.  One  man  spends,  yLt  still  increasesi 
Another  withholds  what  is  proper»  but  (it  tends)  only  to  want* 

25.  The  liberal  man  will  be  prospered, 
And  he  who  waters  will  himself  be  watered. 

26.  He  who  withholds  corn,  the  people  curse  him» 
But  blessing  is  tjn  the  head  of  him  who  !iells  it. 

SJ4.  Complete  antithesis,  ternary  :  one  spends  and  grows,  another 
hoards  and  declines.  Lit.  there  is  one  who  spends*  The  terms  and 
the  sense  seem  to  be  general  —  there  is  no  special  reference  to 
almsgiving  (as  in  ^  112^),  hut  it  is  said  that  a  just  expenditure 
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of  one's  wealth,  in  every  way,  is  rational  policy,  tending  to  gain. 
That  the  reference  is  to  physical  wealth  (and  not  to  thought  and 
act)  may  be  inferred  from  similar  expressions  in  Pr.  (11^  '^  14'® 
2 1*)  J  and  that  a  general  habit  or  pohcy  is  spoken  of  appears  from 
the  general  character  of  the  terms  employed  :  experience  teaches 
that  the  man  of  liberal  methods  prospers,  and  such  an  one,  it  is 
probably  meant  to  say^  has  the  blessing  of  God,  The  sage  does 
not  seem  to  have  in  mind  a  man's  care  of  himself  Proper  is 
that  which  is  just,  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  (the  RV, 
rendering  more  ihan  is  proper  is  incorrect)  ;  want  is  lack,  deficit* 
See  a  similar  thought  in  BS,  11",  In  second  cl.  the  Lat.  (and  so 
the  Syr.)  has,  incorrectly  :  Others  seize  what  is  not  theirs^  and  are 
ahi^ays  in  want.  —  25.  Synonymous  (a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in 
chs.  10=15),  ternary.  Liberal  man  is  lit.  person  (ht.  soul)  0/ 
blessings  one  who  dispenses  kindness,  beneficence.  Prospered  is 
lit.  made  fai^  metaphor  derived  from  the  condition  of  well-nour- 
ished animals  or  vegetables  (Ju.  <f  Isa.  30^  Jer.  31*^  Job  36'*,  cf» 
Pr.  13*  28**)  I  the  metaphor  in  waters^  watered  is  agricultural. 
The  reference  appears  to  be  specifically  to  kindly,  generous  con- 
duct toward  others ;  the  reward  of  such  conduct  is  determined 
by  social  laws  and  by  the  divine  approval,  —  26.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary. Allusion  to  the  practice  of  hoarding  grain  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price.  This  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  OT.  of  this  procedure  so  frequent  in  commercially  devel- 
oped communities ;  Am.  8*^  speaks  only  of  eager  desire  to  make 
money,  and  of  fraudulent  methods  in  trade.  The  practice  here 
denounced  probably  became  familiar  to  the  Jews  under  Greek 
governments  in  great  commercial  and  financial  centres.  Syr.  and 
Targ.  \  He  who  withh&lds  corn  in  time  of  famine  shaH  be  aban- 
doned to  his  enemies,  in  which  the  last  expression  is  based  on  a 
misreading  of  the  Hebrew. 

18.  There  ts  st  paronomasia  in  '^r^tt  ■^"jt';  the  latter  Stade  would  write  "^3r 
or  >i3;5'  (so  jl),  since  the  usual  noun-form  is  1^;  the  assonance,  however, 
may  be  intended;  B  may  he  free  rendering  of  Ig.  The  Participles  express  the 
general  rule;  n;»y  is  tu  be  understood  in  second  cL  $  ffiripfia  6i  iiKaiwv,  as 
in  Jg,  v.'*^,  which  see.  —  If.  See  note  on  \hh  v.  above.  Omit  the  suff,  in 
\nb,  as  in  all  Anc.  Vrss.  —  ](  |;;  6  (followed  by  5)  vlAs,  and  Bi.  p;  C  KJ>"t 
*\ayi  |M2,  apparently  takix^g  p  a*  =  -^^kj;  E  demeniia^  perhaps  taking  np-ij 
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in  the  sense  of  alms  (Baumg.),  and  fa  from  aicm  p:.  or  possibly  reading  |3. 
The  connection  calls  for  a  lerin  parallel  to  the  H"nc  of  '>;  Kajnp,  n^'^,  he  wha 
asso€iaU5  wiih^  after  15"  Hos,  12'-^  ^  37*;  Gr.  jir,  graphically  easy,  but  not 
appropriate  in  sense,  even  though,  with  Vogel,  wc  supply  "^  0">t;  nrp  is 
graphically  possible  in  the  old  alphabet,  but  not  easy;  tu  |p^  the  same  objec- 
tion Hd  as  to  \1D\  Kamp/s  emendation  may  be  provisionally  accepted,- — 
20.  \n^^  has  hB^i  for  f^  j^,  assiitiilation  to  '*,  and  in  ^  rhetorically  Inserts 
ird»T<f.  —  %\.  With  ^^>  n""  tf.  the  common  expression  p|3  ypr,  itrike  hands,  — 
J^  DpTJ  r^r;  ^t  not  so  well,  6  trirdpwi'  iucatwxi/yiyc,  =  npi]f  yi't,  - — For  Jj  ca'^Dj 
0  has  Xii^^erai  /i«rMi'  ?rt(rr6v,  after  v,'^  (l^g.)-  —  22.  Jt?  :ini  (favored  by  the 
rhythm)  is  lacking  in  (S^^,  founif  in  0***^  •;  the  epithet  is  often  inserted  in  Jl, 
but  sometimes  omitted,  as  in  Hos*  2*^  Isa,  3*^  E/..  16'^,^ — 23.  JIJ  n-^arj 
0  droXeiTAt,  =  m3K,  and  so  Dc*  Rossi  941,  a  natural  reading,  but  not  dis* 
linctly  antithetic  to  the  jb  of  ».  —  514.  J^  -^u'^;  Perles»  Anakkt,^  p.  8S,  "^r? 
wealthy  which  is  appropriate,  but  not  better  than  Jj.  —  ®,  in  *»,  eifflir  cal  ot 
ff u#^7arr«,  apparently  free  rendering  of  m,  —  25.  In  f^  uy^  the  •*  seems  to 
be  substitution,  by  an  Aramaic-speakiRg  scribe,  for  *»,  which  is  found  in  many 
MSS.  of  Kenn»  and  De*  Ko&si  (in  which,  however,  it  may  be  correction).  The 
stem  may  be  nn,  Mof.  T\'n^^  whence  n%  n-**,  n-\\  or  (Meisch.,  De.),  by  metath- 
esis, n-ivv,  -n^^;  or,  from  si.  n-\^  (Hos.  6*)  we  may  get  Hof.  !^*^*i  i""^*;  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  to  emend  to  Hof.  (Bij  or  Nif.  (Gr.)  of  nn;  C  takes  the  form 
from  Hif.  1*^^  ieackt  &  from  t^k  curses  both  improbable.  S  is  corrupt;  its 
Trfifl-a  i,w\ii  is  perhaps  for  rmj^^o-erat  W//  ^^  fattened  (so  'A28),  and  its 
Bufnit^yft  for  Ai/^uffOf  (S),  or  perhaj>s  =  tjio  <?«^  w^o  eAcites  anger :  tttrx'ht^^^ 
may  =  nw-in  aa,  or  may  re[ircscnt  a  form  of  rjD\  —  20*  Jt^  i^^P';  €J  tnroXfB-otro, 
=  Aram.  p3tc^  (so  SC). 

27.  Eindmess  gains  goodwill. 

Me  who  seeks  good  t  wins*  favor, 

He  who  seeks  evil,  tt  will  overtake  him. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  word  rendered  favor  may  =  good- 
wiii,  acceptance  (12*  14*^^),  or  what  pleases ^  7i*hai  is  acceptable 
(lo**,  etc.);  see  note  on  S'^'.  The  giwd  and  evii  are  better  taken 
in  a  wide  sense,  as  embracing  moral  (as  in  Am.  5^^)  and  general 
conditions  (as  in  3^  '^  13**  ^91^^  EccL  j'"*),  and  as  describing  the 
man*s  conduct  toward  others.  The  second  cl.  declares  that  evil 
doing  rebotinds  on  its  atithor  — such  is  the  implication  in  the 
expression  overtake^  lit.  come  upon  (or  A^)  him.  The  fust  cL 
should  give  the  antithesis  to  this  :  he  who  seeks  good  (for  others), 
it  will  come  to  him  ns  well.  The  Heb,  has  seeks  favor ;  the  seeks 
may  be  understood  to  mean  is  thtts  naliy  seeking  {and  finding) 
favor^  or^  if  this  be  thought  to  be  putting  too  much  into  the  word, 
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we  may  change  the  text.  The  simple  sense  of  seiks  yields  no 
satisfactory  meaning  for  the  clause.  The  fatwr  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  =  God'sfavor^  for,  if  such  reference  had  been  intended, 
the  divine  name  would  have  been  expressed  (De.),  as  m  12'.  If 
the  favor  be  understood  as  referring  to  man,  we  have  (in  the  Heb. 
text)  the  statement  that  he  who  wishes  good  fortune  for  himself 
must  so  act  as  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  others,  must  do  what  is 
pleasing  to  them  —  ati  idea  found  nowhere  else  in  Pr.,  and  here 
offering  no  good  contrast  to  first  cl  Nor  is  the  noun  {favor,  or, 
what  is  accep^bk)  elsewhere  in  OT,  preceded  by  the  verb  seek^ 
and  it  is  better  to  understand  some  such  term  as  win^  gi^in,  obtain, 
procure  (so  AV.,  Reuss).  Yet  this  reading  does  not  give  a  perfect 
antithesis,  and  it  may  be  better  to  supply  the  divine  name,  and 
render  :  he  who  seeks  what  is  (morally)  good  secures  God's  fazmr, 
while  he  who  seeks  what  is  (morally)  had  h rings  doitm  on  him- 
self dipine  retribution.  Possibly  the  two  lines  belong  to  different 
couplets. 

28.  Folly  of  truBting  in  wealth. 

He  who  trusts  m  his  riches  will  fall. 

But  the  righteous  will  flourish  like  the  green  leaf. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  antithesis  assumes  that  the  man  who 
trusts  in  riches  is  ungodly,  and  that  the  righteous  trust  not  in 
riches,  but  in  God.  Riches  is  here  the  representative  of  worldly 
power,  and  the  admonition  is  directed  not  against  legitimate  con- 
fidence in  wealth  (as  a  means,  for  example,  of  doing  good)^  but 
against  the  belief  that  it  can  save  a  bad  man  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  deeds  (that  is,  from  human  or  divine  wrath);  see 
16*  II*  ^  62*"*"',  The  metaphor  is  different  in  the  two  clauses  — 
it  is  taken  in  the  first  from  a  building,  in  the  second  from  a  tree. 
Identity  of  metaphor  may  be  gained  by  substituting  fade  for  fail 
(see  y^  i'*  37*)*  by  the  change  of  one  Heb.  letter,  or  (as  in  the  Grk.) 
by  reading  rise  instead  of  flourish.  The  former  of  these  changes 
gives  a  natural  sense,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary;  difference  of 
metaphor  in  two  clauses  of  a  proverb  is  not  unnatural. 

29.  EeoBomic  folly  of  stinginess. 

lie  who  brings  distress  on  his  hnusehoUl  will  bavc  the  wind  M  his  pouesaion, 
And  the  faulish  will  be  slave  tt*  the  wise. 
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Synonymous,  ternary.  For  the  verb  brings  distress  an^  or  harms 
{RV. /r0ud/tf/i)  see  ii^  15*''  Gen.  34*  i  Sam,  14="  i  K.  i8^^ 
hausehoU  is  lit.  house ;  the  rendering  inherit  for  the  second  verb 
in  first  cL  (RV.)  is  possible  (the  man  may  be  said  to  inherit  pov- 
erty from  his  own  folly),  but  the  idea  is  rather  that  of  coming  to 
possess.  The  general  sense  of  the  verse  is  indicated  in  12'** 
J ^1.19  j^a.  ^1^^  ^y^^  ^\io^  by  incapacity,  negligence,  or  niggardli- 
ness, fails  to  nourish  and  build  up  his  household  will  find  his  re- 
sources reduced  to  nothing ;  for  wind^  as  =  nothingness ^  see  Jer. 
5**  EccL  1'*,  The  second  ch  restates  the  case :  a  man  guilty  of 
this  economic  and  moral  folly  becomes  literally  or  virtually  a  slave* 
The  wise  man  (lit.  tvise  0/  mind)  is  thrifty  and  successful,  and  \ 
neglect  of  one's  own  family  is  declared  to  be  the  sign  of  a  poL 
Slavery  existed  among  the  Jews  throughout  the  OT,  time  (Neh.  5*** 
Pr.  12*  17'  30^*^,  etc),  and  later*  ;  but  whether  the  reference  here 
is  to  the  holding  of  Hebrew  slaves  by  a  Hebrew  master  is  uncer- 
tain—  foreign  slaves  might  be  possessed  by  a  Jew,  or  Jewish 
slaves  by  a  foreigner,  —  Possibly  the  two  clauses  do  not  belong 
together. 

30<  Life  and  death  the  outcome  of  eoEduct. 
Our  Heb.  text  reads: 

The  fruit  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  tree  of  life, 
But  a  wise  man  takes  lives. 

The  takes  is  generally  (as  by  RV,)  interpreted  to  naean  wins : 
a  wise  man  wins  souls  (^  persons)  by  his  wisdom,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  morally  good.  But  elsewhere  in  O  r,  the  last  expres- 
sion of  the  couplet  always  means  takes  away  (=  destroys)  lives, 
and  must  be  so  interpreted  here ;  the  resultant  affirmation  is,  how- 
ever, impossible*  A  better  form  is  suggested  by  Grk,,  which  has  : 
from  the  fruit  of  righteousness  grows  a  tree  of  life^  but  the  litres  of 
the  lawless  are  taken  away  un timely ^  in  which  the  word  untimely 
probably  represents  an  expression  containing  the  Heb.  term  ren- 
dered violence  by  RV.  ( lo*  a/,),  and  we  may  read  \ 

The  revenue  of  Tighteousaess  is  a  tree  of  life, 
But  rapine  destroys  meu'«  lives. 

•  See  A.  Gninkld,  Stellung  der  Sklaven  tai  den  Judtn^  etc 
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Antithetic,  ternary,  /rw// —  product,  revenue  (8^);  rapine  in- 
volves the  idea  of  revenue  (or  wealth)  acquired  by  violence  (injus- 
tice). The  couplet  may  be  paraphrased  thus  :  the  wealth  which 
is  gained  by  rectitude  is  a  source  of  long  life  and  happiness,  while 
that  which  is  gained  by  injustice  brings  death;  cf.  3^*""  11^^  13" 
15^"  21^  The  result  is  stated  in  general  terms  — the  agencies  are 
divine  and  human.  Tree  of  life  is  a  familiar  figure  of  speech, 
used  in  Pr.  of  wisdom  (3'''),  of  fulfilled  desire  (13^"),  of  healing 
speech  (15*),  and  here  of  the  product  of  integrity,  —  Another 
reading  of  the  couplet  is  proposed  by  Grat^ : 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life, 
But  the  wicked  harms  himself* 

This  gives  an  appropriate  sense  ;  for  the  first  line  cf.  10",  for  sec- 
ond line  8*  The  changes  required  in  the  Heb.  text  by  this 
emendation  are,  however,  somewhat  violent*  Ewald  and  others 
arrange  v,^*'  in  the  order :  v.**^  **^  '^^  *^,  but  nothing  is  thereby 
gained. 

31.  Certaintj  of  retribution  for  Bin. 

Behold,  the  righteous  will  he  punished  on  cftHh  — 
How  much  tnore  the  wicked  and  the  sinner  I 

Progressive  parallelism  (advance  from  the  less  to  the  greater, 
or  from  the  presence  to  the  absence  of  a  modifying  condition) , 
ternary.  Instead  oi  beheld  we  may  render  if  (so  the  Grk.)  — the 
sense  of  the  clause  is  not  thereby  changed.  The  verb  punish  is 
lit.  reptjy^  give  what  is  due  (for  one*s  actions),  the  sense  of  puni- 
tive retribution  obviously  belonging  to  both  clauses.  The  basis 
of  the  thought  is  the  justice  of  the  divine  government :  even  the 
righteous  will  be  punished  for  evildoing,  then  of  course  the  wicked. 
The  expression  :  *'  all  the  more  will  the  wicked  be  punished  "  may 
appear  to  involve  the  idea  that  the  divine  justice,  if  relaxed  al  all, 
will  be  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  righteous,  and  that,  if  it  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  their  claims,  it  will  more  certainly  be  maintained 
in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  who  have  no  claims ;  the  meaning  of 
the  couplet  may  perhaps,  however,  be  understood  to  be :  "  he 
who  sins  even  a  little  will  be  punished,  and  he  who  sins  much  will 
receive  greater  punishment.'*     It  appears  to  be  directed  against 
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those  who  fancied  that  sin  might  somehow  escape  God*s  notice ; 
cf.  EccU  8",  and,  €ontra^  EccL  3^  9'*  By  some  expositors  the 
verb  is  understood  in  first  cL  as  —  rewarded^  In  second  cl.  as 
=^ punished^  but  this  gives  the  unsatisfactory  sense  that  God  will 
more  certainly  punish  the  wicked  than  reward  the  righteous.  Or, 
the  verse  is  thus  paraphrased  (Str.)  :  the  righteous  are  in  general 
rewarded^  though  with  real  or  apparent  exceptions,  but  the  wicked  | 
are  most  certainly  punished  — an  interpretation  which  reads  into 
the  text  what  it  does  not  contain.  — The  retribution  is  represented 
as  coming  from  God  (though  it  may  come  through  man). 
Wicked  a  ad  sinner  are  synonymous  ;  the  terms  appear  to  be  sep- 
arate grammatical  subjects  (not  forming  an  hendiadys).  The 
righteous  are  not  perfect  men,  but  men  generally  obedient  to  God, 
though  capable  of  falling  into  sin.  On  earth  does  not  express  a 
contrast  with  a  future  life,  but  merely  states  that  the  world  is  the 
scene  of  life  and  retribution  ;  we  might  render  in  the  land^  as  in 
^fLtt  -pf^^  reading  of  Grk.  (quoted  in  i  Pet.  4^^)  if  the  righteous 
is  scarcely  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear?  mayl 
be  free  translation  of  our  Heb»i  the  retribution  inflicted  on  the 
righteous  being  taken  as  the  means  necessary  to  secure  their  final 
salvation,  which  is  thus  indicated  as  difficult ;  but  Grk.  probably 
had  a  different  Heb.  text  from  ours. 


17.  For  15  C'pa*  Gratz  doubtfully  proposes  ?b^  fimls^  which  occurs  in  3^' 
8*^  12^  18^;  this  is  not  graphically  hard,  and  gives  the  cicsired  sense*  On 
"^rvs  and  ppj  sec  notes  on  i^  2*;  r^i  is  frequently  used  of  inquiry  at  an 
oracle  (Gen.  25^  Ez,  14^0)^  b^^  means  also  simply  seek  (Dt.  22^).  —  M.  )|  Si^j 
Ewald  ^b%  — 18  n^j3;  ©  <iirrtXai^«»^^ws,  =  n'7ys,  as  Partcp.  (Jig.)  or  S^ 
(Ew.)^  Bi.  reads  n^;'D  as  Subst.,  Wu :  Ew.  nj*rr,  as  =  immer  kBher ;  Gr, 
c^hk:*,  as  ah€  trees.  None  uf  these  readings  offer  deckled  advantages  over 
15.  —  SJ9.  J5  H3J";  <5*  periphrastically,  A  1^^  ffVPW€fii4>ep6iMfioi^  he  'vki>  dt^es  not 
act  kumiinely,  —  In  ■  %  has  a  doublet^  in  one  form  folluvving  J^,  in  the  other 
^,  in  both  cases  with  variations  —  an  indication  of  the  variety  of  sources  from 
which  our  present  S  text  has  been  constructed;  here  it  is  probable  that  the 
]Q  form  is  the  later,  —  30.  @  in  Kap-Ko^  fft^taiOnTi^i^s  ^mrai.  dlvSpov  j'uf^f,  an  inap- 
propriate figure  —  the  fruit  should  rather  come  from  the  tree;  in  |^  the  fruit 
(=  outcome)  is  the  tre€,  a  mixed  but  not  impoasiblc  metaphor.  |g  ,ttj;  point 
n^Tf,  after  6-  For  J^  no  Gr^tz  reads  ^fi.  as  in  Iol^  which  is,  perhaps,  better,— 
Far  ft  ryiH  0  appears  to  have  read  np*^  of  np'^j,  which  it  renders  freely  by 
i.^o.ifMvvTat  dupci,  are  untimely  taken  nway^  and  it!>  diirpot  probably  represents 
ODn,  for  3^  03n  (iee  10*  ij^);   cf.  Frank » — %  follows  d»  with  one  variailon. 
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—  For  J5  axi  nrui  Gr.  proposes  Dzn  ^rui^  as  in  8*»;  he  should  then  read  fc"> 
for  np^  (cf.  10").  This  offers  a  natural  contrast,  but  the  change  of  '^  to  "^  is 
not  easy.  Read  D::n  for  J^  con  ( Frank, )» —  31.  In  place  of  Jg  f\Ha  0  haa 
fi6\is  (a  dtT.  Xry.),  the  origin  of  which  k  doubtful  0  may  render  ^  a'^r* 
paraph ra»ti call y  by  ^Xtt  irc&ffTai,  or  ^Xis  may  represent  a  separate  Heb. 
word,  as  2J;"::?j  ((ir.)i  or  f^wa  (Bi.)»  or  fnwa  (Jag.)  j  ^j-itf^rrat  may  then  =  o'^P^ 
taken  in  good  sense,  or  it  may  =  r»^v,  or  (Heid.)  cj^ss*  (it  is  nowhere  cls^c  the 
rendering  of  o^r-").  ^  follows  0,  having  yon^^  for  /u^Xis.  C  apj^ears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  B;  it  retains  j^  f^n^,  but  {here  alone)  renders  a^r"  by 
\Driut^  a  term  which  elsewhere  means  ioniroi  one* 5  sttf  {j'^ik)^  or  €omi  inio 
possession  iff  (^nj)i  but  here,  from  the  connection,  must  —  strengihen  &n/s 
self,  grmo  strmtg  (and  in  **  it  has :  ^ui  the  wicked  ami  (he  sinners  vanish  from 
ike  earih).  Jj  and  0  give  two  different  texL%  with  different  ideas;  we  cannot 
combine  them,  writing  d'^c*'^  j^mi  (Bi.)  or  '^  O;":^  (Gr.),  for  ->  then  gives  no 
appropriate  sense  (we  get  a  g(K>d  sensCi  however,  by  writing  o^d^).  Either 
text  is  possible;  that  of  Jj  perhaps  accords  better  with  the  general  lone  of 
Proverbs.  In  *^  0  has  toD,  =  ^T^,  for  Jt?  ^3  *iw;  C  assimilates  the  form  of  the 
clause  to  thai  of  »  %  follows  J^-  Saadia :  would  io  God  the  righteotts  might 
be  at  peace  in  ikis  worlds  then  hffw  the  wicktd  and  the  sinner  I  Cf.  notes  of 
Hitzig,  Hcidcnhcim,  Ijigardc. 

Xn.  1,   It  is  wise  to  desire  initnictioii.  —  Antithetic,  ternary. 
The  couplet  admits  of  several  translations.     It  may  be  rendered  ; 

He  who  loves  knowledge  loves  instruction^ 
But  the  stupid  man  hates  admonition. 

Here  the  man  is  defined  by  his  attitude  toward  wisdom,  ^ — he 
loves  it  or  he  is  insensible  to  it,  —  and  he  will  accordingly  seek  or 
reject  instruction*     Or,  reversing  subject  and  predicate,  we  may 

He  who  loves  instruction  loves  knowledge, 
And  he  who  hates  adiDonition  is  stupid. 

In  this  form  the  defining  point  is  the  man's  altitude  toward  in- 
struction, and  the  predicate  stales  the  result :  in  one  case  he  gains 
(and  so  shows  that  he  loves)  knowledge  ;  in  the  other  case  he  vir- 
tually decUnes  knowledge,  and  so  proves  himself  stolid  and  irra- 
tional. The  general  sense  is  the  same  in  these  two  translations, 
and  either  may  be  adopted  ;  but  a  more  natural  form  is  perhaps 
gained  by  varying  the  order  of  subject  and  predicate  in  the  two 
clauses,  and  reading : 

He  who  lovcfi  knowledge  Wcs  instruction, 
But  he  who  hates  admonition  is  stupid. 

m 
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The  terms  instntction  and  admonition  are  practically  synonymous ; 
the  reference  is  to  moral  and  religious  teaching ;  see  notes  on 
i'^-'.  Stupid  (lit.  like  a  brute  animai,  incapable  of  recognizing 
what  is  reasonable)  is  here  likewise  an  ethical  term.  The  proverb 
may  allude  to  all  sorts  of  leaching  (by  parents,  friends,  priests, 
lawyers),  but  probably  contemplates  especially  the  schools  or  writ- 
ings of  sages,  in  which  were  given  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

2,  3.  Contrast  in  fortunes  of  virtaoiia  and  vicious. 

2.    A  good  man  will  find  favor  with  Yahwehi 

A  wickc4  man  he  will  condemn, 
J,    No  man  stands  by  wi^jkedness, 

But  the  root  of  the  righteous  remains  unmoved. 

2.  Antithetic,  quaternary.  Good  is  here  used  in  the  most  gen- 
eral  ethical  sense.  On  toicked  (nSTS,  wickedness ,  wicked  devices) 
see  note  on  i*.  The  word  means  reflection^  plan,  and  is  capable 
of  being  understood  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense;  in  Pr.  1-9  it 
occiu^  in  the  good  sense  only,  in  chs.  10-24  (it  is  not  found  in 
35-31)  in  the  bad  sense  only,  a  difference  of  use  which  accords 
with  the  view  of  difference  of  authorship  for  these  two  sections. 
In  the  general  sense  of  thought^  purpose  it  occurs  in  Jer*  23^  30** 
51"  \p  10*  Job  42*.  Condemn  is  a  forensic  ittm,  =  pronounce 
gui/fy.'  in  first  cl.  we  might  have  the  corresponding  verb  pre*- 
nounce  rigkt^  instead  of  which  stands  the  equivalent  expression 
find  favor :  see  notes  on  i'  2^.  The  idea  of  the  verse  is  divine 
retribution  in  this  life.  ^^  3.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  thought, 
familiar  in  Pr.,  that  permanence  comes  only  through  goodness. 
The  result  is  no  doubt  conceived  as  effected  by  God,  who,  how- 
ever, may  employ  human  instnimentiilities.  Stand  (or,  Se  estab- 
lished) =  stand  firmly  fixed  in  a  position  of  earthly  prosperity. 
The  figure  is  varied  in  the  two  clauses. 

4.  Wives,  good  and  bad. 

A  good  wife  is  a  crown  to  her  husband, 

One  who  acts  hadly  is  as  rottenness  in  his  hones. 


Antithetic,  ternary. 

21^  «  (^  25^)  3o«  31**^"  BS.  7»*  25»^*«  ^^iiii^t^  3521-34  ^o^B  Eccl 


7*9*1  *he  treatment  of  family  life  belongs  naturally  to  the  gnomic 


literature  both  by  the  character  and  by  the  date  of  the  latter. 
The  wife  of  first  cL  is  described  in  the  Heb.  as  a  woman  ^i power ^ 
capacity  (*rn),  a  term  which^  when  used  of  men,  expresses  the 
vigor  or  prowess  of  the  warrior  (Ju,  3*^,  etc.),  or  intellectual 
strength  (Ex.  14^),  or  physical  wealth  (Ru.  2^  Pr.  13*^^  etc.).  Of 
women  it  is  used  only  four  times  in  OT.,  once  of  Ruth  (Ru*  3"), 
and,  in  Prov.,  here  and  31^^^ ;  in  ch,  31  it  describes  a  woman  of 
good^  vigorous  character,  especially  of  business  capacity,  and  in 
Ruth  it  might  be  rendered  irreproachabU — the  stress  may  be 
laid  on  general  capacity  or  on  moral  worth  ;  here,  probably,  both 
shades  of  meaning  are  included.  The  words  virtmus  and  capable 
are  too  narrow — the  best  English  representative  of  the  Heb. 
term  is  good^  understood  as  including  probity  and  housewifely 
capacity.  Such  a  woman,  it  is  said,  is  her  husband's  crown^  his 
glory  and  joy,  bringing  him  happiness  at  home  and  honor  abroad 
by  the  excellence  of  her  household  arrangements,  and  the  respect 
which  her  character  commands.  The  crown  signifies  royal  honor  ; 
see  4*  Lam.  5/**  Job  19"  Cant.  3",  In  contrast  with  her  is  the  wife 
who  acU  badly  (cf.  10'')  ;  bad  is  here  to  be  taken  as  the  opposite 
of  the  good  above  ;  such  a  woman  destroys  her  husband*s  happi- 
ness and  power  as  rottenness  (caries)  destroys  the  banes.  The 
bones  represent  the  substantial  framework  of  the  body  (see  14**)* 
—  Here  and  in  ch*  31  the  wife  appears  as  manager  of  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  household,  like  the  lady  of  medieval  Europe* 
Though  she  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  intellectual  companion  of  her 
husband  or  as  the  educator  of  her  children,  it  need  not  be 
doubted  that  she  acted  in  both  these  capacities.  Her  teaching  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  6^  (cf  31*),  and  in  the  later  history  (Jo- 
sephus,  the  Talmud)  we  meet  with  not  a  few  Jewish  women  who, 
if  not  technically  ''educated,"  were  capable  of  the  best  intellect- 
ual sympathy  with  their  fathers  and  husbands. 

5,  6.  Contrast  betweeB  virtuous  and  ncionfl  in  deaignfi  and 
wordi, 

5,  The  plans  of  the  righteous  arc  juit. 
The  destgns  of  ihe  wicked  arc  deceit. 

6.  The  words  of  the  wicke<l  lie  in  wail  for  blood, 
But  the  tpecch  of  ihe  upright  savet  []* 
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this  Is  no  doubt  the  tneaning  of  the  condensed  expression  of  the 
Heb,  that  such  a  woman  is  a  ring,  etc. 

23.  Character  determines  fartime. 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  issues  only  m  good^ 
The  expectation  of  the  wicked  in  wralh. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Desire  =  expeciafion.  Lit.  .  .  .  i>  onfy 
good,  and  .  .  .  is  wrath  (or,  arrogance).  The  proverb  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  interpretations,  according  as  we  take  the  predicates 
to  express  qualities  or  results  of  the  subjects.  In  the  fiist  case 
(De.)  the  desire  of  rigbteoias  men  is  described  as  itself  good, 
morally  pure,  embracing  praiseworthy  objects,  that  of  wicked  men 
as  selfseeking,  proud,  arrogant  {such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Isa.  1 6^,  —  Jer.  48*^).  In  the  second  case  it  is  declared  that  the 
issue  of  hope  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man 
—  prosperity  (divine  favor)  for  the  one  class,  wrath  (divine  pun- 
ishment) for  the  other ;  the  last  word  of  the  verse  commonly 
means  anger,  of  man  (Gen.  49^^  t)r  of  God  (Isa.  13'''*  Zeph.  i^)  ; 
such  is  its  sense  in  11*,  where  if  ay  of  wrath  is  parallel  with  {doom 
of)  death.  If  the  first  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  that  of  the  wicked 
denied  (Grk.  is  destroyed).  The  second  interpretation  is  favored 
by  such  proverbs  as  10^  ^  1 1^  and  by  the  tone  of  the  Book,  which 
in  general  describes  the  consequences  of  actions.  It  is,  besides, 
very  nearly  a  tautology  to  say  that  the  desire  of  a  good  man  is 
good,  that  of  a  bad  man  bad. 

24-26.  liberality  or  generoBit;^  and  niggardliness  or  avarice. 

24.  One  man  spends,  yet  slill  increases, 

Another  withhold 3  what  is  proper,  but  (it  tends)  only  to  want. 

25.  The  liberal  man  will  be  prospered. 
And  he  who  waters  will  himself  b€  walercd. 

26.  He  who  withholds  corn,  the  people  curse  him. 
But  hlessing  is  on  the  head  of  him  who  sells  it. 

24,  Complete  antithesis,  ternary  r  one  spends  and  grows,  another 
hoards  and  declines.  Lit.  there  is  one  who  spends.  The  terms  and 
the  sense  seem  to  be  general — there  is  no  special  reference  to 
almsgiving  (as  in  \^  112*),  but  it  is  said  t' 


XtL  5-9 


Antithetic,  ternary.  The  same  thought  is  given  in  lo^.  Vanhh  is  lit. 
are  not,  =  cease  to  exist;  the  sense  of  first  cl  is  :  the  wicked  shaii 
he  compitiely  and  finally  destroyed^  without  hope  of  restoration^  that 
is,  by  jiidgmeot  of  God,  with  or  without  human  instrumentality. 
The  verse  repeats  the  behef  that  virtue  and  vice  are  fully  recom- 
pensed in  this  life. — The  first  cl  may  be  rendered  :  overthrow  the 
wicked  and  they  vanish  (so  the  Latin,  tferte).  It  is  taken  by  some 
(Saad.  Ew.  Reuss)  to  mean:  "once  overthrown,  they  vanish," 
that  is,  they  have  no  power  to  recover  themselves.  Others  (as 
Zock.)  interpret:  "turn  about  and  are  not/'  that  is,  "vanish  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.*'  These  renderings  are  possible,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  included  in  the  Heb.  words ;  but  a  simpler  and 
more  natural  antithesis  is  gained  by  the  translation  here  adopted* 

8,  Intelligence  commanda  respect. 

A  man  i«  c«immttifletl  according  to  his  intelligence, 
A  wrotighcadcd  man  is  despised. 

Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  binary- ternary).  Intelligence  is  capacity 
of  sound  thought  and  judgment ;  so  in  3*  {on  which  see  note) 
13'*  1 6^  19^^  23*  Job  17*  I  Sam.  25^  and  cf.  the  corresponding 
adj.  (Partcp.)  in  10**'  14^,  etc  The  opposite  quality  is  iZ/j/crr- 
tion^  wrongness  of  intellect  (lit,  0/  heart),  incapacity  to  think 
soundly.  The  contrast  intended  is  not  of  learning  and  ignorance, 
or  of  philosophical  depth  and  shallowness,  but  of  ability  and  in- 
ability to  think  justly  in  common  matters  of  life.  The  proverb  is 
a  tribute  to  intellectual  clearness,  without  special  reference  to,  but 
doubtless  with  inclusion  of,  the  moral  and  religious  sides  of  life. 
The  English  term  pen^crse  {R\^)  has  an  element  of  wilfulness 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Hebrew;  the  sense  of  the  latter  is 
better  expressed  by  our  wrongheaded,  taken  as  =  "  incapable  of 
just,  discriminating  thought,  lacking  in  judgment/'  I.aL  excors. 


^ 
^ 


9.   Comfort  better  than  show.  — -  The  present  Heb.  text  must  be 

rendered  : 

BetltfT  off  b  he  who  is  socially  low,  yet  has  a  servant, 

Than  he  who  plays  the  great  man,  and  yet  lacks  bread* 

Antithetic  comparison,  ternary  (or,  ternary-binary).     Better  off  is 
lit,  hetUr,     That  the  term  low  (or,  loudy^  RV,  lightly  esteemed) 
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refers  to  social  position  appears  from  the  connection,  and  from 
1  Sara.  18**  Isa.  3*  (RV.  hase).  The  proverb  does  not  commend 
the  social  middle  class  as  such  (De,),  but  simply  says  that  a  man 
of  small  social  importance,  if  he  be  in  comfortable  circumstances 
(this  is  implied  in  his  having  a  s/ave)^  is  really  better  off  than  one 
who  tries  to  keep  up  a  certain  state,  while  he  lacks  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Plays  the  great  man  is  lit*  acts  as  if  he  were  (or,  pretends 
to  be)  honorable  (or,  ridi)  ;  cf.  13^,  We  expect  the  man  of  the 
second  cl,  to  be  described  (in  contrast  with  the  loiv  of  first  cL)  as 
being  really  of  high  rank,  not  as  merely  assuming  it.  But  the 
sage  seems  to  have  in  mind  a  man  of  petty  pride  of  rank,  who 
finds  his  pleasure  in  keeping  up  a  vain  show.  The  proverb  may 
be  a  popular  saying :  comfort  before  show  ;  the  case  of  a  well- 
bom  man  stniggling  honestly  and  openly  with  poverty  is  not  here 
considered*  —  Some  Anc.  Vrss.  and  some  modern  expositors 
(Schultens,  Hitz.  Ew.)  render  the  second  half  of  the  first  cl. : 
and  is  a  servant  to  himself  (works  for  himself,  is  sufficient  unto 
himself ) ,  a  sense  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  Hebrew.  It  gets  rid  of  the  statement  (which  to  some  seems 
incongruous)  that  the  socially  unhonored  man  has  a  servant ;  but 
the  possession  of  a  servant,  by  no  means  improbable  for  a  man  in 
moderate  circumstances,*  may  well  be  put  as  an  indication  of 
comfort,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expression  acts  as  serifant 
to  himself  (is  his  own  servant,  works  for  himself)  does  not  offer  a 
distinct  antithesis  to  the  lacks  bread  of  the  second  clause.  Frank- 
enberg^  rendering:  //  is  better  when  one  is  despised  f&r working 
his  field  than  when  one  plays,  etc.,  finds  in  the  proverb  proof  that 
manual  labor,  especially  agriculture,  was  looked  on  as  degrading. 
But  the  opposite  of  this  is  true  if  we  may  judge  from  the  respect 


•  At  Athens  the  price  of  staves  varied  considerably,  but  it  was  pcsssible  in  Xen- 
ophon's  time  {Mem,  ii.  5,  a)  10  buy  a  slave  for  hmlf  a  mina  {m  weight  about  ten 
dollars*  in  purchasing  power  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much).  The  possession  of 
only  one  slave  was  regarded  as  a  sigri  of  great  poverty  (Plut.  Ap{*phth.  i.  p,  696, 
Phoc.  19),  In  early  Israel  (Ex.  ai^S)  the  value  of  a  slave  was  30  shekels  of  silver, 
=  about  16  dollars.  According  to  9  Mac  fin  Nicanor  (in  the  second  century  B.C.> 
promised  to  sell  90  Jews  for  a  talent,  that  is,  at  th«  rate  of  about  14  dollars  a  head. 
A  poor  man  might  thus  easily  buy  a  stave.  It  would  happen,  also,  that  a  man 
would  inherit  a  slave,  and,  though  reduced  in  circumstances,  would  then  manage 
to  keep  him. 


XII.  ^lO 
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with  which  work  is  spoken  of  in  Pn  (6*""  10'  aL)  and  in  later 
books,  as  Ptrke  Aboih  i,  10;  4,  i,  Ben-Sim,  as  sage  (BS.  38^""), 
looks  down  on  the  ploughman  and  the  handicraftsman  who  have 
no  time  for  the  contemplation  of  true  wisdom,  but  he  never 
speaks  of  work  as  socially  despicable.  —  Some  critics  (as  Kamp.) 
regard  the  expression  as  corrupt,  and  leave  it  untranslated,  —  A 
similar  proverb,  perhaps  a  modification  of  this,  is  found  in  BS. 

Xn.  8.  S  is  supported  in  geoeral  by  the  Vrss.  0  Tapatf^thnrTrtfif^rerat,  is 
prob.  not  from  v^n  (Jag.)^  nor  (Lag,)  confluence  of  ir«p4  ?t3  (=  mnvc)  and 
^rr TitfiJcrfTia*  {==  jr^*"^^  I*a,  54''^)*  hut  free  rendering  of  Jj  rr*-^*.  —  8.  ©dvd^u^ 
perh.  ftcribal  error  for  di^M'ar.  pcrh.  (J-ag.)  =  yj'^.  —  4,  |5  rnbxp;  0  i» 
^{t\i^^^  fjra  (Jag.)f  ^^^  following  dirAXXwrij/,  Jiig.  thinks^  represents  the  rest 
of  the  )5  word,  're.  S  =  0;  ST  =  #,  with  transpositions*  H  nrac;  %  qui 
ccnfmiciu  rts  digjias  geriL  —  For  J^  P*ij;  Midr.  Tanch*  gives  r-^KB?,  citaiion 
from  memory.  —  6.  See  note  on  this  v,  above.  'Hie  suff .  in  )|^  2^s'  is  given 
in  all  the  Vrss.,  but  is  better  omitted,  if  J^  be  retained,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
ambiguity  of  ^  and  gain  the  general  form  of  statement  which  is  found  in  ^ 

—  For  m  0^  Bi.  reads  a"rtf,  which  is  too  general  a  terni  in  the  connection; 
Gf*  DCDn  (see  his  emendation  in  i**),  but  this  is  not  favored  by  the  P^K^*. 
This  objection  lies  against  the  reading  3cr^  va^K''  CT:r'',  and  j^  '►13^  is  besides 
supported  by  the  'c  of*  — T.  ^  l^""  ^^  l^etter  taken  as  Inf.  Abs.,  =  finite  vb. 
(Ew.,  §  32S*)»  as  in  %%\  %  vtrie  :  ®  ov  kkv  trrpatp^.  Or,,  referring  to  141^ 
adds  ^'?:iw,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  and  mars  the  rhythm,  ^^  B.  J^  ^3f  is  the 
specific  Ilukma  term  for  intellectual  sobriety.  ^  Jj  1171  occurs  only  here  in 
Prov,  (and  elsewhere  only  1  Sam.  20*^) ;   the  comman  terms  are  ^'^D3  and  tfpp. 

—  0  irr6iM  cuvtrov  iyKut/Md^rai  ^A  dvdp&f,  =  tpit  '^-^y  ^y:*  *c*^;  h'hn^  in 
3  cod d,  of  Dc' Roasi.  —  |g  ^^^*  ®  ^t^imj^frrau  ^E  =  R.  For  |^  "^Vr^^ 
1^  has  nmcffur,  and  for  3>  nij?)  t/aftm  et  excors.  —  9»  f  Jithp.  of  t33  only  here 
and  Nab.  3^";  in  Nah.  =  shirnf  M/i/^( really)  great^  or  perh,  make  a  skmtf  ef 
^ria/Me$s,  here  act  ike  part  of  grttUnen,  —  C  =  R.  $  (followed  by  S)  2  ^11- 
\timv  iaiiTi^^  H  i^tffiiierti  siM^  pointing  13:.  and  perhaps  (though  not  neces- 
sarily) reading  ircj^  Instead  of  "h,  Bi.  '^ar*  and  Gr.  ipic  (for  ploughing),  but 
15  'i3tr  gives  a  satisfactory  sense. 

10«  Kixtdnese  to  ammali. 

The  righteous  regards  the  comfort  (cireii)  of  his  beasts 
But  the  heart  of  the  wicked  is  crueL 

Antithetic,  qtia ternary- ternary.  Rightfims  is  sing,  in  the  HeK, 
wickai  pliL  —  rhetorical  variation.  The  first  cL  reads  lit.:  .  .  . 
knows  the  s&ui  af  his  deast.      Kn&ws  here  ^  gives  atiention  /t>. 


^ 
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this  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  condensed  expression  of  the 
Heb,  that  such  a  woman  is  a  ring^  etc. 

23*  Character  determines  fortune. 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  issues  only  in  good, 
The  expectation  of  the  wicked  in  wrath* 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Desire  =  expectaiion.  Lit.  .  .  .  tf  only 
good^  and  .  .  .  h  wrath  (or,  arrogance) ,  The  proverb  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  interpretations,  according  as  we  take  the  predicates 
to  express  qualities  or  resuhs  of  the  subjects.  In  the  first  case 
(De,)  the  desire  of  righteous  men  is  described  as  itself  good, 
morally  pure,  embracing  praiseworthy  objects,  that  of  wicked  men 
as  selfseeking,  proud,  arrogant  (such  is  die  sense  of  the  word  in 
Isa.  1 6*,  =  Jer;  48*^).  In  the  second  case  it  is  declared  that  the 
issue  of  hope  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man 
— ^prosperity  (divme  favor)  for  the  one  class,  wrath  (divine  pun- 
ishment) for  the  other ;  the  last  word  of  the  verse  commonly 
means  anger^  of  man  (Gen,  49')*  or  <>f  God  (Isa,  15*^  Zeph.  i^)  ; 
such  is  its  sense  in  1 1*,  where  day  of  wrath  is  parallel  with  {doom 
of)  death.  If  the  first  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  that  of  the  wicked 
denied  (Grk,  is  destroyed).  The  second  interpretation  is  favored 
by  such  proverbs  as  10^^  1 1'',  and  by  the  tone  of  the  Book,  which 
in  general  describes  the  consequences  of  actions.  It  is,  besides, 
very  nearly  a  tautology  to  say  that  the  desire  of  a  good  man  is 
good,  that  of  a  bad  man  bad. 

24-26,  Liberality  or  geaerosity,  and  niggardliness  or  avarice. 

24.  One  man  spends,  yet  atiil  increases, 

Another  withholds  what  is  proper,  but  (it  tends)  only  to  waul. 

25.  The  libera]  man  will  be  prospered, 
And  he  who  waters  will  himself  be  watered. 

26.  He  who  withholds  corn,  the  people  curse  him. 
But  blessing  is  an  the  head  of  him  who  sells  it 

24.  Complete  antithesis,  ternary  :  one  spends  and  grows,  another 
hoards  and  declines.  lAlJhere  is  one  who  spends*  The  terms  and 
the  sense  seem  to  be  general  —  there  is  no  special  reference  to 
almsgiving  (as  in  f  112^),  but  it  is  said  that  a  just  expenditure 
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of  one's  wealth,  in  every  way,  is  rational  policy,  tending  to  gain. 
That  the  reference  is  to  physical  wealth  (and  not  to  thought  and 
act)  may  be  inferred  from  similar  expressions  in  Pr.  (ii^^  14^ 
21*),  and  that  a  general  habit  or  policy  is  spoken  of  appears  from 
the  general  character  of  the  terms  employed  :  experience  teaches 
that  the  man  of  liberal  methods  prospers,  and  such  an  one,  it  is 
probably  meant  to  say,  has  the  blessing  of  God.  The  sage  does 
not  seem  to  have  in  mind  a  man's  care  of  himself  Proper  is 
that  which  is  just,  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  (the  RV, 
rendering  more  than  is  proper  is  incorrect)  ;  want  is  lack,  deficit. 
See  a  similar  thought  in  BS.  11**.  In  second  cU  the  Lat,  (and  so 
the  Syr.)  has,  incorrectly  ;  Others  seise  what  is  not  theirs^  and  are 
always  in  want, — 25.  Synonymous  (a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in 
chs.  10--15),  ternary.  Lihcrai  man  is  lit.  person  (lit.  soul)  of 
Messing^  one  who  dispenses  kindness,  beneficence.  Prospered  is 
lit.  made  fat,  metaphor  derived  from  the  condition  of  well-nour- 
ished animals  or  vegetables  (Ju.  9*''  Isa.  50^  Jer.  31^*  Job  36'",  cf. 
Pr,  13*  28^)  ;  the  metaphor  in  waters^  watered  is  agricultural. 
The  reference  appears  to  be  specifically  to  kindly,  generous  con- 
duct toward  others  ;  the  reward  of  such  conduct  is  determined 
by  social  laws  and  by  the  divine  approval.  —  26.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary. Allusion  to  the  practice  of  hoarding  grain  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price.  This  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  OT.  of  this  procedure  so  frequent  in  commercially  devel- 
oped communities ;  Am.  8*"^  speaks  only  of  eager  desire  to  make 
money,  and  of  fraudulent  methods  in  trade.  The  practice  here 
denounced  probably  became  familiar  to  the  Jews  under  Greek 
governments  in  great  commercial  and  financial  centres.  Syr.  and 
Targ. :  He  who  withholds  com  in  time  of  famine  shall  he  aban- 
doned to  his  enemies,  in  which  the  last  expression  is  based  on  a 
misreading  of  the  Hebrew. 


^ 


It.  There  is  a  p&ronomasta  in  ^r»c',  iife*;  the  latter  Stade  would  write  nae^ 
OT  ^^33*  (so  S),  since  the  usual  noun-form  is  "^itr;  the  assonance,  however, 
may  be  intended ;  S  may  he  free  rendering  of  Jg.  The  Participles  express  the 
general  rule;  ni^j?  is  tu  be  understood  in  second  cL  ®  cwipfia  &i  ^iKatbti'^  as 
in  3^,  v.'^^  which  sec.  — 19.  See  note  on  this  v.  above-  Oxnii  the  suff.  in 
ipb,  as  in  alt  Atic.  Vrss. — fj^  j:;  6  (followed  by  &)  vUh  and  Bi-  p;  E  t<:2^ 
lajn  tuts,  apparently  t&king  \i  as  —  -^ywj;  %  demeniia,  perhaps  taking  np-is 
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this  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  the  coodcEsed  expression  of  the 
Heb.  that  such  a  woman  is  a  nngj  etc. 

23.  Cliaracter  determinei  fortuae. 

The  desire  of  the  righteous  issues  only  in  good, 
The  expeclaliun  t>r  the  wicked  in  wrath. 

Antithetic,  ternary,  Desirt  —  expectation.  Lit*  .  ,  .  is  only 
good,  and  .  .  .  is  wrath  (or,  arfvgance) .  The  proverb  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  interpretations,  according  as  we  take  the  predicates 
to  express  qualities  or  results  of  the  subjects.  In  the  first  case 
(De.)  the  desire  of  righteous  men  is  described  as  itself  good^ 
morally  pure,  embracing  praiseworthy  objects,  that  of  wicked  men 
as  selfseekiog,  proud,  arrogant  (such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in 
Isa.  16*',  —  Jer.  48*^).  In  the  second  case  it  is  declared  that  the 
issue  of  hope  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  man 
—  prosperity  (divine  favor)  for  the  one  class^  wrath  (divine  pun- 
ishment) for  the  other;  the  last  word  of  the  verse  commonly 
means  anger^  of  man  (Gen.  49^),  or  of  God  (Isa.  13'^  Zeph.  i^)  ; 
such  is  its  sense  in  1 1*,  where  day  of  wrath  is  parallel  with  {doom 
of)  death.  If  the  first  interpretation  be  adopted,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  that  of  the  wicked 
denied  (Grk.  is  destroyed).  The  second  interpretation  is  favored 
by  such  proverbs  as  10^  ^  11^,  and  by  the  tone  of  the  Book,  which 
in  general  describes  the  consequences  of  actions.  It  is,  besides, 
very  nearly  a  tautology  to  say  that  the  desire  of  a  good  man  is 
good,  that  of  a  bad  man  bad. 

24-26.  Liberality  or  geaeroBity*  and  niggardHneis  or  aTarice, 

24,  One  man  spentls^  yet  still  increases » 

Another  withholds  what  is  proper,  but  (it  tends)  only  Xo  want. 

25,  The  liberal  man  will  be  prospered, 

And  he  who  waters  will  himself  be  watered. 

26,  He  w^ho  withholds  corn,  the  people  curse  him. 
But  blessing  is  on  the  head  of  him  who  sells  it 

24.  Complete  antithesis,  ternary  :  one  spends  and  grows,  another 
hoards  and  declines.  Lit.  there  is  one  who  spends.  The  terms  and 
the  sense  seem  to  be  general — there  is  no  special  reference  to 
almsgiving  (as  in  ^  iis^*),  but  it  is  said  that  a  just  expenditure 
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of  one's  wealth,  in  every  way,  is  rational  policy,  tending  to  gain. 
That  the  reference  is  to  physical  wealth  (and  not  to  thought  and 
act)  may  be  inferred  from  similar  expressions  in  Pi;  {11^^  14^ 
21''),  and  that  a  general  habit  or  policy  is  spoken  of  appears  from 
the  general  character  of  the  terms  employed  :  experience  teaches 
that  the  man  of  liberal  methods  prospers,  and  such  an  one,  it  is 
probably  meant  to  say,  has  the  blessing  of  God,  The  sage  does 
not  seem  to  have  in  mind  a  man*s  care  of  himself.  Proper  is 
that  which  is  just,  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  (the  RV. 
rendering  nwre  than  is  proper  is  incorrect)  ;  want  is  lack,  deficit. 
See  a  similar  thought  in  BSv  TI*^  In  second  cl  the  I^t.  (and  so 
the  Syr.)  has,  incorrectly  :  Others  seize  what  is  not  theirs^  and  are 
ahi^ays  in  want. — 25.  Synonymous  (a  form  of  rare  occurrence  in 
chs.  10-15),  ternary.  Liberal  man  is  lit.  person  (lit,  soui)  of 
blessings  one  who  dispenses  kindness,  beneficence.  Prospered  is 
lit.  made  fat^  metaphor  derived  from  the  condition  of  well- nour- 
ished animals  or  vegetables  (Ju.  9^  Isa,  50^  Jer.  31**  Job  36^*,  cf, 
Pr.  13*  28**)  ;  the  metaphor  in  waters^  watered  is  agricultural 
The  reference  appears  to  l>e  specifically  to  kindly,  generous  con- 
duct toward  others  ;  the  reward  of  such  conduct  is  determined 
by  social  laws  and  by  the  divine  approval,  —  26.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary. Allusion  to  the  practice  of  hoarding  grain  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price.  This  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  OT.  of  this  procedure  so  frequent  in  commercially  devel- 
oped  communities  \  Am.  S*^  speaks  only  of  eager  desire  to  make 
money,  and  of  fraudulent  methods  in  trade.  The  practice  here 
denounced  probably  became  familiar  to  the  Jews  nnder  Greek 
governments  in  great  commercial  and  financial  centres.  Syr,  and 
Targ. :  He  who  withholds  corn  in  time  of  famine  shall  he  aban- 
doned to  his  enemies,  in  which  the  last  expression  is  based  on  a 
misreading  of  the  Hebrew. 


^ 


II.  There  1!  ft  paronomasia  in  -»r»r,  '^■jfc';  the  latter  Stade  would  write  nsr 
or  ^"^yr  (so  S),  since  the  usual  noun-form  is  "^rj*;  the  assonance,  however, 
may  be  intended;  $^  maybe  free  rendering  of  J^.  The  Participles  express  the 
general  rule;  nr]^  is  tu  tie  understood  m  second  ci  ®  <rir^pfia  6i  BiKattaw,  as 
in  J5»  v.*^^,  which  sec.  —  W.  Sec  note  on  this  v.  above.  Omit  the  suff.  in 
inb,  as  in  all  Anc.  Vrsa.^ — ^  ;: ;  S  (followed  by  S)  lA&Sp  and  Bi.  |3;  W  »i^^ 
'^^9^  tfttc,  apparently  taking  p  as  sfn^H^;  %  fl/m^ntta,  perhaps  taking  npii 
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— 16.  Antithetic^  quaternary- ternary  (or,  perhaps,  ternary).  Lit. : 
a  fool ^  on  the  very  day  (on  which  he  receives  an  insult,  a  disgrace), 
his  anger  makes  itself  known  (or,  displays  his  anger)^  but  a  sensi- 
ble man  cavers  up  insult  The  proverb  condemns  thoughtless, 
passionate  resentment,  and  enjoins  calmness  and  deUberateness  in 
the  face  of  insult.  It  does  not  condemn  self-defence,  or  resent- 
ment directed  against  wrongdoing,  nor  approve  weakness,  or  cow- 
ardice, or  reticence  under  all  circumstances ;  it  does  not  relate 
to  forgiveness  of  injuries,  or  to  the  non-resistance  described  in 
Mt.  5'*^;  it  simply  enjoins  calmness.  The  motive  indicated  is 
not  love  or  consideration  for  the  author  of  the  affront,  but  regard 
for  one's  own  interests,  or  for  the  general  well-being.  Quick 
resentment  is  treated  first  of  all  as  a  foolish  thing ;  doubtless  it 
was  also  considered  morally  wrong.  On  the  term  affront  see  note 
on  5^,     Cf.  the  sentiment  of  ii^ 

10.  Jj  ''Em;  ©  tf-irXdYx***";  so  S  {tht  wickid,  their  hoivels  are  c/aied); 
E  viscera.  On  -^  as  =  bowels  «ce  Ges,  TMes.,  and  cf  oni  ufcrn^  and  (in  Arab.) 
reiationship  ;  whether  the  sense  mercy^  ttn^e  is  derived  from  a  stem  —  soft  (cf. 
Arab,  orn),  or  is  connected  with  the  viscera  considered  as  the  seat  of  affection, 
is  uncertain. ^— 11.  }^  2S  iDn;  Gr,  urh  n;  Frank.:  cnS  iDn\  —  For  the  addi- 
tional couplet  in  ^  see  note  t>n  this  v.  above»  anti  notes  of  Lag.  De.  Baumg, 
BL  — 12.  15  Tcn;  6  ^iri^i/Miat,  =  mm;  5C  -  K;  %  desiJerium,  tn -iXT\i 
Hitit,  -<ch;  BL  ^^0J?.  Frank,  makes  cn^  (end  of  v,^*}  out  of  |t?  -icn  iS  (v."-^), 
regards  the  i  of  ^zr\  m  miswriting  of  t  (in  following  jrc*"^),  and  attaching  the 
a  (of  a^)  to  "^,  reads:  Dr->  i3fD  ys'^a,  an  intelligible  sentence.  — Jft  ct";  "^ic; 
0  omit*  "c,  for  which  £  has  laynS  =  Heb,  ncj?:;^;  IL  mufitmentum  pessima- 
rum;  Gr.  Q^z*'\  nic;  Bi.  (omitting  c)  d*j\  The  simplest  reading  of  *  is  that 
of  0,  but  it  is  not  connected  in  its  thought  with  ^;  the  readings  of  Bir  and 
Gr.  are  not  natural;  the  true  text  can  hardly  be  recovered.  —  In  ^  we  may 
read  p^K  for  |^  |n\  E  ^^S'^t  6  iv  6xvpii>t^ffiif  (so  Ew,  Gr.  Kamp.) ;  Bi,  ixc. 
Lag,  suggests  that  p*  may  be  corruption  of  the  p"  (®  ofvijv)  of  «.  For  other 
emendations  sec  No wack.  — 13.  |5  ri"*:;;  0  ifiwtirTu  eh  rayWati,  read  c*pj 
or  «^po.  —  ft  Kir^i,  1  -f  Impf.,  rhetorical  sequence.  —  On  the  additional  couplet 
m  0  sec  Lag,  and  Hickell;  Bi/s  -^tZ'J  w-ipi  (=  ®  ^  6i  cwarrQi^  ir  ir6\ai%)  is 
suspicious  {cry  tn  (he  gale  is  not  the  natural  antithesis  to  have  a  gentle  k&k)^ 
and  the  couplet,  while  it  looks  like  a  bad  tramlation  from  Hebrew,  is  of 
doubtful  origin.  — 14,  On  the  omission  of  JQ  see  note  00  this  v.  above.  — 
15  c*«;  ®  ^wx^  d^^pit,  in  which  ^.  is  probably  interpretation  of  the  Grk, 
translator  (deleted  by  Lag,);  a  z*^\  in  the  Hcb.  wuuld  mar  the  rhythm,- — 
U  n^  ®B,  not  BO  well,  x<t^^«*'^  (2J-  157  X'*/*"^"*  ^"<1  so  5i")-^16*  %  P^'i 
tbc  Vrsi.  understand  the  form  as  Hi^I.  —  %  d!*3;  Gr.  13V3» 
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17-10,  Oodd  and  bad  ipeech. 
'7 


18. 


19. 


He  who  speaks  out  the  truth  aBirois  ju^ice, 
But  a  false  witness  (aftirais)  injustice* 
Sorae  men's  chatter  is  like  sword- thrusts. 
But  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  healing. 
The  lip  of  truth  endures  for  ever^ 
But  the  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  tnomcnt. 


17.  Antilhetic,  ternary.  The  reference  is  to  the  depositions  of 
witnesses  before  a  legal  tribunal.  The  verb  rendered  speaks  eui 
appears  to  have  a  technical  legal  sense ;  it  is  used  of  giving  legal 
testimotiy  in  6''*  14^  '^'*  19^  "j  the  first  line,  therefore,  may  be  trans- 
lated :  a  true  witness  affirms^  etc.  The  rendering  inJusH^t  (the 
word  is  usually  translated  tkceit^  as  in  ii|)  is  supported  by  Job  15** 
^  43^  SS°****f  ^i^d  is  here  required  by  the  antithesis  \i  Justice  be 
written  in  the  fir»t  line ;  but  the  antithesis  may  also  be  truth  .  .  . 
faisthooiL  Testimony  in  a  court  of  law,  says  the  proverb,  is 
public  afEnnation  of  justice  and  order,  or  of  their  contraries ;  a 
false  witness  sins  against  the  fundamental  principle  of  social  life. 
The  prominence  given  in  the  Book  to  the  crime  of  perjury  indi* 
cates  that  it  was  not  uncommon.  On  the  \^xxx\  justice  see  notes  on 
1*2*',  — 18.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit,:  there  is  one  who  chatters 
tike  the  thrusts  of  a  sword^  but^  etc.  The  person  of  first  cL  is 
impliedly  fmtish.  The  verb  of  first  cl.  is  used  in  Lev.  5*  of  the 
unwary  utterance  in  which  a  man  unconsciously  binds  himself  by 
an  oath  (and  so  the  corresponding  noun  in  Nu.  jo**  *^'  "*)  ;  in 
^  106'"  it  describes  a  hasty,  imadvised  speech  of  which  Moses 
was  once  guilty  (Nu.  2o^'*"^)  ;  here  it  means  the  thoughtless  talk 
which,  taking  no  heed  of  what  is  due  to  men,  wounds  them  by 
unkindness  or  imprudence.  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  sympa- 
thetic and  wise  speech  which  heals  suffering  and  saves  from  dis- 
aster* The  proverb  breathes  a  fine  air  of  elevated  benevolent 
feeling,  the  reference  being  not  especially  to  testimony  in  court, 
but  to  general  relations  of  life.  ^  19.  Antithetic,  ternary.  For  a 
moment  is  lit.  "  for  an  eye-wink."  The  affirmation  appears  to  be 
general :  truth,  supported  by  facts,  and  having  the  approval  of 
men  and  God,  is  permanent ;  falsehood,  unsupported  and  unap- 
proved, speedily  passes  away.  Similar  aphorisms  are  found  among 
other  peoples;  Delitzsch  cites  (from  Dukes)  later  Heb.  proverbs, 
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which,  however,  are  probably  based  on  this.  —  Grk.  (de[>arting 
somewhat  from  our  Heb.  text)  understands  the  reference  to  be  to 
courts  of  law  :  true  lips  establish  testimony^  but  a  hasty  witness  has 
an  unjust  tongue,  a  reading  which  resembles  v.^',  but  is  here  less 
probable  than  the  form  of  the  Hebrew* 

20-23.  Of  falsehood  and  folly,  —  Antithetic,  ternary, 

20.  Injustice  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  devise  evil, 
But  they  whose  plans  promote  well-being  are  (juit.* 

21.  No  mischief  befalls  the  righteous, 
But  the  wicked  are  full  of  misfortune* 

22.  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  Yahweh, 
But  they  who  deal  truly  are  his  delight, 

23.  A  mati  of  sense  keeps  back  his  knowledge, 
But  fools  proclaim  their  fool Lahn ess. 

20.  Lit. :  injustice  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who^  etc.,  is  their 
purpose,  belongs  to  their  nature,  and  is  the  product  of  their  acts. 
On  injustice  (RV.  deceit)  see  note  on  v.";   lack  of  fairness  and 


truthfulness  is  injustice.     On  iiwise  nn!  see  3"*  6^' 


Sam.  23".^ 


The  second  cL  in  the  Heb.  reads :  hut  to  the  counseiiors  of  wtH- 
being  there  is  j&y.  The  counseliors  of  weU-being  are  those  whose 
designs  and  plans  are  such  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-beings ;  for  this  sense, //cjw  or  liesign,  set  Isa.  14**.  But 
the  term/^^v  of  second  cl.  stands  in  no  natural  connection  with  the 
injustice  or  deceit  of  first  cL  This  latter  term  expresses  the  purpose 
of  wicked  men,  and  we  should  expect  the  corresponding  terra  of 
second  cl.  to  express  the  purpose  of  good  men,  their  sincerity  and 
equity.  Such  is  the  contrast  given  in  %^*  of  this  chapter,  and 
obtainable  here  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Heb.,  with  the  reading : 
to  the  designers  of  weH-heing  there  is  justice,-— l{  the/>vof  the 
Heb,  be  retained,  the  couplet  must  be  interpreted  to  mean : 
wicked  men  design  injustice,  but  the  good  men,  purposing  good 
to  others,  will  be  rewarded  with  joy  or  happiness.  This  is  a 
possible  but  not  natural  and  easy  antithesis.  In  21^  it  is  said  that 
the  practice  of  justice  is  joy  to  the  just  man,  but  the  omission  of 
the  subject  (the  practice  of  justice),  as  is  here  assumed,  would  be 
hard.  —  On  weii-being  (RV.  peace)  ^  —  **  wholeness,  completeness 
of  being,'*  sec  note  on  3*.     Ccunseiiars  of  weil-heing  ==  henevolent^ 
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righteous  men.  The  interpretation  oi  jay  as  that  which  the  good 
man  procures  for  others  is  hardly  allowed  by  the  Heb. ;  see  10^ 
i^  %\^y  where  the  joy  is  subjective,  and  similar  constructions  in 
10"  II*  ete.^ — %\*  The  doctrine  of  iiill  compensation  in  this  life. 
Mischief  2Md  misfartune  (RV,  eifif)  are  synonymous,  and  here  refer 
not  to  moral  depravation,  but  to  outward  suffering  as  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  God.  On  mischief  as  —  misfortune  see  2a' 
Job  5*  21^®;  on  misfortune  see  notes  on  3*^  6^*  **  11^  13"  14^*  16* 
21",—=  Grk.  Targ,  Syr.  give  a  different  idea  : 

No  injustice  is  pleasing  to  tlic  righteous, 
But  the  ungodly  are  (or,  will  be)  full  of  e^nl. 

This  conception  (representing  a  somewhat  different  Heb*  text 
from  ours)  is  appropriate,  and  may  be  the  original  form  of  the 
couplet  —  22.  The  same  general  thought  is  found  in  lo*^^  ^  la^ 
13*  \b^  2dF,  and  the  same  predicates  in  ti"*  On  ab&mination 
see  note  on  3'**. — ^23,  Wise  reticence  and  foolish  blabbing.  Keeps 
(or  holds')  hack  (lit.  conceals)  =  **  holds  in  reserve,  is  not  forward 
to  display."  The  second  cL  is  lit.:  ihe  heart  {—  mind,  nature) 
cf  fools  proclaims,  etc.  The  verse  is  an  aphorism  of  prudence, 
sagacity,  the  quality  to  which  Proverbs  gives  such  prominence. 
The  fool  rushes  in,  displays  his  folly,  is  despised  and  gets  into 
trouble  ;  the  man  of  common  sense  is  cautious,  reserved.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  circumstances  which  demand  caution;  outspokenness 
under  certain  conditions  is  approved  in  such  passages  as  15*.  But 
the  Book  reflects  a  society  (large  cities  and  arbitrary  government) 
in  which  silence  is  golden.  —  For  keeps  back  Gratz  proposes  to 
read  utters^  but  this  gives  up  the  striking  antithesis  of  the  Maso- 
retic  Hebrew  text,  which  is  supported  by  17*^  "  and  other  proverbs. 


24,  Industry  brings  eucoesi. 


The  hand  of  the  diligent  will  bear  rule, 
But  the  slothful  will  be  tributary. 


Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  binary-ternary).  Praise  of  industry  is 
found  in  10*  x-iF  13*  19**  21*,  and  satire  on  sloth  in  6*"**  24*^^, 
While  the  idea  is  common  to  all  times  and  peoples^  this  form  of 
the  apophthegm  is  suggested  by  political  relations  —  it  is  learned 
rather  than  popular :  a  vigorous  nation  rules  over  its  neighbors, 
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a  feeble  nation  pays  tribute  ;  an  industrious  man  attains  wealth, 
high  i^iosition,  influence,  power  (22*"),  a  slothful  man  loses  his 
wealth  and  becomes  dependent  (u^),  S/af/i/ul  is  ht.  slothful- 
ness.  For  (nbutaty  (=  under  tribute)  see  Ju.  i^*^  i  K.  4*  Lam.  i' 
Isa.  31*.  —  The  couplet  may  be  more  tersely  rendered  : 

The  tiiligcni  bear  rule, 
The  slulhful  arc  underlinga. 

25.  Power  of  sympathy. 

Anxiety  in  a  man's  mind  hows  it  down^ 
But  a  kind  word  rnakes  it  glad. 

Implicit  or  progressive  antithesis,  ternary :  a  kind  word  dispels 
anxiety  and  makes  glad.  Instead  of  kind  (lit.  good)  word  Grk. 
has  good  Tifws^  but  the  antithesis  rather  points  to  friendly,  sympa- 
thetic words. 

17.  J^  no%  Hif.  (T*ithout  subject  expressed  J,  for  which  I^g.  (p.  vii)  pro- 
posts  m\  as  in  f  27'^;  De.  (here  and  on  6**)  defends  |^,  but  the  construc- 
tion is  hardj  and  Lag.*s  reading  seems  preferable;  sec  notes  on  6^'  l^^,  De. 
remarks  that  ebewhcrc  in  Pr,  "*  stands  with  D3T3  (he  should  except  29*);  but 
this  may  he  accidental.  —  6:  4irvitiKPViiiify^v  tri&tiv  iw^yyiWci  Jficato?;  hrii. 
may  perhaps  ( Jiig,)  represent  a  form  of  npn,  taken  as  =  affi,rm  (in  a  court  of 
justice),  though  elsewhere  in  Pr.  (exc.  ig-'^*^  k^K^XQuf)  n  is  rendered  by  iKKQLUi^\ 
Lag/s  suggesliont  nj*,  is  not  probable,  since  this  vl>,  is  regularly  represented 
by  /X/yx***'  (<^f  ■  however,  ^X.  attesi  and  i-wih.  demonstrate^  prove^  in  a  court 
of  law).  — 18,  JS(  123  (KC33),  i^  speak  t/t0ugk(h$sly  (understood  by  ®SE  as 
=  simply  speak)  may  be  mimetic  (hardly  connected  historically  with  /3«t. 
rtf\<y)(€iv)  \  Git  render  freely  promise  (according  to  Lag.  they  read  ncsj). 
—  ®^  fiAx^ip^r^  read,  with  H-P  103  at.,  ^x^^fi^  "^  insert  wi»  with  68. — 
19.  m  1^^  tirr;  0  raropffot  p^firvptoLv^  — '^T^  ^Dn  (Jag.),  the  S  being  taken 
(in  Aram,  fashion)  as  introducing  the  object,  or  perhaps  the  S  had  fallen  out; 
in  ^  also  the  i>^  was  read  improperly  as  ^r. — ^IL  in  *  =  5?,  in  ^  ^  <5;  S  in  • 
free,  in  ■>  follows  0;  Jt  in  ■  =  J^  Jn  •*  follows  0.  (S's  rendering  of  ^  is  thus 
strongly  supported,  but  J|  is  favored  by  the  antithessis.  The  form  "rJ"iK  is 
commonly  explained  as  1  pcrs.  sing,  Hif.  Impf.,  but  it  is  a  noun,  sometimes 
(Jer.  49I'  50*^)  used  adverbially;  it  appears  to  be  an  Inf.  of  Aram,  form  (less 
probably  =  ^n.v,  from  vPj,  with  w  prosthetic).  — -SO.  Jt^  nn,  in  the  sense  of 
menial  coHstruction,  is  a  ilokma  term  (3**  6^-  **  1 4--)  ;  but  sec  also  i  Sam.  23' 
Hos.  lo^"  Job  4''.  —  Note  assonance  in  nij-^c,  nrrctr;  for  the  latter  term  Gr.  pro- 
poses njr?M;  it  is  better  to  read  ^dtz,  —  @  ^011X6^^01;  rcftd  ^i?i«Xei'^>i£voi,  with 
^H  marg  23  (Lag.).  —  2L  H?  .->:k;  ;  0  (and  sk)  ^^)  dp^tfft,  =  niKj,  a  not  improb- 
«ble  reading.  —  32.  K  ^T"*  Cir.  suggests  |e*V*,  as  parallel  td  ^rcr,  but  the  varia- 
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tloii  of  J^  is  natural  and  effective.  — 23.  For  J|  riDJ,  H^p\  r^^H  S  has  Bp6i^s 
(«©3)i  ffLrmrr^fferat  (from  J^l"*),  ipar?  (,':'«),  all  misrcadings,  —  W*,  paraphras' 
ingp  Knpii  *JKD. — ^S  in  *  =  ®»  in  ^  apparently  =  }^,  reDtlering  r*^^w  by  wpc?'3; 
cf,  Pinkuss'  note.  ^IL  =  R*  —  M.  The  adj.  f^m,  in  sense  of  ditigent^  only  in 
Pr.  (cf.  the  vb.  in  2  Ham,  5^*),  elsewhere  (Jsa,  41^*)  sharp;  #  /ifXerrwi?,  free 
renderings  or  (Baumg,)  connected  with  n  /«r^  gold:  cf.  Job  37^^*'"',  where 
/icX,  represents  -^^a,  taken  hy  0  as  one  word,  and  connected  with  "^3  chosen^ 
brilliant^  and  Pr.  12*''^  where  xaf^ap^i  =  n.  —  25*  (5  renders  freely:  4*o^epA^ 
X^o*  =  njHi;  Tapdtrtfet  =  nnr; ;  Jtcafot'  b  added  to  cm  as  inlcrpretation; 
dyytXia  =  131  (it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Gr.»  that  0  read  nnSrs). 
Jj  is  reproduced  substantially  by  SdL,  and  *  by  6;  but  SST  give  the  ^w^.  and 
Tap.  of  ®,  whichi  here  as  elsewhere,  appears  to  have  influenced  these  Vra*. 

26.  A  satisfactory  translation  of  this  couplet  can  hardly  be 
given.  The  second  cl,  //t^  way  of  the  wicktd  miikinh  them  (or, 
kads  them  to  destmction)  is  intelligible,  though  in  form  somewhat 
strange,  A  man's  way  (common  metaphor  for  conduct^  manner 
of  life)  is  described  in  OT,  as  easy  or  hard,  or  as  leading  to  hap- 
piness or  to  misfortuiiCi  or  it  is  said  that  men  go  astray  or  are  led 
astray  (by  God  or  man)  in  their  way,  but  it  is  never  elsewhere 
said  that  the  way  itself  causes  men  to  wander  ;  see  i^^*^^  2**""  3''' 
4*  8^  13"  14^*  15*'''  at, ;  we  should  perhaps  read :  the  way  of  the 
wicked  is  error^  or  th€  wicked  goes  astray  in  his  way.  —  In  con- 
trast with  this  we  expect  in  first  cL  some  such  statement  as  the 
path  of  the  righteous  is  straight  (cf.  15^^),  or  the  righteous  departs 
from  evii  (cf.  i6^0#  but  the  text  offers  no  such  thought.  The 
Heb.,  as  it  stands,  must  be  rendered :  the  righteous  searches  out 
(==  explores,  studies)  his  friend ^  which  here  yields  no  satisfactory 
sense*  A  change  in  the  Heb,  preposition  gives  .  .  .  explores  (the 
way)  for  his  friend  (or,  neighbor)^  which  is  hardly  apposite  \  and 
the  same  remark  holds  of  Ewald*s  translation  (adopted,  appar- 
ently, by  RV.)  .  ,  .  is  a  guide  to  ,  ,  ,^  m  which,  moreover,  the 
rendering  guide  is  unwarranted.  —  The  Anc.  Vrss.  give  no  material 
help.  GrL  :  a  fust  arbiter  will  be  his  own  friend^  perhaps  cor- 
rupt for  the  fust  is  his  own  friend,  or  the  fust  man  knmvs  his 
friend;  Aq, :  he  who  makes  his  neighbor  rich  (lit,  to  abound)  is 
fust  {or  righteous);  Targ.  (followed  by  Saad.  Rashi):  the  righteous 
is  better  than  his  neighbor;  Syr. :  the  righteous  gives  his  friend 
good  counsel  {=  ,  .  ,  is  a  guide  to  ,  ,  ,)  ;  Lat. :  ke  who  ignores 
loss  for  his  friend's  sake  is  fust,  ^  Most  modern  expositors  (fol- 
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lowing  Doderlcin)  prefer  to  change  the  vowels  of  one  word  and 
render  :  the  righteous  searches  out  his  pasture^  that  is,  superior  to 
sinful  desire,  seeks  (and  finds)  moral  and  religious  nourishment  • 
—  a  figure  taken  from  pastoral  life  in  which  good  pasturage  stands 
for  well-being  and  happiness  ( Job  1 2^) .  But  the  expression,  used 
appropriately  of  the  wild  ox  (Job  39**),  is  never  elsewhere  em- 
ployed of  man  (not  in  Ez,  34^*  **),  and  is  somewhat  strange  and 
forced.  The  verb  of  the  clause  is  suspicious ;  it  is  used  in  the 
earlier  literature  of  the  selection  of  a  camping-ground  (Dt,  i® 
Ntt,  lo**)  or  of  a  country,  for  example,  by  Yahweh  (Ez,  20'),  of 
the  investigation  of  Canaan  by  the  spies  (Nu.  13*,  and  frequently 
in  Nu,  13.  L4),  perhaps  of  a  specifically  military  reconooissaoce 
(Ju,  i",  but  the  text  is  doubtful),  later  of  reflection  (Nu.  \^) 
and  intellectual  investigation  ( Eccl.  1 ")  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
appropriate  here. — ^The  simplest  emendation  or  interpretation  is 
that  of  Targ.,  followed  by  AV. :  the  righteous  is  more  excellent 
(marg.  abundant)  than  his  neighbor^  but  this  is  neither  apposite  in 
itself,  nor  related  to  second  cL  We  can  only  surmise,  from  com- 
parison of  14**  16"  21**',  that  the  general  sense  of  the  couplet  is: 
the  righteous  departs  from  evil,  but  the  wicked  strays  from  the 
{right)  way.  The  two  lines  may  be,  however,  wholly  unconnected 
with  each  other. 

87,  The  two  clauses  are  unrelated  to  each  other ;  there  appears 
to  be  a  displacement  —  each  clause  has  lost  its  parallel.  The  first 
may  read  :  the  slothful  man  (lit.  slothfulness^  =  the  man  of  sloth- 
fulness)  does  not  hunt  (or,  rouse,  or,  roast)  his  game — metaphor 
taken  from  hunting-life  ;  the  meaning  of  the  verb  is  doubtful,  but 
the  general  sense  appears  to  be  that  the  slothful  man  is  too  lazy  to 
provide  food  for  himself,  and  must  consequently  suffer;  Kamp. 
regards  it  as  too  corrupt  for  translation.  —The  second  cK  should 
express  the  idea  that  the  diligent  man  does  make  provision  for 
himself,  but  this  meaning  cannot  be  got  from  the  present  text 
The  following  are  some  of  the  translations  which  have  been  pro- 
posed. Rashi  (obtained,  however,  by  an  inversion)  i  the  sub- 
stance of  an  industrious  man  is  valuable  (and  so  AV)  ;  Qamlji, 
Schult.  (followed  by  De.  Reuss,  Now*  RV.  marg;  Str,  Kamp.)  : 

•  So  Hl(2.  Ew.  De.  Bi.  Str.  Kamix 
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a  vaiuabie  possession  (wealth,  substance)  of  a  man  is  diligence 
(or,  io  be  diligent)^  but  the  last  word  is  the  adj.  diligent^  and  can- 
not be  rendered  diligence :  Berth,  Ew.  :  a  precious  treasure  of 
{—  io)  a  man  is  one  who  is  diligent,  that  is,  an  industrious  servant 
—  an  allowable  rendering  of  the  Heb.,  but  an  inappropriate  idea ; 
the  intention  of  the  clause  is  to  praise  the  diligent  man  for  his 
value  not  to  others  but  to  himself.  —  Grk,  (and  so  Syr,)  changes 
the  order  of  the  words  and  reads :  a  precious  possession  is  a  pun 
man^  which  order  is  adopted  by  Umbreit,  Bi.  and  others,  substi- 
tuting diligent  for  pure;  Targ. ;  t/te  substance  (wealth)  of  man  is 
precious  gold,  and  Latin  :  .  .  ,  is  the  price  of  gold,  —  RV.  (and  so 
Noyes)  inserts  a  preposition  :  the  precious  substance  of  men  is  to  the 
diligent.  If,  in  addition  to  this  insertion,  we  transpose  two  words, 
we  have  the  simple  reading  :  the  diligent  man  possesses  (or,  gains) 
wealth  (lit.  there  is  valuable  property  to  the,  etc.),  a  familiar  idea 
in  Prov,,  but  not  obviously  comiected  with  first  cL  Cf.  10*  la** 
15^  19^  20*  al 

28.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  first  cl  reads :  in  the  path  of 
righteousness  is  life  —  the  doctrine,  abundantly  dwelt  on  in  Pro  v., 
that  goodness  insures  a  long  and  happy  life ;  see  notes  on  3*  8"* 
14''*  The  second  cl.,  in  its  present  form,  is  untranslatable  {the 
way  of  its  path  —  not  death,  in  which  not  is  the  imperative  neg., 
and  can  qualify  only  a  verb).  Saad.  Schult.  De.,  mistranslating 
the  negative :  the  ivay  of  its  path  is  immortality  (==  not  death)  ; 
RV.  (repeating  AV,),  adopting  this  mistranslation,  inserting  a 
preposition  (without  italicizing  it),  and  writing  way  of  path  as  one 
word,  renders:  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  is  no  death.  The 
definition  of  way  by  its  synonym  path  is  unexampled  in  Prov., 
and  the  resulting  second  cl.  is  a  simple  repetition  of  first  cl.  The 
form  of  the  negative  here  employed  is  used  only  in  voluntative 
sentences,  and,  if  there  were  a  verb,  we  might  render  :  and  let  not 
the  way  of  its  path  be  death,  an  obviously  impossible  form  of  state- 
ment. The  Anc.  Vrss,  and  some  Heb,  MSS,  and  printed  edd. 
have  to  instead  of  the  negative  (the  difference  involves  merely 
the  change  of  a  vowel),  and  the  clause  should  no  doubt  read: 
but  the  way  of  wickedness  leads  to  death,  or  some  equivalent  ex- 
pression (so  most  modern  critics)  — the  idea  that  the  bad  man 
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will  be  cut  off  prematurely,  or  die  some  unhappy  death.    Cf.  2**-" 
14"  15®,  and,  for  the  iosertion  of  the  verb  leads ^ 


see  14**. 


96.  JB**  is  reproducetl  by  fiSSOL»  but  can  hardly  he  correct;  T>i  cannot 
be  subject  of  Hif.  of  npn.  —  |^  -sn^  gives  no  good  sense  whether  pointed  as 
adj.  or  as  Hif.  of  *\-,  The  text  is  hardly  recoverable  j  the  Vrss.  seem  to  have 
bad  )^.  We  might  read:  pTt  nj^^-io;  (cf,  1 6") ^  but  there  will  then  be  no 
distinct  contrast  of  expression  between  ^  and  ^,  Sec  Lag.  Baumg.  Pinkuss, 
and  note  on  this  v.  above.  — 27.  The  Vrss.  in  general  support  |9,  though,  in 
some  cases,  with  inversions  (see  note  on  this  v.  above).  )Q  f"^n;  0  (and  so  S) 
fMMp^%\  WLgeld.  Gr.  v*  fnn.  Read  in  •»  n  dikS;  n,*?-.  |Si  occurs  in  il*  24*. 
The  insertion  of  cnn  between  the  two  wordii  is  possible,  but  here  hard.  — 
35  T^n  is  taken  by  Rashi,  Qamhi  at.  to  mean  roait^  —  burn^  as  in  Aram. 
(Dan.  3*^),  and  cf.  Arab,  p-^n;  Schvilt.  and  others  compare  Arab,  fin  ivfoiv 
(intrans,);  ^^%\.  meti^  tnc^unttr  {^-ri  III,);  see  Ges.  7>*rj.,  BDB,  De.;  the 
word  is  perhaps  corrupt.  See  t>e*  Rossi.  —  23.  In  •*  for  JIJ  ">«  the  Vrss.  have 
Sk;  and  for  this  reading  in  MS.S,  and  printed  edd.  sec  De'  Rossi,  B-D»  Gins- 
burg,  15  ^3nj;  #  ^itfijffi^^dAwtr  rrufngf/nt ;  5  [jnaK  wuketi;  ^  ttjnaw,  scrth&l 
error  for  jn;  1L  t/nittm,  possibly  far  nanj^  (Baumg.).  Some  word,  standing 
in  contrast  with  inp^v,  must  probably  be  substituted  for  T\2Pi^  Levy,  ChatJ, 
Whh.,  suggests  that  0  read  ajrj,  hut  this  is  not  probable;  Jig.  ^3-50;  Boxt., 
Anturitt  7 17,  thinks  yLvr^ff.  an  insertion  of  the  Grk.  translator;  Lag.  prefers, 
with  161  marg.,  o3i  /tnjtft*r«if(3r;   Bi.  mai?  (see  21^). 

Xm.  1.   Our  Heb,  text  reads  : 

A  wise  son  his  father^s  instruction, 
But  a  BCoflFer  listens  not  to  rebuke. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  In  first  cL,  if  our  Heb.  text  be  retained,  a 
verb,  =  hears  or  regards,  should,  from  the  paralleltsm,  probably 
be  inserted  (so  Targ.  RV,)  ;  Kimp.,  instead  of  his  father's,  reads 
loves  (see  12*,  where,  however,  the  verb  in  second  cL  is  ha  Us)  ; 
Rashi  inserts  J^^^^J  and  i&V€s ;  Saad.  accepts;  Schnh* :  one  is  (or, 
becomes)  a  wise  son  {when)  instructed  by  one's  father;  I^it.  (fol- 
lowed by  De.  Now.  Str.)  :  a  wise  son  is  (=  is  the  product  of) 
his  fa  thefts  instruction,  which  is  a  hard  and  improbable  construc- 
tion. The  verb,  by  scribal  corruption,  has  disappeared  from  the 
Hebrew ;  probably  we  should  read  :  a  ufise  son  heeds  (or,  loves) 
instruction.  —  On  first  cl.  see  notes  on  2*  3'  4^;  on  instruction  see 
note  on  r,  and  cf.  15^*  '*  j  on  scoffer  see  note  on  i'* ;  rebuke  occurs 
tj'  17^  EccL  7*1  etc.  —  In  second  cl.  we  might  expect  foolish  son, 
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as  in  15*,  but  scoffer  (which  occurs  in  9*  as  antithesis  to  wise)  is  a 
more  vigorous  synonym  of  fmL  The  Grk,,  assimilating  the  two 
clauses,  reads  (its  destroyed  being  corrected  to  rebuked)  \ 

A  wise  SOD  is  obedient  to  his  fatber^ 
But  a  disobedient  son  will  be  rebuked, 

to  which,  however,  the  Hebrew  form  is  to  be  preferred* — ^The 
proverb  lays  stress  on  teachableness ;  the  scoffer,  out  of  badness 
of  heart,  refuses  instruction.  Whether  or  not  father  be  retained 
in  the  text,  the  reference  is  especially  to  young  men. 

2.  The  outcome  of  conduct.  —  The  Heb.  is  probably  to  be 
translated : 

From  the  Truit  or  his  mouth  a  man  enjoys  (lit.  eats)  good» 
But  the  cksire  of  the  wicked  is  violence. 

So  the  couplet  is  rendered  by  many  expositors  •  ;  others  f  supply 
in  second  cL  the  verb  of  first  cL  :  ihe  appetite  (lit.  sou!)  .  ,  .  feeds 
on  violence,  but  appetite  in  OT.,  though  it  desires  or  loathes,  is 
full  or  empty,  is  never  said  to  eat.  The  violence  may  be  that 
done  to  others  (which  is  the  natural  interpretation),  or  (as  first 
cl.  suggests)  that  which  rebounds  on  the  bad  man  ;  but  in  this 
last  case  the  expression  (—*' the  appetite  of  the  wicked  for 
wrongdoing  really  brings  violence  on  their  own  heads")  is  round- 
about and  hard.  *-*  The  first  cL  is  substantially  identical  wulh  ii^''*, 
in  which,  from  the  paralleUsm,  we  should  probably  omit  the  goad 
(and  so  Reiiss  here)  ;  but  here  the  antithesis  demands  its  reten- 
tion.—The  form  of  the  Heb.  couplet  is  unsatisfactory:  the  ex- 
pressions **a  man's  words  bring  him  good"  and  "the  desire  of 
bad  men  is  for  violence"  stand  in  no  natural  relation  to  each 
other.  Grk. :  tlie  good  man  eats  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  but 
the  souis  of  the  wicked  perish  untimely:  Syr, :  .  .  .  perish:  Targ. : 
.  .  .  are  snatched  away ;  Gratz  (after  8*)  renders  second  cl :  the 
faith/ess  do  harm  to  themsehrs,  \We  seem  to  have  here  a  disloca- 
tion  —  the  two  clauses  do  not  belong  together.  The  first  cl. 
should  perhaps  be  assimilated  to  the  corrected  form  of  12**,  and 
the  second  cl.  might  then  be  retained,  with  the  sense  that  bad 
men  desire  to  act  violently  (that  is,  to  gain  wealth  by  unjust 


•  Lfct  Sa»d,  Rashi,  De.  Zdck.  Str.  Kiwnp.  t  Scholt.  Berth.  Ew.  RV. 
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means).  An  antithesis  is  gained  by  adopting  the  Grk.  reading, 
or  by  rendering :  a  good  man  enjoys  the  {good)  fruit  of  his  mouthy 
but  (or,  and)  the  wicked  harm  themselves.  On  wicked  (ox ^faith- 
less) see  note  on  2",  and  on  violence  note  on  3" ;  cf.  also  notes 
on  lo*^"  i2"26«. 

3.  Speech  mnst  be  cantioiu. 

He  who  guards  his  mouth  preserves  his  life, 
He  who  opens  wide  his  lips  —  it  is  ruin  to  him. 

Exact  antithesis,  ternary  (or,  quaternary-ternary).  Warning 
against  incautious  speech,  as  in  io^°  17".  The  warning  is  always 
in  place,  even  in  everyday  affairs,  but  is  especially  appropriate 
under  a  despotic  government  or  in  any  ill-regulated  society  (such 
as  abounded  under  the  Persian  and  Grk.  governments),  where  an 
imprudent  word  may  cost  a  man  his  Hfe.  The  reference  is  obvi- 
ously to  the  physical  life,  not  to  the  soul  (as  the  Heb.  term  may 
sometimes  be  rendered)  as  the  seat  of  moral  and  religious  expe- 
rience.    Cf.  BS.  9^,  and  the  Syr.  Menander,  p.  70, 1.  12. 

4.  Sloth  and  induBtry. 

The  slothful  desires  and  has  not, 
The  diligent  is  richly  supplied. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Contrast  of  results  of  industry  and  idleness. 
Lit.  the  soul  of  the  slothful  and  the  soul  of  the  diligent^  in  which 
soul  is  the  physical  principle  of  life,  =  desire,  appetite.  Richly 
supplied  is  lit.  made  fat  (ri^*  i5»  28^  Dt.  31^1/^  23^)  ;  fatness, 
originally  the  sign  of  animal  and  vegetable  health  and  vigor,  is 
used  as  general  symbol  of  prosperity.  The  shiftlessness  of  the 
lazy  man  is  similarly  denounced  or  ridiculed  in  6^"  \2^  19^^  20* 
aL  The  (Irk.  (omitting  the  neg.)  :  the  idle  desire y  but  the  hands 
of  the  active  (or,  strenuous  or  manly)  arc  diligent  (perhaps  error 
ioT prosperous)  ;  Lat.  (repeating  the  verb  in  first  cl.)  :  the  slothful 
will  and  will  not,  =  is  too  lazy  to  decide  or  to  act. 

5.  Men's  relation  to  truth. 

The  righteous  hate  deception, 

But  the  wicked  act  vilely  and  shamefully. 
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Antithetic,  ternary.  The  subjects  are  sing,  in  the  Hebrew.  De- 
ceptian  (lit.  a  false  thing)  includes  all  words  and  deeds  opposed 
to  truthfulness  (cf.  CoL  3'  E|>h,  4^).  As  in  first  cL,  so  in  second 
cL  the  verbs  more  naturally  express  an  attitude  of  mind  (cf.,  for 
this  rendering,  10*  12*  14**  17^  19^^)  ;  deception  ^vik  and  shame- 
ful action  *  Other  translations  (which,  however,  fail  to  bring  out 
a  distinct  antithesis)  are  :  brings  into  evil  odor  (or,  disgrace)  and 
shame  (Schult.  De.  Str,  RV.  raarg.)  ;  is  loathsome  and  comes  to 
shame  (RV,)  ;  is  ashamed  and  without  confidence  (Gik.)  ;  is 
ashamed  and  put  to  the  Mush  (Targ.) ;  acts  badly  and  brings 
shame  (Saad.)  ;  confounds  and  shall  be  confounded  (Lat.). 

6.  Preservative  power  of  probity. 

Righteousness  preserves  him  who&e  conduct  is  per  feet, 
But  wicked  nets  destroys  the  sinner. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  the  perfect  of  walk;  the  Heb.  seems 
intended  to  read :  innocence  of  walk^  and,  m  second  cL,  sin^  but 
the  concrete  terms  are  preferable  in  the  Heb.  text  as  well  as  in 
the  Eng,  translation.  In  second  cl.  the  Anc.  Vrss.  have  (not  so 
well)  sin  destroys  (or,  carries  off)  the  wicked.  On  the  OT;  con- 
ception perfect  see  note  on  2\  and,  on  the  general  statement  of 
the  earthly  consequences  of  good  and  evil  conduct,  notes  on  i"*  " 
3^*  10^,  etc. — ^  There  seems  no  reason  to  hold,  with  Lag.,  that 
righteousness  here  =  almsgiving ;  the  natural  opposite  of  wicked- 
ness is  goodness  in  general  Lag,  refers  to  v,^  *  (on  which  see 
notes),  and  inclines  to  take  sin  {^  offence  against  the  theocratic 
order)  as  subject,  but  for  this  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity. 
On  the  OT.  relation  between  righteousness  and  almsgiving  see 
note  on  10*,  —  Righteousness  may  save,  and  wickedness  destroy, 
through  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  or  through  the  directly 
manifested  ^ivor  or  disfavor  of  God,  who  remembers  and  reckons 
acts  for  or  against  racn  (Gen.  15*  Ez.  ii******).  This  verse  is  lack- 
ing in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Grk,,  perhaps  by  scribal  oversight. 

7.  Boeiol  pretence. 

Some,  having  nothingt  pretend  to  be  rich, 
Other*,  being  wealthy,  prciend  to  be  poor, 

•So  RashI,  Ew.  ICminp. 
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Antithetic,  binary  (or,  ternary-binary).  Apparently  a  condemoa- 
tor)'  reference  to  two  contrasted  weaknesses,  namely,  foolish  Jove 
of  display,  and  equally  foolish  miserlmess,  conduct  which  is  doubt- 
less to  be  met  with  at  all  times.  Or,  there  may  be  special  allu- 
sion to  a  state  of  things  which  was  common  in  the  disordered 
period  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Greek  princes  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  when  there  were  often  pressing  reasons  for  making  a  show 
of  wealth  or  poverty.  The  moral  is  that  men  should  be  simply 
honest  and  unpretentious.  In  second  cl*  there  might  possibly  be 
an  allusion  to  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  to  give  alms  (see 
note  on  preceding  verse),  but  such  allusion  is  not  obvious. 

8.  Wealth  aa  a  protection  againit  enemies. —The  text  of 
second  cl.  appears  to  have  su/Tered  from  scribal  error.  The  Heb, 
of  the  couplet  reads : 

A  man^s  wealth  is  random  for  his  life, 
But  the  poor  man  docs  doi  heed  rchukc, 

in  which  the  predicate  of  second  cl  is  identical  with  that  of  v.^*, 
and  stands  in  no  relation  to  first  clause.  It  is  not  the  character- 
istic of  the  poor  to  reject  admonition,  and  the  connection  calls  for 
the  statement  that  the  poor  man,  not  having  money  with  which  to 
buy  off  his  prosecutor  or  oppressor,  must  suffer  the  legal  or  illegal 
consequences  of  his  crime  or  misfortune ;  see  similar  references 
to  the  social  disadvantages  of  poverty  in  14^  19*^^  50^*.  Examples 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  money  alone  saves  life  abound  in  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  (and  cf  the  reference  to  murderous  rapac- 
ity in  Ez.  22*^),  The  predicate  of  second  cl.  may  be  erroneous 
scribal  repetition  from  v.\  and  should  perhaps  read  something 
like  has  no  friends^  or  is  a  prey  to  his  enemies.  Or,  the  second  cl. 
may  be  repetition  of  v,^**,  with  erroneous  stjbstitution  of  poor  man 
for  scoffer;  in  that  case  it  has  nolhing  to  do  with  first  clause.  — 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  clauses.  Saad. :  [wealth,  rightly  used  in  good 
works,  saves  life]  but  he  is  poor  who  Heeds  not  the  at/monition  of 
God;  Rashi :  the  poor  does  not  hear  reproach  (from  the  good 
rich  man,  who,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  jihns),  or  he  7tdio  is 
poor  (in  the  knowledge  of  the  law)  hears  rittt  the  admonition  (of 
the  law,  and  therefore  does  not  escape  evil)  ;   Midrash  Haggada 
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(cited  by  Rashi)  refers  the  clause  to  the  payment  of  tbe  half- 
shekel  obligatory  on  all  Israelites  equally  (Ex,  30^^),  so  that  the 
poor  man  is  not  exposed  to  contempt  for  his  poverty  ;  De,  points 
out  that  the  reference  cannot  be  to  the  old  legal  commutation  of 
the  death-petiaky  to  a  fine,  for  this  is  restricted  to  one  case  (Ex. 
2 1*^),  and  even  then  the  offender  does  not  escape  threatening  or 
rebuke,  and,  if  he  cannot  pay  the  fine,  must  suflTer  death  (cf.  Ex* 
22'»(5f»^  ;  Schult.  agrees  in  general  with  Saad,,  holding  the  meaning 
to  be :  true  riches  is  that  (namely,  wisdom  and  virtue)  which 
saves  a  man  from  death  (^  49^^*^  )i  and  he  is  poor  who  does  not 
heed  admonition;  Ewald  Likes  the  second  half  of  the  clause  as 
subject  (an  improbable  construction),  and  translates;  vff  he 
became  poor  ivJw  ncier  heard  an  accusittiim  (reference  to  legal 
proceedings)  ;  some  *  lake  rebuke  as  ^  threat  (a  sense  which  the 
word  nowhere  else  has),  and  understand  the  meaning  to  be  that 
the  poor  man,  secure  in  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  to  be  robbed 
of  (jcantabii  vacuus  coram  lairone  viator)^  hears  or  heeds  not 
threats,  is  not  concerned  with  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  op- 
pressor—  These  renderings  are  all  forced  and  improbable;  the 
first  clause  simply  points  out  the  value  of  wealth,  apparently  in 
evil  or  corrupt  times,  as  a  means  of  security  (by  bribery,  and,  in 
general,  by  procuring  powerful  protection),  and  the  second  cL 
either  belongs  to  another  couplet,  or  must  be  emended  so  as  to 
give  a  contrast  to  first  clause.  The  emendation  wicked  for  poor 
does  not  furnish  a  contrast.  —  On  ransom  see  note  on  6"**.  In  the 
present  case  the  rich  man  is  exposed  to  the  legal  and  other 
assaults  of  the  powerful,  and  saves  his  life  by  a  payment  of  money. 
Sec  lo'"^,  and,  contra j  11^. 

Zm.  1,  In  *  par  or  ^2?  may  have  fallen  out;  cf.  i'  4*  8**  19*^  aL  Dimock 
(cited  by  Dys.)r  ^^**f  tor  JB  3k;  Kamp.  a^**  (if  this  be  atloptcd»  "^PD  and  3hk 
should  be  traosposcd);  Bi.  inserls  prep,  p  before  -*PC,  but  ihe  resulting  con- 
iitniction  is  hard,  ^*  uiri^xoof  may  represent  rrc  C*o  in  21^,  where»  however, 
Jag.  proposes  to  read  /ir^j«oot),  or  may  be  free  rendering  of  j^;  in  •*  dr^KWif 
—  ptjp  »t\  «nd  irfAi  apparently  represenls  T^  (assimilation  to  form  of  *) ;  tw 
4vwXff^()Q  n-^jri)  is  perh,  corruption  of  iv  dwnX'f  (Jag,,  »cc  v*'),  —  ST  inaerts 
Sapo  in  ■,  and  B  pcpcr.  In  ^'  S  follows  <5  freely.  On  IE  «:^P3,  to  be  read 
HPHD  (so  £),  see  Levy,  t,¥,  wpja,  and  Pinktai. — ^For  '©s  4  MSS,  have  nuv^ 

•  UiiiK  Dt'.  Now,  Reuss.  Nayes,  Zdck  Sir,  Kamp.  RV. 
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after  lo^.  —  2.  In  ■  ^  renders  as  in  I2^*»;  for  f^  C'^k  *d  6  has  6iKaio^6rttt, 
perh,  reading  p-rs,  perh,  imitating  ii*^  (Baanu),  (5^  6XavvTai  du/wt  may 
represent  ]$  Dm  (the  euU  fate  which  overtakes  the  wicked),  or  orn,  from 
005  (Capp.  CnV.  .Sixr.,  IV.  4,  5^  cf.  Lag.  Baum.  Pink-),  On  dwrpoi  cf.  Frank, 
on  II*\  The  word  does  not  of  itself  render  D::nv  but  only  in  conjunclion  with 
Bome  other  term,  as  piriik,^  h  connection  between  ■  and  ^  might  be  got  by 
inserting  30  after  cn  (so  &),  and  supplying  in  **  a  verb  parallel  to  ^3«\  Sec 
note  on  this  v,  alHJve.  —  Instead  of  ^in^  7  MSS.  and  BibL  Sonc»  have  jr3i:^%  and 
so  sen  Vcnet,,  as  in  1 2^*.  —  8.  The  stem  pt'u  in  Arab.  =  go  forth^  separate 
otters  seif  {Kh^n  tramgress,  act  unreitrainedly)  ;  in  Aram.,  iaust  to  go  for (k  or 
atvay^  £ut  off;  in  Heb.  came  io  go  afarty  open  wide  (Qal  only  here,  Pi. 
Ez,  i6**). — 4.  In  jBi  *?JP  1-0:  the  ^  may  be  petrilied  sign  of  Norn,,  as  in  >n*n. 
Gen.  I**  aLt  ij3»  Nu.  24^  **,  ij^rt,  ^  1 14*^  perh.  to  be  read  *j^;d  (the  form  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Pr.),  or  Aram,  anticipator}*  suff.  (elsew^here  in  Pr.  only 
14*^,  on  which  see  note),  or  we  may  ( with  Bi.)  omit  it  as  scribal  error,  E  adds 
the  snff .  to  the  second  '*roj  also,  —  With  jr^  cf.  Assyr,  mc-h,  |!r-r.  —  ®,  not  so 
well,  omits  vn\  1L  takes  it  as  negation  of  nixrt: :  vu/i  et  non  vuit  piger, 
@i&lL  render  ^ij'  j  as  =  *^yp.  —  5.  |^  r«5*,  from  r«a;  better  L^r.  from  c?3. — 
0  oiJx  ?l«  irappiyWai'is  free  rendering  of  J^  "^en^;  on  Ssee  Pinkuss.^ — 6,  One 
MS.  has  3]^;?-^,  and  one  £K:^-t,  Read  CK-^^n  instead  of  J^  rwon.  The  subst.  on 
occurs  a  number  uf  times  in  Pr,  (2'  10^  19*  20'  2S'*),  the  sing,  adj,  here,  t6** 
29^",  the  sing,  ccr  i^*  2*^  1 1*  *»  28^"  *«.  —  For  the  stem  n^O  cf.  the  Arab,  sense 
go  beyond,  and  Awrw  mftr  (land  for  sowing)  j  in  Heb.  Pi.  turn  over,  destroy ; 
subst.  n^P  departure  from  ( going  i*ey  and)  the  right  vf&y^  falsify.  —  The  couplet, 
found  in  <5^  "'^  "'^  '^*^  "^^  S'*  Clem.  Prucop.,  is  lacking  in  0^,  probably  by 
scribal  inadvertence;  its  sentiment,  though  of  the  most  general  nature,  is 
appropriate,  and  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  is  natural.  —  8,  For  }Q  i"i  Frank, 
suggests  r;r^;  see  note  on  this  v,  above.  If  this  emendation  be  adopted,  the 
two  lines  of  the  v.  must  be  held  to  belong  to  different  couplets.  J^  ^"^pJ; 
3  aireiKiv.  On  this  word,  and  on  W  Kp;?3t  &  tfPH2t  sec  critical  note  on  v.* 
above. 

9.  Ptnnanent  prosperity  of  the  rightaoTW. 

The  light  of  the  righteous  *  shines  brightly, » 
But  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  goes  out. 

Antithetic^  ternary.  Skints  i^righiiy  is  in  the  Heb.  rejoices,  an 
expression  not  appropriate  in  the  connection.  Statement  of  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  good  and  bad  men  under  the  figure  of  houses, 
one  brightly  illuaiinated  (symbol  of  hfe,  prosperity,  joy),  the 
other  in  darkness  (symbol  of  adversity  and  death)  ;  see  the  full 
form  of  the  figure  in  Job  18*.  Light  and  lamp  ^f^  synonymous 
(so  in  Job  18*),  not  symbols  respectively  of  divine  providence  and 
human  sagacity  (De.,  who,  inappropriately,  refers  to  6**).     For 


some  general  parallels  in  Talmudic  and  other  writings  see  Hilz. 
Dc.  (the  references  in  Malan  are  scarcely  appropriate). — 
Another  emendation  (Frank.)  is:  iighi  rtjmces  ilu  righkaus, 
which  gives  a  less  marked  antithesis  than  the  reading  here 
adopted.  Grk. :  there  is  light  to  the  righkous  always,  perhaps  a 
free  rendering  of  our  Heb,,  perhaps  based  on  a  different  text 
The  Grk.  adds  the  couplet : 

Crafty  souls  go  iLStray  in  sins. 

But  the  righteous  pity  and  arc  merciful. 

For  the  first  cL  cf.  2^  6^,  and,  for  second  cU,  i^  57**;  the  two 

clauses  have  no  special  connection  with  each  other.  The  couplet 
is  not  improbably  a  combination  of  glosses* 

10.  Pride  as  source  of  discord.     The  Heb.  reads : 

Pride  cause*  only  strife. 

But  with  those  who  take  counsel  is  wisdom. 

Antithetic,  ternary- binary,  Cf.  ii*-'^  12^  15'^  24'.  According  to 
this  reading /r///if  (haughty  self-confidence)  is  set  over  against  the 
disposition  to  take  counsel^  which  is  the  sign  of  rational  self-dis- 
trust ;  and  such  pride,  bringing  one  into  conflict  with  others,  is 
thus  foolishj  while  the  opposite  disposition  is  a  mark  of  wisdom, 
A  distincter  antithesis  is  gained  if  (with  Hitz.,  after  ii^  on  which 
see  note)  we  read:  with  the  humble  is  wisilom  (for  which  the 
change  required  in  the  Heb.  is  not  great)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reading  of  the  text  is  intelligible,  and  is  perhaps  a  designed 
variation  of  that  of  11*.  The  general  sense  remains  the  same^ 
tk&se  wht^  take  counsel  (RV,,  not  so  accurately,  the  well-adt^iseil) 
may  be  described  as  humble  or  modest.  The  proverb  is  directed 
against  litigiousness  and  general  quarrelsomeness  and  offensive 
assertion  of  one's  supposed  rights,  perhaps,  also,  against  the  obsti- 
nate pride  of  rival  princes,  which  frequently  led  to  wars.  —  Grk, 
(with  different  text)  :  a  dad  man  does  evil  hy  insolence^  but  they 
who  Judge  themsehes  are  wise^  in  which  the  antithesis  is  less  clear 
than  in  the  Hebrew.    The  couplet  should  perhaps  read  : 

Pride  engenders  strife, 

But  with  the  bumble  is  wisdom« 

humble  being  taken  as  =  unassuming. 
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11.  Besults  of  legitimate  and  iB^itimate  accamulation  of 
wealth. 

Wealth  gathered  ♦  in  hzsit  •  grow-s  smull. 
But  he  who  gradually  amasses  locreases. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  Heb.  reads  :  wea/t/i  (got)  from  not/ting- 
ness  (or,  vaniiy)^  in  which  vanify  is  by  soiiie  •  taken  as  —frauds 
swindling;  but  the  word  means  only  **a  breath,  something  transi- 
tory, practically  non-existent  "  (f>t.  32*^  Job  7'"  Eccl.  i''),  a  sense 
which  is  here  inappropriate  (since  wealth  built  tip  from  nothing 
may  be  praiseworthy)  >  and  does  not  offer  a  good  contrast  with 
the  fallowing  gradua/fy.  Comparison  with  ao'"*^  28^  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Grk.  and  the  Lat.  are  right  in  reading  in  hitste^  ; 
the  expression  probably  looks  to  abnormal  methods,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws  of  industry  or  inheritance  (as  by  son 
from  father),  but  fraudulent  business  procedures,  extortion,  and 
the  like.  A  man  who  becomes  rich  in  this  way,  says  the  proverb, 
is  likely  to  lose  his  wealth ;  the  reference  is  probably  to  reckless 
expenditure  in  luxuries,  dissipation,  specuktions  and  illegal  ven- 
tures, not  to  divine  retribution ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  legiti- 
mate industry  will  be  accompanied  by  caution  and  thrift.  This  is 
obviously  the  observation  of  a  man  who  lived  in  a  commercial 
community. — The  rendering  wealth  dwindks  away  sooner  than  a 
^rm/A  (Umbreit,  Noyes)  is  in  itself  inappropriate  (since  a  breathy 
here  =  nothing,  cannot  dwindle),  and  does  not  stand  in  contrast 
with  second  cl.  —  The  translation  fy  labor  (RV,),  instead  of 
gradually^  is  improbable.  —  The  Grk.  inserts  the  explanatory 
phrases  iniquitously  (in  first  cl.),  righteously  (in  second  cl), 
which  latter  Targ.  renders  a  ft d  gives  to  the  poor  (see  note  on  lo')* 
—  Grk,  adds  :  The  righteous  is  merciful  and  lends,  on  which  see 
note  on  v.*. 

12.  Hope  fuiailed  and  unfuMlled. 

Hope  deferred  makes  the  heart  sick. 
But  desire  fulfilled  is  a  tree  of  life. 

Antithetic,  ternary,  Hope  and  desire  are  synonyms  —  each  =  **  the 
thing  desired  or  hoped  for."    Fulfilled  is  lit.  having  come.    Instead 


•  Schttlt.  De.  Str. 


t  So  Vog,  Hits,  £w.  VtAiam,  Hi.  Kamp.  al. 
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of  hope  deferred  we  might  render  extended  waiting — the  sense 
would  be  the  same.  Heart  is  not  the  emotional  nature,  but  the 
whole  inward  man ;  on  tree  of  life  see  notes  on  5^*  1 1**.  The 
proverb  has  no  ethical  bearing ;  it  is  true  without  reference  to  the 
moral  character  of  desire.  The  Grk.,  mismiderstanding  the  scope 
of  the  saying,  writes  good  desire, 

13.  Safety  lies  in  abedieace.     The  Heb.  reads: 

He  who  despises  the  word  is  treated  as  tlebtor  to  it, 
But  he  who  fears  the  commaDdment  is  rewarded. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Is  treated  as  debtor  is  lit.  has  been  forced  ^ 
give  a  piedge.  According  to  the  Jewish  law  the  debtor  deposited 
with  the  creditor  some  article  as  pledge  (Ex.  ^^^'^^  Am.  2*  Job 
22**  Pr.  20^'^^/.)  or  mortgaged  his  house  or  land  (Neh,  5*),  and 
the  creditor,  if  the  debt  were  not  paid,  might  take  possession  of 
the  debtor's  property  (Mic.  2'),  and  even,  if  this  did  not  suffice, 
of  his  person,  and  his  wife  and  children  {2  K.  4^  Isa,  50*  Neh. 
5^).*  So,  our  text  declares,  he  who  offends  against  the  word 
(that  is,  the  law)  is  regarded  as  a  debtor  to  it,  and,  if  he  do  not 
meet  his  obligation,  will  be  punished,  while  he  who  fears  and 
obeys  will  be  rewarded  (cf.  11"').  The  sinner,  it  is  said,  exists 
on  sufferance  for  a  time ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  dis- 
charge his  obligation  by  obedience,  or  submit  to  his  fate.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  a  natural  representation,  and  a  shght  change  of 
the  Heb.  gives  the  simpler  reading  : 

He  who  despises  the  word  will  perish, 

But  he  who  fears  the  comiaaiKl  will  be  safe. 

The  term  word  may  mean  **  law  in  general " ;  possibly  it  =  word 
of  God^  with  specific  reference  to  the  divine  law  given  to  Israel. 
The  punishment  and  reward  may  come  from  man  or  from  God. 
Cf,  notes  on  i^  3'  16* — Gratz  unnecessarily  emends  to  :  he  who 
despises  strife  .  .  ,  and  he  who  fears  contention  ...  —  Grk.  adds 

the  triplet  x 

A  crafty  son  will  have  no  good  things 

But  the  affairs  of  a  wise  servant  will  be  prosperoQS, 

And  bis  path  will  be  directed  aright. 

•  Se«  Howackt  ^*^*  Arck,,  pp.  353  it 
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This  is  apparently  a  scribal  addition,  taken,  perhaps,  from  some 
current  collection  of  proverbs  (not  from  Ben-Sira)  ;  the  second 
and  third  lines  perhaps  form  a  doublet.  The  thought  is  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  our  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  which,  however,  the 
only  parallel  couplet  is  17*.  — ^The  lat.  adds  the  couplet  given  in 
the  Grk.  after  v."*. 


14.  Wifidom  is  life-giving. 

The  leaching  of  the  sage  ia  a  fountain  of  life* 
Whereby  one  may  avoid  the  snares  of  death. 

Ternary,  progressive  (second  cl.  =  predicate  of  first  cl.),  in  form 
a  single  sentence,  contrary  to  the  norm  of  this  part  of  the  Book ; 
14*^  is  nearly  identical.  The  two  lines  give  two  different  figures. 
The  second  cl.  is  lit, :  io  avoids  etc.  On  fountain  t>/  life  see  note 
on  10"*  Ttacking  (Heb.  tera^  =  "content  of  the  instruction." 
Snares  of  death  are  snares  set  by  death  (as  fuwler  or  hunter),  or, 
more  probably,  snares  of  which  the  result  is  death,  as  in  first  cL 
the  result  of  the  fountain  is  life.  The  sage  (see  22^'  24^  i*^  2*)  is 
the  man  of  experience  and  wisdom,  the  teacher  (public  or  private) 
whose  instruction  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  guide  in  everyday 
afTairs.  The  sages  appear  to  have  formed  a  recognized  class  at 
this  time,  and  to  have  performed  the  function  of  Heads  of  schools 
or  Professors  of  the  philosophy  of  life.  Then-  teaching  related  to 
matters  of  common- sense  prudence,  and  to  the  more  nearly  ideal 
conception  of  right  and  wrong ;  it  included  the  observations  of 
practical  sagacity,  and  the  prescriptions  of  a  strictly  ethical-reli- 


gious view  of  life  ;  see  notes  on  i- 
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the  guide  of  life  is  not  the  immediate  divine  word  of  the  Prophets 
or  the  divine  rule  of  the  Tora,  but  human  reflection  illuminated 
by  divine  wisdom  —  a  difference  which  indicates  a  new  phase  of 
development  of  Israelitish  moral  and  religious  thought.  ^ — The 
Grk.  gains  a  contrast  by  reading  second  cL  :  insi  thefoaiish  dies  by 
a  snare^  an  improbable  form  (cf.  12^),  An  antithetic  form  might 
be  expected,  but  cannot  be  got  by  any  natural  emendation  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  idea  of  the  proverb,  as  it  stands,  is  that  integ- 
rity (probably  religious  integrity)  brings  long  and  happy  Ufe,  as  in 
3"  a/. 


9.  1^  rcr*;  SS  »pj;  1^  tsftificaU  reading  Pi,  (bo  Frank,),  but  the  order 
of  words  does  not  favor  ihis  reading;  ©  ffiA  rai^^f,  pefh»  paraphrase  of  ft,  con- 
trast to  the  extinpiuhed ol  ^  (Jag.)»  hardly  for  resc**  ij  txitrnkd  (Lag.),  possibly 
for  TKth  or  ^cn;  see  Schleusn.  who  thinks  that  a  word  (perh.  xap^^»^)  has  fallen 
out.  One  MS,  of  De  R,  has  n:5i%  Gratz  would  emend  to  n"^T^  (cf,  2  K,  3^ 
Isa,  58^''  Job  9^),  a  iDore  natural  reading  than  that  of  ft,  and  here,  probably,  to 
be  adopted;  nay  ts  nowhere  else  used  of  a  light.  —  For  Heb.  translations  of  the 
couplet  added  in  ®  sec  Ew.  and  Bi,;  cf.  note  on  this  v.  above,  —  10.  ft  axvj; 
Hi,  (not  improbably)  api,  after  1 1^;  ®»  freely,  ^oirrwr  /iri7v<^^j^f  (sec  12*), 
—  ©  j?i  for  ft  p-^.  It  is  better  to  omit  ^~\  and  the  1  of  pta  as  corrupted  repeti- 
tion of  preceding  ly. —  11-  ft  ""3^^;  ^  iwK^wmhfk^ikiv^t^  fistinaia^  38C 
follow  6,  with  modifications.  Read  (with  Ew.  Reuss»  Lag.  Kamp.)  *^;3S.  —  ^^ 
^,  _  M  according  to  the  task  or  the  day,  gradually  *'  (cf.  Levy,  NHW.,  for  the 
late  Hcb.  use) ;  *i^3  would  mean  **  by  the  labor  of  one's  hand.*'  0  adds  at 
end:  8i*faiof  o^JCTcf/jft  *fai  *cix/>5' — 1^-  S  gives  an  elaborate  paraphrase  of  % 
making  of  it  a  full  couplet:  Kptlaff  iit¥  ii^px^P**^^  [B*  —  m^mjh]  §oij9Qit  [k*' 
106.  248,  A  al  ^oviBftv}  KapSl^  Tod  iwayyeXXofiivov  xal  th  iXwtStt,  &y<tvTOi^ 
=  btiter  speedy  http  than  halting  promise.  Some  MSS.  of®  (23, 106.  149^1/,) 
and  ^  here  add  the  line  above  given  at  end  of  v,!*^  while  others  ( 106.  24S) 
omit  ft''.  As  the  form  of  ft  is  obviously  original,  these  variations  exhibit  the 
liberties  and  uncertainties  of  Grk,  scribes  (sec  Bauiu.),  — 13,  On  the  Heb, 
represented  by  the  addition  in  0  (found  also  In  5)  see  Ew,,  Bi.,  and,  on  the 
texts  of  ®  and  B,  Baum.  Pinkuss,  —  Gr,  reads  3-^  for  -^3^,  and  rue  strife  for 
T\\r^^  Better  Frank.,  who  omits  ^%  and  reads  s^C*  (0  w7ia(i^i)  for  ft  D>r«%  — 
14.  In  •»  0  has:  h  U  tmm  irwh  Tavl^ot  ffawtrai,  ^  trpao  PC*  ^Oai  (so  Baum.; 
Jag,  "lo);  but  the  collocation  die  ^  snare  1%  hard.  We  should  perh,  expect 
some  such  form  as  pij  "^P\  —  %  and  one  Heb.  MS,  have  no^n  for  ft  Qsn, 

15.  Value  of  intelligetice.     The  first  cL  reads: 
Fine  intcUigcncc  (er,  good  seme)  wins  favor* 

The  expression  (sta  *?3C?)  which  stands  as  subject  of  the  clause 
signifies  intellectual  penetration  or  fineness  ( i  Sara,  25') ,  or  wis- 
dom in  the  most  generai  sense  ((^  11 1^*^)  (in  Pr,  3*  the  text  must 
be  changed)  ;  the  substantive  is  the  distinctive  term  in  Prov,  for 
sagaeity,  discretion^  prudence  (t2*  16**  19"  23*,  and  so  Ezr.  8**), 
Here  the  reference  is  to  that  fine  perception  of  propriety  which 
makes  a  man  discreet  and  courteous  in  hts  dealing  with  his 
fellows,  whereby  he  wins  their  favor ;  the  term  cuitttre  (suggested 
by  De.)»  understood  to  include  both  intellectual  and  social  fine- 
ness, may  convey  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew,  —  With  this  idea  the 
second  cL,  as  it  now  stands,  cannot  be  brought  into  clear  relation. 
Lit.  it  reads  :  The  way  (conduct,  manner)  0/ the  wicked  (Caiithless) 
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is  permanent  (enduring),  in  which  wickedness  is  not  a  natural  con- 
trast to  infdii^fftLf,  and  the  conduct  or  manner  of  life  of  the 
wicked  is  described  not  as  bringing  disfavor,  but  as  permanent^  a 
term  used  everywhere  else  in  a  laudatory  sense,  as  indicative  of 
strength,  but  never  with  ethical  significance.  It  is  employed  to 
describe  a  stream  as  perennial  (Am,  5-*  Dt»  21*^  74^*) »  or  men 
(Jer.  5^'^  49^*  50**  Job  12"),  or  their  abode  {Nu.  24-*),  or  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  (Mic,  6'),  as  enduring,  a  bow  (Gen,  49*^*),  as 
standing  fast,  sure,  the  sea  as  having  a  permanent  place  or  flow 
(Ex.  14^^),  and  pain  as  perpetual  (Job  35^^).  The  renderings 
hard  (AV.  Str),  rugged  (RV.),  unfruitful,  desolate  (Reuss,  Zock,), 
uncultivated  (i>e.),  are  unwarranted  by  etymology  or  usage. 
Schultens  understands  it  as  =  tenacious ^  inflexible ^  that  is,  in  a 
bad  sense,  but  such  a  sense  does  not  belong  to  it ;  the  clause  can- 
not mean  :  the  manner  or  conduct  of  bad  men  is  characterized  by 
an  iramovableness  which  pays  no  respect  to  the  claims  of  others. 
Grk.  Syr.  Targ. :  are  destroyed;  Lat. :  whirlpooL  —  The  true  read- 
ing is  uncertain.  The  translation  of  AV,  \  the  way  of  transgress- 
ors is  hard  has  been  by  many  readers  understood  to  mean  that 
transgressors  have  a  hard  time  of  it,  or,  that  the  modes  of  proce* 
dure  of  bad  men  are  cruel  —  senses  which  are  foreign  to  the 
words.  The  next  verse  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  original  text 
contained  some  such  expression  as  **  the  conduct  of  fools  is  hate- 
ful" (or,  "breeds  enmity"),  or,  less  probably,  "is  their  destruc- 
tion" (Grk.),  or  (Frank.)  "is  emptiness"  (cf  BS.  41^^*),  The 
two  lines  appear  to  belong  to  different  couplets*  —  After  the  first 
cl,  the  Grk.  adds  the  apparent  variant : 

Atid  to  know  the  law  is  the  part  of  sound  understanding, 

the  first  half  of  which  reads  like  a  gloss  on  the  expression  wins 
favor  —  one,  that  is,  gains  the  favor  of  God  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  law.  But  the  line  is  found  in  the  Grk.  at  the  end  of  9^"  also, 
where  it  is  tnore  appropriate ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  here  inserted 
merely  because  of  the  common  expression  sound  understanding 
(  =  Jine  in  te/ligen  ce  ) . 

16.  Good  sense  and  its  lack  shown  in  conduct. 

The  man  of  sense  shows  intelligence  in  all  he  does, 
But  the  fcK)l  mftkes  a  displsiy  of  folly. 
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Antithetic,  tema^>^  The  Heb,  has,  in  first  cL :  Every  man  of 
sense  acts  with  knowtedge  (or,  intelligence)  ;  the  transposilioji 
(with  Syr.  Lat/)  of  the  every  {=  all)  gives  a  better  form  to  the 
sentence.  The  adj,  sensi^e  ( =  qf  sense,  RV.  prudent )  is  a  com- 
mon term  in  Prov,  for  the  expression  of  intellectual  sobriety  and 
acuteness ;  what  is  here  said  is  that  a  man  of  this  sort  acts  with 
due  regard  to  circumstances,  while  the  fool  spreads  out  or  displays 
his  ignorance  and  folly  like  a  pedlar  who  openly  spreads  his  wares 
before  the  gaze  of  all  men.  Cf.  12^  15^.  The  reference  appears 
to  be  solely  to  intellectual  qualities, 

17.  Good  and  bad  messengers. 

An  *  incompetent '  mt-ssenger  <  plungci  one  ■  into  misfortune, 
But  a  trustworthy  envoy  insures  success. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  In  first  cl.  the  Heb.  has  wicked  ^nd /alls  into  : 
but  it  is  the  business  capacity  of  the  messenger,  and  not  his  moral 
character,  that  is  in  question  (so  in  25"),  and  the  predicate  refers 
(as  in  second  cL)  not  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  messenger,  but  to 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  his  incapacity  entails  on  his  em- 
ployers. The  correction  requires  only  the  omission  of  one  letter 
and  the  change  of  two  vowel-points.  The  terra  enzfoy  occurs 
again  in  25^;  in  Isa.  iS^  Jer.  49'*  (=  Obad.*),  and  perhaps  in 
Isa.  57^*  it  means  a  politjca!  or  governmental  messenger,  an  am- 
htssador,  but  the  mare  general  name  envoy  is  preferable  as  suiting 
all  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  reference  is  prob- 
ably to  private  as  well  as  public  negotiations,  and  to  afi*airs  of 
every  description  for  the  settlement  of  which  an  intermediator  is 
required.  The  terms  incompetent,  tmstworihy^  misfortune^  heals 
are  of  general  (not  primarily  ethical)  import,  —  Insures  success^ 
Ut.  is  health,  that  is,  is  a  source  of  health,  the  agency  by  which  a 
sound,  prosperous  condition  is  attained.  See  4**  6**  12"  14"'  15* 
16**  29'  Mah  4*  (3*^).t  The  second  cU  states  not  that  the  good 
messenger  heak  or  remedies  the  mistakes  of  the  bad  messenger  of 
first  cl.>  but  generally  that  such  an  one  is  helpfiiL 

*  1  n  Jos,  9^  the  word  should  be  changed  so  as  to  agree  with  v.l^. 
t  On  the  term  in  Excl.  lo*  (=  quitt  or  concUiaiinj  demtoMor)  ct  Siegfried  (in 
Nawack)  and  Wildeboer  (in  Marti), 
T 
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18.  Finaitcial  auccesi  tlie  reward  of  doeiUtj  and  cautioiL. 

Poverty  and  shame  will  be  the  lot  of  him  who  rejects  inatruction. 
But  he  who  regards  admonition  will  be  honored. 

Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  qyaternary-ternary) .  Prudent  regard  to 
advice,  says  the  sage,  insures  success  in  life  ;  the  maxim  is  a  gen- 
eral one,  and  leaves  room  for  cases  in  which,  for  moral  or  other 
reasons,  one  must  go  against  the  counsel  of  friends.  The  primary 
reference  is  to  commercial  success.  The  shame  {disgrace)  is  that 
which  usually  attends  poi}ert\\  and  the  honor  is  that  which  is  given 
to  wealth.  The  principle  involved  (caution  in  decisions)  has,  of 
course,  a  wider  scope.  Cf.  la*  15^^.  The  instruciian  and  admo- 
nition may  be  understood  (but  less  probably)  to  refer  to  general 
moral  and  religious  teaching.  —  The  Grk.,  against  the  parallelism^ 
inverts  the  order,  rendering  :  instruciion  removes  (or,  averis)  pov- 
erty and  dishonor, 

19,  Two  displaced  hnes,  each  of  which  has  lost  its  proper  par- 
allel Line  : 

Desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul, 

liut  it  is  an  abomination  to  fools  to  depart  from  eri]. 

The  first  cL  is  substantially  identical  with  second  cl  of  15*^,  and 
the  second  cl.  with  second  cl.  of  29^,  in  each  of  which  couplets 
there  Is  a  distinct  antithesis.  A  connection  here  between  the  two 
lines  has  been  sought  *  by  paraphrasing  :  **  desire  fulfilled  is  pleas- 
ant, and  thus  fool5  cherish  their  evil  desire,  and  will  not  abandon 
it,**  or  (Wild.)  :  *'the  desires  of  good  men  are  granted  by  God, 
but  fools  cannot  expect  such  a  blessing  " ;  but  these  interpreta- 
tions are  forced,  and  contrary  to  the  style  of  Proverbs,  in  which 
the  connection  of  thought  is  simple  and  obvious ;  cf.  18',  in 
which  the  foofs  pleasure  is  defined,  and  see  notes  on  13**  29^, — 
Grk,  (followed^  with  some  variations,  by  Syr.  Targ,)  has : 

The  desires  of  the  righteous  gladden  the  soul. 

But  the  deeds  of  ihe  unrighteous  are  far  from  knowledge; 

which  in  part  represents  a  difTerent  Heb.  text  from  ours,  and 
seems  to  be  in  part  a  religious  interpretation  of  our  first  clause. 
Similar  religious  interpretations  of  the  first  cl  are  given  by  Rashi, 

•  lUshi,  SchylL  Dc  Remts,  Sir,  a/* 


Delttzsch,  and  others,  but  it  obviously  contemplates  a  general  non- 
moral  fact  of  human  experience. 

20.   Om  choosiEg  associates  wisely. 

Walk  with  the  wise,  and  thou  wilt  become  wi»e» 
But  he  who  associates  with  fools  will  smart  for  it. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  In  first  d.  the  Heb.  margin  (assimilating  the 
construction  to  that  of  second  cl.)  reads :  he  wh^  walks  .  ,  ,  be- 
cemes,  Wiii  smart  (see  ii^^)  is  lit,  will  be  made  (or,  become) 
bad  {^wili  came  into  evil  case);  there  is  an  implied  contrast 
between  this  einl,  the  result  oi  f&lh\  and  the  good  or  advantage 
which  is  derived  from  wisdom,  ,  In  the  Heb*  of  second  cU  there 
is  an  assonance  :  roe  k'sliim  yerS'a.  The  power  of  association  to 
mould  character  is  referred  to  in  i^"  2^^  4**  16**  32"  **  23**  28^^*. 
The  wise  may  be  in  general  men  of  good  sense,  or  the  reference 
may  be  specifically  to  sages,  men  who  sought  and  taught  wisdom. 
The  verse  may  be  an  admonition  to  attend  the  schools ;  cL  BS, 
39I-*  EccL  12^", 

15,  At  end  of  ■  Bi.  adds  lont  (presumably  for  the  metre's  sake), — A  \r^tf 
(00  the  stem  see  BDB)i  apparently  an  dative  form»  made  (as  in  South  Sem.) 
by  prcf.  Kj  sporadic  in  No.  Semitic;  O  iv  AirmXtiq.  (and  so  J&)  ;  flT  (appaxcnlly 
following  both  fl  and  0)  ^^^  HTa^  Hem  Mmni;  %  varago,  Jag.  supposes 
that  #  read  a-^«  ih^ir  calamity  (l'^  24''*  Job  21'^  al,)^  Gr.  ti3k;  neither  of 
these  would  account  for  1^  t*orago,  ^  may  possibly  be  free  reodcring  of  jg, 
Frank,  "vrip  (see  Job  b^*  1 2**  BS,  4i^'*)i  which  is  not  satisfactory  in  itself,  and 
secures  no  good  contrast  between  the  clauses. —10.  )|^  nu-p  o-ij?  h^.  better 
(as  apparently  ^^IL)  7  ^  ^^\  %  takes  7  '*  as  defining  relative  clause  (Pink.); 
cf.  16*.  Grat/  proposes  ^sf  for  Jj  "^2.  — 17.  %  1»*^3;  0  ^SortXt i5f .  —  J|  ;m; 
read  jn  (so  Cratz).— J^  ^9^  read  Hif.^ft"  (so  Reuaa,  Now.  Bi.  Gr.  Kamp. 
Frank.);  cf.  7*  ig**.  —  Jft  OJ'iw*  ply.  of  extent  and  emphasis.  —  ntno  may  be 
pointed  a*  subat.  or  as  Pi.  Parlcp.;  Sf  freely,  j^i^rrat  a^^r.^ll.  Before 
1^  p^b  insert  ^.  — 19,  |Q  n*nj  n^r;  ^  #ir*ffi/^t  c6«re^*3i'  (68.  106.  a/*  Compl. 
dffr^t^K),  in  which  ft>a.  is  probably  insertion  to  gain  a  religious  tone,  though 
it  may  represent  a  Dpnt  (cf.  note  on  21*');  9  ipya,  =  may  (Jag.)  for 
]5  n3j?ri;  4xi  yi^td^ebif,  =  ynr,  for  J^  jT"^!:.  —  I  ^1*1  fugiunt^  as  if  D'^0  or  "^0*. 
On  a  reading  Qijr'"*,  for  ]^  0^0?,  see  Dc'  Rossi.  —  80.  Kcthib  •  (followed  by 
0),  two  In^pvs.  in  conditional  sentence;  Qcri  (followed  by  ^CIL)  has  Partcp, 
and  Impf.,  as  in  **,  —  Jj  ?">*;  €*  Y^.i^tfiJo'eTat,  =  Nif.  or  Hof.  of  ;n*;  1^,  freely, 
similis  tfficietur ;  in  ^  i&C  =  ||. 
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21,  22*  Eecompense  of  rigliteousiiess  and  tmrighteoasness. — 
Antithetic,  ternary.  The  doctrine  of  earthly  reward  according  to 
conduct;  see  notes  on  3*^". 

21,  Misfortune  pursues  sinners, 

But  good  fortune  is  the  lot  of  the  righteous^ 

22.  The  good  miin  leaves  wealth  lo  his  children's  children, 
But  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  righteous, 

21.  Misfortune  is  lit.  rvU ;  good  fortune  is  simply  good  In  the 
Hebrew,  On  the  terms  sinners  and  righteous  see  notes  on  i*-  *" 
2**.  The  second  cl.  is  lit :  he  (or,  one)  recampenses  t^ie  righte&us 
with  good.  The  he  is  by  some*  taken  to  refer  to  God  (Yahweh), 
but  this  is  improbable,  since  such  omission  of  the  divine  name  as 
subject  occurs  nowhere  else ;  others  f  understand  the  subject  to 
be  the  indefinite  one^  and  render  the  verb  as  passive  {the  righteous 
are  recompensed)^  a  construction  possible,  but  hardly  employed 
except  where  the  connection  points  naturally  to  a  definite  subject ; 
still  others  would  construe  good  as  subject  {good  reivards  the 
righteous),  taking  it  as  — *^  the  Good  One,"  God  (but  God  is 
never  in  OT,  called  simply  "the  Good  One"),  or  as  =  "pros- 
perity"  (but  this  expression  represents  the  reward^  not  the  re- 
warder).  It  is  perhaps  better,  following  the  Grk.,  to  change  the 
verb  into  overtakes,  and  make  good  (corresponding  to  evil  in  first 
cU)  the  subject:  good  overtakes  (^  is  the  lot  of)  the  righteous; 
for  this  use  of  the  verb  see  Isa.  59'  Job  37^,  The  sense  is  un- 
affected by  this  change  of  text.  The  Pass,  form  of  the  verb  in 
the  Heb,  is  found  in  11^*  13^.^ — 22.  The  term  good  describes 
that  which  is  satisfactory  of  its  kind,  well  adapted  to  its  ends,  as 
food  (Gen.  5*^),  or  land  (Ex,  3*)  ;  used  of  persons  it  may  mean 
beautiful  (Gen.  24"  i  Sara,  9*),  or  kind  (i  Sam.  25^  ^  73'),  or 
moraiiy  exemplary*;  here,  from  the  parallelism,  it  is  equivalent  to 
righteous^  as  in  12*  14^*'".  The  reference  is  not  to  successful 
thrift,  or  to  the  kindhearted,  liberal  man  who  by  dispensing  bless- 
ing is  himself  blessed  (as  in  1 1^),  but  to  the  morally  good  man 
whose  obedience  to  law  is  rewarded  with  worldly  prosperity.  The 
ethical  use  of  the  term  is  frequent  in  Prov.,  less  frequent  in  Pss*, 
elsewhere  rare.     The  bequeathal  of  wealth  to  descendants  was  in 


>  Saad.  Now.  Sir.  and  apparently  Schult  f  Lat  De.  RV. 
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Israel  (as  among  ancient  peoples  generally)  a  crowning  test  of 
prosperity.  This  blessing  is  said  to  come  to  the  righteous^  but 
not  to  sinners,  whose  wealth,  on  the  contrary,  passes  (by  natural 
laws)  into  the  hands  of  the  good.     On  sinner  see  notes  on  8* 


23.   The  Hebrew  yields  no  satisfactory  sense.     It  reads  ; 

The  fallow-ground  uf  the  poor  yields  (lit.  is)  abundance  of  food, 
But  many  a  man  perishes  (or,  is  swept  away)  by  injustice. 

The  statement  of  first  cl.  is  opposed  to  common  observation  and 
to  the  declaration  of  lo^*,  and  uses  the  strange  term  faiicnv- 
ground  instead  of  some  general  word  for  "  land  "  ;  the  second  cl. 
is  vague  (the  injustice  may  belong  to  the  perishing  man  or  to  his 
destroyer) ,  and  between  the  two  clauses  there  is  no  obvious  rela- 
tion—  the  productivity  of  a  poor  man*s  land  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  man's  perishing  by  injustice.  A  sufficiently  free  para- 
phrase may,  indeed,  supply  the  needed  connection :  "  even  the 
fresh  land  (which  requires  severe  labor,  and  is  presumably  of  mod- 
erate productive  power)  of  a  (pious  or  industrious)  poor  man 
yields  abundance  of  food,  while  many  men  (reiatively  rich)  by 
their  unjust  actions  (fail  to  get  nourishment  from  their  land,  and 
in  the  end)  are  destroyed."  •  But  these  insertions  overpass  the 
limits  of  allowable  interpretation.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  Xhtpoor  man  of  first  cL  is  diligent  or  righteous  —  this  cannot 
be  properly  inferred  (by  contrast)  from  the  injustice  of  second  cl. ; 
nor  is  the  poor  man,  as  such,  ever  commended  in  Prov-  (not  in 
19^,  and  not  in  3**)  ;  moreover,  a  man  supplied  abundantly  with 
food  is  hardly  to  be  called  ptH>r  (cf.  v.**).  — The  Anc.  Vrss.  vary 
considerably  from  the  Heb.,  and  from  one  another.  Grk. :  the 
righki^us  shaii  pats  many  years  in  wealthy  hut  the  unrighteous 
shall  be  speedily  destroyed ;  and  that  there  were  variations  in  the 
Greek  versions  is  shown  by  the  rendering  of  the  Hexaptar  SyriaCj 
which  is  based  on  the  (ircek  text  of  Origcn :  the  great  enjoy 
wealth  many  years ^  hut  some  men  perish  little  by  little;  Pesh.  Syr. : 
those  who  have  no  habitation  (or,  means  of  subsistence)  [that  is, 
the  poor]  waste  wealth  many  years ^  and  same  waste  {it)  [or,  per- 

•  So  subtlantmlly  £w.  De.  Reuss,  Now.  Str. 
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haps,  by  emendation,  ferish']  €ompktely ;  Targ, :  the  gnat  man 
devours  the  land  of  the  poor^  and  some  men  are  taken  away 
( =  die)  unjustly  (or,  without  judgment )  ;  Lat. :  there  is  much 
food  in  the  fresh  land  of  Du  fathers  (=  chiefe,  heads  of  families), 
and  (or,  but)  for  others  it  is  collected  without  judgment.  The 
medieval  Jewish  commentators  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  translating 
the  verse.  Saad, :  food  (that  is,  the  manner  of  one's  eating)  is 
often  a  sign  of  poverty^  and  many  men  are  carried  off  without 
judgment  (that  is,  without  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  or  with- 
out dying  a  natural  death);  Rashi  allegorizes.  —  Frankenberg 
emends : 

The  ffttlow-ground  of  the  wicked  yields  ahundance  of  food. 

And  wealth  gathered  by  injustice. 

But  such  a  general  affirmation  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Pr.g  the 
translation  wealth  collected  is  not  probable,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  fallow-ground  remains,  —  The  Hebrew  text  appears  to  be 
corrupt  beyond  emendation, 

24.  The  rod  for  children. 

He  who  spares  his  rod  hates  his  son^ 
But  he  who  loves  him  chastises  him. 

Antithetic,  quaternary-ternary  (or,  ternary) ,  Spares  =  withholds, 
fails  to  use  (it  does  not  mean  "  uses  slightly  ")  ;  see  lo^  ii**  17^ 
21^  24"  Gen.  jz^''  ^  19^^'^*'  Job  7^^  Chastises  is  lit.  seeks  with 
chastisementj  ^  deals  (with  him)  by  chastisement ;  the  verb  does 
not  contain  the  idea  of  *'  early,  betimes,  dihgently  "  (De.  RV.  al)  ; 
see  notes  on  1^  7^*  8^^  1 1^.  The  proverb  simply  commends 
bodily  chastisement  as  a  means  of  training  j  details  are  left  to  the 
judgment  of  parents;  on  chastisement  sec  notes  on  i*-*.  Similar 
sayings  are  22^  23^  29";  the  regulation  of  Dt.  21^*"**  (infliction 
of  death  on  a  disobedient  son)  seems,  in  the  later  postexilian 
period,  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.* 


•  On  methods  of  corporal  punishment  of  children  ^mon;  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  see  Becker,  Charides,  Exc.  to  Sc.  I,  and  Gaiius,  Exc  II  to  Sc  I,  and 
A,  Ziromem,  Tht  Home  Lift  of  the  AncUnt  Greeks  (transl  firom  the  Germ,  of  H, 
BUimner)»  p.  96;  for  Chinese  and  other  apophthegms  relating  to  this  pciini  see 
MakD, 
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25.  Belation  of  rigkteouBiieBs  to  supply  of  bodily  wautB. 

The  righteous  has  enough  to  satisf/  his  appetite, 
But  Ihc  wicked  Silvers  lack  of  food. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit. :  the  righitous  eais  ( =  has  food  enough) 
ia  the  miisfying  of  his  appetite^  but  the  belly  of  ihe  wicked  lacks. 
On  appetite  {=  anitnal  life  or  soul)  see  notes  on  6*  i^.  Belly  \s 
the  middle  part  of  the  body,  rarely  the  outer  surface  (Job  40" 
Cant,  7'*'^),  usually  the  interior,  including  the  womb  (Gen.  25^ 
al)  and  the  cavity  containing  the  bowels,  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
general  feeling  (Job  20*")  or  as  the  receptacle  of  food  (here  and 
18*  on  which  see  note)  ;  it  thus  comes  to  stand  for  the  man's 
being  or  personality  (ip  17"),  or  the  combination  seul  amd  belly 
expresses  the  whole  being  (1^  31^^**')'  'h^  reference  in  the  prov- 
erb ts  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  bodily  needs,  food  standing  for  all 
the  physical  necessaries  of  life  ^  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  spiritual 
needs,  of  which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  words ;  the  inward 
life  of  spiritual  experience  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  always  under  the 
general  terms  wisd&m^  fear  of  Yahweh,  and  the  like.  On  bodily 
compensation  in  this  hfe  see  notes  on  i"**^  2*'",  etc. — The  dis- 
tinctness of  the  phraseology  of  this  verse  brings  out  in  sharp 
relief  the  indistinctness  of  v."*. 

21.  S  3b  oSf'^;  0  Ka,ra\-iiii.ftrai  d^y^H;  read  33  itr'  (Ew.  Kamp.);  Bi, 
O^i^y,  QtUz  oS*^  epu  rys\\  Lag-  suggests  that  the  word  was  written  *^v\ 
out  of  which  0  made  iv^i  J£g.  regardi  cie*'  as  the  word  read  by  0*  miswriting 
of  aSe?\  —  SS.  To  undcretand  nn*  as  subj.  of^^nr  h  onRatural  and  unnecessary. 
Before  33  Bi,  insert*  3?w,  but  cf.  12*.  —  IL,  i^\\y,Jiii&s  et  nepoies,  —  83.  #  may 
be  based  on  J^:  dUaioi  (Jag*  c-^s*%  for  J5  ^f****)  irotija'owriii'  (perh.  Aram.  lajT 
pass  time,  for  J^  '^^k)  ip  ir'Kadri^  (^  -ij  tattt/^  taken  as  =  wtalik)  frij  iroXXd 
(=  Jf  T>)t  MiKQt  5i  (free  rendering  of  Jj  r^%  to  bring  out  contrast  with 
Sfjcatoi)  droXoOirrtt4  (=15  ^coj)  &vrT6tiMt  (perh.  free  rendering  of  J8  ^"^3 
03 B?::,  possibly  =  a «pr.  omitting  k'^3).  &  =  B,  except  that  in  •  it  bos  periph- 
rasis for  /par  instead  of  righUous^  and  renders  ft  ^3«  by  n^w^  and  in  ^  also 
has  i^3i»*»  whichi  however,  may  be  scribal  error  for  naw  (Pink,).  The  Vrat. 
appear  ihus  to  support  the  text  of  ft,  but  furnish  no  suggestions  for  its 
eiiiendation.  —  Frank,  reads  qrr*!  for  ft  2;r«-',  and  takes  r^  as  =  weaith  ;  this 
latter  is  here  hard»  and  the  resulting  couplet  is  unsatisfactory.  On  r^  see 
BDB.  —  M.  ft  ">CJ*J  ^-inc*,  '^  with  two  objects,  as  ot,  2  K.  19'^;  the  suft» 
refers  to  the  son,  not  (Ew.  a/.}  to  'C.  —  &  ^ri^eXwi  irat^ctJci,  probably  not 
reading  -10*0  (Pink.),  but  taking  'C  as  =  i^eA  cartfuUvy  and  rendering  the 
phrase  according  to  Grk.  idiom  (as  RV.  according  to  Eng.  tdiom).     This 
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Wisdijm  builds  the  house, 
FoHy  tears  it  down. 

The  Statement  then  is  that  wisdom  is  constructive,  folly  destruc- 
tive, of  the  family  and  the  best  life,  The  objection  to  this  emen- 
dation is  that  wisdom  and  folly  are  not  personified  elsewhere  in 
chs.  10-29  >  ^^  isolated  case  might,  however,  occur.  —  The  word 
w&mtn  being  omitted,  the  first  Une  of  this  couplet  is  identical 
with  first  line  of  9\  from  which  it  may  have  been  taken,  and  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  given  it.  Or  the  expression  may  have  been  a 
common  one  in  gnomic  discourse,  and  may  have  been  employed 
by  different  writers  in  different  senses. 


8,  Identity  of  integrity  and  piety. 


He  whu*e  life  is  updght  fears  Vahwcb, 
But  he  whose  ways  are  wicked  despises  him. 

Antithetic,  qua  ternary- ternary  (or,  ternary).  Lit.  he  who  walks 
in  his  uprightness  (but  the  his  should  be  omitted),  and  he  who  is 
wicked  (crooked)  in  his  ways.  That  is,  the  good  man  shows  by 
his  conduct  that  he  reverences  God  who  demands  uprightness, 
while  the  bad  man  practically  sets  him  at  defiance.  —  Subject  and 
predicate  may  be  reversed,  so  as  to  read  :  He  who  fears  Yahweh 
is  upright  ,  ,  .  he  who  despises  him  is  had,  and  the  resulting  sense 
is  substantially  the  same  as  before.  The  first  translation  defines 
moral  conduct  by  the  man's  relation  to  God,  the  second  defines 
the  man's  attitude  toward  God  by  his  moral  conduct.  The  first 
is  perhaps  favored  by  the  Hebrew  order  of  words.  —  On  wieked 
(  =  crooked^  RV*  perverse)  see  note  on  2^. 

3.  DiieretiDn  in  ipeech. — The  couplet  reads  in  our  Hcb.  text : 

In  the  lEtoulh  uf  the  fool  is  a  sprig  of  pride, 
But  the  lips  of  the  wise  preserve  them. 

Implicit  antithesis,  quaternary -ternary  (or,  ternary).  The  word 
rendered  sprig  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT.  only  in  Isa,  1 1 ',  where  it 
signifies  a  small  branch  shooting  from  the  stock  of  a  tree ;  here 
the  branch  of  pride  springs  from  its  stem  in  the  fool's  mouth. 
The  line  simply  characterizes  the  fooKs  language  as  proud ;  but, 
as  second  cL  declares  the  preservative  effect  of  wise  speech,  we 
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may  probably  infer  that  some  elTect  of  foolissh  proud  speech  is 
implied  in  first  d.,  and  this  effect,  according  to  the  parallelism  in 
the  present  Heb.  text,  touches  the  fool  himself^- pride  harms  or 
destroys  him  (as  in  ii*  i6"  29**).  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
we  should  not  omit  the  thefu  in  second  cl.,  and  interpret :  "  the 
fool's  words  are  proud  (insolent  toward  others),  but  the  words  of 
the  wise  are  helpful  (preservative  of  others)**'  This  would  accord 
better  with  the  function  ascribed  in  Pr.  to  utterance.  —  The  Anc, 
Vrss.,  instead  of  sprigs  have  goad  or  rod.  If  this  translation  be 
adopted,  we  may  regard  the  r&d  off  fide  as  wounding  others  (Syr. 
Targ.  Ew,  Str.  and  perhaps  Grk.) ,  or  as  a  scourge  to  the  fool  him- 
self (De.  Reuss,  Ztick.),  —  a  md  for  pride  (Kamp,)  ;  Hitzig  (by 
a  change  of  text)  :  a  rod  for  his  back  (cf  26',  where,  however, 
the  word  rendered  rod  is  different).  But  the  translation  rod  is 
doubtful,  and  the  expression  is  not  quite  natural  The  rendering 
insokncf  (Barth)  instead  of  sprig  (or,  rod)  is  not  probable, — 
Elsewhere  the  Ups  of  the  wise  are  said  to  give  food  (10**),  to  dis- 
pense knowledge  (15'),  or  to  keep  knowledge  (5*),  here  to  save 
(cf,  10'^).  As  the  Heb.  verb  is  sing.,  De.  would  assume  wisdom 
as  subject  {the  lips  of  the  wise^  imsdom  preserves  them)^  but  this  is 
violent  and  unnecessary  ;  it  is  easier  to  take  the  verb  as  plural  — 
The  proverb,  like  many  others,  assumes  the  identity  of  speech 
and  thought,  and  enjoins  prudence  in  words. 

4,  Importance  of  the  ox  far  the  farmer.  —  Antithetic,  binary. 
The  Heb.  text  may  perhaps  be  translated  (as  in  RV.)  : 

A^Tiere  there  are  no  oxen  the  crib  \a  clean, 

But  abundance  of  produce  comes  by  the  strength  of  the  ox. 

This  form,  however,  does  not  offer  a  good  contrast  in  the  clauses 
—  we  expect :  "  no  oxen,  no  produce  '^ ;  the  rendering  dean  (in 
a  physical  sense)  is  doubtful  (elsewhere,  except  Cant.  6'',  the 
word  means  "morally  pure,"  Job  11*^  24*,  etc,),'  ^"d,  in  any 
case,  the  sense  required  is  not  clean ^  but  empt)\  a  meaning  that 
the  Heb.  term  never  has ;  nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  say  that 

•  On  Ihc  use  of  the  word  in  Cant  6*  see  the  Comms.  of  Budde  (in  Marti)  uul 
Sie^ritd  (in  Nowack).  In  ^  ]8^(^<>  (»  a  S,  29^)  the  corresponding  noun  is  em- 
ployed 10  descrit>e  the  hands,  but  as  a  figure  of  moral  puritjt 


^ 
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where  there  are  no  oxen  the  crib  is  clean.  A  slight  change  of 
text  gives  for  the  first  hne  the  rendering : 

Where  there  are  no  oxen  ihere  h  no  corn. 

In  the  second  line  we  should  expect:  *' many  oxen,  much  prod- 
uce," a  statement  that  may  be  got  from  the  present  text,  since  the 
itrength  ( =  working  power)  of  oxen  is  in  proportion  to  their 
number ;  the  precise  statement  is  that  the  crops  depend  on  the 
ox,  the  anima!  used  in  ploughing*  —  The  couplet  slates  a  fact  of 
agricuUural  economy  :  a  wise  farmer  will  see  to  it  that  his  oxen 
are  numerous  and  in  good  condition.  Care  of  animals  is  imphed, 
but  not  for  their  sake.  The  duty  of  kindness  to  working  animals 
is  enjoined  in  12^*^  Dt  25^ 

5.  Tru«  and  fake  taitimony. 

A  trustworthy  witness  docs  not  Ue, 
But  a  false  witness  utters  lies. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  thought  is  identical  with  that  of  12^^,  on 
which  see  note ;  the  man  makes  public  affirmation  of  truth  or 
falsehood.  The  proverb  is  aimed  at  the  crime  of  false  testifying 
in  a  court  of  law.     Cf,  6**  14^  19^. 

0.  Wisdom  comes  only  to  the  eerions.  /^ 

The  scoffer  seeks  wisdom  nnd  finds  it  not. 

But  to  the  man  or  understanding  knowledge  is  easy. 

Antithetic,  quaternary- ternary.  Wisdom  =  knmvkdge^  acquaint- 
ance with  right  principles  and  methods,  here  especially  in  things 
moral  and  religious.  The  term  scofftr^  as  used  in  Prov.»  while  it 
is  often  a  synonym  of  wicked,  ungodly,  always  contains  the  ele- 
ment of  lack  of  moral  seriousness,  and  generally,  also,  that  of  posi- 
tive opposition  to  truth  ;  it  here  stands  in  contrast  with  the  man 
of  undtr&ianding,  that  is,  intellectual  sobriety  and  insight,  based 
on  moral  earnestness.  The  scoffer's  desire  for  wisdom  is  not 
explained  ;  the  sage  means,  we  may  surmise,  that  he  valued  it 
because  it  gave  social  power  and  excited  admiration  —  he  did  not 
love  it  for  its  own  sake,  had  no  real  sympathy  with  it,  and  there- 
fore no  receptivity  for  it  (cf  2  Tim.  3^ :  "ever  learning  and  never 
able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth**).     These  two  classes. 
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here  as  elsewhere  m  Prov.,  are  assumed  as  facts  —  no  attempt  is 
made  to  analyze  the  characters,  to  trace  their  origin,  or  to  suggest 
methods  of  training,  whereby  the  one  may  be  strengthened  and 
the  other  transformed. 

7.  Text  and  meaning  are  uncertain.     The  Hebrew  text  more 
naturally  reads : 

ir  ihou  go  (torn  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man, 
Thou  hast  not  known  lips  of  knowledge. 

The  first  ch  has  the  Imperative  go^  =  if  thou  g0.  If  it  be  taken  as 
a  command  proper,  the  second  cl,  must  be  understood  as  giving 
the  ground  of  the  exhortation  :  go  from  .  .  .  far  thou  hast  not  ad- 
served  {tn  him),  etc.,  but  this  the  Heb.  does  not  warrant.  The 
same  is  true  of  Saadia's  rendering:  g&  from  .  .  .  else  wilt  thou 
not  knoUK  Some  (Schult.  Ew.  RV.)  translate :  ga  into  the  pres- 
ence of  which  is  allowable^  but  less  probable  (it  does  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  general  sense).  As  the  couplet  stands,  the 
meaning  is  that  a  fool  has  no  knowledge,  and  that  from  inter- 
course with  him  one  gains  nothing.  This  is  an  intelligible  state- 
ment, but  the  form  is  strange,  and  the  phraseology  of  second  cl. 
is  not  natural  —  the  expression  kfww  lips  occurs  nowhere  else, 
and  we  expect  the  explanatory  phrase  in  him  (inserted  by  RV.). 
— ^The  Anc.  Vrss.  give  various  turns  to  the  couplet.  Grk.  (with 
several  variations  from  the  Heb.  text) :  AH  things  are  aiherse  to 
a  foolish  man,  hit  wise  lips  are  weapons  of  discretion^  an  unsatis- 
factory form,  followed  by  Syr,  and  (with  a  slight  niodi:lic:ation)  by 
Bickell ;  Targ. :  Withdraiv  into  another  path  from  the  presence  of 
a  fool,  for  there  is  no  knowledge  in  his  lips,  a  simple  and  natural 
sentence,  probably  a  free  translation  of  our  Hebrew ;  \j3X.\  Go 
into  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man^  and  he  knows  not  lips  of  prU' 
dence,  in  which  the  verb  knows  (3  pers.  instead  of  2  pers.)  maj 
be  the  erroneous  transcription  of  a  I^tin  scribe,  — These  readings 
show  that  there  was  difficulty  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  emendation.  Vhe  second  cl.  might 
be  conformed  to  20*^ :  wise  lips  are  a  precious  adornment,  but 
this  stands  in  uo  relation  to  the  first  clause,  the  form  of  which  in 
the  Grk,  is  not  probable ;  after  26*  we  might  read  in  first  cl.  \ 
there  is  no  honor  to  a  fool,  but  this  has  no  support  from  Version** 
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The  simplest  emendation,  perhaps,  would  be :  go  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fa&l^for  his  lips  do  not  it  iter  knowkJge  ;  zL  15^. 


8.  Conduct  must  be  earefuUy  coEsidared.  - 
in  our  Heb.  text : 


The  couplet  reads 


The  wisdom  of  a  man  of  sense  consists  m  understanding  (or,  considering)  his 

way. 
The  folly  of  fools  is  deceit. 

Free  or  loose  antithesis,  qoatemarj^- ternary  (or,  ternary).  The 
first  cl,  gives  the  gist  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  the  sages :  a 
mao  of  good  sense  shows  his  wisdom  not  by  fine  words  and  the- 
ories or  by  boldness  and  display,  but  in  the  capacity  to  consider 
his  actions,  comprehend  their  real  import,  and  choose  that  course 
of  conduct  which  is  best  adapted  to  secure  happiness.  The  wis- 
dom referred  to  is  practical  sagacity;  there  is  no  mention  of 
moral  or  religious  elements,  though  the  second  cL  may  perhaps 
suggest  that  these  are  involved.  The  second  cl.  does  not  olTer  an 
explicit  contrast  to  the  first.  We  expect  the  statement  that  the 
fuol  shows  his  folly  by  the  absence  of  rejection  and  insight  in  the 
direction  of  his  aifairs,  instead  of  which  it  is  iieceit  that  marks  him 
—  that  is,  craft,  deception  practised  on  others;  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  Prov.  (see  11^  j^**'^^*  14**  20"  26**)  and 
throughout  OT,  The  contrast  would  be  obvious  if  we  could  take 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  **  self-deception  *'  (so  Berth,  Ew.  Zock.), 
but  the  usage  seems  not  to  allow  this.  We  njay  suppose  that  the 
sage  chooses  to  pass  over  the  obvious  mental  incapacity  of  the 
fool,  to  characterize  him  by  his  moral  procedure,  and  to  stigma- 
tize or  ridicule  this  as  folly  —  foliy,  he  may  say,  is  best  shown  in 
craft  and  fraud ;  or,  reversing  subject  and  predicate,  we  may  un- 
derstand the  line  to  say  that  deceit  is  essentially  folly.  Taking  a 
suggestion  from  the  Grk,,  the  line  may  be  read  : 
The  folly  of  fools  leads  them  aflitr&y» 

which  furnishes  a  direct  and  natural  antithesis,  and  should  per* 
haps  be  adopted.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  lines  did  not  origi- 
nally stand  together  in  one  couplet. 

XI?.  1.   K  ^^^f^i  fcin<  plti>  const,  of  osn,  is  improbabk  because  of  tlie  sing* 
irb<  nr^xi  and  the  abttr«  sing,  n'^iK  in  ^;  read  r^'O'sr^^  as  in  9^  on  which  see  note. 
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cfi  ii  beat  omitted  fts  gloss  to  ftdj.  rssn*  If  a  reference  lo  wise  and  foolish 
women  were  intended,  we  should  rather  expect  "i^^n  r^spa  (or  npn  ns*K)  and 
nSiK,  ^ — ]Q  ri'-'^s  though  iogicalliy  unntfcfssary  does  not  mar  the  rhythm  (Bi,). 
On  the  Vrss.  see  note  on  this  v*  above.  —  3.  The  suff.  in  ^"ir»  may  be  retained, 
as  in  j^  28®  (un  which  see  nutc),  but  is  better  omitted,  as  in  J^  10^,  On  fV* 
tec  note  on  2^^*.  &  renders  the  vb.  in  ^  by  the  passive,  against  the  parallelism; 
%  further  makes  one  sentence  of  the  couplet :  amtmiam  recto  itinere  et  Hmtni 
Deum  despuitHf  ab  to  qui  hifami  graditur  via,  —  3.  'dr^  occurs  elsewhere 
only  Isa,  ii\  where  it  —  shoof,  stem,  or  bramh;  the  Heb,  word  may  have  had 
the  meaning  (which  the  word  has  in  Aram,)  rod^  though  that  is  probably  not 
the  sense  here,  and  there  is  no  need  to  regard  our  word  as  Aramaic.  The 
aenae  pride  (Barth.,  Etymol,  Stud.)^  though  it  may  have  some  support  from 
Arab.  (^SNii  =  waUkittj^  with  a  proud  gat i)  is  not  favored  by  Aram,  or  by  the 
connection  here;  cf»  BOB.  —  ft  a"*>cc:^■^  is  probably  scribal  error  for  cnocp, 
10  ^  ^uXdfffffi  airroi^s;  in  the  similar  forma  in  Ex.  iS-^  Ru,  2*  the  1  may  be 
DQiswritiog  of  ^,  ort  more  probably,  erroneous  scribal  insertion,  —  4.  *!>«  is  half- 
poetical  synonym  of  "v.ir.^The  large  z  is  scnbal  accident;  see  note  in  B-D.— 
0»  the  first  vowel  in  D3K  see  Ola,  §§  Sji  175.  The  stem  is  apparently  denom,, 
^furnish  food:  so  Partcp.  D3H,  1  K.  5*  (4**)  Pr.  15*',  provided  with  food^ 
fatted^  and  subst.  D^kt,  Jer,  50^,  a  place  whtre  focd  is  kept.  But  for  03 «  here 
we  should  probably  read  Df^w,  taking  '^a  as  =  eorn.  —  On  the  Mas,  pointing  of 
13  sec  Buxt,  Com.  Crit.-^B.  @  ^ri^tf-ea  ffo4ttaw  wapii  KaKois,  =  n  m^i  rj?3, 
which  accords  less  well  than  J^  with  *\  —  ^"i J  is  Mf.  Partcp,  or  Perf.  of  SSp, 
masc,  by  poetic  license,  the  subj.  rj^-*  being  fern.  —  7-  ^  "tjjt:  13  here  more 
naturally  /rom^  —  r?*'*  may  be  taken  as  general  Present,  but,  after  Impv,  *iS 
we  expect  Imperf,  —  6  irdirra,  =  ^j  (for  j|^  1^),  and  5tXo,  =  **^3  (for  ft  Sa), 
In  *'  we  may  perhaps  read :  r7^  rrctr  (or,  ^no^  ^"^^^  ^^"^  '•r^  — t-  ft  |2n;  Bu  p; 
0  iwtjpuf^trai,  —  }i~,  m  it  may  be  free  rendering  of  ft,— ^ft  ^3^";  0  iw 
-rXdiqj,  perhaps  free  rendering  of  ft,  perhaps  —  ^trT,  a  reading  better  than 
that  of  ft.— 'E  =  ft;   S  seems  to  be  affected  by  O, 

9.   Text  and  translation  are  doubtfyL     The  natural  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  is  : 

The  guilt- offering  (or,  guilt)  mocks  fools, 
But  among  the  upright  there  is  good-will. 

The  second  cl.  is  clear,  G&oif-wiU  may  be  divine  or  human,  but 
in  the  former  case  the  divine  name  is  expressed,  as  in  11*  12-  15' 
j8**  aL;  here  the  meaning  must  be  thai  among  upright  men  there 
is  kind  feeling  toward  one  another,  or  (with  a  slight  change  of 
text),  that  the  upright  obtain  the  favor  of  other  men,  that  is,  are 
prosperous.  —  The  subject  of  second  cl.  {askam)  is  susceptible  of 
two  renderings,  both  difficult  in  the  connection*  The  representa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice  as  mocking  the  sacriftcer  is  unexampled  — 
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elsewhere  if  is  God  who  hates  and  rejects  the  formal  offerings  of 
bad  and  unrepentant  men  (Am.  5^  Isa.  1'*)  ;  and  the  verb  here 
wsed  is  never  elsewhere  employed  in  connection  with  sacrifice. 
Further,  the  employment  of  the  specific  term  guHi-cffefing 
(which,  in  the  later  ritual,  was  confined  to  particular  offences, 
Lev.  5,  6,  19**,  RV,  trespa&S'Offering)  would  be  somewhat  strange. 
If  the  object  had  been  to  say  that  God  does  not  accept  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  unrighteous,  it  would  seem  that  a  different  phrase 
would  have  been  chosen.  The  rendering  gmit  mocks  /mis  (Ew.) 
is  not  natural.  Sin  is  said  (Num.  ^2^^),  by  its  consequences,  to 
reach  men^  find  them  out  {Ew.  compares  the  Grk.  Nemesis),  but 
the  sort  of  personification  involved  in  m&cks  is  violent  and  with- 
out example.  Nor  is  the  rendering  /mis  mock  ai  gjiiit  (RV.) 
more  satisfactory;  it  is  not  at  gutH,  but  at  sin  (AV.)  that  bad 
men  may  be  supposed  to  mock,  but  the  Heb.  word  is  not  a  nat- 
ural expression  for  sin.  None  of  these  translations  exhibit  a  rela- 
tion of  thought  between  the  two  clauses,  except  by  means  of  a 
forced  paraphrase,  as  :  •*  the  offering  mockingly  leaves  fools  unac- 
cepted, but  the  upright  do  not  mock  one  another  (or,  need  no  ex- 
piatory offering  one  from  another) '' ;  or,  **  fools  insolently  laugh 
at  the  guilt  which  their  wrong-doing  incurs,  and  thus  bring  hatred 
on  themselves,  while  among  the  upright  there  is  that  kindness 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  well-doing.'*— Grk.  (followed  by 
Syr>)  :  t/ie  houses  0/  transgressors  wiU  owe  (=  will  owe  the  law, 
will  need)  purification,  but  tiie  houses  0/  the  righteous  are  accept- 
abie  (that  is,  to  God  and  man)  ;  Targ. :  /oois  speak  in  pa  rabies  0/ 
sin,  but  among  tlie  upright  is/avor;  Lat.  as  AV.  Natural  forms  of 
the  couplet  would  be  : 

Fooh  incur  guilty 

Cock!  men  have  the  favor  of  God; 


1 
^ 


or: 


Fooli  suffer  misfortuner 
Good  men  arc  prospcroui* 


The  clauses  may  be  displaced  ;   the  original  reading  of  first  cL  is 
lost.     For  antitheses  to  the  clauses  see  11^  15", 

10.   The  Received  text  is  to  be  translated  : 

Every  heart  know»  its  own  sorrow, 
And  no  other  sharet  itt  joy. 
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Formal  antithesis^  with  identity  of  thought,  quaternary- ternary 
(or,  ternary) ,  Lit, :  (he  htuiri  knouts  it^  own  diikmess,  afu/  no 
stranger,  etc.  Heart  =  not  the  emotional  nature,  but  simply 
man,  A  simple  statement  of  the  familiar  fdct  that  every  man  in 
his  deeper  feeling  stands  alone.  All  experiences  are  included, 
but  there  is  no  special  reference  to  moral  or  religious  emotion ; 
rather  (since  no  religious  or  ethical  term  is  used)  it  is  the  com- 
mon, everyday  experience  that  is  mainly  contemplated.  This 
statement  of  psychological  isolation  is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with 
the  natural  obligation  of  sympathy  with  others,  as  exprt^ssed,  for 
example,  in  Rom.  ja'^  For  similar  proverbs  among  other  nations 
see  Malan.  In  Eng. :  **  every  man  knows  where  the  shoe  pinches." 
—  Bickell,  on  the  ground  that  isolation  is  natural  to  sorrow,  but 
not  to  joy,  omits  the  negative  in  second  cU,  and  reads :  others 
share  itsj&y;  but  the  universality  of  the  Heb.  text  seems  prefer- 
able. The  Anc.  Vrss.  have  the  negative.  As  second  line  the  Grk. 
has  :  and  when  he  rejoices ,  he  has  no  fcliowship  with  (or,  there  is 
no  mingling  of)  pride,  in  accordance  with  which  the  couplet 
might  be  rendered : 

Ever)'  man  knows  hi»  sorrowt 

And  (therefore)  with  his  joy  no  pride  is  mingled; 

that  is,  the  remembrance  of  sorrow  makes  one  modest  and  mod- 
erate in  times  of  prosperity  and  joy  {see,  on  the  other  hand,  BS, 
ii"").  This  is  a  proper  sentiment,  but  (even  after  the  change  of 
stranger  to  pride)  the  construction  {when  one  hnoyi^s,  etc.,  then, 
etc.)  is  not  naturally  suggested  by  the  Hebrew.  Cf.,  however, 
v.^*  of  this  chapter. '-To  the  form  of  the  Heb.  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that  the  idea  of  emotional  isolation  is  foreign  to  the 
thought  of  Prov. ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  less  probable 
conception  for  the  sages  than  that  of  the  Greek. 


11.  The  good  endtire,  the  bad  pass  away* 

llie  house  of  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed» 
But  the  tent  of  the  upright  will  flourish. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  J/ouse  —  tent,  —  dwelling-place,  including  the 
family-life,  and  the  fortunes  in  general.  The  word  tent  is  a  sur- 
vival from  the  old  nomadic  time ;  the  old  rallying-cry  was  ;  "  to 
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your  tents,  O  Israel  !"  (a  Sam.  20'  i  K.  12"),  On  the  doctrine 
of  permanence  and  inipermanence  see  notes  on  i""*^  aL 

12.  Vice  is  a  road  that  leads  to  death. 

There  is  a  way  ihat  seems  straight  to  a  man, 
But  the  end  of  it  is  the  road  to  death. 

Temary-bmary*  Identity  in  subject,  antithesis  in  predicate,  ==  "a 
way  seemingly  straight,  but  really  fatal  '* ;  or,  complete  antithesis, 
=  **  the  beginning  of  the  way  is  straight,  the  end  of  it  is  death." 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  journey,  in  which  the  traveller  imagines 
that  he  is  pursuing  a  straight  path  that  will  lead  him  to  his 
desired  goal  of  success  and  happiness,  but  finds,  too  late,  that  it 
leads  to  earthly  death,  that  is,  to  the  destruction  of  happiness. 
The  substitution  of  the  ethical  term  njf/^/(RV.)  for  i/ra/^A/ aban- 
dons the  figure.  The  thought  of  the  proverb  is  the  illusive  char- 
acter  of  an  immoral  hfe :  it  seems  to  promise  wealth,  power, 
happiness,  while  its  inevitable  issue  is  destruction  —  wickedness 


fails,   righteousness  succeeds ;   see   2- 


^.v«   ^^ 


9^*   lo"*  aL;    the 


couplet  occurs  again  at  16'*'.  The  process  or  method  of  delusion 
is  not  described.  In  second  cl.  the  Heb.  has  plur.  ways  (or, 
roads).  If  the  text  be  correct  (we  should  perhaps  read  sing,, 
with  Targ.),  the  plur.  is  poetic  conception  of  the  road  as  consist- 
ing of  numerous  paths  ;  it  is  not  intended  to  indicate  that  immo- 
rality leads  by  many  paths  to  death,  while  to  life  there  is  one  way 
only ;  against  this  interpretation  is  the  sing,  way  in  first  cl,  (cf 
Mt.  7^^  ")<  Grk. :  the  end  of  it  i^ves  into  the  depths  0/  Hades, 
There  is  no  reference  to  punishment  in  the  other  wodd.  On  end 
see  note  on  5\ 

13.  Alternation  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  hnman  life. 

Even  in  laughter  the  heart  may  be  sad, 
And  the  end  of  joy  may  be  sorrow. 

Identical  paralleHsra,  binary -ternary  (or,  ternary).  The  text  may 
be  rendered  i  ,  ,  ,  (hf  heart  is  sad  .  .  .  the  end  ,  ,  ,  is  sorrow. 
The  proverb  will  then  say  that  jc>y  always  passes  into  sorrow,  a 
pessimistic  utterance,  hardly  in  place  in  this  Book.  Nor  does  the 
sage  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  deep-lying  sadness  in  the  human 
V 
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soul  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life  (De.)»  This 
is  a  conception  found  nowhere  else  in  OT,,  not  even  in  Eccles., 
in  which,  while  hfe  is  regarded  as  vanity,  there  is  no  distinct  refer- 
ence to  a  universal  sense  of  failure ;  the  OT,  generally  looks  on 
life  as  a  good  gift  of  God,  and  expects,  by  the  divine  blessing,  to 
find  it  fall  of  joy  (3^*5^"  ^  16'^).  Nor,  as  Reuss  remarks,  can 
there  be  reference  here  to  a  pervading  sense  of  sin  as  the  cause 
of  sadness ;  this  conception  also  is  foreign  to  OT.  (and  to  NT.  as 
well,  Mt.  6^  Rom.  12**  Phil.  4*  Eph,  5**  Jno.  14').  The  verse 
probably  speaks  of  the  alternations  of  ordinary  experiences,  and 
the  mixed  nature  of  emotions,  and  doubtless  means  to  suggest 
that  men  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  occurrence  of  these  alter- 
nations, or  yield  themselves  irrationally  to  either  sort  of  emotion 
(cf  v,^^^).  The  assertion  of  Eccl  7^  that  sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter,  represents  a  different  conception  of  life. 

14.  Deeds  determlEe  fortune. 

The  bad  man  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  acts, 

The  good  man  (enjoys  the  outcome)  of  his  •  deeds.* 

Antithesis  of  subject,  ternary-binary.  Lit. :  Fram  his  ways  the 
had  man  is  sated^  and  from  him se if  the  good  man.  Instead  of  the 
improbable  from  himself  we  may  read,  by  the  insertion  of  one 
letter,  from  his  deeds  (Grk,  from  his  thoughts)  ;  to  take  the  Heb, 
expression  as  meaning  that  the  good  man  finds  sufficient  reward 
in  his  inward  experiences  would  be  against  the  manner  of  thought 
of  Prov,,  which  everywhere  contemplates  outward  recompense  j 
cf.  Isa.  3^".  In  first  cl  the  subject  is  lit,  he  wlio  in  minxi  turns 
aside  (that  is,  from  the  path  of  right)  =  the  disobedient  or  wicked 
or  bad  man  (Zeph.  i®  ^  44^**^^^*)  j  RV.  backsiider  conveys  the 
wrong  impression  of  an  apostate,  one  who  declines  from  or  aban- 
dons his  own  previous  position  of  moral  right;  the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression here  implies  simply  non-adherence  to  the  right.  On 
good  see  note  on  13*^ ;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  verse  cf.  2^  ^  aL^ 
Gal  6*. 

15, 16.  Necessity  of  thoughtfulness  asd  prudence.     Cf.  22' 


(=^7^). 


15.    The  simpleton  believes  every  word, 

But  the  man  of  sense  takes  heed  to  his  step. 


XIV.  ij-t6 

l6>    The  wise  man  is  cautious,  and  avoids  misfortianc, 
But  the  fool  is  arrogant  and  cotihdent. 

If,  Explicit  antithesis  of  subject,  implicit  aotithesis  of  predicate, 
ternar)^  Simpktan  is  the  person  untrained,  unformed  intellectu- 
ally (i*  22'  Ez.  45^  ^  i9'''*>)  or  morally  (1^  9*)  ;  the  term  is  here 
used  in  the  former  sense,  in  contrast  with  the  thoughtful,  prudent 
man.  The  point  of  view  of  i  Cor*  13^  is  different:  love  has  a 
largerainded,  though  not  blind,  trust  in  men  ;  the  simpleton  is 
credulous,  the  man  of  love  is  sympathetic.  — 16.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary. The  reference,  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  to  intellectual 
qualities  —  such  is  the  intimation  of  second  clause.  Is  cautious; 
\\V  fears,  Misf&rtune  X^^Xy  harm)  is  lit  m/,  a  terra  used  in  OT. 
in  the  widest  sense.  In  second  cl.  the  first  adj*  is  lit.  passing 
hfyemi  hwm/s ;  the  verb  usually  =  A>  ^^  <'^'^0'  C^*-  S^  *P  78*'^  «^ 
89'^*'*),  and  the  Partcp.  in  s6"  =  g^t  excited,  get  into  a  passion  ; 
for  the  meaning  arrogant  (which  is  suggested  by  the  synonym 
confident)  see  the  corresponding  substantive  in  11^21"  Isa,  16*^ 
Jer.  48^*.  Other  proposed  renderings  are  presumptuous^  insolent^ 
piissionatety  excited,  — In  first  c!.  if /ears  had  been  meant  in  a 
religious  sense,  the  divine  name  would  have  been  added  ;  see  3^ 
14'  31**,  and  cf,  I'  8^  i6"  22*  al  The  word  here  5==  **  is  appre- 
hensive (of  men  and  things)  and  on  his  guard,"  The  predicates 
may  be  written :  cautious/y  avoids  and  is  arrogantly  confidents 
Instead  of  arrogant  the  Grk,  has  mingles  with,  and  Frank,  renders  : 

The  wise  man  guards  himself  anxiously  a^inst  evil, 
Hut  the  fcxjl  lightly  takes  part  therein, 


ml  being  taken  as  ^  wicked  conduct 
favors  the  translation  given  above* 


The  context  (v.^  ^^  ^*) 


8.  1^  F^N  ©  <J^*Xi5^rowrti',  perb.  =  some  form  of  on,  Tti  **  @  has  cUtm 
(  -^3)  for  Jlj  pj,  and  it  introduces  this  word  in  •;  the  resullinK  couplet  is  intelit» 
giblei  but  not  probable.  A  simpler  reading,  based  on  ©,  would  be :  lan*  o'^iK 
j*-i  O-vj*^^^  3SPM;  this  assumes  that  the  |S"k  exists,  for  the  upright,  without  on*. 
— >C  read  f^%  but  rendera  it  by  T^r^^»  taking  the  stem  in  the  sense  speak  tn 
parages, —  I^g.  changes  3  KaSapieft&v  to  KaSv^pwaAv^  and  jfives  as  Heb. 
text  of  &  :  n^i  ni'>^5  S>k.  Sec  Baum*  —  S  has  two  forms  of  the  couplet^  one 
=  ®,  the  other  nearer  to  |5;  the  second  reads:  /bo/s  commit  (^^y)  Ji«,  M 
tht  $4fns  {>ii  for  Jj  yz)  etc.;  for  r"^'  it  bad,  perhap»»  some  form  of  ^S'  (hardly 
a  form  of  f^7)*     Gratt,  l*;**;   Frank,  ac***  \^^  '^^  y?   but  the  p^  is  hardly  apjio- 
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«te. — 10.  R  "^j;  0  w^pet»  =  fTT,  adopted  by  Frank,  j  sec  note  on  this  v, 
above.  The  suf(.  in  '^rn'st^  migbt  then  be  omitlcd.  — 11.  J^  mo^i  0  irrij- 
aorrat;  Gr.  suggests  nys'^  Aave  /r/t  space.  —  yr^t,  in  Jlcb,  Uftt:  thence,  in 
Arab.,  famUy^  ptopU :  cf.  Ass.  alu,^city.  — 18.  JjJ  "•3^-';  probably  lo  be 
read,  with  C  sing.  — 13.  For  J^  3*?  3¥3^  Gr.  proposes  r^  2H2\  —  ft  ?ir^-*nK 
nncc*;  the  n  is  probably  not  anticipatory  suffix  (though  it  may  have  been 
added  by  an  Aramaic -speaking  strribc^  see  13*).  and  is  nul  to  be  prefixed,  as 
art.,  to  following  word  (which  would  l)c  against  the  nsage  of  Pr.),  but  is  better 
deleted  as  scribal  inadvertence.  —  Before  verb  of  *  <S  inserts  the  ncg.,  which 
may  be  the  slip  of  a  scribe  (Lag.),  or  may  come  from  v.'^,  or  from  an  ahcred 
Heb.  text.  Sb  attaches  sufF.  to  nnD2».  — 14.  ^  1^3;  read  i^^^rso  (De.  Str. 
Kamp.).  On  0  BiatfOitMArmif  (hardly  =  v"?;?!:,  possibly  v"^/,  taken  as  —  tttkai 
is  in  him)  see  C^app.  Crit,  4,  17.  6,  Buxt.  /tnticriL  579,  Jig,  I^g.  Baum.;  on 
Sb  cf-  Pinkuss.  For  the  combination  of  ^t»  and  ^"^t:  sec  Ju.  a*"  Hos.  4*  Jer  4" 
I7»'»  32i»  E?.  3G*»  Zcch.  i*«  aL^iy  K  ^rc;  0  &HaKo%,  t^ttorant  fif  evU^ 
simplemindtd  in  good  sense;  and^  on  other  hand,  (5  ira>'oOp7ot  takes  D^J?  in 
had  sense.  In  0^,  irai*oDp70f  U  fpxtrat  tls  fj^rdvoiait,  it  is  not  clear  what 
Hcb.  is  represented  by  wit  fUT.\  Jag.  iD!i»K^;  Schb,  =  jlji  Hcid.,  ri^rr*?. 
^E  take  15  ^'^^^  **  f'^'^'"*  "^^^  £^od  f&rfuHe  :  %  gressm  i*i  preferable.  —  %  adds 
the  couplet  given  in  0  13^  — 16.  )|  "y^yr^z  is  read  by  0  (followed  by  SC 
Frank.)  as  3*iynD  (Capp.  Crii,^  4,  7.  3),  dwi/A^^  being  addition  of  translator; 
1l  =  ». 


17, 18.  Good  sense  wfBiifl  iraecibility  and  stupidity. 

17,    A  quick-tempered  man  acts  foolishly, 

But  a  wise  man  *  endures.* 
iS.    Simpletons  come  into  possession  of  folly, 

But  men  of  sense  » acr|uirc  ♦  knowledge. 

17.  Aotithetic,  lemary.  In  second  cl.  the  Heb,  has:  and  a 
schemer  (or,  a  man  of  wicked  devices)  is  hated.  According  to 
this  reading  the  proverb  compares  two  bad  dispositions  by  their 
outcome  and  by  the  impression  they  make  on  men.  The  quick- 
tempered man  (he  who  is  easily  angered^  RV.  soon  angry)  often 
acts  foolishly,  and  thus  loses  the  respect  of  his  fellows ;  the  ma- 
licioiis  phtitr,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hated.  But  a  better  contrast 
is  obtained  if  (by  the  omission  of  one  Heb.  letter)  we  read  (with 
the  Grk.)  a  man  of  thought  endures,  bears  much  without  getting 
angry.  The  verb  har,  endure  is  used  absolutely  in  Isa.  i^*  46* 
Jer.  44^  (and  cf.  Pr.  19'"),  In  the  subj.  of  second  cL  the  term 
thought  (or,  schemes,  plans)  may  be  understood  in  a  good  sense 
(hence  ivise  man)^  or  in  a  bad  sense  (hence  wicked  p/otter)  ;  see 


XTV.  17^20 


note  on  the  word  in  i* ;  it  is  understood  by  all  Anc.  Vrss.  except 
Lat.  in  the  good  sense.  The  antithesis  is  chiastic  :  afigry  is  con* 
trasted  with  endura^  and  foolish  with  wisc.—  \%.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary. Stmpieton^  as  in  vj'\  In  first  ch  the  verb  should  not  be 
rendered  by  inherit  (RV.),  which  may  suggest  the  incorrect  inter- 
pretation that  the  silly,  unformed  man  falls  heir  to  folly  without 
cfTort,  while  the  man  of  reflection  or  good  sense  acquires  knowN 
edge  only  by  exertion  ;  the  proverb  affirms  merely  that  a  ihoiight- 
less  person  is  ignorant  and  foolish,  while  a  man  who  understands 
the  needs  of  life  gains  knowledge.  —  The  translation  in  second  cl 
art  crowned  with  kneivkdge^  or,  wear  kn&wkdge  as  a  enmm* 
while  it  gives  the  same  general  sense  as  that  of  the  emendation 
here  adopted,  is  lexicographically  doubtftil. 

19.  Triumph  of  goodness. 

The  bad  bow  before  the  frorni, 

And  the  wicked  at  ibe  t^atcs  of  the  righteous. 

Identical  parallelism,  ternary.  In  second  cl.  we  may  supply  some 
snch  verb  as  s/and  supf^Hani.  The  adjectives  are  all  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  ethical  sense.  The  form  of  expression  is  taken  from 
Oriental  custom  :  the  inferior  prostrates  himself  Ijcfore  the  supe- 
rior, or  waits  humbly  at  the  great  man*s  gate  to  implore  his  favor. 
The  doctrine  (based  on  belief  in  the  immediate  intervention  of 
God)  that  moral  gotuJness  must  in  this  life  triumph  externally 
over  wickedness  was  held  by  Jewish  philosophy  till  it  accepted 
the  broader  doctrine  of  ethical  immortality  (VVisd.  Sol,  3-5). 

20,  21,  Evils  and  claims  of  poverty.  —  Antithetic,  ternary. 

ao.   The  poor  man  is  hated  even  by  hia  neighbor, 

But  the  rich  has  many  frienda. 
2t.    He  who  ilespitcj  his  neighbor  stna. 

But  he  who  has  |>ity  on  the  poor,  happy  ii  he, 

20,  Neighiwr  is  any  one  who  stands  in  close  social  relations,  from 
whom,  therefore,  sympathy  may  be  expected  (Lu.  lo"').  Hated 
is  probably  to  be  taken  literally,  =  "  detested  "  as  a  troublesome 
and  obstructive  person  ;   possibly,   however,  ^  **  relatively  disre* 

•  Theod.  Targ,  Saad.  Rashi,  Luttk  RV.  Schtilt  De  Wette,  Noyes,  Reuss,  De. 
Kamp.  Frank,  al. 
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garded  "  (cf,  Lu.  14**  with  Mt.  10^).  The  second  cL  is  lit, :  0ii 
iotffrs  of  the  rich  are  many.  The  proverb  states,  without  com- 
ment, a  universal  social  fact.  —  21,  Neighbor,  as  in  the  preceding 
verse,  only  he  is  here  a  person  to  whom  sympathy  is  due,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  he  is  poorj  despise  (^contemptuously  neglect 
and  repel)  is  substantially  hate.  The  first  cl,  thus,  passes  judg- 
ment on  the  coklhearted  "  neighbor  "  of  v,^,  declaring  that  he 
sins  against  the  law  of  God  (see  notes  on  i^"  8").  The  parallel- 
ism of  the  two  proverbs  points  to  the  rendering  poor  (RV.)  in 
second  cL  (=  physically  poor),  though  the  Heb.  word  may  also 
mean  afflicted^  suffering  in  a  general  sense  ( De.  Kamp.  ai,),  —  As 
he  who  despises  the  poor  sins  against  God,  so  he  who  is  kind  to 
hirn  is  happy  (not  in  the  consciousness  of  well-doing,  but)  in  the 
favor  of  God,  who  will  reward  such  beneficence.  Here  we  sec 
the  starting-point  for  the  later  view  (Dan.  4**^^')  that  almsgiving 
has  expiatory  efficacy,  and  for  the  use  of  righteousness  as  =  alms- 
giving (Mt.  6^), 

IT.  IB  ^STa  c*H  is  taken  in  good  sense  by  the  Vrss.,  except  911.  — J|  wjff"; 
^  L^iro^^pet;  read  kbt^;  Hi,  ixr*  is  quiet;  Ew.,  against  the  usage,  wis'^  (=  nir") 
hean  htm  set/  i^ui^tly,  endures  (he  refers  to  ^  131-).  %-%.  On  &  (=  @) 
see  Fink.  CT  paraphm^s  1^,  only  taking  :^  in  good  sense,  and  Kj:r^  as  Qal, 
njaking  suhj.  in  *  the  same  as  in  **.  —  IS.  For  J?  ^'^^^'?  neither  the  Heb» 
meaning  surround  (as  —  get  possession  0/,  cf.  Ez.  21^*)  nor  the  Aram,  wait 
for  (Job  36'^)  is  here  appropriate.  The  dcnom.  sense,  from  "^73  crown 
(favored  by  a  large  number  of  authorities,  ancient  and  modern)  is  more 
appropriate;  but  this  use,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  is  of  doubtful  correct- 
ness, nor  docs  it  furnish  an  exact  or  specially  apt  antithesis  to  the  "hni  of  •. 
llie  tcnn  tor  crown  in  Pr.  (4*  12*  14^*  t6^i  17*)  is  .i-»ay;  the  noun  1^3  may 
be  Heb.  (cf.  n^inb  a  capitatt  i  K.  7I®,  and  Ass,  kudur^  a  sort  of  cap  or  head- 
covering  [De.  Ass.  Wbck.'Y)^  but,  as  it  occurs  only  in  Esth.,  and  as,  according 
to  Stiidas,  itfSaptt  was  said  to  be  a  Persian  term  for  royal  or  priestly  crown,  it 
may  be  Persian.  The  Pers,  word  may,  however,  come  from  the  Babylonian, 
x^dapa  (=  dra^if),  it  seems.,  meant  also  a  felt  hat,  a  sense  which  lial).  kudur 
might  well  have.  CL  Lag*  Gisamm.  Abhattdi.  207.  De.  compares  post-BibL 
1733  giver  of  crowns ^  and  rpin  -inj  crown  of  knowledge,  Bi,  nj^  hu}\  which 
is  not  decidedly  apposite;  Gr.  r\}^^'?^ glory  (aa  he  and  Cheyne  read  in  f  142'), 
also  unsatisfactory.  The  connection  calls  for  the  sense  acquire,  but  the  reading 
is  uncertain;  we  should,  perhaps,  emend  to  ir***-  or  i£»n^%  or  to  \xr\H\  which 
©  Kpar7iis^\ioi¥  may  represent,  — 19.  The  Anc.  \'rss,,  except  IL,  supply  a  verb 
in  '':  <S  etpamt^omsiW\  S3E  T-'^J  come.  —  80.  In  f^  sr\»'<^  the  ^  expresses  gen- 
eral relation,  =  in  respect  to^  for.      The  cL  may  be  rendered :    even  to  kit 
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nti^hbor  tht  poor  man  is  a  kaUd  ptrsoH.^%\,  "jv  and  li?  are  idcnlical  in 
mearnng  throughout  OT,  In  Prov.  Keth.  always  gives  the  former  (3^  14^1 
15"  16I*  32^  JO**  31*^*),  the  lalter  is  ^\^j\  by  Qeri  in  3**  \^^  i6i».  Po5iibly 
the  Ma&soTctes  in  the  last-named  passnges,  and  in  f  ff^O^\  to^^,  lake  *Ji:  in  a 
physical  and  ij>'  in  a  religious  sense  {cf,  the  oppiiSTte  change  in  ^  ^wii*));  the 
distinction  is  unwarrantcdi  and  it  is  difficult  lo  see  why  I  hey  have  altered  the 
text  in  just  these  passages.  iJC  (l^")  understand  the  tenn  in  the  physical 
sense.  In  ^  91^*  ^  has  i^or,  %  the  vb.  *j;\  —  6*  tt^vtjtoi  perhaps  representi 
O^'"'  (instead  of  inj?*i),  but  may  be  interpretative  assimilation  to  the  ittw^*"^* 
of  ^.  — Ir  adds  at  end  the  gloss:  qui  credit  in  Domini  mii^ric&rdiam  diligU, 

22.  EecompeiiBe  of  beneficence  ajid  maleficeEce. 

Do  not  they  go  astray  who  devise  evil  ? 

But  they  who  devise  gcwd  meet  with  kindness  and  faithfulnesi. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  Interrogative  form  is  emphatic,  —  verify^ 
ihey  ga  astray.  The  derived  sense  devise  is  here  better  than  the 
more  primitive  rw/,  canr  (Reiiss),  ox  pbugh  (Ew.)  ;  danse  etfi/, 
devise  good  are  general  expressions  for  planning  and  doing  wTong 
and  right*  The  figure  in  go  astray  is  that  of  travel :  the  bad  man 
wanders  hopelessly,  and  the  expression  may  be  rendered  :  go  to 
destruction.  The  expression  kindness  and  faitkfuiness  (or,  as 
hendiadys,  faithful  kitidness)  denotes  honest,  constant,  friendly 
dealing,  on  the  part  of  man  or  of  God  ;  see  Gen.  47^*  (Jacob  asks 
of  Joseph),  Jos»  2**  (the  spies  promise  Rahab),  2  Sam.  15**  (Da- 
vid's farewell  to  Ittai),  2  Sam.  2**  (David's  greeting  to  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilead)  ;  the  phrase  occurs  in  Pr.  5'*  (on  which  see  note) 
i6*  20"*,  in  which  passages  the  reference  is  to  human  relations, 
and  such  is  probably  the  sense  here.  The  proverb  affirms  that 
bad  men  are  without  the  friendly  help  of  their  fellows,  while  good 
men  meet  with  kindness*  The  translation  mercy  and  trtith  (RV.) 
may  be  retained  for  its  beauty,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  sense 
given  above.  ^ The  Grk.  (followed  by  Syr,)  has  two  forms  of  the 
couplet.  One  follows  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew,  but  changes 
the  grammatical  forms  r 

They  who  err  devise  evil, 

Bui  the  good  devise  mercy  and  truth. 

The  other  departs  more  widely  from  the  Hebrew: 

The  workers  of  evil  know  not  mercy  and  faith, 

But  acts  of  kindnesi  and  faith  helong  to  |;ood  workers. 
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In  second  cl,  the  Lat*  has:  mercy  and  truth  detnse  good.  These 
readings  ofTer  no  satisfactory  suggestions  for  changes  of  the 
Hebrew. 

23,  Work  varfinfl  talk. 

In  all  labor  there  is  profit. 

But  mere  talk  tends  onl^  to  peoury, 

Antithetic,  ternary.  In  second  cl,  lit. :  (he  talk  of  the  lips  is 
only,  etc.  The  Grk.  interprets  :  he  ivho  is  merry  aiui  careless  can 
only  come  to  penury.  The  verse  (the  simple  reflection  of  which 
seemed  bald)  is  paraphrased  by  the  Syr.  in  a  distinctly  rehgious 
sense :  in  ail  thine  anxiety  there  is  one  thing  tvhich  is  profitable, 
(namely,)  he  in  to  hose  life  there  is  lack  shall  have  repose  and  com- 
fort; the  Lord  heals  every  sorroia  ;  but  the  talk  of  the  lips  of  the 
wicked  brings  them  to  penury.  This  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  Midrash  (but  the  Targ.  here  is  hteral).  I^^garde  thinks 
the  paraphrase  the  work  of  a  Christian  scribe  who  had  in  mind 
Lu,  16"^^  (parable  of  Lazanis)  10^=^  (Mary's  "good  part  ").  The 
proverb  simply  inculcates  industry. 

24.  Coronets  of  sages  and  fools.    The  Hebrew  reads ; 

The  crown  of  thf  wise  is  their  riches, 
The  folly  of  fook  is  fully, 

which  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  wealth  is  an  ornament  to  those 
who  wisely  use  it  (better  :  wealth  is  tlte  [or,  a'\  croum,  etc.),  and 
that  folly,  when  accompanied  by  wealth,  remains  always  folly. 
But  this  interpretation  requires  too  much  to  be  supplied,  and  the 
statement  of  first  cl.  is  strange  ;  elsewhere  in  Pr,  the  crown  is  tlie 
honor  bestowed  by  wisdom  {4"),  or  a  good  w4fe  ( 1 2*),  or  the  hoary 
head  (16*"),  or  grandchildren  (17")  \  wealth  is  bestowed  by  wis- 
dom (3^^  8^^),  or  is  the  reward  of  piet}^  (22*),  but  not  elsewhere 
an  ornament  to  wise  men.  The  interpretation  "wealth  is  that 
crown  of  honor  which  is  bestowed  hy  wisdom''  (4*  3'^)  seems 
farfetched  —  the  line  here  refers  to  the  use  made  of  wealth  by  the 
wise,  A  couple  of  changes  in  the  Hebrew  (based  on  the  GrL) 
give  the  reading : 

The  crown  of  the  wiic  is  their  wisdom^ 
The  tliadcin  of  fo«l»  is  their  folly. 
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This  olTers  21  natural  antithesis  (ternary).  In  second  cL  Targ.  has  : 
the  glory  of  fools  ;  Syr,:  the  subversion^  tXQ,  CLBS.  13^*:  Wealth 
is  good  for  him  who  is  without  sin^  ami  poverty  is  bad  in  the 
m&iith{l)  of  the  pious  (or,  according  to  another  reading,  the 
ungodly). 

25.  True  testimony  saves,  false  teatimoEy  slays.    Our  Hebrew 


reads : 


A  true  vvitiiL'ss  saves  lives, 

But  he  whu  utters  iies  is  (=  cmiiAes)  deception. 


Antithetic,  ternary,  I  nsiead  of  is  deception  we  may  read :  de^ 
eetpes.  The  reference  is  to  legal  procedures.  Trtithfnl  testimony 
saves  men  from  death  (when  they  are  iinjnstly  accused),  and  in 
general  from  loss  and  misfortune,  while  false  testimony,  according 
to  the  present  Hek  text,  deceives  the  judges  and  the  public,  and 
thus  brings  ryin  or  loss  on  innocent  persons.  Similar  sayings  are 
6**  12^'  14*.  —  But  the  form  of  second  ch  is  grammatically  unsatis- 
factory, and  does  not  give  a  clear  antithesis  to  first  clause.  It  is 
probably  better,  by  a  slight  change  of  the  Heb,,  to  read : 

But  he  who  utters  lies  destroys. 

20,  27.  The  preservative  povi'er  of  godly  fear. 

26,  He  who  ftfars  Vahwch  has  strriii)^  ground  of  confideiicei 
And  lijs  children  will  have  a  refuge, 

27.  The  fear  of  V'ahweh  is  a  fountain  uf  life. 
Whereby  one  avoids  the  snares  of  death, 

26.  Continuous  parallelism »  ternary,  or  quatemary-temary* 
The  Heb.  has  :  in  the  fear  of  Yuhweh  is,  etc.,  but  this  gives 
no  antecedent  for  the  his  of  second  cK,  which  cannot  refer  to 
Yahweh  :  the  usage  of  Pro  v.,  and  the  parallel  aphorisra^  20^  show 
that  the  children  of  the  God-fearing  man  are  meant :  such  pas- 
sages as  Dl,  14^  (Ew.),  i/>  73^\  in  which  Israelites  are  called  "  sons 
of  God/*  have  no  bearing  on  this  verse*  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to 
consider  the  A/j  as  referring  to  a  he  who  fears  contained  implicitly 
in  the  fear  (De.  Str.  aL)  \  this  is  rhetorically  hard  and  unnatural. 
If  the  unity  of  the  couplet  is  to  be  preserved,  it  is  better  (with 
Luther)  to  change  the  text  and  rend  as  above.  To  fear  Yahweh  is 
to  have  revert* nt  regard  for  his  law,  with  its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  thii  ensures  his  protection.     The  second  cl  involves 
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the  idea  of  solidarity  and  inheritance,  according  to  which  children 
reap  the  fniits  of  the  father's  deeds  (Ex.  20^  *,  and  contra,  Dt.  24" 
Jer.  31**  Ez.  t8-).  It  is  less  likely  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
good  training  of  pious  fathers,  whereby  their  children  learn  to  fear 
God  and  thus  have  him  as  a  refuge  ;  this,  if  it  were  the  sage's 
thoiight,  would  be  distinctly  expressed.  —  27.  Continuous^  ternary 
or  quaternary- ternary.  Lit. :  io  avouL  The  couplet  is  identical 
with  13",  with  substitution  of  the  fear  of  Yahweh  for  the  law  of 
the  w/jif,  the  two  things  being  regarded  ia  Prov.  as  mutually  equiv- 
alent, and  as  of  equal  authority  (cf.  BS.  iQ'*^).  The  teaching  of 
the  sage  rests  on  his  own  observation  and  conviction,  but  it 
involves  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  supreme  source  of  truth.— 
The  change  of  figure  {fountain  aud  snares)  is  not  rhetorically  bad. 


28.  Poptilation  tJie  meEsure  of  strength. 

A  Dumerous  people  secures  the  king^s  glory. 
But  lack  of  people  entails  hia  destruction. 

Antithetic,  ternar}'  (or,  binary).  Lit. :  in  the  multitude  tf  people 
is  .  .  .  ^t4t  in  the  tack  ,  .  .  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince  ( De., 
unnecessarily  and  improbably,  the  destruction  of  his  ghry) .  This 
pohtical  observation,  which  suits  any  time,  refers  to  industrial 
activity  and  international  wars,  and  declares  that  wealth  and  mili- 
tary strength  are  the  decisive  factors  in  national  political  life  —  a 
purely  human  point  of  view,  standing  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 


prophets  and  psalmists  \  see  Isa.  7^ 
Joel  3(4) »^^*^33^«.    Cf.v«. 


37*^  h'^  49'  E^'  39* 


20-33,  Various  exhibitions  of  wisdom  and  folly, 

29.  He  who  is  slow  to  anger  shows  great  wisdom, 
He  who  is  of  hasty  tt-mper  shows  great  folly, 

30.  A  tranquil  mind  is  the  life  of  the  body, 
But  passion  is  rottenness  of  Ixines. 

31*    lie  who  opprc$»es  the  poor  reviles  his  Makerp 
He  honors  him  who  has  njcrcy  on  the  needy. 

32.  The  wicked  is  overthrown  by  his  wickcdnen* 
But  the  righteous  may  trust  *  to  his  integrity.* 

33.  Wisdom  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  mind  of  men  of  sense. 
And  I  folly '  in  the  njind  of  fools. 


XIV.  36-n 


29.  Antithetic,  ternary,  IVisdom  is,  more  exactly,  gaati  sense; 
the  irascible  man  is  characterized  as  a  fool  on  general  principles  of 
personal  and  social  well-being.  In  second  line  the  verb  of  our 
Heb,  text  is  lit.  ii/is  up,  exalts,  which  (if  the  text  be  retained)  is 
best  understood  *  as  —  increases  ( =  is  fuU  of,  brings  A?  a  high 
piUh),  orf  as  =^  proclaims  aimd ;  in  any  case  the  sense  is  that 
hasty  temper  is  a  sign  of  lack  of  sense ;  the  renderings  :  takes 
foiiy  up  (as  it  lies  before  his  feet)  X  and  carries  folly  away  (receives 
it  as  his  portion  in  life),S  while  they  give  the  same  general  mean- 
ing, are  not  favored  by  the  parallelism.  The  text  should  probably 
be  changed  so  as  to  read  increases,  —  30.  Antithetic,  quatemajy- 
tcmary.  Tranquil  mind  is  lit.  heart  cf  Stealing,  =t  a  mind  or  na- 
ture which  soothes  its  possessor ;  its  opposite  is  an  excitable, 
passionate  disposition  which  keeps  the  man  in  turmoil,  which  is  to 
the  soul  as  caries  to  the  bones.  Body  {\\t,  flesh)  and  bones  stand 
for  the  man*s  whole  being  (as  often  elsewhere),  and  are  not  to  be 
understood  (De,)  as  referring  to  the  close  relation  between  body 
and  mind;  this  physiologico- psychological  observation  is  not  found 
in  OT.  The  rendering /^xj/<?«  (for  the  word  which  often  means 
envy,  jeaiousy^  indignatum)  is  suggested  by  the  connection  (the 
term  expresses  the  opposite  of  tranquillity)  ;  for  a  similar  sense  cf. 
Ez.  5^^  Isa.  42^^  Cant-  8*.  Jealousy  (if  this  translation  be  adopted) 
will  express  the  pain  one  feels  at  the  success  of  others ;  but  we 
should  then  expect  in  the  first  cl.  the  opposite  feeling  (sympathy, 
well-wishing). —31.  Chiastic  antithesis,  ternary.  The  his  may 
refer  to  the  subject  he,  or  to  the  poor;  in  the  former  case,  the 
insult  to  God  consists  in  the  violation  of  his  command  to  be  good 
to  the  poor,  in  the  latter  case  the  consideration  is  that  neglect  of 
the  creature  is  offence  to  the  Creator.  In  either  case  the  familiar 
duty  is  based  on  religious  grounds,  but  in  the  latter  case  (as  De. 
remarks)  there  is  the  implied  recognition  of  a  common  humanity 
—  the  needy  man  is  not  merely  aii  object  of  passing  sympathy,  he 
is  respected  as  a  creation  of  the  divine  wisdom.  A  similar  idea  is 
found  in  Mai.  2^",  and  an  exact  parallel  in  Job  31";  in  the  well- 
known  hymn  of  Cleanthes  all  men  arc  said  to  be  sons  of  God, 
Here  a  practical  turn  is  given  to  the  conception.     Cf.  17*  19*^ 


•  So  Grk.  Targ.  Syr,  Fleisch.  Kamp. 
t  WiUi  ScbulL  Reutt. 


}  Riuhi,  De.  Str, 
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BS  4'*  (in  which  a  special  pmdential  motive  is  introduced), 
Afakfr  is  z  divine  name  of  the  late  reflective  Hterature  (Isa,  51^' 
54*  Job  4^^  35^*^  ^  95*^)  ;  Hos.  8'*  Isa.  17^  in  which  also  the  word 
occurs,  are  probably  late  editorial  insertions. — 32,  Antithetic, 
ternary <  In  the  reading  given  above  (which  follows  the  Grk,) 
the  contrast  is  the  common  one  between  the  results  of  righteous- 
ness and  wickedness,  the  second  cl  affirming  that  a  good  man,  on 
account  of  his  integrity,  has  ground  to  expect  the  protection  of 
God.  This  does  not  involve  self-righteousness  (De.),  but  is  sim- 
ply the  general  teaching  of  Prav.  as  to  the  reward  of  the  nghteotis, 
—  As  the  text  stands,  it  must  be  rendered ; 

The  wtcked  is  overthrown  by  his  calamity, 
But  the  righteous  ha»  hope  (even)  in  his  death, 

in  which  the  contrast  is  between  the  absoluteness  of  the  fall  of  a 
wicked  man,  and  the  confidence  or  trust  which  the  good  man  has 
even  in  the  greatest  of  calamities*  One  objection  to  this  render- 
ing is  that  the  term  /wfir  (or,  /ms/,  canfidence)  is  nowhere  else  used 
absolutely,  but  always  with  the  addition  of  the  object  or  ground 
of  hope  (30"^  Isa.  30-  \^  iiS**  tf/.).  But  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in 
the  necessity  of  defining  hope  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of 
Proverbs.  The  book  does  not  recognize  a  joyful  immortality,  but 
everywhere  retains  the  old  idea  of  Sheol,  and  regards  death  as  a 
misfortune.  What  hope  could  the  righteous  have  for  the  here- 
after? Delitzsch  suggests  that,  though  there  was  then  no  revela- 
tion of  true  immortality,  yet  the  pious  trusted  God^  and  fell  asleep, 
believing  that  they  were  going  home  to  him  ;  this,  however,  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  had  the  hope  of  immortal  hfe. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  Prov.  here  announces  a  doctrine 
which  is  ignored  in  the  rest  of  the  book,  or  we  must  recognize  an 
erroneous  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text,  A  slight  change  gives  the 
reading  of  the  Grk,  —  33.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit. :  in  iiu  heart 
(==  mind)  of  the  in  te  Hi  gent  man  wisdom  reposes  (or,  is  at  rest), 
but  in  the  mind  (or,  inward  part)  0/  fools  it  makes  iiseif  known 
(or,  is  made  knotvn).  Since  the  meaning  cannot  be  that  true 
wisdom  is  possessed  by  fools,  the  //  ( =  wisdom)  of  second  cU 
must  be  understood  (according  to  the  present  text)  in  a  sarcastic 
or  ironical  or  humorous  sense,  and  known  must  express  a  contrast 
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to  reposes^  so  that  we  may  paraphrase :  **  a  man  of  sense,  not 
being  ambitious  to  gain  applause,  keeps  his  wisdom  to  himself 
(reserving  it  for  fit  occasion),  while  a  fool,  anxious  to  shine,  or 
ignorant  of  propriety,  airs  what  he  thinks  his  wisdom  at  every 
opportunity."  But  this  paraphrase  contains  too  much  explanation, 
and  the  employment  of  wisdem  \n  a  sarcastic  sense  is  unexampled 
and  improbable  ;  moreover  the  expression  /"/  makes  itself  known  in 
the  minJ  if/&&is  is  strange  and  hard.  Cf,  1 2-\  where  a  sentiment 
of  this  sort  is  clearly  expressed.  The  Grk.  (followed  by  Syr.) 
inserts  the  negative^  and  says  that  it  is  not  kmntm  in  fools,  while 
the  Targ;  reads :  foiiy  is  kmnvn  (or,  makes  ttseif  knmtm)  ;  these 
emendations  offer  an  intelligible  statement,  but  they  leave  the 
strange  term  kmrwn^  which  yields  no  satisfactory  sense.  The  Lat, 
gives  the  bold  interpretation  :  /'/  tinii  teach  foots  aha  (cf.  8'*),  which, 
however,  the  Heb.  cannot  mean.  The  rendering  :  {that  which  is) 
in  the  inward  part  of  foi^h  is  made  kmmm  (Schult.  RV.)  is  syn- 
tactically highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible.  The  present  text 
seems  impracticable ;  the  change  of  is  known  to  foity  (not  a  vio- 
lent  one  in  the  Hebrew)  gives  a  syntactically  natural  sentence, 
with  a  sense  substantially  that  of  i^^  14**  15'  ^*  (and  cf.  Eccl.  7")  : 
practical  wisdom  is  the  permanent  possession  of  men  who  have  a 
true  perception  of  the  relations  of  life,  while  folly  in  conduct 
(n'?'K)  characterizes  those  who  are  intellectually  dull  C^e^).  The 
distinction  between  perception  and  conduct  is  made  elsewhere  in 
Prov.  (10**  14*  £i/.). 

34,  35.  Eelation  of  nations  and  kinga  to  integrity  and 
intelligence. 

34.  Kighteousneai  eKmlts  a  nation, 
But  sin  is  the  disgrace  of  peoples. 

35.  The  king's  favor  is  bestowed  on  a  servant  who  acts  tntelltgently, 
His  anger  rests  on  one  who  conducts  affairs  badly. 

34.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Righteousness  here  —  general  moral 
integrity,  its  opposite  is  sin ;  exalts  =  gives  prosperity  and  power  ; 
disgrace  —  that  which  produces  contempt,  namely,  on  account  of 
lack  of  national  vigor  and  power.  The  sentiment  is  substantially 
that  of  the  prophets,  that  national  prosperity  accompanies  obedi- 
ence lo  divine  law  —  only,  there  is  here  no  reference  to  the  specific 
Israelitish  Law,  and  the  relation  between  integrity  and  success  is 
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conceived  onder  the  general  laws  of  social  life*  It  is  not  clear 
whether  there  is  reference  to  the  nation  as  a  political  unit,  whether^ 
that  is,  we  have  here  a  principle  of  international  ethics ;  but,  as 
such  a  principle  is  nowhere  else  stated  in  OT.,  the  reference  is 
probably  intranational  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  hfe  of  the  people  is  distinct  and  noteworthy;  the 
motive,  as  elsewhere  in  Prov.,  is  utilitarian :  morality  is  commer- 
cially and  socially  profitable.  —  36.  Antithetic,  ternary.  In  first 
cL  the  predicate  is  ivho  acts  cleveri)\  skilfully^  that  is,  in  adminis- 
irativ^e  affairs ;  the  contrasted  predicate  is  who  ads  badly,  that 
is,  is  incompetent.  Servant  —  any  subordinate,  here  an  official 
person.     The  verse  may  be  rendered  : 

A  dcver  servant  has  the  king's  favor. 
An  incompetent  one  his  displeasure. 

32.  B  ^'h^  is  not  expressed  in  any  Anc.  Vrs.  {%  n^i;  ikt godttss,  and  bo  C), 
but  is  good  in  sense  and  rhythm.  For  J5  ipp^  Hi.  proposes  i;n%  and  for  "^  n  Gr. 
suggests  i3yp>  0*^2* ;  neither  of  these  eiturndations  ts  a  distinct  iroproveincnt  of 
}1J.  Before  ^c-^n  in  "*  insert  "^  (cf.  13I*  l6*')  ;  so  #.  —  On  the  double  rendering 
in  <5^  sec  Lag.  Baum.  Piok.  Lag.  regards  the  second  furni  in  ©  as  original, 
but  Ihis  b  not  clear.  —  23.  S  appears  not  to  give  a  tlouble  translation  of  ||* 
(Lag.),  but  to  render  |ft  o^ru-r'  -lai  freely  by  ^5i>t  icai  dj^dX^T^ror.  On  S  (which 
ibllows  6Fi  hut  also  gives  f^^  paraph rastically)  cf.  Pink.  —  24.  JQ"  sir;; 
6  irawDp70fi  read  ec"*!?  or  ensir.  — )5**  n^>«  (first  occurrence),  rendered 
freely  by  #  dtaTpi^iJ;  read  n;i*^  (l*  4^),  The  second  w  is  better  vrritten 
SP'^^K.^-Jl  nc-\T;;  read,  with  Hi.,  nsni;  deiiroys.  —  20.  ffi  -im  nw-v^;  read 
'^  H'^'^S  to  gain  an  antecedent  for  the  suffix  in  following  rp.— 27.  ft  r<w'>Vi 
0  rpi{rTa7^»  =  p^r,  as  in  13^^  (Jiig.  Baum.).  —  28.  J?  i"^^^  only  here;  else- 
where (8^^  31*  Ju,  5»  Hab.  ii«  Isa.  402*  ^  z^)  |n;  the  stem  (see  the  Armb.) 
=  hiav)\  zvtighfy,  po-oer/ui%  S  lv»A9rw\  ST  Pnts  (r/oipoot)  pr&iider^hmdir 
(so  Heb.  n;'^);  It  i*^::;  It  principii:  cf.  name  of  Syr.  king  ]\-y,  i  K.  I A  — 
89.  1^  C^itj  0  t^x^P^^  {Itrx^'pm  h^^  H^'*^A)i  E  *J&,  apparently  =  JId^d  (Gr.), 
which  we  should  probably  here  read.  —  80,  0*  (rullowcd  by  j&)  rp^iJtfw^r 
dH|)p  KapMa^t  laTp6t  is  free  rendering  of  ft,  the  two  first  words  (ft  Dit?3  "n) 
having  been  conformed,  by  scribal  caprice,  to  the  beginning  of  v^^f  fiaKp&itffMt 
dnjip,  and  taken  as  subject;  for  ft  ka^s  2'^  ^  appears  to  have  read  aV  Ii9"ic. 

—  91.  ft  r^fV;  ^  ©  fl-i'*ro0ayrwj'.  —  Si  and  pax  do  not  occur  in  chs,  1-9. — 
82.  ft  ^nb3  noh;  ®  6  rermtftif  rf  ^awToC  6<n6TtfTi„  read  10:^3  (Bi.  Kainp. 
Frank.). — 33.  ft  "7;^;  read  r^>«*.  For  dtf5p6^,  in  ©  ^J'  xapflf?  d-yo^J  di^dp^f 
aaiptaf  Jag.  proposes  (ve&po^,  which  would  satisfactorily  represent  ft  njri  (sec 
Lag.).  —  84.  ft  "iDn  (apparently  an  Aramaism);  0  iXaff^oy^vai,  ^  nDn  (Jag.). 

—  85.  ft  Vnia^ri;  ^  t^  fl^  iavrou  evffTpotpi^^,  —  ir^->;>  (Jig,).^-  (S  has  another 
rendering  of  ''  in  15I*:  lf>y%  av^WtWi^  Kal  ^vijacvt  (TJO)« 
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XV,  1,  Power  of  gentleness. 

A  soft  answer  turns  away  wrath. 
Bat  harsh  words  stir  up  anger. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Si?/i^mM,  gentle  ;  see  25".  Turns  away; 
cf.  29"  24^*  Jer.  iS*^;  one  Greek  text  has  causes  to  cease  (=  de- 
stroys). Harsh  {^N ,  grievous)  is  that  which  produces  vexation 
or  pain.  Hindu,  Chinese,  Greek  and  other  parallels  to  this  prov- 
erb are  given  by  Malan  ;  see  aliio  Piah-hotep  (in  Art,  Eg}ftian 
LiL,  in  LiL  cf  IVoritfs  Best  Lit,).  —  To  this  couplet  the  Grk. 
prefixes  a  modified  form  of  second  cl.  of  14^^ :  attger  destroys  even 
the  ufise. 

2.  Speech  af  saga  and  fool. 

The  t<mgue  of  the  wise  *  dispenses  >  knowledge. 
The  mouth  of  fools  utters  folly. 

Antithetic,  quaternary  (or,  ternary).  Dispenses  is  lit,  dn>ps  (5' 
Job  29^  Am,  7'*  Ez,  20^  [21'j  ai,),  for  which  the  Heb,  has  makes 
goodf  that  is,  does  or  treats  in  a  good,  excellent  way,  RV,  uttereth 
aright;  this  does  not  give  so  exact  a  contrast  to  utters  as  the  read- 
ing here  adopted,  which  is  obtained  by  a  slight  change  in  one 
Heb.  letter.  The  reference  is  to  all  wisdom  and  folly,  religious 
and  other.     Cf.  io=^^^^  12^  14^ 

3.  Ood'8  oritiGiam  of  life. 

The  eyes  of  Yahweh  »re  in  every  place, 
Keeping  w^atch  on  wicked  and  good. 

Contin^ious,  ternary.  'I'he  Participle  in  second  cl  is  used  of  the 
watchman  of  a  city  (2  K,  9*'  Isa,  52"),  of  the  prophet  as  moral 
and  religious  critic  (Ez.  3"),  of  the  wife  as  guardian  of  the  house- 
hold (31^),  and  the  verb  of  God  as  observer  of  men  (^  66'), 
This  universal  divine  criticism  is  adduced  as  a  warning  against 
wrong-doing  (De.)  ;  Yahweh  will  punish  the  bad  and  reward  the 
good  —  nothing  escapes  his  eye.  Possibly  also  (Frank,)  the 
couplet  is  aimed  at  the  philosophical  theory  that  God  looks  with 
indifTerence  on  human  actions  (Epicureanism), 

4.  Oentle  speech. 

A  soothing  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life» 
But  violent  words  wound  the  souL 
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Antithetic,  ternary.  Stwthing  tongue  is  lit.  the  healing  of  the 
tongue^  that  is,  its  utterance  which  has  power  to  heal  or  soothe 
the  feelings  of  others,  becoming  thus  to  them  a  source  of  enjoy- 
able life ;  the  two  terras  of  the  Heb,  expression  should  perhaps 
be  inverted,  so  as  to  read  a  tongtu  of  hcaiing  (such  is  the  order 
in  14*^,  a  heart  of  healing),  KV.  wholesome  tongue :  De.  gentle- 
ness 0/  tongue.  On  tree  of  life  see  note  on  3^*, — The  Heb,  of 
second  cl.  reads  lit, :  but  violence  (RV.  perversencss^  therein  (that 
is,  in  the  tongue)  is  a  breaking  of  the  spint^  a  crushing  or  wound- 
ing of  the  man  to  whom  or  of  whom  such  words  are  spoken  ; 
spirit  ^  mr^^x  being  or  personality  j  for  the  expression  see  Isa. 
65'*  (RV,  vexation  if  spirit),  —  Violent  is  that  which  passes 
beyond  the  line  of  right,  the  immoderate,  extravagant,  or  false ; 
see  note  on  11",  and,  for  the  corresponding  verb,  notes  on  i/'  19* 
21**  22*^.  I'he  parallelism  here  f;ivors  the  sense  immoderate  (so 
the  Lat.)  or  violent^  which  gives  a  contrast  Uke  that  in  vj.  — The 
second  cU  is  misunderstood  by  all  the  Anc.  Vrss.  except  the  Latin, 

5.  Docility  a  mark  of  wiBdom, 

A  fool  despises  his  father's  instruction. 
But  he  who  regards  reproof  acts  wisely. 

Antithetic,  quaternary-ternary  (or,  ternary)*  Cf,  ij*  15*.  Acts 
wisely  =  is  wise,  that  is,  shows  his  good  sense  in  accepting  re- 
proof. The  first  cl  assumes  that  parental  instruction  is  the  basis 
of  moral  lifc%  but  the  characterization  of  the  fool  as  a  despiser 
holds  good,  in  Prov.,  in  respect  to  all  instruction  (10*  12'  a/.). 

6.  Financial  reward  of  rightaoiuness. 

In  the  house  of  the  righteous  are  great  stores, 
But  the  revenues  of  the  wicked  are  t  cut  oHj 


Antithetic,  ternary.  Ct  10*  11^  is*'.  Physical  prosperity  is  rep- 
resented as  the  reward  of  virtue*  The  Heb.  reads  lit. :  the  house 
of  the  righteous  is  a  great  store  (or»  treasure),  hut  in  the  revenue 
(or,  produce)  of  tlie  wicked  is  a  thing  troubled  (that  is,  brought 
into  raisfor tune,  calamity,  or  embarrassment,  see  Ju.  n**  i  Sam* 
14**  I  K.  18*0  ;  cf.  II*'  **.  This  last  expression  is  not  here  ap- 
propriate ;  calamity  (RV.  trouble)  would  be  logically  correct, 
though  the  Heb.  does  not  admit  of  this  translation ;  the  antithesis 
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favors  the  reading  (found  in  one  Greek  text)  destroyed,  cut  off; 
the  prep,  in  should  be  removed  from  second  cL,  and  inserted  (as 
in  RV,)  in  first  clause.  The  form  of  expression  of  the  couplet  is 
drawn  from  agricultural  life  j  the  term  rn^enue  occurs  in  3*""  8^* 
10"  14*  16*  18"*  Ex.  23^^' Jos.  5'- tf/.— The  Grk.  has  two  render- 
ings of  the  couplet,  one  differing  slightly  from  the  Hcb.,  the  other 
conformed  to  it ;  the  former  is  probably  the  older,  the  latter  a 


7.  Sages^  not  fools,  seek  knowledge. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  » preserve  ♦  knowledge, 
But  the  mind  of  fools  is  without  •  intelligence.* 

Antithetic,  quaternary -ternary.  The  proverb  contrasts  the  wise 
man's  devotion  to  knowledge  with  the  intellectual  dulness  of  the 
opposite  class.  Wise  and  foolish  denote  tempers  or  constitutions 
of  mind  ;  kmnaiedge  is  the  product  or  the  accumulated  treasure  of 
wisdom.  Lips  and  mind  {htari)  are  substantially  synonyms;  the 
lips  speak  what  the  mind  thinks  ;  so  in  v.*  and  cf.  v.*\  Here,  as 
elsewhere  in  Pr.,  stress  is  laid  on  utterance  and  teaching.— In 
the  first  line  the  verb  in  the  Heb.  is  scatter,  a  word  elsewhere 
used  of  destmctive  dispersion  (20'*'^  Ez.  5'"  i^  106^  al)  ;  the  ap- 
propriate term  presence  is  obtained  by  the  change  of  one  letter. 
The  last  expression  of  second  cL  reads  in  the  Heb.  is  not  so^  or, 
is  not  upright  (or,  honest,  or,  steadfast,  or,  trustworthy).  The 
first  of  these  renderings  is  rhetorically  lame  and  improbable,  and 
is  hardly  bettered  by  RV.  doe^  not  so;  the  verb  scatter,  retained 
by  RV.,  splits  tips,  but  not  mind,  though  this  difficulty  disappears 
if  we  T^^A  preserve.  The  second  rendering  supplies  no  good  con- 
trast to  first  cl ;  the  point  is  not  the  fool's  lack  of  uprightness, 
but  his  inability  to  appreciate  knowledge.  The  contrast  is  gained 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  Heb.  text,  whereby  we  have  the  sense 
does  not  understand;  for  similar  expressions  see  18*  23"  28*  29^ 
The  foot,  whose  point  of  view  puts  htm  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
right,  has  no  real  comprehension  of  life. 

8,  9.  Two  abominations  of  the  Lord.  —  Antithetic,  quaternary- 
ternary. 

8.    The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  \%  an  abomination  to  Yah  web, 
Bui  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  »cccpt*bk  to  him. 


\ 
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9.   AbominAtic^n  to  Yahwch  is  the  life  of  the  wieked. 
But  him  who  pr&ctist!»  nghteousnes$  he  loves, 

8,  This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Prov.  in  which  the  sacrificial 
ritual  is  mentioned  (see  7"  17'  21*-*^),  and  here,  as  in  21*"^,  it  is 
introduced  in  a  connection  which  calls  for  disapprobation.  Sacri- 
fice without  righteousness,  say  the  sages  and  the  prophets,  is  ab- 
horrent to  God ;  sacrifice  with  righteousness  is  not  mentioned  in 
Prov,,  perhaps  because  it  was  obviously  proper,  and  calkd  for  no 
remark.  The  sages  recognize  the  ritual  as  a  legitimate  and  bind- 
ing form  of  worship,  but  they  lay  no  stress  on  it — -they  never 
enjoin  obedience  to  its  requirements,  —  The  contrast  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer  appears  to  be  doubly  significant :  it  intimates  that  the 
former  is  an  outward  service  easily  performed  by  a  bad  man, 
while  the  latter  is  an  inward  sen'ice  appropriate  to  the  sincerely 
pious ;  and  it  suggests  that,  in  a  certain  circle,  a  movement  had 
begun  which,  by  laying  stress  on  communion  of  heart  with  God, 
tended  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  sacrificial  ritual;  a  sim- 
ilar movement  appears  to  be  indicated  in  ^  50'^  and  is  most  fully 
visible  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  The  two  terms  can  hardly 
here  be  synonyms,  standing  each  for  a  ritual  complex  which  in- 
eludes  the  commonly  associated  acts  of  sacrifice  and  prayer  (see 
I  Sam,  1^*  2  Sam.  7"*,  and  cf.  Lu,  i'")  ;  the  antithesis  is  here 
marked, —  For  a  similar  attitude  toward  sacrifice  cf.  Am.  5^  Isa, 
i"  Jer.  7"  I  Sam.  15**  ^  50*-"  51**  »mi*^i»)^  On  sacrifice  see  note 
on  7",  on  acceptabk,  notes  on  S*"'  lo**  ii\  and,  for  the  ritual  use 
of  the  term.  Lev.  1',  The  prayer  of  the  morally  good  man  is 
acceplatk,  is  pleasing  and  is  heard,  simply  because  he  is  good  — 
but  it  is  not  said  whether  or  not  he  also  offers  sacrifice,  —  9.  Par- 
allel to  the  preceding  couplet,  with  substitution  of  ethical  for  reli- 
gious conditions.  Life  is  lit.  way^  =  line  of  conduct,  manner  of 
life  J  practises  is  Mt./ei/trws  i?//^fr,  —  Possibly  the  editor,  in  putting 
the  two  couplets  together,  meant  to  explain  the  first  by  the  second. 

10.  He  wha  will  not  leani  mnet  dia. 

There  is  Etcrn  correction  for  him  who  forsakes  the  way, 
He  who  hatei  reproof  ahall  die. 

Identical,  ternary.  The  way  is  that  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
The  stem  (hard,  grievous,  sharp)  correction  h  death  (second  cl 
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shaii  dif).  On  correcHon  and  reproof  ^t^  notes  on  i' **,  The 
persun  described  is  the  morally  wicked,  disobedient  man  ;  the 
punishment  is  physical  and  earthly.  Life  is  represented  as  a  dis- 
cipline—  woe  to  him  who  faiis  to  profit  thereby!  —  GrL,  inter* 
preting :   shali  die  Sase/y  (or,  a  skame/ui  death), 

IL  The  depths  of  the  soul  are  known  to  God. 

Sbeol  and  Abaddon  lie  open  before  Yahwch, 
How  much  more  ther  heaxU  of  men  ! 

Extended  parallelism,  ternary.  The  couplet  expresses  a  conclu- 
sion from  the  less  to  the  greater ;  it  is  assumed  that  the  Under- 
world is  a  more  remote  and  mysterious  region  than  the  human 
soul.  On  Sheid  see  notes  on  i^-  5*  aL  The  term  A/fadJtnt 
( =  place  of  destruction,  region  of  death)  occurs  elsewhere  in  OH 
in  27*  (in  connection,  as  here,  with  Sheoi),  Job  26*^  (parallel  to 
Sheoi)^  28^  (in  connection  with  Death,  =  the  Realm  of  dealh), 
51"  (=  Underworld),  i^  E^^^^^^^  (parallel  to  Grave,  and  ^  Under- 
world) ;  it  is  thus  a  synonym  oi  Shetd^  to  which  it  is  here  added 
for  rhetorical  emphasis.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  opinion 
(De,)  that  Abaddon  is  the  lowest  region  of  Sheol.  The  OT,  does 
not  recognize  strata  in  Sheol ;  the  expression  in  Dt.  32*^^86^, 
She&l  Maw  (AV,  lo7vest  heii^  RV,  lowest  pit)y  simply  describes 
Sheol  as  a  place  beneath  the  earth,  Uke  the  Neiheriand  (^  Sheol) 
of  Ei,  51'*.  In  the  NT,  Apocalypse  (9^*)  Abaddon  is  the  name 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Abyss  (  =  Angel  who  inflicts  death,  and  sends 
men  to  Sheol)  ;  in  the  Talmud  {Shab.  89*)  it  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner;  as  the  conception  of  the  other  life  became  more  A^h- 
nite»  the  tendency  was  to  personalize  OT.  expressions.  Here,  as 
in  Job  26*,  Yahweh  is  apparently  represented  as  controlling  Sheol  \ 
a  different  view  is  expressed  in  Isa.  39**,  where  (as  generally  in 
the  earlier  literature)  Yahweh  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Under- 
world (cf.  note  on  i") ;  the  change  of  view  was  due  to  the  com- 
pleter development  of  the  monotheistic  idea.  Even  Job  (Job 
14^)  is  not  sure  that  God*s  power  controls  Sheol  j  the  view  of 
Prov,  is  more  advanced,  but  still  does  not  express  a  moral  control 
exercised  by  God  over  the  denizens  of  the  Underworld.  -*  Men  is 
lit.  ehiidren  of  men ;  san  of  man  is  a  comparatively  late  Heb. 
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so  Ez,  2'  ai.,  Job  25"^  ^  8*^**  33*" 


expression  for  **  human  being  '* 
Dan.  8^^  (and  Aramaic,  7'"^). 

12.  Indocilit7  of  the  scoffer, 

A  St  off  ft  loves  ntvi  to  l>e  reproved, 
And  will  not  walk  *  with  ^  the  wise. 

Explanatory  parallelism,  ternary -binary.  On  scoffer  see  note  on 
1**.  In  second  cl  the  Heb.  has  go  to;  the  better  reading  is 
given  in  13^  (so  the  Grk.  here)  j  cf.  22^  (**do  not  walk  [asso- 
ciate] with  an  irascible  man").  Cf.  also  i'"*  4^*.  The  scoffer  is 
regarded  as  a  man  whose  character  is  fixed.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  he  might  be  helped  by  association  with  the  wise. 

13.  Jo;  enlivens,  sorrow  depresses. 

Joyous  heart  makes  cheerful  face, 

But  by  sorrow  of  soul  the  spirit  is  broken. 

Antithesis  partly  implicit,  ternary.  R V.  (  —  AV.)  i  a  merry  heart 
maketh  a  cheerful  countenance^  in  which  the  word  merry  now  im- 
plies  more  of  movement  and  utterance  than  is  contained  in  the 
Heb.  term,  which  means  joyftil^  gl^^^f-  Si^^*l  is  lit.  heart:  heart 
and  spirit  are  synonyms,  both  signifying  the  inner  nature  or  being, 
but|  in  the  connection,  spirit  may  have  the  connotation  (in  Heb. 
as  in  English)  of  courage  and  hope,  —  Exact  antithesis  in  expres- 
sion would  require  "  sad  face  "  in  second  cL ;  the  variant  phrase 
implies  that  a  broken  spirit  is  manifested  by  sadness  of  counte- 
nance, while  a  cheerful  face  shows  a  high,  courageous  spirit.  The 
proverb  notes  a  fact  of  experience  :  Joy  is  inspiring,  sorrow  is 
depressing  —  the  advantage  of  the  former  is  clear.  The  man's 
mood  is  shown  by  his  countenance.      Cf.  BS.  [3^. 

14.  The  aliment  of  sages  is  knowledge,  of  fools  foUj. 

The  mind  of  the  wise  aeeks  knowledge, 
The  mouth  of  fools  feeds  on  folly. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  relation  between  wise  and  know/ed^e 
is  the  same  here  as  in  v.^  on  which  see  note.  In  second  cl.  the 
Heb.  text  hd^^face,  which  Fwald  retains;  but  the  reading  of  the 
margin,  mouth  (which  is  funnel  in  all  the  Anc.  Vrss.)  accords  with 
the  wcih feeds ^  and  is  obviously  better;  mouth  feeds  is  a  rhetorical 
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variation  of  mind  seeks,  —  Instead  o{  feeds  an,  the  verb  of  the  sec- 
ond cl.  may  be  rendered  is  occupied  wiih^  strives  after  (lit.  asm- 
dates  with),  or,  delights  in,  but  feeds  better  suits  the  noun  mouth, 
— *rhe  word  rendered /Wj-  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  stolidity, 
insusceptibility  and  unreccptiveness ;  the  mental  furniture  and 
nourishment  of  such  an  one  is  fotflishness  or  foiiy  in  thought  and 
deed  J  and  this  is  the  product  of  ignorance.  Here,  as  in  14^  ai, 
and  throughout  chs,  1-9,  virtue  is  aUied  with  knowledge,  vice  with 
ignorance.     The  verbs  express  eager  interest  and  devotion. 

XV.  1,  R  3=";  Berakoth,  1 7  a  acre  (Strack,  Praleg.,  105)  —  ft  Ti;  H  freely 
irwiiviwTOvca  iu&missive,  —  f^  ^^T\  ©  iytlpei,  free  rendering  of  3ft»  or  of  "i^D, 
as  B  has  iL  —  8.  ft  jd:^;  read  i^r'  (Mic.  2*  Ez.  21*)  ;  the  stem  occurs  in  I*r, 
only  in  5*,  and  then  in  the  literal  senses  ©  icaXA  dwiffrarai  =  ft  py^  3on.^ — 
ft  n^yn;  B  iroi*^,  =  p^k  (Jag.).  —  4.  In  ^  0Bi^  diverge  widely  from  ft: 
^  &  Si  auvTTjpujv  avT^v  wXrja&^crtTai  xi^6^T0i;  jtK  =  P3i:*^;  trvvr.  perb.  from 
D^O  or  D**0!:  weighs  (jig.  Gr,) ;  Schl.  suggests  ptij  orymj/n^i'  and  ori/rr/>ij9i^<r«Tai. 
W.  (and  substantially  B)  ?3:'J  vin^o  p  *?3Kii  (S  adds  nj-),  apparently  free 
rendering  of  0,  Hi.  wntc«  ^^b  and  jr?-*-  There  seems  to  be  nothin|i  better 
than  to  retain  ft»  pcrh.  omitting  3  tn  n-^a  (Isa,  65");  Dc.,  in  support  of  the  a, 
adduces  Arab,  ^a^na  "^^'3  ti^  has  broken  my  ket^rt ;  the  3  would  thus  mark  the 
place  of  ihe  act  of  breaking.  —  *i^p  (the  stem  in  5^  tisually  'ffl'',  itf  'T'^'')  occurs 
only  here  and  u",  on  which  see  note.  —  5.  ft  fxr;  ®  ^mj;9(f*t.  —  0,  In 
ft  rK3P3  omit  the  3^  and  insert  the  same  prep,  before  n3  (so  5^)*  Bi.  r3^n3. 
ft  T^-Jiy;  read  r'}3J.  —  On  0  ace  Lag.  Baimi,^7.  ft  nr;  0  3/aeTat,  from 
1T«;  2  ^i/Xd^o-ot/trt;  read  i">s*  (  Frank.). ^ft  \\\  ©  dfr^aXm-  IL  (p  k*^)  */i/Jf- 
^i/^*;  read  p""  (»o  also  Gr.  suggests).  — 10.  ft  n-iw  3Tj;r^;  0  'yi'ujp/fiFTat  wr6 
Tu;*'  irapi^trraii',  =  H  *'>3r*?  (Jag.)»  7"*  being  supplied  to  make  the  sentence 
complete.  —  0  d«ciirou(ft  i'"^),  probably  error  for  irairov  (Jag.).  S  follows  S; 
iC:  nn-^K  «^;rcc,  perb.  free  rendering  of  ft. — ft  rc^    Gr.  os'  (iloa.  13*). — 


11.    ft    P3K;     6    dirufXcitt.  — 13.    ft 


read    tn    (^   ^rd),  —  IS,    In    •> 


0  0>iirt'<^,(Mirrd^c£  11  jdf/  maintains  Dio  as  subjectf  while  S  follows  ft  except 
that  it  makes  ihe  verb  transitive;  in  both  cases  we' have  the  natural  freedom 
of  translators.  — 14.  Kethib  ^;d;  read  Qere  ^D  (so  ©SC).  —  ft  r^>H  ^T^\\ 
#  7rw«'tra4  (j?^^)  ira*td  (perb.  =  ft);  Gr.  rvrs^  delighii  in^  and  Frank,  nyn^  aa 
corresponding  Aram,  form;  all  the  senses  of  ihe  stem  njfi  seem  to  be  closely 
related  to  one  another. 

15,  Happinesa  is  better  than  sorrow. 

Every  day  is  hard  for  him  who  is  in  trouble, 
But  the  happy  man  has  a  cuntinuat  feast. 

Antithetic,  ternary.     A  statement  of  ordinary  experience   (cf. 
v."),  without  ethical  import,  but  with  implied  coramcndation  of 
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cheerfulness  and  happiness.  Happy  is  XA.goad  of  hearty  that  is,  in 
a  good,  joyous,  or  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  The  feast  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ihe  conditions  of  life.  Hard  here  represents  the  same 
Heb.  word  that  is  rendered  by  stern  in  vJ**.  On  the  adjecdve 
translated  in  trottbU  (which  elsewhere  has  also  the  senses  paar^ 
afflicted^  pious)  see  notes  on  3^  14'*  i6'^ 

16,  IT.  Superiority  of  spiritual  over  physical  wealtL 

16.  Better  is  liitle  with  the  fear  of  Yahwch 
Than  great  treasure  and  trouble  thcrcwitli. 

17.  Belter  a  dish  of  hcrl>s  with  love 
Than  a  faUeti  ox  with  hate. 

16,  Single  sentence  expressing  an  antithesis,  ternary.  Lit.  in 
the  fear ^  etc,  that  is,  so  held.  Troubit  (a  different  word  from  that 
rendered  in  trouble  in  preceding  verse)  is  disturbance,  anxiety, 
perplexity.  It  is  assumed  that  ^htfear  (f  Yahweh,  morality  based 
on  or  connected  with  religion,  saves  one  from  harassing  care,  since 
it  brings  divine  protection.  It  is  not  said  that  wealth  necessarily 
entails  trouble  and  distress,  but  only  that  this  may  be  the  case  — 
a  statement  which  the  experience  of  all  men,  especially  in  highly 
organized  communities,  abundantly  confirms  ;  and  the  couplet  is 
a  warning  against  rage  for  riches.  — 17.  Antithetic  sentence,  ter- 
nary- Cf.  i7\  The  word  rendered  dish  appears  to  mean  prima- 
rily, **  that  which  one  offers  to  a  traveller,"  and  then,  in  general, 
*'  a  portion  of  food  '* ;  Grk.  entertainment  of  a  guest ;  the  allusion 
in  the  proverb  may  be  to  such  entertainment,  though  the  applica- 
tion is  general,  to  all  meals,  Phe  allusion,  as  in  the  preceding 
couplet,  is  to  the  perils  of  wealth  {fatted  ox  stands  for  luxury  in 
general).  There  is  no  polemic  against  wealth,  but  a  reminder  that 
it  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing.  On  fatted  see  note  on  14*, 
and  cf,  I  K,  4^'  (f). 

1%  19.   Commendation  of  patienoe  and  industry. 

iS.    An  irascible  man  stirs  up  contention. 

One  slow  tu  anger  appeases  strife, 
ig.    llie  way  of  the  slothful  is  «  hedged  up  with  '  thorns. 

But  the  path  of  the  *  tUUgent  *  is  wdl-buUt. 

16.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  man  of  first  cl.  is  not  one  who  is 
angry  (RV.  wrathful)^  but  one  prone  to  anger,  quick  tempered^  in 


contrast  with  the  calm,  patient  man  of  second  cl.  See  the  similar 
statements  m  14^  15^  BS.  8^*  28*-**.  — 19,  Antithetic,  quaternary- 
ternar>\  Grk.,  happily  :  /Ae  way  of  the  shthful  is  strewn  with 
thorns,  that  of  the  sturdy  is  smooth,  Heb. :  is  like  a  hidge  of 
th&niSy  in  which  the  iike  is  to  be  omitted  (in  accordance  with  the 
form  of  second  cl.)  and  the  hedge  changed  to  hedged — a  path 
cannot  be  compared  to  a  hedge,  bnt  may  be  said  to  be  hedged 
up,  encumbered ;  so  Hos,  2"^*^ :  /  wili  hedge  up  thy  way  with 
thorns.  The  slothful  man  meets  with  obstacles  at  every  point,  and 
makes  no  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  path  of  the  industri- 
ous man  is  carefully  constructed  and  free  from  obstacles,  like  a 
highway  (so  RV.);  the  adj,  mQ^ns  cast  up,  roads  having  been  con- 
structed by  throwing  up  earth  (Jer.  18"  Isa,  57^*).  *i'he  antithesis 
requires  that  the  man  of  second  cL  be  described  as  diligent;  the 
Heb,  term  {yashar)  may  mean  honest,  straightfonvard  (usually, 
upHght),  but  an  inconsiderable  alteration  gives  the  ordinary  word 
{Qf  industrious  (10^  12**-'^  13'  si"*), 

20,  21,  Wisdom  and  folly  —  their  resulta  for  life.  Antithetic, 
ternary.  DeUtr.sch  makes  v.*"'  (on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
10')  the  beginning  of  the  third  section  (see  13^)  of  the  collection 
contained  in  10^-22**.  It  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  separate 
minor  collection  ;  see  the  Introduction. 

20.  A  wise  »on  maktfs  a  f;tad  father, 
A  fool  scorns  his  motKer. 

21.  Folly  ts  delight  to  ottc  who  lacks  sense* 

But  a  man  of  undcrsUnding  is  straightforward  in  his  ways. 

20.  The  first  cl  is  identical  with  first  cK  of  10'.  In  the  second 
c!,,  instead  of  the  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  of  10'  (which  furnishes 
an  obvious  contrast),  we  have  the  variation  scorns,  which  may 
be  taken  to  mean  **  despises  advice  and  so  brings  sorrow  to  his 
mother,*'  or  **  shows  by  his  conduct  that  he  despises  his  mother*s 
teaching,"  or  simply  "scorns  his  mother  and  her  ad\ice ''  (so 
the  Grk.)  —  that  is,  the  wise  son  honors  and  gladdens  his  father, 
the  foolish  laughs  at  and  saddens  his  mother.  The  variation  of 
expression  in  a  familiar  apophthegm  would  be  not  unnatural ;  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  second  cl.  stood  originally  with  some 
such  line  as  a  wise  son  honors  his  father, —  In  second  cl  the 
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Heb.  reads  (as  in  21**)  :  a  fool  of  a  man  {KV^foalish  man)  —  a 
construction  like  that  of  Gen.  i6*^  a  wild  ass  of  a  man  (a  man 
of  the  fool  sort,  of  the  wild  aas  species).  The  Anc,  Vrss.  and 
some  Heb.  MSS.  x^zAfiwHsh  son^  which  may  be  assimilation  of  the 
expression  here  to  the  more  familiar  form  of  10-.  —  21.  The  term 
folly  here  has  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  content.  The 
iltlight  is  made  possible  by  intellectual  and  moral  obtuseness  — 
the  fool  does  not  understand  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and 
therefore  has  no  basis  for  his  moral  life ;  he  takes  pleasure  in 
things  bad  not  iDecause  they  are  bad,  but  because  he  does  not 
know  that  they  are  bad,  and  does  not  see  or  believe  that  they  will 
bring  punishment  on  him.  —  He  who  has  insight  into  the  laws  of 
life,  human  and  divine,  acts  in  a  straightforward  way,  is  wisely 
upright,  knowing  that  this  is  the  only  safe  rule  of  hfe.  Knowledge 
is  thus  represented  as  the  foundation  of  character, 

15,  Before  J^  3b  insert  ^.  — -  CS*  irdi^a  rh¥  xf^^'»  ^  ^^^aX/wl  rwv  Ka^Ki^¥ 
(=  op  ^J*?)  -xpwfMx^*^^^  Kaicd.  Lag.  supposes  that  tbe  Grk,  translator  had 
jn  T^  'T^%  which  he  read  rt?^  rp^  SP"^;  perh,,  however,  the  Cprk.  stands  for 
n?-^  nyi  ^vf^\  Bi.  np'>  T>  'J7*  —  j?  ^T^Tr:\  ®  r^^ytx^^^^^^^^^  =  racr  (l^g.)*  — 
18.  J^  n:3n?;;  Gr.  no">0.  The  following  ^3  is  omitlcd  by  Bi.  on  rhythmical 
grounds. —  For  ^  d  0  has  d^/Si^ai,  a  singylar  expression  (=  withoui  the  fear 
&f  Yiikioek)^  hut  apparently  chosen  as  contrast  to  the  06/3oi/  of  ■;  the  reading 
dire^eiat  (S"  23.  252.  Lag.)  is  scrihal  emendation;  cf.  Baum.  (Jn  S  sec 
Pinkuss.  — 17.  S  nrt-^w;  ®  it¥i^iih'i\  SkZ-  P")?*  ^  fftf^ii  1.  freely,  vocari  att, 
BL  omits  qr;  instead  of  which  <@S  has  Kal  x^P*^»  perh,  —  |ni  (Bi,),  perh. 
rhetorical  expansion.  —  &  Hi2uy^  not  Rabbin,  (love  of)  M-f  name,  Lc-  Cod 
(Baum.),  but  (love  of)  repu/a/ian  ;  see  Pinkuss.  — 18,  On  the  two  renderings 
of  S  see  Lag,  Bamn,;  dce^i^s  (ocn),  as  being  farther  from  ||J,  is  regarded  by 
L*l£'  **  genuine;  1&  rijv  fA^Wovtraw  (  =  /ie  impnuiiHg  or  threafening  qtwrrei) 
is  free  rendering  of  |^  3-i»  or,  posaiblyt  =  wan;  ^a\Xoi'»  in  like  manner,  may 
freely  express  the  contrast  of  the  clauses,  the  ]'^'!^  of  Jt^  being  left  untranslated. 
Sb  combines  the  two  renderings  of  ^^  perhaps  by  alterations  of  succeiiaive 
scribes,  — 19.  Jl  risj^c:;  read  n^j^b?:  (so  ^^d.  Lag).  —  f(  D-is*'-;  0  d^^/ieiui'; 
read  Glf-jn  (cf,  <S  in  10*).  — 20.  fl  d^n  "^d:;  (S5C  and  7  Hcb*  iMSS.  have 
^D5  p,  probably  assimilation  to  lo^  —  Jj  ^13;  %  mKn/ipllti;  ^  MPnna  dis- 
grace  (ih^  %mnc  stem  is  employed  in  J0*).  —  2L  <S  appears  to  leave  nnce* 
untranslated,  and  to  insert  rpi^oi  fronn  the  connection;  Lag.  emends  iy8t€h  to 
ivSteu 

22,  23,  Value  of  wise  word«. 

22.    Where  there  is  no  counsel  plans  are  thwarted* 
They  succeed  when  many  give  advice. 
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fltj*   Jof  ^Oinei  to  a  man  from  the  utterance  of  bis  mouth, 
Afid  a  word  in  season,  how  good  is  it ! 

22.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  idea  of  the  couplet  is  substan- 
tially that  of  11^^  on  which  see  note  ;  variations  of  such  aphorisms 
were  doubtless  common  ;  see  note  on  v/"*'.  The  p/ans  (RV.  fur- 
/nH^s)  may  be  those  of  a  government  or  those  of  a  private  family 
or  person;  ihwart^d  (RV.  disuppoinkd)  is  Ut.  hraken;  succeed 
(RV»  are  csiaMshed)  is  lit.  stand;  the  last  expression  of  second 
line  is  lit. :  fy  (or,  thn^ugk)  the  multitude  of  counseilors  (or,  ad- 
visers). The  king  had  his  cabinet,  and  the  private  man  his  circle 
of  friends.  On  cimnsei  see  j^  1 1^^  20*"  25",  and  cf  Am,  3'  Jer.  25^ 
Job  19^^55^**^^*.  —  23.  Synonymous,  ternar)'.  Uiierance  is  lit. 
answer^  a  term  which  is  often  used  in  OT.  and  NT.  for  expression 
or  speech  in  general,  where  there  is  no  obvious  response.  The 
meaning  appears  to  be  that  a  well-considered  and  apposite  word 
may  bring  profit  and  joy  to  him  who  utters  it.  The  general  ex- 
pression utterance  vf  (he  mmith  is  defined  in  second  cl.  as  a  word 
in  season  (lit,  in  its  time),  appropriate  to  the  situation.  I'he  ref- 
erence will  then  be  to  all  sorts  of  occasions  of  private  intercourse 
(business  relations,  and  other  social  and  family  relations)  and  public 
affairs  in  city  and  state.  Goad  =  useful,  effective. —  If  the  ward  in 
season  be  understood  as  a  word  of  advice,  consolation,  or  general 
friendliness,  which  is  helpful  not  to  the  utterer,  but  to  others,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  possessive  pronoun  in  first  cl.,  and 
read  from  an  utterance  of  the  mouth,  —  The  omission  of  the  pro- 
noun still  permits,  however,  the  first  interpretation  of  the  couplet, 
which  may  be  rendered  :  a  judicious  utterance  tarings  satisfaction^ 
a  seasonable  word  is  useful, 

24.  Wisdom  ii  life. 

The  wise  man^s  path  goes  upward,  to  life, 
He  avoid*  (the  way  to)  Shcol  beneath. 

In  form  antithetic,  in  meaning  identical,  ternary.  The  second 
cl.  is  lit. :  so  as  to  turn  away  from  Sheot  beneath  {^  so  that  he 
turns,  etc.)  — appositional  proposition  put  (as  is  not  uncommon 
in  OT,)  in  the  form  of  result  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  Heb,, 
purpose).  The  first  cL  is  lit. :  the  way  of  life  ufnvard  is  to  {=  /> 
the  way  of)  the  wise  man;  as  beneath  (or,  downward)  qualifies 
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Sheol^  so  upward  qualifies  way  of  H/e;  the  statement  is  that  the 
way  of  life  (which  is  described  as  an  upward  one)  pertains  to  the 
wise  and  not  to  the  unwise.  S/ieoi  stands  here  (as  everywhere  else 
in  Prov.)  for  physical  death,  and  the  H/e  of  first  cL  must,  accord- 
ingly, be  physical  hfe  ;  see,  for  example,  13^*  14^.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  upward  is  given  in  the  paragraph  2^^-*  where 
the  way  that  leads  down  to  the  dead  is  contrasted  with  the  path 
of  the  righteous  who  continue  to  dwell  on  upper  earth  ;  the 
couplet  repeats  the  familiar  belief  that  good  men  (fur  wise  includes 
good)  will  enjoy  long  and  happy  life  in  this  world  ;  see  notes  on 
jUt  ^i«  ^n  jqIt  j^h  ^y^  *Y\\^  rendering  of  RV.,  to  ike  wise  ihe  way 
of  Hfe  (goefh)  upward  appears  to  imply  that  there  may  be  a  way 
of  life  which  goes  in  some  other  direclion  ;  that  of  Rcuss  is  better  : 
the  wise  man  climbs  the  way  of  life.  There  is,  however,  no  refer- 
ence to  an  eminence  above  the  earth  (heaven,  for  example)  to 
which  the  wise  man  ascends  ;  men  in  O T.  (except  Enoch  and 
Elijah)  go,  after  this  life,  not  to  heaven  but  to  Sheol ;  the  upu^ard 
is  simply  the  negation  of  the  beneath  (or,  downward)  n  —  There  is 
in  this  verse,  therefore,  when  its  terms  are  interpreted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  no  intimation  of  a 
doctrine  of  happy  immortality. 


25,  26.  Divine  antagomsm  to  moral  €vl1. 
as 


Antithetic,  ternary. 


26. 


Yfthweh  uproots  the  house  of  the  proud, 
But  establishes  the  border  of  the  widow. 
Evil  devices  are  an  abomination  to  Yah w eh 
[But  pleasant  words  are  pure] 


25.  IVidow  here  stands  for  any  poor,  helpless  person,  the  nat- 
ural prey  of  the  powerful  and  unscrupulous,  here  called  the  proud 
(16^^  Job  40*'  ^  94-) ;  Vahweh  is  described  as  the  protector  of  the 
weak  (so  always  the  chiefs,  kings,  and  national  deities  of  antiquity); 
he  is  the  father  of  the  orphan,  the  judge  who  secures  the  rights  of 
the  widow  (^  68*^''^),  The  word  border  alludes  to  the  Israelitish 
law  which  endeavored  to  maintain  intact  the  landed  property  of 
every  family  by  forbidding  its  alienation  (Dt.  19**);  greed  of  land 
is  denounced  by  tht-  prophets  (Isa.  5**  Mic.  2''')  and  the  later  mor- 
alists (Job  24- Pr,  22"^).  The  law,  based  at  first  on  the  insepa- 
rable  connection  between  land  and  citizenship,  became  later  more 


directly  the  expression  of  a  sentiment  of  jostice.  —  26.  Evil  de- 
vices are  thoughts  or  plans  which  look  to  the  injury  of  others.  On 
abomination  see  note  on  3^.  The  second  clause,  as  it  stands, 
cannot  be  original.  The  connection  calls  for  the  statement  of 
something  which  is  not  an  offence  to  Yahweh  —  the  clause  simply 
describes  certain  words.  Many  recent  commentators  and  trans- 
latorSp  in  order  to  secure  a  connection  between  the  two  clauses, 
insert  the  words  to  him  in  the  second ;  but,  if  this  is  done,  the 
difficulty  remains  that  pure  {fahdr)  is  not  a  proper  contrast  to 
(xlnrminafion  {to  elf  a)  ;  even  if  it  be  taken  in  a  ritualistic  sense  as 
—  cUan^  its  opposite  is  unckan  {tame)  ;  in  any  case  it  is  a  singular 
epithet  to  apply  to  friendly  speech-  Grk.  (with  a  different  Heb. 
text  from  ours)  :  ike  sayings  of  the  pure  are  held  in  hon&r^  which 
gives  a  good  thought,  but  not  a  satisfactory  contrast ;  Lat.  (follow- 
ing Grk.)  :  pure  speech  will  be  confirmed  by  him  as  very  beautiJuL 
We  should,  perhaps,  change  the  text  so  as  to  read  :  pleasant  (or, 
gracious)  words  are  we//-p/easing  to  him  ;  gracious  words  will  then 
stand  as  the  sign  of  friendly  intention.  But  even  this  reading 
does  not  give  a  satisfactory  contrast  to  the  first  cL,  and  the  line 
seems  to  be  out  of  place  as  well  as  formally  corrupt. 

27.  Agamat  takmg  bribes. 

lie  who  is  greedy  of  gain  destroys  his  own  bouse, 
But  he  who  hates  gifls  will  live. 

Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary- ternary).  The  expression 
greedy  of  gain  involves  injustice  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth  (see 
note  on  i^^).  A  rebuke  of  avarice  and  highhanded  dealing,  with 
special  reference,  in  second  cl.  (and  apparently  in  first  cL  also) 
to  judicial  and  other  briber}%  Government  in  Oriental  lands  has 
always  included  the  giving  and  taking  of  gifts.  See  11^,  Ex.  23*, 
Ez.  22*^  EccL  7^  A  greedy  unscrupulous  man  (that  is,  a  corrupt 
judge  or  magnate)  comes  to  grief,  says  the  sage ;  he  is  ruined  by 
natural  causes,  or  by  direct  intervention  of  God* 

From  this  point  onward  the  order  of  verses  in  the  Grk.  varies 
in  an  irregular  manner  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  j  the  nature  of 
the  material  (isolated  sayings)  made  such  variation  easy.  The 
arrangement  in  the  Greek  (as  in  the  Hebrew)  seems  to  be  some- 
times determined  by  verbal  resemblances,  and   there  was  here 
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great  play  for  the  fiancy  of  scribes.  Whether  the  advantage  in  ar- 
rangement is  with  the  Heb.  or  with  the  Greek  must  be  determined 
separately  in  every  case. 

28.  Speech  of  good  and  bad  men. 

The  righteous  considers  his  words, 

The  utterances  of  the  wicked  are  vicious. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  the  mind  (heart)  of  the  righteous  consid- 
ers (RV.  studies)  to  answer ,  and  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  utters 
bad  things ;  the  Heb.  idiom  likes  to  describe  fully  processes  of 
thought  and  action.  —  The  antithesis  is  ethical,  not  merely  intel- 
lectual ;  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  righteous  speaks  cautiously, 
the  wicked  inconsiderately,  but  that  the  good  man  takes  care  to 
speak  what  is  true  and  kind,  while  the  bad  man,  feeling  no  con- 
cern on  this  point,  follows  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  speaks  evil. 
The  propositions  are  put  as  universal,  in  accordance  with  the  eth- 
ical system  of  Proverbs,  which  recognizes  no  nice  distinctions, 
but  regards  men  as  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad.  The  verb  ren- 
dered utters  is  lit.  pours  out  (see  i*^  15^),  and  is  possibly,  but  not 
probably,  meant  to  contrast  the  wicked  man's  unscrupulous 
deluge  of  words  with  the  deliberate  speech  of  the  righteous. — 
Grk.  in  first  line  :  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  meditate  faithfulness, 
which  gives  a  better  contrast  with  second  line  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  should  perhaps  be  adopted. 

29.  What  prayers  are  heard. 

Yahwth  is  far  from  the  wickcfl, 

But  he  hears  the  prayer  of  the  righteous. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Cf.  v.^  Far  from  =  inaccessible  to,  deaf  to 
the  appeal  of.  It  is  involved  that  the  wicked  may  pray  (that  is, 
ask  for  some  favor),  but  their  prayer  will  not  be  favorably  re- 
ceived. The  case  of  a  bad  man's  repenting  is  not  considered  ; 
such  a  man,  in  the  view  of  the  OT.,  wouhl,  by  his  repentance,  be 
transferred  from  the  category  of  the  wicked  to  that  of  the 
righteous. 

30.  Good  news. 

Pleasant  news  makes  the  heart  glad, 
Good  tidings  make  the  bones  fat. 
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Synonymous,  with  variadon  of  lerins,  ternary*  Pleasant  ncivs  is 
liL  Itghi  (or,  shtning)  of  tht  eyts^  thai  is,  the  hghl  which  shines  in 
the  eyes  of  the  bringer  of  good  news  (as  the  second  cL  suggests)  ; 
cf,  1 6**  Job  29-*  i/r  4''  44^^**  89'^.  The  expression  is  by  some  un- 
derstood to  mean  gtH^i  fortune^  which  gives  the  same  general 
sense;  but  this  meaning  is  doubtful,  and  does  not  furnish  so 
direct  an  antithesis  as  the  rendering  here  adopted.  Grk.  (with  a 
variation  of  text)  :  the  rye  ivhh'h  .^ees  heautifui  things.  Fat  i^anes 
are  those  which  are  lull  of  marrow ;   cf.  ^  ^z^^^\  and   notes  on 


31-33.  Doeility  and  hutnOity. 

ji.    I  tt"  who  hearkcna  tti  lifc*giving  admonition 
Will  dwell  anionu  the  wise. 

32.  lie  who  Tcjects  instruction  slights  hinis«lf, 

Bui  he  who  regards  admonition  gains  understanding, 

33.  The  fear  of  Yahwch  is  instruction  in  wisdom^ 
And  Ijcforc  honor  goes  humility. 

81.  Single  sentence,  quaternary-ternary.  Lit.  the  ear  that  heark- 
ens t0  ike  admonition  of  life;  the  ear  —  the  man  ;  on  admonition 
(or,  reproof)  see  note  on  i**,  DweU  is  properly  (odge^  pass  the 
night  (Gen.  19"  2  Sam.  17*  Job  31^),  but  the  term  is  used  in 
poetry  to  express  permanent  dwelling  (19"  Job  19*  ^  91'). 
Teachableness  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  the  sages. 
The  observation  is  a  general  one,  but  has  an  academic  coloring. 
The  life  is  of  this  world,  and  primarily  physical  (see  3*  fl/»),  but 
involves  the  higher  moral  and  religious  elements.  To  fiivcH  with 
the  wise  is  synonym  of  success  and  happiness,  knowledge  is  the 
fimdamental  fact  in  life, — The  abrupt  and  vigorous  synecdoche 
which,  in  second  cl.,  puts  ear  for  man^  is  especially  natural  in 
gnomic  poetrj*.  —  32,  Antithetic,  quaternary-ternary.  On  instrue- 
Hon  see  note  on  1' ;  admonition,  as  in  preceding  couplet  Slight 
is  despise,  lightly  esteem^  then  treal  slightingly^  and  reject  as  being 
of  small  value  (i  Sam.  8'  Job  5^'  Pr.  3"),  One  who  refuses  to  be 
taught  fails  to  become  wise,  and  thus  puts  a  slight  on  himself, 
treats  himself  as  being  of  small  account.  The  contrast  to  this  Is 
stated  clearly  in  second  clause.  The  Heb.  has  a  formal  antithe- 
sis which  cannot   be   reproduced   in   English:   slights   his  soul 
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(=  personality,  self)  .  .  .  gaitts  hearf  (=  understandUig)  ;  the 
parallelism  forbids  us  to  Lake  soul  as  —  life.  l*he  Greek  transla- 
tor abandons  the  text  in  order  to  get  the  sharp  contrast :  hates 
himse/f  .  .  .  loi*fs  his  own  sauL  Here,  as  in  the  preceding 
couplet,  understanding,  knowledge,  wisdom,  is  the  essentia!  thing 
in  hfe,  the  synonym  of  well-being. — ^33,  Quaternary  ^ternary. 
The  connection  between  the  two  clauses  is  not  explicit  —  one  of 
tliem  is  perhaps  out  of  place  ;  but  see  below.  The  fear  of  Yah- 
weh  is  elsewhere  dcscnbed  as  the  beginning  of  knowledge  (i^)  or 
of  wisdom  (9^"),  and  here,  in  substantially  the  same  sense,  as  tlu 
instruction  of  wisdom ^  that  ts,  the  instruction  which  wisdom  gives, 
or,  more  probably,  instruction  in  wisdom.  The  latter  expression 
is,  therefore,  the  proper  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  the  material  or 
the  essence  of  wisdom  is  reverent  regard  for  the  divine  law,  for 
(as  Pr.  elsewhere  declares)  this  law  is  the  perfect  expression  of 
the  truth  of  hfe,  and  obedience  to  it  ensures  safe  guidance  and 
perfect  happiness.  This  fuiicbracntal  conception,  the  identity  of 
divine  wisdom  and  human  wisdom,  is  thus  common  to  the  two 
Divisions,  chs.  1-9  and  chs.  io'-2  2**  See  notes  on  i^  9^^  — The 
proper  antithesis  to  second  cl.  is  found  in  18^':  pride  leads  to  de- 
struction as  humility  to  honor;  but  a  connection  between  humility 
and  the  fear  of  Vahweh  is  given  in  22*,  which  is  an  expansion  of 
this  clause.  According  to  22"*  the  two  things  are  substantially  the 
same  :  humility  is  a  reverent  attitude  toward  God  as  supreme  and 
holy  ruler.  If  the  term  be  so  understood  here,  the  honor  is  the 
reward  (as  in  2 a'*)  which  God  bestows  on  those  who  obey  him, 
and  our  couplet  contains  an  expanded  parallelism:  the  fear  of 
God  is  wisdom^  and  it  entails  honor— firsi  the  intellectual  product 
of  reverence,  and  then  its  reward.  On  the  other  hand,  18**,  com- 
pared with  16^",  suggests  that  it  is  the  natural  social  law  that  is 
here  contemplated  :  humble  demeanor  procures  friends  and 
honor,  as  pride  makes  enemies  and  leads  to  downfall  Probably 
both  conceptions  of  the  aphorism  were  held,  and  the  gnomic 
writers  used  one  or  the  other  as  suited  their  purposes.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  two  conceptions  results  from  the  doctrine  that  God  is 
the  author  of  natural  law, 

23.   B  MiJ  T(^J>KTef  -  op  (g   P»f3);    ^i'  xap^iats  -  1^^  (S   3*13),— The 
iiiiertioa  of  ^j;;  counsel  at  end  of  ■>  (0SE)  »s  adopted  by  Bi.,  who  refers  to 
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the  »ing.  upr;  this  inscttion  is  possible,  but  hardly  necessary;  Gr,  ns^np  T^'^tr^. 

—  On  5,  which  fullows  0,  but  with  arbitrary  changes,  see  Baum.  Pinkuss. — 
23.    @  ov  fjL^i  ifiraKO^ff'S  d  Kaicdr  afr^  oifii  fiif  cfir^  xaipttv  rt  ual  KoKhv  r^  icaipt^ 

—  3'J  ID  ^173  ^a-»i  ^*D  ^Kca  tt'x  rcs*^  n'^^  the  man  being  interpreted  as  jcax^r^ 
and  the  couplet  ffeely  rendered  throughout.  —  As  to  the  original  sense  of  the 
stem  -*j;  answer  cf.  Gcs,  7^«.,  and  Arab,  ■'jy,  *j;c,  —  24,  J^  i-*;l^;  @  ^taK-o^- 
^ara,  perh,  after  Ez,  11*,  perh.  —  r^-'nt ;  cf.  Jig.  Ijig*^ — J^  ?tsi  ;  ®  o-(t»^]p, 
perh.  =  ^\i  (Baum.)»  or  "t^^i  (J%.)* — ^2^.  On  ^  »cc  note  on  this  verse  above. 
0  a^rtjj^  3*  ^i^retf  tre^i'ai,  in  which  it  is  doubtful  what  Heh.  word  <r.  repre- 
sents. For  15  -sryrc^  we  should  perhaps  read  o'i'^*^3l7.  Instead  of  o-ti^cu 
(Si  ^'i^')  23*  103.  252.  253  have  fT^fferai,  a  correction  after  the  Hcb.^ — See 
notes  of  Lag.  and  Baum.  on  the  dislocation  of  couplets  at  this  point.  —  St.  In 
g7  24S,  ^  2*  nin  is  followed  by  Ihc  object  directly,  in  ^  77^*  143*  by  a  and 
object,  here  by  3  in  %%\  as,  however,  the  object  is  here  an  BCt»  the  **  is 
appropriate.  — J5  V"';  0^  Trfo-jfif ;  ^  ^  isiwTi¥\  5^3^  (following  ^)  M'ic**j 
these  Vrss.  seem  to  have  had  iicw  or  :'j::*f,  which  should  perhaps  be  adopted 
in  Jj.  —  80.  K  -'J*'  *^^-i  ®  16^  ^wpMf  d0<?aX^6t  (saXA,  free  rendering  of  ]( 
taken  to  mean  '*what  the  eye  sees,"  The  Heb.  expression  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  OT.,  but  appears  to  mean  the  Hghi  thai  resit/es  in  ihe  eyis  (cf, 
^  96');  for  the  rendering  ^mi  for  tutu  there  is  no  authurity  in  OT,;  "^no 
occuni  only  in  late  writings  (from  E/.  on),  —  31,  Lacking  in  ^,  probably 
by  scribal  accident.  The  rendering  in  &'^  appears  to  be  based  un  that  ol 
A28E;  these  Vrss,  and  SC  =  ft;  S"  differs  from  S  in  a  couple  of  words.  — 
32,  ft  0  '  and  nf  ;  0  i6\  freely,  to  gain  a  distinct  contfaitt  pure?  and 
d7ciirf. — SS  ft  ^f"*  ;  0  (J6<)  ^  "^  ^fot5;  ^wa.'*  K\}pi^\^\  which  of  these  l« 
original  in  the  Grk.  it  is  hard  to'say.  —  ft  0  ;  Perles,  Analtkt.  p.  60:  *0D 
bitui^  which  is  suitable,  but  the  change  is  not  necessary. -^  See  H-P,  Lag 
Swctc. 

XVI,  1-9,  DiTine  control  of  life. 

1.  To  man  belong  the  plans  of  the  fniind. 

But  from  Yahweh  comes  the  answer  of  the  tongue, 

2.  All  a  man's  conduct  seerns  to  him  pure, 
But  it  is  Yahweh  who  weighs  the  spirit. 

5.    Commit  thy  work  to  Yahweh, 
Then  will  thy  plans  succeed* 

4.  Yahweh  has  made  everything  for  its  own  end. 
Yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  evil  day, 

5.  The  proud  man  is  an  abomination  to  Yahweh, 
tie  will  assuredly  not  go  unpunished* 

6.  By  kindness  and  truth  sin  is  expiated^ 

And  by  the  fear  of  Yahweh  one  e«;^pes  misfortune. 

7.  When  a  matins  wav**  please  Yahweh^ 

He  makes  even  his  cneouei  to  be  ■!  peace  with  him. 
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8«   Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness 

That!  ^cat  revenues  with  injustice. 
9,    Man  devises  his  way, 

But  Yahwch  directs  his  steps. 

1,  Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  binary).  This  proverb  is  identical  in 
meaning  with  v.",  and  with  our  **  man  proposes,  God  disposes  "  ; 
see  Malan  for  Chinese  and  other  parallels.  Piam  is  arrange- 
ments {K\ .  preparations)  ;  mind  is  lit.  heart;  the  ansiter  of  the 
tongue  =  the  final  outcome  of  one^s  reflections  and  purposes.  To 
regard  the  couplet  as  contrasting  merely  thought  and  expression 
(De.)  is  to  empty  it  of  meaning;  Mt.  10**  (referred  to  by  De.) 
is  different.  The  idea  of  God's  absolute  control  of  human  alTairs 
is  found  throughout  OT.,  as,  for  ex.,  in  Am.  -^  ^  118*  Ex.  10*,  cf. 
Rom.  9^*.  In  the  term  answer  there  is  possibly  allusion  to  the 
task  of  speaking  (defending  one's  self,  etc.)  before  great  men 
(Frank.)*  See  22-^,  and  note  on  15^,  —  2.  Antithetic,  ternary. 
See  3^  14^*  21*  24^i  Contrast  between  human  and  divine  moral 
judgments.  The  first  cl.  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  men  never 
condemn  their  own  conduct,  but  states  a  general  rule  of  human 
self'Sattsfaction^  or  is  in  the  nature  of  a  supposition,  so  that  the 
couplet  may  be  paraphrased :  "  though  a  man's  actions  may  seem 
right  to  him,  ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  he  is,  yet  the  final  ver* 
diet  on  them  comes  from  the  infallible  investigation  of  God," 
The  suggestion  is  that  men  should  not  take  their  own  judgment  of 
themselves,  but  should  test  themselves  by  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  is,  by  the  absolutely  pure  moral  standard.  Conduct  and 
spirit  are  lit.  ways  and  spirits;  the  latter  term  expresses  the 
whole  inward  nature,  its  puqioses  and  motives ;  weighs  =  meas- 
ures, determines,  tries,  appreciates.  —  In  i  Sam.  16^  we  have  a 
somewhat  different  contrast,  namely,  between  human  judgment 
based  on  the  merely  outward  and  visible,  and  divine  judgment 
which  regards  the  mtnd. — 3,  Contiimous,  ternary- binary.  Lit. 
roil  on  Vahioeh  thy  works  (or,  deeds) ,  trust  everything  to  him  j  so 
\p  37\  cf.  ^  22^*"'.  Syr.  Targ.  Lat,  read  disdifse.  —  V}^  are  lack- 
ing in  the  Greek.  —  4.  Continuous,  ternary.  The  Heb.  permits 
the  translation  for  his  trwn  end,  but  the  rendering  its  is  indicated 
by  second  cl.,  whicli  states  the  end  or  destiny  for  which  wicked 
men  are  created.     The  proverb  declares,  in  a  simple  and  direct 


way,  the  principle  (recognized  everywhere  in  OT.)  of  the  abso- 
luteness of  Yahweh's  government  of  the  world,  and  it  is  added 
that  every  one  of  his  acts  has  a  definite  purpose  ;  since  the 
wicked  are  punished,  it  is  Vahweh  who  has  created  them  to  that 
end.  This  predestination  to  evil  {to  use  the  modern  expression) 
is  held  in  OT,,  without  metaphysical  speculation  and  without  em- 
barrassment, in  connection  with  the  belief  in  human  freedom  — 
men  are  considered  to  be  either  good  or  bad,  but  the  good  man 
may  at  any  moment  become  bad,  or  the  bad  man  good  ;  see  Ex. 
9'"  Ez.  14*  1 8,  BS.  59'^,  cf,  Eccl.  j^-^*.  —  Cirk.  reads:  aUf/i^ 
works  of  0te  Lord  {are  done)  with  righieottsnessj  and  the  wicked 
man  is  kepi  for  the  evil  day.  -^  The  etdi  day  is  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, retribution,  pimishnient, — The  prophets  regard  the  nations 
of  the  earth  as  controlled  by  Yahweh  in  the  interests  of  Israel ; 
the  sage  considers  individual  men  as  created  with  a  purpose. 
This  larger  view  belongs  to  the  philosophic  period  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. What  God's  puqiose  is  in  creating  the  wicked  for  punish- 
ment the  proverb  does  not  say*  According  to  Ezekie!  (Ez.  jS** 
39")  Gog  is  punished  that  Yahweh  may  manifest  his  power  and 
glory  to  all  nations,  and  so  in  the  Pentateuch  Pharaoh  is  dealt 
with  (Ex,  9^*,  cL  Rom,  9^*).  The  sage's  point  of  view  is  not 
clear  —  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  moral  government  of  the  world 
makes  the  punishment  of  the  bac!  man  necessary  ;  but  no  ex  plana* 
tion  is  given  of  why  the  bad  man  should  have  been  created  at  all. 
There  is  no  intimation  of  a  belief  that  the  wicked  are  a  neces- 
sary element  of  God's  education  of  the  world  (cf.  BS.  15^^).^ — 
5.  Continuous,  ternary-binary.  The  first  cl,  is  the  same  as 
first  cl.  of  11^^,  with  substitution  oi  proud  (ox  false :  the  proud 
man  is  he  who  sets  himself  presumptuously  against  Yahweh,  and 
refuses  to  obey  the  divine  law.  The  second  cl.  is  the  same 
as  first  cU  of  11^*,  with  omission  of  the  wicked:  on  the  expres- 
sion assuredly  (lit  hand  to  hand^  =  my  hand  an  it/)  sec  note 
on  11*^ 

Grk.  here  inserts  the  two  couplets  : 

The  begin nin$;  of  a  good  way  is  to  ilo  justly, 
And  it  h  more  acccptalilc  with  God  than  to  offer  sacrifices. 
He  who  seeks  ihe  Lord  will  find  knowledfje  with  righttouisness 
And  ihey  who  rightljf  seek  him  will  find  peace. 
Y 
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These  couplets  (which  may  have  been  written  originally  in  He- 
brew) resemble  proverbs  in  our  Hebrew  text ;  the  first  may  have 
been  suggested  by  i6^  the  second  by  28*  (cf.  14").  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  aphorisms  were  b  circulation  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  our  Book  of  Proverbs ;  some  of  these  are  found  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Proverbs,  others  in  Ben-Sira.  —  6,  SyaonymouSp 
ternary.  The  expression  kindness  and  tiitth  stands  for  morality 
or  virtue  in  general ;  so  it  is  used  in  5*,  on  which  see  note.  By 
such  ethical  integrity  j/Vj  (or,  iniquity)  is  expiated  {Ml.  coveted) ^ 
that  is,  the  divine  anger  against  sin  is  turned  away,  and  the 
man's  relation  to  God  is  as  though  he  had  not  sinned.  The 
priestly  mode  of  expiating  sin  was  by  offerings,  but  prophets 
and  sages  lay  the  greater  stress  on  disposition  of  mind  and 
on  conduct ;  see  Hos,  6*  (where  love  to  God  and  knowledge 
of  him  are  said  to  be  more  desired  by  Yahwch  than  sacrifice), 
Jen  7^^  (where  Yahweh  is  said  to  have  commanded  not  sacrifice 
but  obedience)  ;  cf.  Ez.  18  ^  50^*  ^jIa-itcims)  .  \^  i^  ^qS  ^j-,^  ^\^ 
of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  been  expiated  by  her  suffering.  — The 
fear  of  Yakweh  is  parallel  and  equivalent  to  kindness  (or,  iove) 
and  truth;  and  miifertune  (or,  suffering)^  lit,  ^'/7,  is  identical 
with  the  punishment  which  is  averted  when  sin  is  expiated. — 
7,  Continuous,  ternary.  GrL  (the  couplet  occurs  afler  15^)  : 
the  ways  of  righteous  men  are  acceptable  with  the  Lord^  and  by 
0iem  even  enemies  become  friends^  which  is  identical  in  meaning 
with  the  Hebrew  j  the  form  of  the  latter  seems  preferable.  In- 
stead of  the  by  them  of  the  Greek  we  should  perhapti  read  to  them. 
In  the  Heb.  cotiplet  the  happy  condition  of  the  righteous  is 
brought  about  directly  by  divine  action  ;  but  human  causes,  such 
as  the  kindliness  and  helpfulness  of  the  good  man,  are  probably 
not  meant  to  be  excluded.  ^ — ^8.  Comparison,  ternary.  Substan- 
tially identical  with  15^*,  The  proverb  differs  from  the  others  of 
the  group  in  not  containing  an  explicit  reference  to  the  divine 
government;  but  righteousness  ^  the  fear  of  Yahweh  (15^*^). — 
9.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Identical  in  meaning  with  v.*.  Lit.  the 
mind  (heart)  r//«^w  devises  (or,  thinhs  out,  pians),  Grk. :  let  the 
heart  of  a  man  think  (or,  reckon)  Jnsth\  that  his  steps  may  he  set 
right  by  God,  which  misses  the  striking  antithesis  of  the  Heb.,  but 
gives  a  good  thought ;  thtjustfy  is  added  from  the  connection. — 
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In  V,*  '  we  have  two  substantially  identical  aphorisnis  in  close  prox- 
imity. One  is  a  variant  of  the  other,  perhaps  in  a  different  collec- 
tion; the  editors  naturally  took  all  good  materia!  that  they  found. 

10-15.  Functions  of  kiiL^s. 

The  couplets  are  extended  parallelisms.  The  reference  is  to 
all  sovereigns,  not  merely  to  those  of  Israel ;  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  paragraph  is  postexilian  in  date,  it  is  the  numerous  non- 
Jewish  monarchs  of  the  Greek  period  (possibly,  also,  the  Macca- 
bean  princes)  that  formed  the  writer*s  miheu.  1 1  is,  however, 
the  ideal  king  whose  character  is  here  sketched  (except  in  v,"  *^), 
whether  the  proverbs  be  preexiHan  or  postexilian  —  the  king  who 
governs  in  wisdom  and  justice.  In  such  ideal  portraitures  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  (Isa.  ii*"*i^  72)  the  king  is  guided  by 
God,  and  controlled  by  the  divine  law ;  here,  and  elsewhere  in 
this  part  of  Prav,,  the  reference  is  to  the  human  law  of  right  (in 
8^*  to  the  personified  divine-human  wisdom).  The  term  '*  theo- 
cratic "  can  be  iist'd  of  the  Israelitish  kings  only  in  the  vague  way 
in  which  it  is  applicable  to  all  ancient  sovereigns — they  all  per- 
formed rehgious  rites,  and  consulted  the  deity  in  important  affairs. 
The  kings  of  Israel  were  as  arl»itrary  and  absolute  as  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  the  clans,  tribes,  elders,  and  princes  permitted 
them  to  be  —  hardly  one  of  them  paid  much  respect  to  the  moral 
law  of  Yahweh  in  his  fxilitical  policy  or  his  private  concerns.  Dc- 
litzsch  obser\'es  that  the  OT.  never  speaks  of  the  actual  king  as 
infallible  ;  the  idea  **  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  "  did  not  exist  in 
Israel  —  Reference  to  kings  is  found  both  in  chs.  1-9  and  in  chs, 
10-31. 

10.  The  lip  of  Iht*  kinp  arc  ar>  oracle, 

In  judgment  hi*i  muulh  transgrrsAcft  not. 

11.  f]    Halancc  ant]  icales  arc  «the  king'v 
All  the  weights  of  the  hng  arc  his  work. 

12.  It  is  ahominalioti  to  kings  to  commh  wit:kcdne9Sp 
For  the  throne  is  established  tiy  rightcuu&iieBi, 

13.  Righteous  lips  are  the  di'Hght  uf  kings, 
And  they  love  him  who  speaks  right 

14.  The  anger  of  the  kinjj  is  a  messenger  of  death, — 
A  vihc  man  will  pacify  it. 

15.  In  the  light  uf  the  king's  countenance  is  life, 
And  bis  favor  is  like  a  cloud  of  the  Spring  ratn. 
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10*  Binary.  Lit.  on  the  lips  .  .  ,  is  an  oracular  decision  (RV. 
divine  sentence)  :  the  decision  of  the  ideal  king  is  as  just  as  if 
God  himself  had  given  it  —  that  is,  as  second  cL  puts  it,  he  does 
not  violate  Justice  ;  judgment  ^  legal  decision.  The  meaning  (as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  parallel  proverbs  in  chs.  10-31)  is  not 
that  God  speaks  through  the  king.  Delitxsch's  rendering  :  kt  not 
his  nwuth  err  is  out  of  the  question,  ^ — ^The  terra  oractdar  decision 
is  literally  <//z^/>m/i>ff,  the  consultation  of  the  deity  (Ez.  21'^*^^  Nu. 
23^)  J  the  practice  was  condemned  by  the  prophets  as  generally 
connected  with  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Vahweh  ( i  Sam. 
15^  Dt,  tS^"  2  K.  17''),  or  with  false  pretensions  to  speaking  in 
his  name  (Jer.  14^*  Ez.  13^),     Here  the  term  is  used  figuratively, 

—  Bickell  emends  to  oracle  oj  Vahweh^  but  the  addition  is  unnec- 
essary—the divine  name  is  understood.  —  IL  Ternary -binary. 
Weigh  ti  is  ht*  stones  J  which  were  kept  in  a  dag.  From  Am.  8^  we 
may,  perhaps,  infer  that,  as  eari}  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  the 
Israelites  had  a  legal  standard  of  weights  and  measures  (and,  for 
the  sixth  century,  cf.  Ez.  45^'^^'  ;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
Babylonians  had  introduced  their  system  into  Canaan  in  or  before 
the  fifteenth  century.*  It  may  be  assumed  that,  after  the  Exile, 
under  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  a  regular  system 
of  stamped  weights  of  stone  or  metal.  —  The  balance  is  the  steel- 
yard —cf.  1 1^  20^"^  Am.  8*  Hos.  12'^**  Mic.  6^'  Lev.  19^  Jer.  32*^ 

—  In  the  first  cl.  the  Heb,  has  are  Vahweh' s^  for  which  it  seems 
better  (with  Gratz)  to  read  are  the  king's^  with  the  sense  that 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  ordained  by  the  king  as 
supreme  authority  and  fountain  of  justice ;  this  emendation  brings 
the  couplet  into  formal  accord  with  the  context.  As  the  text 
stands,  God  is  the  ordainer  of  the  machinery  of  commercial  trans- 
actions,  a  statement  which  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  OT. —  he  is 
said  (as  in  Lev.  i^f^  al.)  to  demand  just  weights,  he  is  not  said  to 
make  or  establish  them.  The  word  king  may  have  been  inter- 
preted by  some  scribe  as  meaning  the  divine  king,  Yahweh.  —  In 
the  first  line  the  Heb-  reads :   balance  and  just  weights  are^  etc. 

•  The  Babylonian  predominatice  in  Canaan  is  shown  by  the  fact  ihat  the 
Amama  correspondence  employs  Babylonian  script  and  language.  On  early 
Babylonian  weights  and  measures  see  C.  F.  Lehmann^  Altiadyhn.  Maass-  tmd 
Orwickissysttm,  1S93,  and  G,  A.  Reisnci  on  BaU  metrology. 
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It  15  singular  that  the  atljeciive  just  shoiikl  be  attached  to  one  of 
these,  and  not  to  the  other.  The  Lat.  avoids  thia  difficulty  by 
rendering  (with  a  slight  change  of  text)  :  baiance  and  scaks  are 
{maikr  of)  judgpunt  for  Yahweh,  that  is,  he  has  to  decide  all 
cases  in  which  a  false  use  of  them  occurs.  But  this  iDlerpretation 
of  the  tenn  judgment  is  difficult,  and  the  resulting  sentence  docs 
not  offer  a  proper  parallel  to  the  second  line.  It  would  be  better 
to  omit  the  word  baiance  (which  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty), 
but  a  more  satisfactory  sentence  is  gained  by  omitting  the  adjec- 
tive, which  is  here  not  appropriate  —  as  second  cl.  states  that  ali 
stones  are  the  work,  etc.,  so  first  cL  must  state  that  balance  and 
weights  in  general  belong,  etc,  A  scribe  might  naturally  think  it 
desirable  to  note  that  the  balances  are  just,  ^  The  rendering  a 
just  balance  and  scales  are,  etc,  given  by  many  commentators 
and  translations, •  is  grammatically  incorrect. — ^12.  Ternary.  Cf. 
Dt.  i/^  "^^  Isa,  32^  The  affirmation  includes  all  kings  considered 
as  ideal  mlers ;  such  rulers  understand  that  justice  is  essential  to 
their  permanence.  Grk,,  less  well :  he  who  does  etni  is  an  abomi- 
nation^ etc. — ^Cf.  2  Sam.  7^^"^  ^94^*  Isa.  i^"*;  similar  aphorisms 
are  20®  25*  39'*. — 13.  Ternary »  Good  kings  desire  honest  coun- 
sellors and  servants.  The  verb  lar^e  is  sing,  in  the  Hebrew,  either 
individualizing  ("every  king  !oves^'),  or  agreeing  with  a  sing. 
king^  instead  of  the  kings  of  the  text,  or  error  for  plural  — 
14,  Binary,  The  Heb,  has  plural  messengers.  The  sense  of 
second  cl.  is  probably  not  **  it  may  be  pacified  by  a  wise  man  ^' 
(that  is,  by  wise  precautions  or  other  measures),  but  '*he  who  is 
wise  will  seek  to  pacify  it"  (instead  of  braving  it).  The  point  of 
the  couplet  is  to  magnify  the  king,  not  the  wise  man,  and  the 
second  line  is  more  naturally  understood  as  adding  something  to 
the  statement  of  the  first  line :  the  king's  anger  is  so  terrible  a 
thing  that  a  man  shows  wisdom  in  trying  to  pacify  it.  The  king 
is  represented  as  absolute,  as  was  true,  in  many  respects,  of  all 
ancient  monarchs ;  this  trait  is  not  necessarily  out  of  keeping  with 
his  ideal  character;  the  couplet,  however,  rather  regards  him 
simply  as  mler,  — 15.   Binary,    The  antithesis  to  the  preceding 


•  Oeier.  Ew«  De.  Str.  RV.  «/.    These  assume  an  exception  to  the  graramalicaJ 
rule.    ZJQcklet:  uu/*  md /tut  SaJoiua, 
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aphorism.  The  Ught  0/  Uie  counitnance  is  a  friendly  hok^  ^  favor ^ 
gracious  reception ;  the  word  for  Hght  is  different  from  that  used 
in  15**,  but  the  general  sense  is  the  same, — Life  is  long  and 
happy  life,  =  prosperity.  The  king,  here  as  in  v."  is  regarded 
simply  as  the  arbiter  of  fate ;  his  moral  qualities  do  not  come  into 
consideration.  —  The  Spring  rain  ("latter  rain,"  March-April) 
was  essential  to  the  ripening  of  the  crops,  and  the  cloud  which 
heralded  it  was  a  symbol  of  blessing ;  see  Jer.  3'*  Zech.  10^  Job 
29*;  the  Autumn  rain  (/'former  rain,"  October)  preceded  the 
sowing  (Hos.  ^^  Dt.  it**  Jer.  5="  Joel  %^  \)f  $4*"'^).  For  details  of 
agriculture  see  Nowack,  .'/rM.  I.  §  41, 

XVI.  1.  Wanting  in  6^  found  in  S"®^**'  5iPL;  0^«  "^^^  ^p  ^dd  6ffv 
tjjya%  tl  Totravrov  rarrtlintv  fftavrif  jcai  tvarrt  HVfitnv  roiJ  &€ov  €vp^tr€tf  x^*''* 
—  BS.  3^%and  perhaps  thence  taken  liy  0^^'%  —  2.  The  arlj.  y  occurs  only  in 
the  late  priestly  riiual  (Ex.  2j^  jo'*  Lev,  24-  "),  Job,  Prov.,  but  the  verb  njr  i» 
(o%nd  in  Isa.  i^*^  Mic,  6*^  —  The  stem  pr,  =  esiahitsh^  appears  lo  be  a  second- 
Hj)  formation  from  p;  the  origin  of  the  sense  weighs  fest  is  not  clear,  Gr., 
unnecessarily,  |n3. — The  couplet  is  not  found  in  this  form  in  ^^;  something 
like  it  appears  in  0  16^,  which  is  neariy  related  t^j  the  added  couplet  given 
above  under  v.';  cf.  BS.  35''  •*.  —  3.  Wanting  in  0®,  found  in  eS"(9=»-^, 
perhaps  a  late  addition  to  Jg,  after  ^37*. —  On  v.*  *  sec  notes  of  Lag,  Bauni« 
Bi.  —  4,  =  9  in  0,  —  35  ^j; ;  ®  ipr^ts..  —  |^  z\\  0  ^LrXda-fl-era*,  —  -^ee*.  This 
is  probably  a  mere  scribal  variatioti*  and  not  an  alteinpt  lo  avoid  the  statement 
that  God  destines  the  wicked  to  punishment  (Pink.,  who  refers  to  Baethgen, 
JPT.  S,  413).  —  0*s  rendering  of  ni;*c^  by  pxrk  hiKQ,i09tvr\\  is  accounted  fur 
by  Held*  frum  the  Rabbin,  reference  of  the  Hcb.  expression  to  students  of  law; 
butp  like  S  thme  who  obty  him,,  ®  simply  takes  the  form  in  ^  as  :=  obey,  —  In 
S?  ^^VS!^.  ^^  vowel-point  under  >  may  be  scribal  error,  or  it  may  be  anonaa- 
lously  inserted  to  distinguish  this  expression  from  the  prep,  ijr::'*  with  suffix  (so 
Ew.  De.  Philippi), — ^  5,  =  6  in  @, — J^  -3;;-;  ^  dici^a/rrot  (cf.  iidiXvyfut, 
IS***)'— 'iO.  CD?,  originally  /ar/,  frngmtnt  (Arab,  portion),  from  sterna 
fiividt ;  divhtfttion  is  perhaps  from  the  fragments  (of  stone,  etc.)  which  were 
used  in  divining  processes  (Halevy,  HEJ,^  1S87),  perhaps  from  the  verb  = 
divide ^  detfrsnine  i^lc%.  —  11.  The  stems  d^d  and  |r«  (Arab,  mazan)  appear 
to  express  the  idea  of  ft/ennf^s,  eqmtlity.  —  :3o;*';  qualifies  only  *jmri  not  0?c; 
»ee  Pbilippi,  5/^/.  Const,  im  Hib.^  p.  12  tt.  9  h^^  finrow  dijcatotrvin;  ira^A  tt,  -^ 
n>n*H  052*2  D'3TK2  Xih^^  taking  z^vr:  as  prcd.,  and  so  SIL.  The  TDors  is  better 
omitted  as  gloss*  —  Jj  'm'^j  rearl,  with  Gr.,  i'^::^;  see  note  on  this  v.  al>ovc. 
— 12.  S  read  r\iy^  and  D^r,  the  latter  word  qualifying  d^*:^;  %W.  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  by®;  see  naum.  Pink,  — 13.  }?  3'***'»  Q*l^  ^  ^^'-  i'^^^ 
90  Jag.);  if  a  change  is  thought  neeessary,  it  ^^ill  be  better  to  write  the 
vb.  QaL  plur.,  or  (with  6)  the  noun  sing.,  i*?::.  —  U.  X  *?***?^J  ^»  Mn^,^  is 
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better.  — 15.  PpSs^  is.  perhaps^  ori^nally  time  of  gaikeringt  aii<3  nifc,  m^ 
iprinkhr.  On  the  reading  of  C  see  Fkisch.,  in  Levy,  Chald^  W^irL^  I.  420^ 
and  on  %%  cf,  the  notes  of  Baimi.  and  Pmk, 

16-19.  Wiadom,  lEtegrity,  humility. 

16*    Wisdom  is  better  than  gold. 

And  understanding  more  to  be  desired  than  silver. 

17.  The  path  of  the  npnght  avoids  misfortune, 
Mc  guards  his  life  who  takes  heed  to  his  way. 

18.  Pride  goes  before  destruction. 
And  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 

19.  It  is  belter  to  be  of  a  lowly  spirit  with  the  poor 
Than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud. 

10.  Two  equivalent  comparisons,  ternary.  Lit;  the  getting  of  wis- 
dom  and  the  getting  of  understanding ;  for  the  terms  see  note  on 
3'*.  Fully  expressed  :  **  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  is  better  than 
that  of  gold/'  etc.  The  Heb.  of  first  cl.  reads  :  the  getting  of  wis- 
dom—  how  much  better  is  it  than  goid  /  but  the  how  much  is 
probably  scribal  error.  The  identity  of  the  thought  of  this 
couplet  with  that  of  5^*  is  an  indication  that  the  final  form  was 
given  to  the  two  sections,  chs,  1-9  and  chs.  10-22^*^  about  the 
same  time.  — 17,  Identical,  ternary^quaternary.  In  second  cl 
he  who  pays  careful  attention  to  his  (moral)  conduct  is  said  thus 
to  guard  or  preserve  his  life  (or,  himself,  lit.  his  saui)  ^that  is, 
integrity  is  a  guard  against  misfortune  —  this  is  the  familiar  teach- 
ing of  Proverbs  j  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism  the  evii  of 
first  cl.  (as  the  Heb.  lit.  reads)  is  naturally  misfortune,  which  the 
path  of  the  upright  avoids.  The  interpretation  **  the  conduct  of 
the  upright  consists  in  avoiding  moral  evil"  is  possible,  but  does 
not  furnish  an  antithesis.  —  The  second  cL  may  be  rendered  i  he 
who  guards  his  life  (or,  himself)  takes  heed  to  his  way\  that  is,  he 
who  desires  to  have  a  good,  happy  life  looks  carefully  to  his  con- 
duct Combining  this  with  the  second  rendering  of  first  cl.,  the 
couplet  would  mean  :  "  a  good  man  avoids  wrong,  and  he  who 
has  care  for  himself  looks  to  his  conduct/^  which  (if  we  may  be 
guided  by  the  context)  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  interpretation  ; 
"  the  upright  man  escapes  misfortune,  and  he  who  is  careful  in 
his  conduct  sai^es  his  Ufe"— ^the  surrounding  couplets  deal  not 
with  the  method  of  securing  happiness,  but  with  the  results  of 
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good  living.  —  Grk*,  adding  three  lines  after  first  cL  of  v,*',  and 
one  line  after  second  cL,  makes  three  couplets,  as  follows ; 

The  pflilhs  of  life  turn  aiide  from  evils. 
And  tlic  ways  of  rightcousDcas  are  length  of  life. 
He  who  receives  instruction  will  be  prosperous, 
And  he  who  regards  reproofs  will  be  made  wise. 
He  who  guards  his  ways  preserves  his  30 ul, 
And  he  who  loves  his  life  will  spare  his  mouth. 

This  is  probably  a  scribe's  expansion  of  the  Hebrew  couplet ;  the 
matter  is  all  to  be  found  in  the  Heb.  tVoverbs.  — 18.  Identical, 
binary,  Cf.  11^  (pride  brings  disgrace),  is**  (humility  brings 
honor),  16'"  18"  (contrast  of  pride  and  humility),  21**  22*  30^*, 
The  reference  seems  to  be  lo  the  social  laws  and  conditions  which 
tend  to  abase  pride.  The  English  "  pride  will  have  a  fall  "  may  be 
derived  from  this  proverb. — 19.  Chiastic  comparison,  ternary. 
With  lowfy  is  contrasted  proud ^  and  with  poor  the  rich  who  divide 
the  spoil.  Instead  q{ poor  we  might  render  by  /if/mfi/e{RV,  marg. 
meek)^  but  this  would  destroy  the  antithesis,  and  introduce  a  tau- 
tology, since  Iinvfy  =  hum  bit.  The  terms  io7t*/y  and  proud  are 
here  ethical,  =  the  unassuming  or  inoffensive,  and  the  overbearing 
or  oppressive  :  they  have,  perhaps,  also  a  religious  import,  =  those 
who  submit  themselves  to  God,  and  those  who  disobey  and  disre- 
gard him, —  The  expression  divide  the  spoil  is  taken  from  military 
life  (Gen.  49^  Ex.  15^-^  Jos.  22*  Ju.  5*  i  Sam.  30^^ 
^6S**^^"*),  or  from  the  judicial  and  other  civil  injustices  of  the 
rich;  cf  i^"*  31". 

20-25.  Wisdom  and  gracioEsness. 

20,    nc  who  gives  heed  to  the  word  will  prosper, 

AntJ  the  man  that  trusts  in  Yahwch,  happy  is  he  1 

2lf    The  wise  man  is  called  a  man  of  discernment: 

Sweetness  of  speech  increases  power  of  persuasion. 

32,    Wisdom  is  a  wellapring  of  life  tu  \\s  possessor, 
And  folly  is  the  chastisement  of  ft>L>ls. 

23.  The  wise  man^s  mind  makes  his  speech  judicious, 
And  ^ives  persuasiveness  to  his  discourse, 

24.  Pleasant  words  are  a  honeycomb, 

Sweet  U*  the  soul  and  healing  to  the  body, 

25.  There  is  a  way  that  seems  right  to  a  man, 
But  the  end  of  it  is  the  way  to  death. 
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20,  Synonymous,  ternary.  Gives  heai  is  acts  wisefy  (in  ref- 
erence to)  ;  cf,  2i",  The  toord  is  the  law  of  right  as  given  by 
the  sages  and  by  God,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  of  Yahipek 
(Gratz)  ;  see  note  on  15^^ ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  reference 
is  in  part  to  (poslexilian)  legal  and  prophetical  documents.  Pros- 
per is  X\\,find  good,  —  Trust  substantially  =  git^es  heed^  since  trust 
and  obedience  involve  each  the  other.  The  good  and  happiness 
include  all  desirable  things  of  this  life.  The  proverb  gives  ihe 
purely  religious  point  of  view  :  God  blesses  those  wha  obey  and 
trust  him,  and  they  need  no  odter  protection;  see  v.'j'^".  The 
expression  happy  is  he  occurs  in  14-^  29'^  — 2L  Synonymotjs,  ter- 
nary. The  power  of  discreet  gentleness  of  speech.  Lit.,  in  first 
line  :  ihe  wise  of  mind  [lit.  heari^  is  called  discenti/tg.  The  dis* 
ceniment^  as  may  be  inferred  from  second  line,  shows  itself  in 
selecting  proper  language  by  which  to  influence  men.  Is  called  = 
*'is  recognized  as,  given  credit  for  being.'*  The  last  expression  of 
second  line  (RV.  karniftg,  as  in  i'"^)  is  to  be  rendered  persuasive- 
ness,  as  in  7*^  on  which  see  note ;  such  is  the  effect  of  sweetness 
of  speech  (lit.  of  lips),  A  man  of  true  tvisdom  of  thought  shows 
himself  intelligent,  judicious,  discerning  (RV.  prudent)  by  his 
attractive  words,  whereby  he  brings  men  to  his  way  of  thinking,  or 
to  a  recognition  of  duty.  The  rendering  increases  learning  does 
not  convey  a  distinct  sense ;  in  i*  the  sage  adds,  by  study,  to  his 
own  learning;  sweetness  of  discourse  could  increase  the  learning 
of  others  only,  but  the  Heb.  expression  does  not  naturally  convey 
that  idea.  — Instead  of  discerning  (or.  intelligent)  Gratz,  by  change 
of  text,  would  read  agreeable^  and  Bickell  harp  (that  is,  as  melo- 
dious as  a  harp)  ;  the  latter  reading  is  unnatural,  the  former 
furnishes  a  good  antithesis,  but  the  Heb.  text  is  favored  by  v,"* 
—  Sweetness  —  graciousness,  friendliness  ;  on  discerning  see  note 
on  i\  —  22.  Antithetic,  ternary.  On  wellspn'ng  (or ^  fountain)  of 
Itfe  ste  to*^  13**  14''  iS*;  on  chastisement  (the  word  is  also  ren- 
dered instructifm  and  correction)  see  i'  3"  7"  i  j'**  22^*,  As  lois- 
dom  secures  for  its  possessor  (by  natural  and  divine  law)  all  the 
blessings  of  life,  so  folly  brings  on  its  possessor  loss  of  blessing, 
and  positively  punishment.  The  chastisement  h  not  here  a  means 
of  reformation,  but  merely  a  requital  of  wrongdoing;  the  fool  h 
once  for  all  ignorant,  inapprehensive,  disobedient  to  human  and 
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divine  law.  —  23.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Identical  in  thought 
with  V.**.  On  makes  judicious  (a  different  term  from  the  discern- 
ing of  v,''*)  see  notes  on  i'*  lo^  **  14*^  15'^  Here  it  is  the  wise 
man's  mind  ( =  good  sense  or  sagacity)  that  makes  his  speech 
persuasitte;  in  v.**  the  agent  is  sweetness  of  expression;  but  the 
epithet  Judicious  or  sagacious  favors  the  reading  discerning  (in- 
stead of  agreeable)  in  v.'".  The  two  couplets  are  variations  of  one 
theme.  Speech  and  discourse  are  lit.  mouth  and  iips,  —  24.  Single 
sentence  (second  cL  inlerpreting  first  cl.),  binary  (or,  binary- 
quaternary)*  Honeycomb,  cf.  ^  i9'*^^^\  i  Sam.  14*^  Cant.  5*; 
pieasmit  =  graceful,  gracious,  friendly ;  body  is  lit.  bone,  Gratz 
finds  in  this  couplet  a  suggestion  for  his  emendation  in  v.**;  it 
does  give  some  support  to  his  reading,  yet  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  reference  here  is  simply  to  charm  of  expression  and  man- 
ner, while  there  the  connection  between  wisdom  and  speech  is 
considered. — 25.   Identical  with  14^*. 

16.  On  njp  cf.  Ob.  §  i73^t  Ges.^  §  75  »i  it  seems  probable  that  the  fonn 
is  here,  as  Ols.  suggests,  scrilsal  error  for  rjp,  since  the  latter  occurs  in  ^; 
%  Impv.  m  both  clauses,  inserting  t/uiet,'  Slaiie  takes  it  as  Inf.  abs.,  Bi.  as 
Impv,,  but  the  15  Inlin.  is  more  satisfactory.  0  vo(r<nait  =  r^i?  or  *:n,  —  Omit 
HD  (probably  repetition  of  preceding  "il),  which  is  syntactically  difficult,  tf  not 
impossible.  — 17.  In  '^  a  reviser  has  brought  the  text  of  6  into  accord  with  J^, 
which  latter  is  obviously  correct.  BL  maites  two  couple ts^  adopting  the  ^  and 
the  "of  6;  but  no  great  advantage  b  thereby  gained,  and  the  preference 
should  probably  be  given  to  |^  as  the  shorter,  — 18.  On  the  fiwaf  \iy,  p^jrj 
cf.  Barth,  A'ominaBiid.  §  196  If,  — 19.  >^z\  Intin.,  taken  as  adj.  by  Si  which 
inserts  it  also  before  Ti  pointed  2\r^,  —  On  the  relation  between  2tu  (here 
Qcri)  and  o^Jj?  (here  Kcthib)  see  critical  note  on  14*1.  —  JJO,  Jj  *iaT  '^;",  where 
*?/  =  aceording  i&^  in  respect  io  (cf»  ^  H9*  1"^3'i3  lor"?) ;   Bi.  "^3*'3,  after  0  kv. 

—  Gr.  ivi"  -^3*1.  In  •»  the  Grk.  Codd.  vary  between  $t^  and  %vpi^^  a  varia- 
tion that  appears  throughout  OT.,  and  is  adduced  by  Klost.  as  proof  that 
difference  of  divine  names  in  the  HeK  text  is  not  a  sign  of  difference  of 
authorship  (for  a  criticism  of  Klost.  see  E.  KGnig,  TheoL  Stud,  u,  Krii.^  *  JS93)* 

—  21.  0  expands  JQ  3*7  D;n  into  #o0oi>f  icni  <rM»t'FQv%,  —  }ft  PJ;  <5  ^auXoi/t,  = 
^3J  (Jag  )i  whence  Bi.  ^^i  harp;  Gr.  suggests  sp.  %  gives  J!^  freely.  See 
note  on  this  v.  above. —28.  Before  )|  i^V^  insert  ^,  with  0;  it  fell  out  by 
reason  of  the  ^  of  preceding  ^j:!*,  ^ — 23.  0i&  vary  from,  but  support^  Jjg. 
— ^24.  0  in  \  less  well,  Y^u^fao-^ta  3*  ai^ov  fa<ri5  '^-^x%%  —  •*0'>s  it'ej'^  ipnow  — 
25.   0£Sni  here  vary  slightly  from  their  renderings  of  14**, 
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28.  Hunger  makes  a  man  industriotis. 

The  laljorcf'a  a |j petite  labors  for  hitn. 
For  hii  mouth  impek  him  to  work. 

Smgle  sentence  (second  cl.  explaining  first  cl.),  ternary,  Cf. 
Eccl.  6^,  Appeiiie  is  Heb.  nefesh  {—  soul),  that  part  of  the  nature 
which  desires  or  craves  food  ;  so  ^'^  i-^  27'  Dt,  14^  23"**^'  Job  33**. 
The  second  cl.  is  lit.  for  his  mouth  presses  on  him.  The  parono- 
masia in  first  cl.  is  effective :  man  works,  and  his  appetite  works 
for  him.  Hunger,  says  the  proverb,  is  a  useful  thing,  since  it 
drives  a  man  on  to  work  ;  or,  a  man  will  work,  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  for  hunger  forces  him  to  gain  food.  Industry,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  not  a  virtue  of  high  rank.  Grk. :  A  man  who 
labors  labors  for  him  self  and  drives  away  ruin ;  but  the  pert^erse 
brings  ruin  on  his  own  mouth  ;  ruin  is  misreading  of  the  Heb. 
word  for  mouthy  and  the  last  clause  is  the  comment  of  a  scribe. 
Syr.:  the  soul  that  inflicts  stiffen  ni^  suffers^  and  from  its  mouth 
comes  ruin,  which  in  part  follows  the  Greek. 


Cf,  6'*"'\  a  paragraph 


27,  30.   Miachief-making.     Ternary, 
which  is  out  of  place  in  chs,  1-9. 

27.  A  wicked  m&n  digi  (a  pit  of)  mischief, 

And  on  his  lips  there  is  as  it  were  a  scurching  6re. 

28.  A  falsi!  man  scatters  discord  abroad, 
And  a  backbiter  separates  friends. 

39.    A  villain  entices  his  neighbor^ 

And  leads  htm  in  a  way  not  good. 
JO,    A  slanderer  devises  falsehoods, 

A  backbiter  consummates  mischief. 

27,  A  metaphor  and  a  simile.  Wicked  man,  lit.  man  of  belial: 
see  note  on  6*^.  Mischief  (or,  misfortune)  is  lit,  eviL  The  second 
cl.  indicates  that  the  reference  of  the  couplet  is  to  slanderous  talk  \ 
the  man's  lips  scorch^  burn  those  of  whom  he  talks  —  he  digs  a 
pit  into  which  they  fall.  — 28.  Synonymous,  Cf.  17*.  Lit.  a  man 
of  falsehoods,  a  liar;  on  this  terni  see  note  on  2";  backbiter  is 
lit,  murmurer^  whisperer;  in  the  second  line,  lit. :  separates  a 
friend^  probably  ==  not  alienates  his  friend,  but,  as  the  parallelism 
{discord)  and  r8^*  suggest,  separates  (=  alienates)  one  friend  from 
another;   on  friend  sec  2"  (the  RV.  rendering,  chief  friends  ^^ 
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intimate  friends,  is  possible  but  unnecessary)  ;  Rashi :  alienates  the 
prince  (such  is  the  meaning  of  the  Heb,  word  in  Gen.  56^  Zech,  9'), 
that  is,  God  ;  Luther  ;  makes  princes  disagree,  —  29.  Extensive. 
Villain  is  lit*  man  of  violence^  here  in  general  a  man  of  immoral 
or  cnminal  methods  of  procedure;  he  entices  his  neighbor  or 
comrade  (as  in  i^'*"^")  into  habits  of  vice  and  crime,  not  to  some 
secret  place  where  he  may  rob  or  murder  him  —  this  last  does  not 
suit  the  expression  in  a  way  not  good.  Neighbor  =  any  associate 
or  acqtiaiiuance,  and,  in  general,  any  man,  —  30.  Parallelism  of 
expressions.  The  couplet  is  almost  identical  with  6^^  ".  Lit. :  he 
who  shifts  (or,  winks)  his  eyes  to  detise^  etc.,  he  70 ho  shuts  (or, 
bites)  his  lips  consummates,  etc*  \  in  first  cl  the  Infinitive  expresses 
purpose,  and  the  sentence  is  incomplete,  or  the  meaning  may  be  : 
he  who  shuts,  etc,  (does  it)  to  devise,  etc,  (RV.)  ;  in  second  cL  the 
verb  expresses  the  completed  act  We  may  gain  symmetry  and 
completeness  by  changing  the  Infinitive  into  a  finite  verb,  and 
reading  :  he  who  shuts  .  .  .  danses^  etc.,  and  he  70 ho  closes  .  .  .  con- 
summates,  etc, ;  this  reading  supposes  that  the  acts  of  shutting  or 
winking  eyes  and  closing  or  gnawing  lips  are  regarded  as  signs  of 
evil  purpose,  which,  from  6'^  '\  appears  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  change  the  finite  verb  of  second  cl,  into  an 
Infinitive,  we  have  a  natural  expression,  but,  at  the  same  time,  two 
incomplete  sentences,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  final  clause 
has  been  lost,  the  complete  proverb  reading :  "  he  who  closes  (or, 
winks)  his  eyes  in  order  to  concoct  mischief,  and  he  who  shuts 
(or,  snaps)  his  lips  in  order  to  perfect  (or,  as  a  sign  that  he  has 
perfected)  mischief,  let  him  be  avoided  (or,  he  will  surely  come  to 
grief).**  Such  a  couplet,  however,  would  be  contrary  to  the  norm 
of  this  Division,  in  which  every  couplet  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
constniction  with  two  finite  verbs  is  the  simpler  and  the  more 
natural.  The  expressions  he  Tvho  winks  the  eyes  and  he  7vfw  closes 
(or,  gnaws)  the  lips  are  equivalent  to  slanderer  and  backbiter^ 
The  progression  of  thought,  demises  ,  ,  ,  consummates^  is  rhetorical 
—  each  of  these  classes  of  persons  does  both  of  these  acts. —  The 
Grk.  reads : 

He  who  fixes  his  eyes  devises  falsitici 
And  marks  out  all  evils  with  his  Hps; 
He  is  a  furnace  of  wickedneas. 
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Whence  Bickell :  he  whi?  shuts  his  eyes  is  false,  he  who  closes  his 
ears  is  a  furnace  of  wickedness.  —  Lit :  he  who  with  astonished 
eyes  meditates  wickedness  titing  his  lips  perfects  evil,  —  The  general 
sense  of  the  couplet  is  plain,  but  form  and  translation  arc  uncertain, 
Cf,  BS,  5*^ 

3L  RighteouBnefts  gtves  long  life. 

A  hoar/  ht-ad  is  ii  crow  n  of  glgry 
Which  is  gained  by  a  righteous  life. 

Continuous,  ternary.  The  second  cl  is  lit.  in  the  way  (^  life) 
of  righteousness  it  is  found  (=  come  upon^  acquired).  The  Heb* 
hardly  allows  the  rendering  if  it  be  found  in^  etc.  (this  idea  is 
expressed  eloquently  in  BS*  25*^) .  The  assertion  is  that  old  age 
is  the  reward  of  rightdoing:  righteousness,  —  wisdom,  bestows  long 
life  (j*-**  tf/,).  The  possibility  that  a  bad  man  may  live  to  be  old 
is  not  here  considered  ;  it  is  assumed  that  the  wicked  perish  early 
{z^  13*  24^**  29^  1^  9^'*'^^  55'^'*0'  "This  conception,  which  is  the 
prevailing  one  in  OT.  (it  is  opposed  by  Job)  and  in  BS,  (i"  i6*)# 
was  modified  by  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  happy  immor- 
tality (WS,  4"^^  "honorable  age  is  not  .  .  .  measured  by  number 
of  years"),  and  is  not  found  in  NT. 

32.   ExceUence  of  self-controL 

He  who  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  a  warricrr, 
And  he  w  hu  tuIls  hinisclf  than  he  who  takes  a  city. 

Synonymous,  ternary-quaternary  (or,  ternary-binary).  Himself 
is  lit.  his  spirit  (—  his  inner  nature,  soul).  Tlie  sage  extols  the 
virtue  of  moderation*  self-control,  a  familiar  one  to  (Ireek  thought 
(o-tt^c^pocriFVT^) ;  in  OT.  it  is  referred  to  only  in  the  Wisdom  books. 
Numerous  parallel  sayings  (Chinese^  Hindu,  Greek,  etc.)  are  cited 
by  Malan;  see  Hon,  OL  2,  2.  Delitzsch  refers  to  Pirke  Ahoth^ 
4,  I,  Par.  Regained,  2,  466  ff.  —  The  Grk.  adds,  after  first  cl,  its 
rendering  of  second  cl.  of  24^:  and  a  man  of  prudence  than  a 
great  estate. 

33>  God  controU  mem*s  decisions. 

The  lot  is  cast  intu  the  lap. 

But  the  whole  dcciiion  of  it  ii  from  Vftbweh. 
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Implied  antithesis,  ternary- binary.  The  thought  is  substantially 
that  of  v,^  ';  all  human  afifairs  are  controlled  by  God — only,  in 
this  case,  the  arbitrament  is  consciously  referred  to  him.  The  de- 
termination of  the  divine  will  by  casting  lots  was  probably  universal 
in  the  ancient  wodd ;  the  deity  was  supposed  to  direct  the  throw  ; 
see  I/iaif,  3,  316  fif.,  Cic,  De  Divin.,  2,  41  (Cicero  says  that  edu- 
cated people  of  his  time  regarded  the  custom  as  a  superstition). 
n  OT.  important  ptiblic  ami  private  affairs  axe  so  determined 
(Ju.  i^  Isa,  34^^  Lev.  16'*'*'' Jon.  i^  aL,  cL  Acts  i^)  ;  the  priestly 
decision  by  Urim  and  Tliummin  was  probably  by  lot  (i  Sam.  14*^*'' 
28*  Nu.  27"  ai.).  The  term  Jot  was  used  also  as  =  one's  part  or 
portion  (Ju.  i'  i^  16'').  On  lap  see  notes  on  5*  6^;  the  reference 
here  is  to  the  garment. 

98.  J5  ''P?  ^©^J  ®  ^*'^f  ^*  irhvciix  but  '3  13  better  understood  as  =  appetiie, 
— J6  m^e:  ®  dirwXeiai',  —  td  (Hit^*);  in  6  the  line  ^  is  gloss  on  •**  —  The  stem 
t\2H  appears  to  signify  iay  on  (so  in  Arab,) , /r^jj,  urgi^  impel;  in  Syr.  io  he 
SQlicilom;  for  the  Assyr,  sec  De.  Assyr.  Hdwbuch.;  in  J^  Job  33"  the  noun 
»13K  is  probfthly  to  be  emended,  after  0,  to  i;  (Ob»  Siegf.  Budt!c,  aL).  Sj?  p)3» 
is  regarded  by  Wild,  as  Aramaism.  Qf.  BDB.  — 27.  On  Sj?^^3  sec  critical  note 
on  6^'.  35  T^3;  Gr.  suggests  (but  unnecessarily)  i?^n. — ^  Between  Kethib 
vnfiB'  and  Qeri  iPcs?  there  is  little  cbotce.  —  M.  tnj  was  not  understood  by 
the  Vtss. :  ®  Xap,irr:i7pa  ^^Xo^  irKpcrei/frft  icaicort,  in  which  X. suggests  "^3  (Lag,)* 
and  «:.  is  interpretaLion;  %  quarr titer ^  m  fiery ^  irascible;  S  empty ^  inane; 
%  verHie\  cf.  Lag,  Baum,^The  small  final  Nun  is  doubtless  due  to  some 
icribal  acddeot  in  the  archetypal  MS.  (cf.  Lag.)*  —  80,  The  stem  ns?  =  com- 
prtis  (so  Syi,)  or  strike  (so  Arab.);  see  note  above  on  this  verse,  Stadc  com- 
pares 3:17,  which  stem,  in  its  late-Heb.  and  Aram,  sense,  shuty  should  perhaps 
be  read  here  (so  Uratz,  Frank,).  In  any  case  the  shut  may  suggest  wink. 
On  f 'ip  sec  notes  on  6'^  ioJ'\  and  cf,  ^  35**,  The  sense  gnmi\  tnte^  found  in 
Aas.  (De.  Wbch.^  suits  the  connection  {tips^;  cf»  inhAKvwv  below,  and  the 
connection  of  rv  in  Arab,  Aram,  with  slander,  —  In  @  irdcra  rb,  Kaicd  is 
doublet  of  ouros  %6.}iivhi  i^nv  icaicfaf,  but  which  is  the  earlier  is  uncertain; 
Bi.  adopts  jcd^TOf  jcairfaf,  =  np->  -i^.  Instead  of  the  Aplftt  of  ©^^  =  i"»3 
<®^  hp^i^tiy  perh.  scribal  error,  perh,  =  *isp),  a  number  of  Codd,  (25,  106, 
109,  147,  149,  157,  252.  260.  295,  297)  have  4-wih^Kv^¥  gnawingy  adding,  how- 
ever, hpi^ti  before  ird>Ta,  and  «,  is  probably  the  original  <5  reading  (LagO-  — 
On  %  see  Pink.  —  For  r^p  t}f.  reads  i*op,  a  possible  but  unnecessary  emenda- 
tion,—  3S.  ^<\r\  nw  after  passive  verb  (so  Gen.  4I*  aL^\  what  is  commonly 
grammatical  subject  is  here  presented  as  the  object  of  the  action,  or  rather,  as 
the  object  of  contemplation,  as  in  Arab,  after  'intm,  ^anna  ;  it  is  an  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  language,  to  give  prumincnce  and  emphasis  to  the  thing 
by  holding  it  up  as  object  of  thought  j    see  Ew,  §  295  3,  Ges.  ^  §  121  ^,  ^ 
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0»  having  rendered  ^aorD  ^3  by  irdyra  tA  M*cata,  assimilates  *  to  ^  by  writing 
wdvra  tqU  dBixoiV,  Soi  being  left  untranslated. 

XVII.  L  Desirableaeas  of   a  quiet  life. 

IkUcr  ^  dry  inursel  and  t|uietness  therewith 
Than  a  house  full  of  feasting  and  strife. 

Antithetic  comparison,  ternary  —  the  value  of  a  quiet  life*  Cf, 
j^i«  17  25-4^  The  word  here  rendered  feasiing  is  lit.  sacrifias  ;  in 
ancient  Israel  all  eating  of  desh  was  a  religious  act  —  the  animal 
was  first  presented  to  the  deity  by  the  priest,  and  then  eaten  by 
the  worshippers  with  the  accompaniments  of  a  feast ;  see  t  Sam» 
^i!.i3  20"  **.  The  ordinary  term  for  this  animal  sacrifice  is  the 
one  employed  in  our  verse.  Such  sacrifice  was  offered  at  a 
shrine ;  but  the  Deuleronomic  code,  which  abolished  all  shrines 
but  the  Jerusalem  temple,  expressly  authorizes  the  killing  and 
eating  of  animals  at  home  (Dt.  12'^  *^).  The  old  term  for  the 
ritual  skying  of  beasts  is,  however,  sometimes  used  to  express 
private  slaying  {Dt.  12^  Ez,  39*'  Isa.  54®),  and  thus  comes  to 
denote  feasting  (so  RV. ;  AV,  mda%.  good  cheer)  ;  this  word  suffi- 
ciently expresses  the  contrast  of  the  meagre  dry  morsel^  bread 
without  savory  accompaniments,  and  the  richness  of  a  meal  in 
which  meat  is  the  principal  feature.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
proverb  contemplates  a  sacrifice  proper,  or  a  private  preparation 
of  animal  food,  but  the  general  sense  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 
Cf  note  on  7". 

2.  Cleverness  succeeds. 

A  wise  slave  will  nile  over  a  profligate  Km, 
And  will  shftTc  the  iDberilance  among  brethren. 

Continuous  sentence,  quaternary  (or,  ternary).  Wise  —  one  who 
acts  with  sagacity,  a  clever,  capable  person  ;  moral  excellence  is 
not  expressed,  but  is  possibly  to  be  understood.  Profligate  ^  one 
who  acts  shamefully,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  disgrace  on  himself 
and  his  family  (see  10*  12*  14^).  Share  is  Ut.  divide.  The  slave, 
in  the  case  here  supposed,  is  said,  not  to  act,  after  the  father's 
death,  as  executor  of  the  estate,  distributer  of  the  property  among 
the  heirs  (De.),  but  himself  to  be  one  of  the  heirs,  promoted 
above  the  unworthy  son  ;   for  this  sense  of  the  verb  sec  29**  (RV. 
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is  partner))  share  the  inheritance  need  mean  no  more  than  come 
into  possession  of  part  of  the  property.  Slaves  in  Israel,  even 
when  non- Israelite  of  orighi,  were  considered  as  members  of  the 
family,  adopted  the  religion  of  the  master,  and  took  part  m  the 
national  festivals  (Gen.  2V=^  Dt.  5'^  ,2^''i*  16*''^)  ;  in  the  later  law 
(Gen.  17^')  the  slave  is  required  to  be  circumcised,  though  this 
rule  is  relaxed  in  the  Talmud  {Yeifam.  48  b).  Abraham  (Gen. 
15^)  speaks  of  his  homelwrn  slave  Eliezer  as  his  heir;  a  man 
sometimes  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  slave  (i  Chr.  2**), 
who  th«s  came  to  be  head  of  the  household.  So  an  unworthy 
son,  it  is  here  said,  might  be  partly  or  wholly  set  aside  in  favor  of 
a  capable  slave.  Such  a  case  was,  no  doubt,  exceptional  —  the 
OM  Testament  law  regards  sons  as  the  heirs,  but  it  appears  that, 
in  later  times^  the  father  had  considerable  liberty  in  disposing  of 
his  property  (see  30^)  .•  In  regard  to  the  value  set  on  sons  com- 
pare  what  is  said  in  Ren-Sira  (i6-^)  and  Wisdom  (4*)  of  the  unde- 
sirableoess  of  bad  children. —  For  the  idea  cf,  BS.  ro^\ 

3.  Ood  the  judge  of  character. 

The  fming'pot  ii  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold, 
And  Yah w eh  is  the  trier  of  hearts. 

The  couplet  may  be  regarded  (as  in  RV.)  as  expressing  a  con- 
trast between  material  and  spiritual  testing,  but  is  better  under- 
stood as  an  implied  comparison:  as  ...  so ;  quaternar)'-  (or, 
binary-)  ternary.  Other  references  to  the  process  of  testing  and 
refming  metals  are  Tsa.  i*'"'  Jer.  6*  Ez.  22''""^  Mai.  3" ;  the  figura- 
tive use  is  found  in  Isa.  48'*^  ^  i*l^  66'"  Dan,  12^**  aL  The  charac- 
ter of  metals,  says  the  proverb,  is  disclosed  by  the  human  process 
of  refining,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  human  soul  by  God  —  it  is 
hivolved,  of  course,  that  he  alone  can  fully  estimate  the  soul  — 
man  may  know  something  of  it,  but  not  alL  The  first  cl  of  this 
verse  occurs  in  if^.^ 

4.  Moral  badness  of  llBtening  to  evil  talk 

A  bad  man  gives  heed  to  wicked  wurds, 
A  «  false  '  iiian  listem  to  mischicvuus  talkt 

•  Cf,  Ewakl.  AlterihUmer,  p,  240;    Nowack,  Arck.,  \  39, 

t  See  art.  h\/fnmg  m  Smith,  Did,  c/  Bi^,:  Now,,  Arck.^  \  43,  4;   Rawliason, 
Fhotmcia,  p,  317. 
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Identical  thought  with  variation  of  terms,  lemar)%  /F^>n/j  and 
talk  are  lit,  ///  and  tongue ;  wkkid  ivords  is  lit.  Hp  of  wickedness 
{Hth,  awen) — the  defining  noim  is  employed  in  6**"  lo-"**  ii^ 
12^  ijA,  and  in  OT.  the  majority  of  its  occurrences  are  in  Job,  Ps. 
Frov, ;  mischievous  talk  is  lit.  tongue  of  injury  (or,  destruction)  ; 
for  a  false  man  the  Heb.  text  has  fa/sify,  hardly  abstract  for  con- 
crete, rather  the  text  must  be  corrected;  fi/se  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  ^i  false  {ox,  faithless)  to  friends  and  companions  {—  un- 
mindful of  what  is  due  to  men)^  substantially  equivalent  xo  had. 
The  purpose  of  the  proverb  seems  to  be  not  to  define  had  ami 
false  as  those  who  give  hecd^  etc.,  but  to  assert  that  those  who  so 
give  heed  are  bad  and  false.  Another  rendering  of  the  couplet 
(Frank,)  is:  deceit  (?)  results  udien  one  gives  heed,  tic.^  falsehood 
results  when  one  listens,  etc,  but  this  is  scarcely  natural.  ^ — Many 
MSS.  of  Grk.  here  add  a  couplet  which  in  the  Vatican  MS.  occurs 
after  vA 


5.  To  laugh  at  mitfortone  is  impiaus  and  dangerous. 

lie  who  mocks  the  poor  reproaches  his  Maker, 
He  who  Is  glad  at  calamity  will  nut  go  unpunished. 

The  rhythmical  form  is  that  of  v.*.  The  first  cL  is  a  variation  of 
14''^',  on  which  verse  see  note.  The  calamity  is  apparently,  from 
the  parallelism,  that  which  befalls  the  poor,  and  he  who  is  glad  at 
misfortune  thus  mocks  the  unfortunate ;  such  an  one,  in.ismuch  as 
he  reproaches  (contemptuously  criticises)  his  divine  Afaker  (by 
mistaking  and  blaming  his  providential  control  of  the  world),  will 
incur  pimishment  from  God*  The  second  cl,  taken  by  itself, 
might  refer  to  the  jiunishment  of  heartlessness  through  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws.  The  sympathy  with  the  poor  here  expressed 
is  found  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  The  mocking  h  perhaps 
simply  or  mainly  the  failure  to  give  sympathy  and  aid  ;  cf  BS,  4*, 
—  Grk.  adds  :  and  he  who  is  coot  passionate  will  find  mercy  ^  a  nat- 
ural contrast,  probably  a  gloss. 


1 


6.  Parent  and  child  —  each  the  ornament  of  the  other. 

Children*!  chiUlren  are  the  crown  of  old  men, 
And  the  atlornnicnt  of  thildren  is  their  fathen. 
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Parallelism  of  form,  two  similar  or  complementaiy  thoughts,  ter* 
nary.  Cf*  \p  127^^  BS.  3"  25^  The  intimate  relalion  between 
parent  and  child,  in  general  the  value  of  the  family,  is  expressed 
by  the  statement  that  each  member  is  the  crown  or  adornment  of 
the  others ;  mother  and  daughter  are  to  be  included.  Parent 
and  child  form  a  social  onit  — each  gives  support,  dignity^  and 
happiness  to  the  other. — ^The  RV,  rendering  in  second  cl,  g/ory^ 
is  possible,  if  the  term  be  taken  as  meaning  *'  honor  received,** 
but  the  parallelism  shows  that  k  is  here  equivalent  to  the  croiun 
of  the  first  clause.  —  The  value  placed  on  children  as  procuring 
respect  for  parents  is  apparent  throughout  OT,;  a  sort  of  protest 
against  this  feeling  occurs  in  Wisd,  Sol.  3"- "  4^  Originally  this 
desire  for  children  was  connected  with  the  belief  that  the  child- 
less man,  having  no  one,  after  his  death,  to  provide  food  for  his 
Shade,  would  fare  ill  in  the  Otherworld.  Of  this  primitive  belief 
(and  of  the  related  cult  of  ancestors)  there  arc  no  definite  traces 
in  OT,— The  Grk.  (Vat.  MS.)  adds: 

To  the  faithful  belongs  the  whole  world  of  wealth, 
Biit  to  the  faithless  not  nn  oholui. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  couplet  as  a  comiption  of  any  He- 
brew proverb,  or  to  attach  it  to  any  distich  in  the  context.  The 
sentiment  resembles  that  of  j'**,  but  the  form  is  Greek,  and  we 
must  suppose  that  a  Greek-speaking  scribe  has  inserted  the  lines 
in  this  place  (or  after  v.*)  as  a  familiar  saying,  or  from  a  current 
written  collection  of  aphorisms. 

7.  Let  fonlfl  be  fake;  and  good  men  tme. 

Honest  words  do  not  become  a  fool, 
Much  less  do  lies  a  man  of  rectitude. 

Parallel  between  a  less  and  a  greater,  ternary  (or,  temaiy-binary) . 
\hi.  Up  of  excelknce  and  Up  of  falsehood.  The  first  cl.  appears  to 
be  sarcastic  and  sardonic,  =  "  a  fool  has  no  business  to  talk  truth/* 
or  ''true  talk  does  not  comport  with  a  fool's  character,'*  Fooi 
(Heb.  nabai^  in  Pr.  only  here  and  17^^  30^)  is  a  contemptuous 
and  opprobrious  term  involving  lack  of  intellecttial  and  moral  in- 
sight and  weight  (i  Sam.  25'^  2  Sam.  3'^  Job  a^"  ^  14^)  ;  the  con- 
trasted word  in  second  cL  {nadib)  elsewhere  in  Pr.,  except  17* 
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means  fwhkman  ot  prince  (8'*  25'),  but  here,  from  the  parallel- 
ism, better  man  qf  nobk  i  ha  racier^  of  teciitude  (cf.  Isa.  32*, 
where  it  is  contrasted^  as  here,  withy^^/).  The  general  sense  of 
the  aphorism  is  apparent  from  the  similar  sayings  in  19"*  26*;  in 
both  of  these  something  is  mentioned  which  is  obviously  out  of 
keeping  with  the  status  of  the  fool,  and  in  19*^  an  advance  is 
made  to  something  which  is  regarded  as  still  less  appropriate  in 
some  other  person.  The  precise  sense  of  first  cK  turns  on  the 
meaning  of  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  term  which  there 
in  the  Heb.  defines  speech  signifies  »emaim1er  or  (in  adverbial  use) 
ixceeJingly  throughout  OT,  except  in  our  verse  and  (ien.  49'  (in 
Job  4'^  the  form  is  probably  corrupt),  but  neither  of  these  senses 
{abmiiiance^  diffiiseness)  is  here  appropriate  ;  in  Gen,  49^  the 
meaning  suggested  by  the  connection  is  exteiieney  or  (as  Dillmann 
explains  it)  sttperwtity,  preeminence,  and  the  same  sense  is  found 
in  Synac  and  in  a  related  Heb,  word  which  occurs  a  number  of 
times  in  Ecch  (a^  7^*  a/,).  There  appears  to  l>e  no  authority  for 
the  meanings  elevated^  nolde  (Fvv,)  am!  pretentious,  arrogant  (De. 
Reuss,  RV,  marg.).  The  proverb  seems  to  offer  a  sharp  and  sar- 
castic antithesis  —  the  sage  would  say :  **  let  every  man  act  in 
character — ^ excellent  (here  =  honest,  true)  words  do  not  become 
a  fool,  nor  lies  a  man  of  rectitude."  /Vccorcling  to  De.  the  mean- 
ing is  r  "  it  is  repulsive  to  us  when  an  ignorant,  vulgar  man  puts 
himself  impudently  forward,  and  much  more  repulsive,"  etc. ;  but 
this  meaning  (if  k  could  be  got  from  ihe  Hek)  is  not  appropri- 
ate, since,  from  the  tone  of  the  second  cl.,  we  expect  in  first  cL 
the  mention  of  something  which  is  alien  to  the  fool.  Nor,  accord- 
ing to  or.  usage,  can  the  contrast  between  the  characters  be  a 
social  one  :  churi .  ,  ,  nobUman.  Grk. :  faithfui  (or,  true^  words 
do  not  become  a  fooi^  in  which  the  adjective  may  be  chosen  as 
olTering  a  distinct  contrast  to  fahe^  but  the  sense  is  appropriate, 
and  may  rest  on  a  Heb,  terra ;  Lat. :  verba  composita  (feigned, 
false  words,  which  are  in  excess  of  the  truth),  —  If  the  meaning 
honesty  true  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  the  word  of  the  Heb,,  it 
may  be  got  by  a  slight  change  of  text. 

XTH.  1,  As  n3J  is  rarely  usctl  of  private  slaughter  of  animals,  Dyt,,  not 
wilhoiit  probability,  propoaefl  to  read  ^ns:  here,  as  in  9^;  the  Vres.  had  the 
word  of  )8.  —  S»  m^  i^8oHJf  probably  =  -i3";j?  (ace  )||  ao*')  for  )Q  r\'y\n  (Jag.)» 
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but  may  be  interpretation  of  ]^ ;  m  '*  itistead  of  ihc  roXXtSi^  of  B  we  should  per- 
haps reoid  wXifypni  with  kAC,  and  dya&unf  Kal  iiiUuv  arc  expansion,  d$.  being 
possibly  scribal  variation  of  fAerd  fidxvt-  —  ^'  ??  ^30  p;  0  StffiroTQv  d^p^- 
ni»»'i  apparently  =  D  Sj?5;  Bi.,  comparing  BS,  lo^  {iXev&tpm)^  reads  D^ha,  but 
this  is  hardly  probable,  —  In  *  0  has  free  rendering  of  3^;  in  "^  for  |n3  stands 
iK\eKr«Ll  (h*  ^ifX^rrat),  from  -in3.  Instead  of  «fi//)t(^  3'^  has  6u»  (Oey). — 
4.  list  P7P  is  Hif.  Partcp.  of  ^^  i  we  therefore  expect  a  corresponding  con- 
crete foTtn  in  **,  and  roay,  with  Gr,>  read  i^^rD  (cf.  i  S.  15'^)  instead  of  "^pc*; 
|tp  is  for  |TK^;  both  this  verb  and  3rpD  arc  commonly  and  properly  f<^illowed 
by  Sh^  and  so  we  should  probably  here  read  instead  of  ^j?» —  For  an  extraordi- 
nary translation  of  this  couplet  see  Schultcns.  —  ^^ABat  a^Katox  6i  ov  wpwr- 
^n,  probably  scribal  alteration  to  gain  an  antithesis;  J^  is  followed  in 
0ili  ifL  MB.  Camp] , — Qn  a  couplet  here  added  in  0^  •^  sec  note  on  vA  — 
b*  K  ■^''*?;  ^  &w9\\vfiJtn^^  perh.  =  *i3K  (Lag-)*  —  Afler  miifortuni  CL  add, 
fta  interpretation,  ofanoikir.  —  6.  On  the  couplet  added  in  $  see  note  on  this 
proverb  above,  and  cf,  notes  of  Lag,  and  Baumgartncr,  —  7.  In  •  6  wi^rd. 
may  be  free  rendering  of  Jjin^  to  gain  a  contrast  with  the  ^ei/3^  of  •*;  but 
it  is  possibly  error  of  Grk.  scribe  for  irtpiC^A  (Grabe,  Lag*)  J  *°  ^  ^iKalt^ 
(representing  )^  ly)  may  be  miswriting  of  SiKaaT-^  or  ^uj^do-ru  (Jag.),  or,  the 
Heb,  may  have  been  read  pi>f,  but  0  may  be  free  translation  of  J^,  —  "i"^*  must 
mean  either  nmaindgr  or  abundance  or  exceUince ;  see  note  on  this  couplet 
above.  The  stem  lias  the  sense  ot>er  and  ainn^  in  North  Sem.  (Ass.  Aram. 
Heb.)  and  South  Sem.  (Arab.  Eth.);  in  all  these  dialects,  except  A«s.  (so 
far  as  reported  in  De»  IVbch.)  the  noun  also  means  j/rri^ — whether  this  sense 
is  related  to  the  other  is  uncertain.  The  word  should  here  probably  be 
emended  to  le^*. 


8.  Power  of  a  bribe.     The  Heb.  reads : 

A  stone  of  favor  (or,  l>eauty)  is  a  gift  in  the  eyes  of  its  possessor  — 
Whithersoever  he  (or,  it)  turns,  he  (or,  it)  prospers  (or,  acts  cleverly). 

Extensive  (second  cl  explaining  first  cl),  quaternary-ternary. 
Gift  here,  from  the  connection,  —  M"/?^,  as  in  Ex.  23*  (— Dt 
16^*)  Isa.  i^  ^ff  15*.  The  pmsessar  (or,  (nvner)  is  more  naturally 
the  briber,  who  succeeds  by  bribing ;  if  it  be  taken  as  =  the 
bribed,  the  meaning  is  that  the  latter,  stimulated  by  the  gift,  does 
his  best  (act  dn^erly,  skiifniiy,  wisely),  or  is  successful.  The 
stQtie^  if  characterized  by  beauty^  ^  prtciom  stone  (cf,  i*  3^),  and 
the  meaning  will  be  that  the  bribe,  as  a  costly,  precious  thing  con- 
trols the  action  of  venal  magnates.  But  this  sense  is  too  nearly 
tautologous  to  be  probable — to  say  that  a  bribe  is  a  precious 
stone  is  to  say  nothing  to  the  point ;  a  bribe  was  in  fact  often  lit- 
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etllly  a  precious  stone,  generally  its  equivalent  in  money.  We 
expect  an  expression  describing  the  power  of  the  bribe,  and  such 
an  expression  is  furnished  by  Frankenberg's  interpretation  of 
sfi>ne  0/ fathfr  VLS  —  z,  stone  that  brings  favor,  a  Uicky  stone  or 
magic  stone.  The  Heb.  expression  docs  not  occur  in  this  sense 
elsewhere  in  OT.,  but  the  Israelites  had  amulets  (Ez.  13'*),  and 
charms,  sometimes  made  of  precious  stones,  were  widely  em- 
ployed in  antiquity*  The  rendering  :  a  brihe  is  a  source  of  good 
luck  gives  an  intelligible  thought.  —  The  expression  in  tht  eyes  of^ 
—  in  the  estimation  of  suits  the  bribed  better  than  the  briber, 
though  it  may  be  understood  of  the  latter;  the  reading  in  the 
hands  ^  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  briber, — The  couplet 
must  be  taken  to  mean  either : 

A  bribe  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  the  estimation  of  him  who  accept!  it» 
And  hi*  (accordingly)  in  all  respects  acts  skilfully  (or,  successfully) ; 

A  brit^e  is  a  thing  of  power  in  ihc  hands  of  biro  who  gives  it, 
In  all  that  he  undertakes  he  prospers. 

The  latter  interpretation  is  the  more  probable.  If  in  second  cl. 
1/  be  substituted  for  he^  the  general  sense  remains  the  same :  the 
bribe  succeeds.  —  The  two  meanings  of  the  verb  (acts  wisely  and 
succeeds)  are  substantially  identical ;  one  states  the  manner,  the 
other  the  resuh  of  action ;  see  i  Sam.  18*  Isa,  52^,  and  cf*  Pr, 
jQ*.  10  ,^»  ^^«  j^w  J  ^3  i^N  3ji3f  'ph^  g^gg  states,  without  com- 
ment, a  fact  of  experience  :  bribery  is  a  potent  means  of  success. 
It  is  forbidden  in  Ex.  23*  ai. 


9.  Forbearance  pramotes  friendflhip. 

flu  who  covers  up  transgression  seeks  love, 
Me  who  harpa  on  a  matter  alienates  his  friend. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Similar  reflections  are  found  in  10^  16"*- 
He  who  covers  ///  (is  silent  about)  the  hasty  speeches  and  ill- 
advised  acts  of  his  friend  thus  puts  aside  occasions  of  quarrel, 
and  promotes  kind/iness  of  feeling ;  he  who  repeats  (or,  spreads 
abroad^  or,  harps  on)  imprudent  talk  alienates  his  friend.  The 
proverb  is  concerned  not  with  crime  but  with  gossip.  The  inver- 
sion of  subject  and  predicate,  so  as  to  read  he  covers  transgression 
wh0  suks  hve  (De.,  who  refers  to  10"),  is  possible,  but  accords 
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less  well  with  second  cl,  in  which  the  man's  mode  of  dealing  mih 
his  friend's  slips  of  word  and  deed  is  the  subject;  in  lo"  the 
point  of  view  is  different ^ //i///r^/  and  lin'^  are  the  subjects.- — 
On  friend  see  notes  on  2*^  16*;  on  alienates  {=  separates)  notes 
on  16**  I8^^  andcf.  18*  19*, 

10.  A  wise  man  heeds  criticisin. 

A  reproof  enters  deeper  into  a  man  of  sense 
Than  a  hundred  stripes  into  a  fool. 

Simple  comparison,  ternary.  The  Grk.,  following  a  different  point- 
ing of  the  Heb.,  has:  **a  threat  humbles  (Ht.  crushes)  ihe  heart 
of  a  man  of  sense,  but  a  fool,  though  scourged,  does  not  under- 
stand." The  genera!  meaning  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms  ; 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  changing  the  present  Hebrew.  The 
proverb  is  an  observation  of  common  experience,  and  has  paral- 
lels in  other  literatures.  Hundred  is  a  large  round  number ;  cf. 
the  legal  **  forty  stripes  save  one.'*  We  may  render :  **  a  reproof 
aifects  (or,  benefits),**  tic.  —  Enters  is  til*  descends;  Hitzig  com- 
pares Sallust,  Jtig.  1 1  :  altius  in  pectus  dtscendit. 

11.  BebelUon  is  dangerous. 

A  « rehel  *  seek  to  do  tnischicf^ 

But  a  terrible  messenger  is  sent  to  him. 

Continuous  sentence,  ternary  (as  the  text  stands).  The  first  cl. 
reads  literally :  rehelthn  seeks  Gitiy  mischief  or  possibly,  rebellien 
certainly  seeks ^  etc,  —  the  translation  above  given  involves  a  slight 
change  of  text ;  there  is  no  good  authority  in  OT.  usage  for  the 
statement  (De.  Siegfried  al)  that  the  abstract  rebellion  is  used  for 
the  concrete  rebellions  (in  Ez.  2'  44*  we  should  read,  with  Grk., 
hotise  of  rebellion).  Grk.  (followed  by  Lat.  and  RV.)  inverts  this 
order  of  subject  and  predicate ;  every  bad  man  stirs  up  shifts^ 
but  so  general  an  allegation  does  not  account  for  the  sharp  threat 
of  the  second  clause.  The  statement  a  had  man  seeks  only  rebel- 
lion (as  the  Heb.  may  be  rendered)  is  not  true  unless  the  last 
term  is  taken  (as  it  is  used  elsewhere  in  OT.)  as  =  "disobedience 
to  God  **  \  so  it  seems  to  be  understooil  in  part  by  the  Grk., 
which  renders  the  second  cl  :  hut  the  L&rd  will  send  to  him  a  pih 
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iless  angel  (or,  messenger)^  tliat  is,  some  frightful  misfortune 
(slorm,  pestilence,  or  the  like).  This  sense  is,  however,  here  im- 
probable —  if  Yahweh  were  meant  lo  be  the  subject,  it  would  be 
expressed ^ — and  the  second  cL  suggests  that  some  flagrant  crime 
Uke  rebellion  is  had  in  mind,  and  then  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  naturally  a  reMiimis  man  or  a  rebei.  Rebellious^  in  the  sense 
of  "  disobedience  to  God/'  is  distinctively  a  term  of  the  Prophetic 
thought.  If  the  text  be  correct  (as  to  which  there  is  ground  for 
doubt)  the  proverb  is  purely  political  (like  23*'',  etc),  affirming 
that  rebellion  against  constituted  authority  is  an  evil  and  danger- 
ous thing.  Such  an  opinion  might  suit  many  dilTerent  periods  of 
history  ;  it  might  possibly  belong  to  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  who  (Er. 
17)  denounces  Zedckiah  for  his  rebellion  against  the  King  of 
Babylon,  or  to  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Jews  were 
accused  (Neh.  6*^^)  of  wishing  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  Persia,  or  when  (according  to  Euscb.  Chnm.^  in  the  Armenian 
translation)  a  considerable  body  of  Jews  was  deported,  by  Artax- 
crxes  Ochns,  to  Hyrcania  in  punishment  for  an  npHsing  ;  but  it 
more  naturally  falls  in  the  Greek  period  when  rebellions  were  rife 
in  the  various  provinces  into  which  Alexander's  empire  was  di- 
vided.—  The  emendation:  the  king  will  send  a  tertible  one 
againsl  him  (Dyserinck)  gives  a  good  sense  (substantially  iden- 
tical with  that  of  our  Hek),  and  should,  perhaps,  be  adopted. 
On  terribk  (or,  cruel)  see  5"  1 1*'  i3*°  Jer.  6^  Isa.  13*, 

12,  A  fool  la  dangeroEi. 

Meet  a  hear  robhet!  of  her  whelps 
Rather  than  a  fmjl  in  hi»  fully. 

Continuous  sentence  wHth  implied  comparison,  bina^>^  Lit. :  /// 
a  hear,  etc.,  meet  a  man  rather,  etc.  For  the  picture  of  the  bear 
see  2  Sam.  17*  Hos,  13*.  The  point  of  comparison  is  the  danger 
involved  in  the  two  meetings  ;  in  the  animal  the  danger  arises 
from  her  ferocious  anger,  in  the  fool  from  his  intellectual  and 
moral  idiocy  —  he  is  capable  of  everything,  his  /oily  is  an  integral 
part  of  him.  The  couplet  may  be  based  on  an  old  folk -saying, 
—  Grk*  (with  a  peculiar  reading  of  the  Heb.)  :  care  may  came  on 
a  wise  man^  hut  fools  meditate  epil. 
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13.  Punialiaient  of  returning  evil  for  good* 


Whoso  retuftis  evil  ft>r  go  oil. 

From  his  huti&c  evil  shall  not  tlepart. 

Simple  affirmation,  ternary.  Such  base  ingralitode,  it  is  said,  will 
be  punished  —  whether  through  the  social  laws  that  spring  from 
men's  moral  sense,  or  by  direct  divine  action,  is  not  said.  For 
the  phrase  of  first  cL  see  i  Sam.  25^*^  and  on  returning  good  for 
evil  see  Pr.  25"  *". 

8.  JJ  in^n  }n  pH,  Tor  which  ®  has  fxurBht  x<^^^^^  wmitU\  Lag.,  with 
probabiHty,  emeiicls  to  ^rraOfn^i  for  ^,,  and  iTrlBoirif  for  ir.;  C»  itiverting,  kd3 
K^Dn  K'lnt*'*;  Sb  misunderstatids  ;  IL  gemma  gratissima  expectatio  praesto* 
ianiu.  —  9,  |5  ^it*  repeat  (with  2  introducing  the  thing  in  which  the  repeli- 
tion  occurs)  gives  a  good  sense;  Gr.  emends  to  njj:*  errs^  and  Winckler  to 
n3£»2  reports t  a  meaning  which  occurs  in  Ass.  (De.  IVkh.)  but  not  in  Heb,  — 
0  ixtatl  Kpvfrrtip^  in  which  ^.  =  Maa*  (and  sw  Or  and  k.  may  be  rendering  of 
'^31  undcrstooil  as  —  the  idea  conlained  in  the  noju  of  •  (Lag*).  On  2, which 
is  baaed  on  (gi»  see  Pinkuss.  - —  10.  In  J^  rv}"^  (from  pni)  the  first  rad,  is  assimi* 
latedt  and  the  lonCt  for  rhythmical  reasons,  is  retracted;  the  assimilation  occurs 
aUo  in  Jer.  21^"  Job  21^^  but  not  in  ^  38";  cf.  OU.  §  237^,  Ges.»  §  66/  The 
stem  is  perhaps  Aramaic.  — ^  in  *  has  free  rendering  of  J^;  in  **  it  seems  to 
have  read  ono  ^dd  t^2^2  (Jag.  Lag.)  or  to  have  taken  nnn  from  nnn  (trvyrftt- 
fiti),  a  reading  which  Frank,  adt>pt5;  the  derivation  from  r^nj  seems  more 
appropriate.  ^  expands  1^;  &  follows  0;  H  =  J^.  — 11-  J^  1h  (wanting  in 
^SST,  in  %  rendered  by  semper)  taken  cither  as  —  only  or  as  =  certainly^  is 
inapposite,  and  the  abstract  *"»s  (read  n^-^c  in  ©lL)i3  here  very  improbable,  if 
not  impossible;  read  ^ir:  st'K  (as  5S  have  it),  — After  rhv  the  Prep.  3  seems 
properly  to  introduce  the  object  which  one  stretches  out  the  hand  to  grasp; 
we  should  here  pcrh.  read  >V  or  rh^.  —  Before  y")  Bi.,  following  0,  inserts  ^3; 
for  jg  i»«^33  Gr.  reads  iSns  (so  6^^),  but  the  difference  is  not  important;  Dys., 
more  probably,  r^r^  and  nSc*\  —  IS,  For  the  Heb.  of  0»  Jag,  suggests  k*i^ 
^r<:_  c»«3  nawi;  in  ^  0  read  Sx  instead  of  *^n  :  io  a  fool  is  foUy.  J5  in  *  follows 
B,  only  doubling  the  subject  {care  andfiar)^  in  ^  =  J^,  with  ^«  for  "^k.  C  in  * 
mingles  JtJ  and  5,  in  ^,  reading  ^k,  interprets  ]^.     IL  =  J^. 

14.  Of  quarrelliiLg. 

Text  and  translation  are  doubtful.  Our  Heb.  may  be  rendered ; 
a  ietkr  out  of  water  is  the  beginning  of  stn/e^  and  before  getting 
wrought  up  {=^txc\i^i\,  rniii^ry)  leiwe  off  Ci^f iff  fifiont  01  .  .  ,  before 
contention  (or,  quarrelling)  breaks  out,  leave  off.  The  word  ren- 
dered getting  wrought  up  (or,  quarrelling)  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT, 
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only  in  i8^  2o\  on  which  see  notes,*  The  reference  in  the  first 
Une  of  our  Heb,  text  seems  to  be  to  making  a  small  aperture  in  a 
dam  or  in  anything  which  prevents  the  flow  of  water  :  it  is  easy  to 
let  the  water  out,  hard  to  stop  it  —  the  aperture  grows  larger,  and 
the  flow  of  water  stronger.  This  construction  is  intelligible, 
though  the  language  is  somewhat  indefinite  ;  we  should  expect 
mention  of  the  point  whence  the  water  is  let  out ;  in  any  case,  we 
must,  for  grammatical  accuracy ^  read  :  a  i^fting  out,  etc.  The 
Grk.  gives  what  is  perhaps  a  better  text  by  reading  words  instead 
of  water ^  whence  we  have  :  outpouring  of  words  is  the  beginning 
of  strife^  a  warning  against  thoughtless  talk,  as  in  i  o'^  17^.  —  In 
the  second  line  the  norm  of  the  Book  leads  us  to  expect  an  asser- 
tion (parallel  to  that  of  first  line)  that  something  comes  before 
something  (as  in  i5"^  id***)  —  perhaps  (omitting  the  leave  off)  : 
before  eonfliet  goes  quarrelling,  a  progression  in  the  thought. 
Either  the  rendering  of  RV.  {leave  off  contention  before  there  be 
quarrelling)  or  that  of  Siegfried  (before  contention  break  out  leave 
off)  is,  however,  possible.  Whatever  the  precise  form  of  the 
aphorism  may  be,  its  general  sense  is  clear  —  it  is  a  warning 
against  strife. 

15.  God  abltors  judicial  corruption. 

He  who  gives  jutlgmcnl  for  the  wicked  and  he  who  coudemos  the  rightcuus 
Are  both  of  thetn  an  abomination  to  Yah  web. 

Simple  afiirmation,  quaternary -ternary  (or,  binary-ternary).  The 
ofTence  described  is  that  of  the  unjust  judge,  controlled  by  preju- 
dice, passion,  servility  to  governors,  or  a  bribe.  The  Hel>.  of 
first  cl.  contains  an  assonance  that  cannot  well  be  imitated  in 
modern  English,  somewhat  as  he  who  rights  the  nmmg  and  he 
who  wrongs  the  right  (the  verb  right  as  in  Shakspere,  I^ich,  III, 
I,  3).  The  rendering  of  KV,,  justifies  (that  '\%,  pronounces  fust)  ^ 
now  conveys  a  wrong  impression,  one  too  distinctly  ethical,  and 
acquits  is  too  narrow  a  term^  since  the  bad  man  is  not  necessarily 
the  defendant  in  the  trial  From  this  Heb.  word  tlie  forensic  ex- 
pression yw.fA/v  has  passed  into  NT*  (Rom.  3",  etc.).     Wicked  is 

•  Schulr.  De,  iiL  lake  it  (from  Arab,  and  Syr.)  to  mean  show  the  t^eth  (in  sign 
of  anger),  whence  ^uarrd;  according  lo  others  (Siegfried  a/.}  it  meant  brtak 
f»nh  (la  a  hotUle  way)* 
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he  whose  cause  is  bad,  righteous  he  whose  cause  is  good.  On 
abomination  see  note  on  3"^*  For  the  idea  of  the  couplet  cf.  Ex* 
23'  Dt.  as'  Isa.  5^  1  K.  S*'  Job  34^'  ^  94^^  Pr.  24"- 

16.  Wiidom  is  beyond  the  foors  reach. 

[f  the  fool  has  money  to  buy  wi&dom, 
What  boots  it|  since  he  has  no  mmd  ? 

Question,  really  prose,  but  arranged  in  ternary  form.  Lit.  why 
(or,  of  what  avail)  is  there  a  price  in  the  fooPs  hand  to  buy  wis- 
(torn J  and  intellect  (lit  heart)  there  is  none  f  Grk. :  why  has  a 
fool  wealth  f  for  a  dolt  cannot  buy  zvisdom.  The  term  fool  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  both  intellectual  and  moral  weakness,  since  wis* 
dom  in  Pr.  is  commonly  employed  in  the  wider  sense.  There 
may  be  an  allusion  to  attendance^  by  mentally  and  morally  weak 
persons,  on  the  instruction  of  sages;  but,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether 
fees  were  taken  by  the  Jewish  teachers,  the  proverb  may  merely 
affirm  that  wisdom  cannot  be  got  without  certain  quaUties  of 
mind.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Book,  the  fool  is  absolutely  ex- 
cluded from  the  domain  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a 
change  of  mind  whereby  he  may  enter  it*  De.  cites  the  *'  golden 
proverb "  of  Democritus :  **  there  are  many  who  have  learning 
without  mind  (i/ow)'*;  but  the  antithesis  of  Pr.  goes  deeper  — 
the  fool  is  not  merely  lacking  in  breadth  and  fineness  of  intellect- 
ual apprehension,  he  is  also  unsympathetic  toward  all  knowledge 
and  wisdom.  Mind  is  properly  *'  capacity  to  learn,"  which  here 
probably  involves  **  disposition  to  learn.** — The  Grk.  adds  a 
couplet  made  up  from  vJ'-*  and  v.^. 

17.  Talae  of  friendship. 

A  friend  is  always  friendly, 
A  brother  is  born  for  adversity. 

Identical,  ternary.  As  symbols  of  steadfast,  helpful  affection 
friend  and  brother  are  here  (as  in  i^'/  35''',  cf  2  Sam.  i^)  equiva- 
lents :  one  is  loving  at  all  times,  even  in  times  of  trial  ;  the  other 
is  born  far  ( =  intended  for,  adapted  to,  exercises  his  specific 
function  in)  adversity^  the  occasion  which  most  severely  tests 
friendship. — ^  Many  recent  translators  (De.  Reuss,  Kamp.  RV. 
marg.  aL)  adopt  the  rendering  a«//  is  born  as  a  brother  for  (or. 
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in)  adversit}\  that  is,  the  true  friend,  in  lime  of  trial,  is,  as  it  were, 
born  anew  into  blood- kinship  and  assumes  the  role  of  brother. 
This  translation  gives  substantially  the  same  sense  as  the  other, 
identifying /n>W  and  brother  in  respect  of  faithfulness,  but  is  less 
natural,  and  less  exact.  —  Some  interpret  the  second  line  as  ex- 
pressing a  contrast  to  (and  an  advance  on)  the  first  line,  with  the 
sense :  "  a  friend,  it  is  true,  is  always  friendly,  but  in  time  of  trial 
it  is  the  brother  (at  other  times  inditTerent)  that  comes  fon^ard  "  ; 
but  the  term  aiways  appears  to  include  times  of  trial ;  the  friend 
is  not  friendly  in  fair  weather  only,  and  the  brother  does  not  con- 
fine his  kindness  to  seasons  of  adversity.  A  brother  is  a  natural 
representative  of  unselfish  love;  but  Pr.  in  two  places  (18^^  19^) 
represents  the  fraternal  relationship  as  far  from  perfect,  and  in 
two  places  (18**  27'")  pots  it  below  the  relationship  of  friend  or 
neighbor  —  that  is,  it  estimates  the  bond  of  social  affection  as 
higher  than  that  of  blood.  —  On  the  value  of  friendship  see  BS. 
^14-1*  2  2**,  The  love  of  sister  for  brother  or  of  brother  for  sister  is 
nowhere  directly  spoken  of  in  OT,  (in  2  Sam,  13*  Absalom  is 
next  of  kin  and  natural  protector),  but  the  word  sister  is  used  as 
-=  dear  friend  (7*  Cant.  4^  al,). 


18.  Folly  of  goiag  seeurity. 

\\>itt  of  sense  is  he  who  pledges  him»clf, 
Who  becomes  security  to  anulher. 

Identity  of  predicates,  quaternary  or  ternary.  Fledges  himself  is 
\\L  strikes  kafuis ;  on  the  expression  see  notes  on  6^  11".  The 
an&ther  refers  to  the  creditor.  To  another  is  lit.  in  the  presence 
of  his  neighbor.  Grk. :  for  his  awn  friends,  with  the  same  gen- 
eral sense.      Similar  warnings  are  given  in  6'"*  11' 


20"  2  2**  27^ 


BS.  29**^***,     The  OT.  law  saj^  nothing  of  such  security  ;  the  cus- 
tom arose,  doubtless,  in  the  later  commercial  life. 


19,  20.  Stilfe  aad  falienes«  are  destructive. 

19.  He  Wei  <  wounds '  who  loves  strife. 

He  who  *  talks'  proudly  seeks  destryction, 

20.  A  false  heart  finds  no  good, 

A  lying  tongue  falU  into  calamity. 
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19.  Chiastic  parallelism,  qriatemaiy  (or,  binary).  Instead  of 
wounds  the  Heb.  has  sin^  not  here  appropriate,  the  corresponding  i 
term  in  second  cL  being  destruction ;  the  envendation  requires/ 
only  a  shght  change  m  the  Hebrew,  In  second  cl  the  text  reads  : 
he  who  makes  high  his  doof\  which  is  understood  to  refer  to  the 
pride  and  ostentation  ishown  by  building  the  house-duor  high  *  ; 
but  no  such  custom  is  known  to  have  existed  in  antiquity,  and  the 
parallelism  calls  for  an  expression  referring  to  strife  ;  the  change 
of  a  letter  gives  the  reading  makes  high  his  mouthy  —  speaks  lof- 
tily, haughtily  ;  cf  the  similar  expression  speak  ii^Jtily  in  i  Sam,  2^.t 
—  The  parallelism  involves  the  idea  that  proud  words  occasion 
strife,  and  strife  is  always  injurious,  often  destructive.  Cf.  ii* 
18^20^  29'^* — ^20.  Synonymous^  binary  "ternary.  VlM.  he  who  is 
false  in  heart  (^  mind,  inward  being)  and  he  who  is  false  in 
tongue;  on  the  first  of  these  terms  for  faise  see  note  on  2^*  —  it 
means  "  that  which  deviates  from  the  straight  line/*  **  morally 
crooked";  the  second  means  **  that  which  is  turned  away  from 
the  proper  form.*'  Firtds  =  meets  with.  Ths  good  and  calamify 
(lit.  etfii)  relate  not  to  moral  advantage  or  disadvantage,  but,  as 
appears  from  the  whole  course  of  thought  in  the  Book,  to  external 
prosperity  or  adversity ;  it  would,  besides,  be  tautological  to  say 
that  the  liar  is  not  morally  good. 

2L  Children  not  always  a  joy* 

He  who  bejjcts  a  d(jlt  does  it  to  his  sorrow. 
And  the  father  of  a  fool  has  no  joy. 

Identical,  ternary.  The  two  terms  doit  (Heb,  kesV)  and  faal 
(Heb,  nahai)  are  here  practiLally  identical  in  meaning.  The 
former  (which  occurs  nearly  fifty  times  in  Pr,,  see  note  on  i**) 
is  "  dull,  slow-witted/'  intellectually,  morally,  or  religiously ;  the 
latter  (found  elsewhere  in  Pr,  only  in  17^  30*^,  and  less  than 
twenty  times  in  the  whole  OT.)  commonly,  outside  of  Pr.,  relates 
to  religious  folly.  Here  the  reference  nniy  be  to  intellectual  and 
moral  stupidity,  or  to  the  intellectual  sort  alone.  Cf.  v.^''  of  this 
chapter,  and  BS.  22^  —  Grk.  (imitating  10^)   adds:   i'Nt  a  wise 


♦The  Grk.  has:  whff  makei  his  home  high, 

t  A  ben  Eira,  Schult,  cU,  mterprcl  d&cr  as  —  mouth,  but  IhU  is  an  improbable 
metaphor. 
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son  makes  a  giad  mother^  an  antithesis  which  might  naturally  have 
been  appended  by  a  scribe. 

%%.  CheerfEliiefts  U  health. 

A  cheerful  heart  ts  Ji  good  medicine, 
But  a  brukeu  spirit  dries  up  the  bones. 

Antithetic,  quaternary  (or,  binary)*  Cf  15"*,  to  first  cL  of  which 
our  first  cL  is  conformed  by  some  critics ;  but  the  variation  of  the 
Heb.  seems  more  probable.  On  heart  and  spirit  see  notes  on  2' 
and  11^^;  both  terms  here  relate  to  temper  of  mind  —  in  first  cl. 
we  have  a  cheery,  courageous  nature,  in  second  cl.  a  broken -spir- 
ited, dejected,  downcast  nature*  In  first  cl.  the  predicate  is  lit. 
causes  good  healing  (or,  recover)') .  The  ^ones,  as  skeleton,  repre- 
sent the  whole  body ;  they  may  be  vigorous,  fat,  full  of  marrow 
(3"  15*  16^^  Is^'  5S"),  or  feeble,  rotten,  eaten  by  caries  {12*  14** 
^  -jji^tm  jp^j  ^qTi^  ,  j^  this  verse  the  dryness  is  contrasted  with 
the  fatness  (fulness  of  marrow)  of  healthy  bones.  The  reference 
is  primarily  to  the  physiological  effect  of  temper  of  mind,  and 
then,  perhaps,  to  the  general  effect  on  life  ;  a^  to  the  old- Hebrew 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  bones  to  the  rest  of  the  body^ 
the  process  of  nounshmcnt  in  bones,  and  the  relation  of  mind  to 
body  we  have  no  precise  information.  For  similar  sayings  among 
other  peoples  see  Malan  ;  on  ancient  medicine  see  arL  Medicine 
in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Bible. 

14.  -t'^'i  or  *^"3'>  is  hettcrthan  Jg  yiS  (so  Gr.).  —  On  the  stem  ^\  see  Schult. 
Ges.  1  kes.  BDB.  From  Arab,  it  appears  to  signify  uttcaver,  disdose  (=  Heb. 
n^t),  then  thow  ike  tath^  qm^rrtl^  rage  ;  the  lost'Damcd  meaning  suits  the  use 
of  the  iHth.  in  Pr.;  Gr.  (after  Atitita,  viii.  2)  takes  it  as  =  burst  fiirih  (so  also 
Siegf.)i  Heb.  n*»\  Syr.  :'^\  Arab.  ':^\  seem  to  be  diHcrcnt  stems.  Frank, 
in  opposition  to  the  rendering  ^^r/ /^^r^  be  fonjiuf^  says  that  *n*^  is  never 
used  in  dehortation,  but  always  introduces  something  that  actually  precedes; 
yet  cf.  Gen*  27^  vb  ^jT",  —  0  is  partly  corrupt,  partly  based  on  a  different 
Heb.  text  from  ours;  ifyiv^i^p  U^jo^iv  perh.  =  "«J  ^  gives  pee  fourse  (but  Jag, 
refers  to  ^  22*};  Xbryoit  =:  ^y.  (instead  of  v  );  imanKT^ytfi  is  perh.  for  ^io3t- 
Kafflat  and  ivStlat  for  drai^dat  (  "*>**)  Cj^g)»  —  ^  ""^^d  ?  "  for  iv  ,  and 
pcrh.  Dy***  for  r^nn  (Haum.);  ST  appears  to  expand  S  (cf.  rinktiss);  l^"* // 
anfe^uam  p^itititar  efintumeliam  (pcrh.  =  htf&reht  is  sir ifpeti )  jttdii  turn  dese* 
riL  —  16.  On  the  arrangement  of  lines  in  0  lee  note  on  v.*^  beluw*  —  IJ.  To 
take  n^"*  as  =  in  adversity  is  pcrh.  possible,  but  ts  here  hardly  natural.  —  In  *> 
0  has  a  doublet,  the  second  membcf  of  which  is  abridged;  or  this  second  line 
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may  be  an  interpretative  glon.  H  jgyj  was,  according  to  Jig.,  andecitood  by 
9  as  }f\L  Impv.  of  nT>  make  thee  a  friend.  —  It.  91/  take  >)3  Ppn  as  a  geitnre 
of  joy. — ft  mp  ^JoS;  Gr.,  retaining  sense  of  ft,  "^  ttcS;  Bi.,  after  6f  (rdv 
l«vro9  ^IXwr)  nr^,  making  the  reference  general — the  nature  of  the  warning 
is  not  thereby  affected. — 19.  ft  ^b^s;  Gr.  ysr,  which  is  preferable.  —  In  -tf 
the  order  of  lines  differs  from  that  of  ft :  after  t.^  come  v.^^  and  a  modified 
form  of  T.«,  then  t."  (^»  A»btoi).  is.  ita.  so.  the  change  is  due  to  an  error  of  a 
Grk.  scribe.  — ft  ^np^ ;  9  r^r  ^ovrov  oZkof,  =  ma  or  vi.'^a,  a  good  sense,  but 
not  preferable  to  that  of  ](.  It  is  better,  however,  with  Frank.,  to  read  ^a;  cf. 
the  combination  of  naj  with  -la**,  i  Sam.  2*. — SI.  K  '^';  9  Kopdla,  =  a^. 
here  inappoaite  and  agpunst  the  parallelism ;  it  Is  perh.  induced  by  the  c.  of 
▼.**. — II.  ft  nni  is  most  naturally  connected  with  the  verb  of  Hos.  5",  and 
•Op  =  kemUHf,  The  similarity  to  15^  has  suggested  the  sense  facet  for  which* 
however,  there  »  no  authority  (see  Arab,  pnj  and  nji).  The  primitive  signifi- 
cation of  the  stem  is  uncertain;  cf.  Syr.  Mn%  Jiee^  withdraw  (whence  perhaps 
our  noun,  =  eesMatiam^  hettirmeni)^  and  see  notes  of  De.  Now.,  and  the  lexi- 
cons.   S  cAfffrciF;  i6C  read  n*u  hotfy^  and  Dys.  Gr.  emend  to  nu. 

23.  WiAkednflH  of  ttUng  teibei. 

A  wicked  man  accepts  a  bribe 
To  pervert  the  course  of  justice. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  Lit.  .  •  .  accepts  a  bribe  from  the  bosom 
(that  is,  of  a  briber)  ,  .  .  the  ways  of  justice.  On  bosom  as  =  a 
part  of  a  garment,  and  on  its  use  as  pocket  see  notes  on  6^  16^ ; 
on  bribe  (lit.  gift)  see  v.*  above,  and  on  the  power  of  gifts  cf. 
21".  The  rendering  .  .  .  takes  a  bribe  from  {his  own)  bosom 
(that  is,  in  order  to  corrupt  a  judge  and  pervert  justice),  while 
possible,  accords  with  the  Heb.  and  with  parallel  sayings  less  well 
than  the  translation  above  adopted.  The  wicked  man  is  here  the 
corrupt  judge  or  other  influential  person. 

24,  25.  Inanity  and  oppreasiyeness  of  the  fooL 

24.  The  goal  of  the  man  of  understanding  is  wisdom, 
The  fool's  eyes  roam  over  all  the  world. 

25.  A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father 
And  bitterness  to  her  that  bare  him. 

24.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.  in  front  of  the  man  of  understand- 
ing is  wisdom,  but  the  eyes  of  ^  fool  are  on  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  man  of  understanding  (see  8*  17^°  2*)  is  he  who  compre- 
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hends  the  issues  of  life,  and  makes  it  his  aim  to  attain  the  true 
principle  and  law  of  conduct  (the  divine  law  implanted  in  tJie 
mind  of  man)  ;  the  foel^  on  the  other  hand  (Heb.  kest!^  see  v.*^), 
lacking  in  insight  and  stability,  is  incapable  of  fixing  his  attention 
on  any  one  thing,  and  therefore  does  not  seek  wisdom.  The  in- 
terpretation *'  the  man  of  sense  sees  wisdom  everjTvhere,  the  fool 
seeks  it  unsuccessfully  everywhere"  (Ew.  ai.)  is  improbable  — 
the  fool  is  not  represented  in  Pr.  as  seeking  wistlom  except  in  the 
moment  of  final  deadly  peril  (t^),  while  the  reference  iiere  is  to 
the  man*s  ordinary  thought,  and  the  point  is  his  lack  of  serious- 
ness ;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  the  scoffer  in  14", 
For  the  expression  fuds  of  the  earih  see  Jer.  25""  Dt.  28"^  ^  135^ 
Mt  12^^  aL:  it  denotes  the  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
that  is,  the  region  south  of  Ethiopia^  the  south  of  Arabia,  the 
region  just  east  of  the  Tigris  (perhaps  to  the  centre  of  Asia),  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  —  ^,  Identical, 
ternary- binar)'.  The  proverb  is  a  variation  of  10^  15"  17**.  Fool 
{kesii^  as  in  v/^  *^  —  Delitzsch  makes  i7^'*-i8*  a  separate  section 
on  the  ground  that  it  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  thoughts 
which  open  and  close  the  preceding  passagep  17**"**;  but  the 
repetition  of  a  proverb  hardly  warrants  such  a  divisioD ;  see  the 
Introduction, 


26.  Against  Injustice  under  forms  of  law. 

The  first  Une  of  the  Heb,  is  clear : 

Also  to  Bnc  the  righteous  ts  not  good. 

The  word  also  (=  intensive  and)^  which  implies  a  conjunction  or 
contrast  with  something  that  precedes,  is  here  without  significance, 
unless  we  suppose  a  lost  line  or  couplet  with  which  this  Une  or 
this  couplet  stands  in  contrast  (possibly  18*)  ;  and  even  if  the 
order  of  lines  in  the  couplet  be  inverted,  the  word  will  still  be  in- 
apposite, since  the  relation  of  thought  between  the  two  lines  does 
not  caU  for  such  an  emphatic  connective;  the  rendering  n^en 
(Kamphausen  :  ainady^  is,  for  the  same  reason,  improper.— 
Fine  (usually  employed  of  a  pecuniary  mulct,  Dt.  22'*  a/.)  may 
s=  more  generally  punish  (as  in  22^).  Not  gmd  =  not  proper. — 
The  second  line  may  be  rendered  :   To  smite  the  nobiefor  upright* 
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n€ss  (RV,),  or:  .  .  •  againsf  equity^  i=  unjustly  (Frank,  tf/.),  or : 
.  .  .  is  against  equity^  =  is  unseemly  (Wild.).  The  first  sense  is 
improbable  :  in  first  line  the  bad  act  is  simply  punishing  a  just  or 
righteous  man  (without  the  addition  "for  his  justice  or  righteous- 
ness "),  nor  in  fact  is  the  **  noble  "  man  commonly  assailed  '*  for 
(=  on  account  of)  his  nobleness/*  but  in  a  rapacioys  spirit  which 
cares  not  whether  its  victim  be  noble  or  ignoble,  or  his  cause  just 
or  unjust.  The  second  rendering  (in  which  the  expression  is  not 
good  must  be  supplied  from  first  line)  involves  a  tautology  —  any 
punishment  of  a  righteous  man  must  be  unjust.  The  third  ren- 
dering gives  a  distinct  parallelism  of  predicates  in  the  clauses. 
Kamphausen  changes  the  text  and  renders :  to  smite  the  noble  is 
so  in  high  degree  (that  is,  is  emphatically  not  good),  but  the  trans- 
lation is  doubtful,  and  a  climax  here  is  improbable*  —  If  the  word 
nokie  be  retained,  it  must,  from  the  parallelism,  be  understood  in 
a  moral  sense,  as  —  righteous ,  It  may  mean  nohleman,  prince 
(8**  25^  Job  12*'  4f  118'  aL),  or  tinlling,  freehearted  (Ex.  35').  but 
also,  apparently,  morally  noble:  thus  in  v.^  of  this  chapter  it  is 
put  over  against  fool,  and  in  Isa.  32*^  is  contrasted  with  fool  and 
knave,  — ^  Another  emendation  of  text  (Frank.)  gives  the  reading  : 
to  oppress  (him)  in  court  unjustly  (or,  inequitably)^  to  which  the 
tautology  {oppress  ,  .  .  unjustly)  seems  a  decisive  objection. 
Probably  the  second  line  should  be  read  either :  //  is  not  seemly 
(or,  fair)  to  oppress  the  upright^  or :  //  is  not  seemly  to  pervert 
justice,  Cf  i8'\  which  appears  to  be  a  variation  of  this  couplet, 
and  after  it  our  line  might  be  read  :  to  oppress  the  upright  in 
court 

27,  28,  Talne  of  tilence.  —  Identical,  quatemary-temary  (or, 
ternary). 

27.  He  who  is  sparing  of  words  is  wise, 
A  man  of  cool  spirit  is  judicious. 

28.  Even  a  fool,  if  he  hold  his  peace,  is  acconnted  wise, 
Sensible,  if  he  keep  bift  lips  shut. 


27,  Ct  10^*.  First  cl  lit.  ,  .  .  knows  knoitdedge :  cf.  j^^^  know 
understanding.  The  man  of  eool  spint  (lit,  he  ivho  is  cool  of 
spirit)  is  one  who  raaintains  composure  and  self-control,  is  not 
under  the  dominion  of  excited  feelings  and  is  therefore  cautious  in 
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speaking ;  the  proverb  is  primarily  directed  not  against  literary 
loquacity  (though  this  may  well  be  included),  but  against  lan- 
guage which  may  stir  up  ill  feeling. — ^  Subjects  and  predicates 
may  be  inverted,  so  as  to  read  :  The  wise  man  is  sparing  0/  words, 
the  Judicious  man  is  cooL  —  The  ancient  Heb,  editors  (in  the  Ma- 
sora)  read,  in  second  cL,  he  who  is  precious  (^  costly,  dear,  rare) 
of  spirit^  which  is  interpreted  by  Rashi  (perhaps  guided  by  first 
cl.)  to  mean  he  who  is  sparing  of  words ^  by  others  of  worthy  bear- 
ing (Saadia)  qt  character  (Schult.  AV,).  The  two  last  render- 
ings are  tautological  (cf.  De.)  j  ihe  translation  coot  (which  is 
generally  adopted  by  recent  exi>ositors)  seems  satisfactory ;  Grk. 
ionganimous ;  Targ.  humbk.  —  Wtse^  ht,  a  man  of  wisdom  (or, 
comprehensioit),  —  ^^.  The  meaning  is  not  that  the  fool  shows 
wisdom  in  keeping  silence,  but  that  silence  conceals  folly,  and  is, 
moreover,  commonly  regarded  as  a  sign  of  profundity.  See  many 
proverbs,  similar  to  these  two,  in  Malan's  Notes, 


83.  S  gives  a  very  free  rendcritig  of  the  whole  couplet  as  a  single  sentence, 
and  adds  a  doublet  of  the  second  half;  sec  Lag/s  attempt  tu  explain  the  word- 
ing, and  Hanm.^s  criticism  of  Lag,  —  S  A^  *vh0  rtceivei  bribes  it  wicked^  ami  per' 
trrfs  the  tvay  &f  Jmtiu,  tess  probahlc  than  j^.  — 24.  |5  'io  tk  ^Icngside  of,  in 
front  pf:  Gr.  emends  improperly  to  ^37  ^«  ttnmtrd,  Ik-fore  n^  Bi.  inserts  s***, 
unnecessarily;  sense  and  rhythm  in  ]^  are  good.  In  ^£C  "^  is  not  ren* 
dered.  —  With  fi'^  ^*'-  ''^  the  Grk.  text  is  better  read  itp6cvit^v  ffviftrm  A»ip6% 
iro^ir,  08  giving  no  sense  (Lag.)*  ITie  pn  rejoice  of  3r^<  must  be  emended, 
after  S,  to  \^^n  took,  as  in  the  Brestau  Codex  (Pink.)-  — 20*  Omit  Di  as  mean* 
ingless  (  f.  note  on  v  ®  below) .  The  *^  before  p-^z  is  improbable^  since  c+j;  is 
elsewhere  followed  by  nottn  without  Prep,  (see  21^0  J  ^^  should  perh,  read 
X^l"^^  (see  the  "^  in  **);  ihe  insertion  of  the  Prep,  before  the  noun  may  be  error 
of  eye,  or  may  be  due  to  an  Aramaic-speaking  scribe.  —  J^  ^:">^;  better  Pon*^ 
(Frank,).  For  2y  cf.  Arab.  3^j  active,  excettent  (  —  physically  or  morally  good)^ 
and  Eth.  3*ti7  exposed  to  peril i^—  pressed  on)\  the  stem  perhaps  =  mevt  cn^ 
pt es^  fcr^vard,  —  )Q  -»c^  ''^i? affords  no  satisfactory  sense;  read  n^^  '^a  (Gr.),  aa 
0  oiJ^^  Sffior  ( Dys,  "»c*^  ^^3) ;  the  emendation  ^7^  ^^7  superabundantly  (Kamp«) 
doe*  not  accord  with  the  context.  SIC  ivho  say  nfhat  is  right:  It  fui  recta 
judifttL  —  2T.  K  "ir-n  Q  "^O  The  latter  is  followed  freely  by  60L  and  the 
metlkval  Jewish  interpreters,  the  former  by  S^-2S,  S  ^'  introduces  a  con- 
trast between  the  **i«  anfl  the  nattirally  suggested  oan  (in  v*^  there  is  no 
such  natural  suggestion  of  contrast  between  pty  and  '^^^),  — ®  droi^r^  iwtpta- 
riiea vTi  ( r-^-'": )  ^t>^ia¥  co^la  (tsan)  Xo74<r^iJ<rrro4,  an  improbable  reading. 
On  the  unimportant  couplet  added  in  0  '  ^**  to  y,^,  and  apparently  a  free 
variation  of  v,^*»  see  Lag.  —  j|  repeats  js^nno  in  K 
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XVin.  1,  Our  Heb.  reads :  One  wha  separates  himse^  for, 
holiis  him  self  ahof^  or,  is  alienafeif)  seeks  desire^  quarreh  with 
(or,  rages  against)  all  wisdom  (or,  quarrcis  by  every  means). 
This  is  now  generally  held  to  mean  that  one  who  holds  himself 
aloof  from  his  friends  or  from  sociely  follows  his  own  selfish  de- 
sires and  ambitions,  and  oj>[K>ses  everything  reasonable.*  This 
observation^  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  tone  of  Proverbs. 
The  character  thus  described  is  that  of  a  man  who,  wrapped  up 
in  himself,  ignores  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  commimily,  and 
thus  becomes  an  enemy  of  society.  The  same  thought,  in  ecclesi- 
astical form,  is  expressed  in  HilleFs  saying  (Pirke  Aboih,  2,  4)  : 
** separate  not  thyself  from  the  congregation/'  that  is,  "be  not  a 
separatist,  a  free-lance  or  schismatic,  do  not  withdraw  thyself 
from  the  mass  of  belief  and  custom  represented  by  the  commu- 
nity"—  an  idea  natural  to  an  Israelite  of  the  later  time,  but,  in  its 
broader  form  improbable  for  the  sages  of  Proverbs.  —  Gxk.  (fol- 
lowed by  Lat.)  has :  a  man  who  wisties  to  separate  from  friends 
seeks  pretexts,  but  at  ail  times  he  will  be  liable  to  reproach  (or,  per- 
haps, and  .  .  ♦  will  be  full  of  reproach)^  which  reads  pretext  for 
desire  and  will  be  reproached  for  will  quarrel,  and  adds  from 
friends.  This  reading  is  adopted  substantially  by  Hitzig  and 
Frankenberg.  The  latter  renders  :  the  alienated  friend  seeks  an 
occasion  [of  quarrel],  seeks  by  all  means  to  stir  up  sttife^  which  in 
its  homely  tone  resembles  other  aphorisms  of  the  Book,  but 
appears  to  be  over-cynical.  The  renderings  at  all  times  (Grk.) 
and  by  all  means  (Frank.)  are  doubtful.  Hitzig's  translation  is 
not  more  satisfactory:  he  who  is  excluded  [by  men  from  th^ir 
society]  seeks  an  occasion,  gnashes  his  teeth  against  all  that  is  ben- 
eficial  [to  others].  It  seems  impossible  to  get  a  sati  ;f^ictory 
sense  from  the  Hebrew,  and  no  good  emendation  presents  itself. 

2.  Tlie  fool's  fatuousness. 

A  fool  takes  no  pleasure  in  sound  sense, 
But  rather  in  revealing  his  nature. 

•  So  Lutb.  RV,  £>v.  De.  ai.  For  the  views  of  the  early  commenialors  sec  OH- 
ici  Sacri  and  Geier.  Aben  Ezra  ejcplained  it  as  referring  to  ihc  traveller  who 
leaves  home  in  order  to  search  out  all  knowledge.  So  nearly  B,  Hodgson  (Ox- 
ford, 1788)  :  A  retired  man  pursutth  tht  rtsetirc^cs  he  dcligktetk  in,  ami  hoik 
pleasure  in  each  branch  of  science ^  a  pleasing  picture,  but  forbidden  by  ibe  verb 
of  the  second  clause. 
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Antithetic,  ternary.  On  /W  {kesl!)  sec  notes  on  i"  17**,  Sotind 
seme  is  comprehension  and  the  conduct  which  follows  therefrom ; 
see  note  on  2*.  The  second  cl,  is  lit,  dut  in  Ms  mind's  [//^dr/'j:] 
disclosing  itself.  The  fool,  that  is>  having  no  inkling  of  what  is 
wise  and  noble,  has  fatuous  satisfaction  in  following  out  and  man- 
ifesting his  intellectual  and  moral  feebleness,  which  he  regards  as 
wisdora. 

3.  Vice  entails  disgrace. 

When  (Wickedness  •  comes  then  comes  abo  contempt, 
And  on  i  insolence  »  follows  scorn. 

SynonymouSi  binary  (or,  quatemary-binary).  The  Heb,  reads : 
Ufhen  the  wicked  man  comes,  comes  also  antfempfj  and  with  dis' 
grace  is  scorn.  The  reading  tmckcdness  (obtained  by  a  change 
of  vowels)  is  favored  by  the  form  of  expression  of  first  cl,  by  the 
second  cL^  and  by  the  parallel  line  in  11*  {comes  pride ^  ihen  comes 
disgrace).  —  Of  the  three  other  nouns  of  otir  Heb.  the  first  and 
third  arc  active  (expressing  one's  feeling  to  ware]  a  person),  the 
second  is  passive  (expressing  the  state  of  the  despised  person). 
The  relation  of  the  nouns  of  first  cl,  to  each  bther  is  ambiguous : 
the  confempt  may  be  felt  by  the  wicked  for  others,  or  by  others 
for  him  ;  the  second  sense  is  favored  by  the  parallelism  (the 
scorn  of  second  cl  is  directed  toward  the  bad  man),  and  by  such 
proverbs  as  11*-  —  The  second  cl  in  our  Heb.  affords  no  satisfac- 
tory sense.  Disgrace  cannot  be  taken  (Zockler)  as  =  shameful 
conduct  (synonymous  with  wickedness).  The  couplet  is  by  some  • 
understood  to  mean  :  "  the  wicked  man  despises  others,  but  with 
the  disgrace  which  he  inflicts  on  others  comes  scorn  from  others 
for  him/'  a  forced  interpretation  of  second  cl  Others,t  following 
the  Grk.,  read  :  **  When  the  wicked  comes,  comes  abo  contempt, 
disgrace,  ami  scorn,''  which  is  grammatically  and  rhythmically 
improbable,  A  slight  change  of  text  gives  the  reading  for  sec- 
ond cl  {  :  and  with  him  art  dis i^ race  and  scorn,  that  is,  he  (the 
wicked  man)  inflicts  these  on  others ;  this  (identical  in  sense 
with  Fleischer*s  rendering,  but  grammatically  better)  is  intel- 
ligible, but  is  not  quite  natural  — A  parallel  to  first  cl  is  got  if 
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(by  an  easy  change  of  consonants)  wc  substitute  insolence  (or, 
pride^  for  disgrace :  "with  wickedness  is  contempt,  with  pride  is 
scorn.'*  The  ambiguity  of  direction  in  sc&m  remains ;  for  the 
reasons  given  above  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  felt  toward  the  bad 
man.  Grk,  and  Lat.  regard  the  contempt  of  first  cl.  as  inflicted 
by  the  wicked  ;  in  second  cl.  Lat.  makes  him  the  sufferer,  Grk.  is 
do\ibi{\i\.  — On  contempt^  dts^mcf,  scorn  see  notes  on  12*3^6**. 
The  distinction  made  by  Delitesch,  that  the  first  and  third  of 
these  terms  relate  to  words,  and  the  second  to  conduct,  is  not 
warranted  by  OT.  usage, 

4.  The  Heb.  text  reads  :  77ie  wards  of  a  man^s  mouth  are  deep 
waters^  a  flawing  brook^  a  wellspring  of  wisdom,  lliis  unre- 
stricted statement  does  not  accord  with  the  thought  of  Prov.,  in 
which  no  such  e.xcellence  is  ascribed  to  men  in  general  (in  12^* 
the  text  is  to  be  changed)  ;  nor  can  we  lake  man  as  —  **  the  ideal 
man/'  or  paraphrase  (Ew,  De.)  **it  often  happens  that  the  words/* 
etc.  —  this  is  not  in  the  manner  of  the  Book.  As  the  couplet 
stands,  the  man  must  be  qualified  by  some  term  like  '*good/*  or, 
**  wise/'  and  the  second  cl.  must  be  regarded  as  continuing  the 
predicate  of  first  cl.  To  take  second  cl.  as  an  independent  sen- 
tence, and  describe  the  weiispring  of  wisdom  as  a  fioiving  brook 
(RV.)  is  to  introduce  an  impropriety  of  language  —  a  fountain  is 
not  a  brook  J  and  the  rendering  (he  words ^  etc.,  are  deepened 
waters  [that  is,  of  a  cistern,  which  is  exhaustible],  ike  tvelipring^ 
etc.,  is  a  flowing  [or,  ^/r^^MV/j^,  =  inexhaustible]  hook  (Hitz.) 
supposes  a  meaning  ("deepened")  which  the  Heb.  does  not 
permit,  and  thus  introduces  an  unwarranted  antithesis  between 
''man's  words"  and  **wisdora."  —  The  two  lines  of  the  couplet 
do  not  agree  well  together,  A  comparison  like  that  of  our  first  cl 
is  found  in  20*,  but  in  a  sense  which  is  hardly  applicable  here : 
there  a  man*s  secret  thought  is  compared  to  "deep  water,"  as 
hard  to  fathom  and  get  possession  of;  here  the  deep  water  is 
rather  the  symbol  of  inexhaustible  supply,  a  sense  which  is  given 
by  the  parallel  terms  flowing  brook  and  weilspring.  This  inex- 
haustibleness  cannot  be  meant  to  be  afHrmed  of  men  in  general; 
the  man  must  be  defined.  We  may  supply  righteous  (as  in  10^'), 
or  wise  (cf.  13^*  16"),  but  then  the  wisdom  of  second  cL  will  not 
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be  appropriate  —  it  is  not  naturally  related  to  **  righteous,"  and, 
with  '*  wise  "  in  first  cl.,  it  wouU!  produce  an  identical  proposition. 
Further,  the  l^nw  fa tni  lain  (Heb.  maqdr),  when  it  is  used  meta- 
phorically, always  occurs  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the  idea  of 
'*hfe^^  (5»*  lo^^  13^*  14;''  16^  Jer.  2^^  17^-^  t^,  36^^^^*  68*^^0i  ^^^  the 
definition  ii/e  here  suits  the  context  better  than  wisdom.  The  ex- 
pression/f?w«/tf/>i  0/  ii/e  may  mean  either  "  fountain  of  life-giving 
iwater,"  or  **  perennial  fountain  **  \  the  latter  sense  accords  wuth 
the  parallel  i^rmk.  The  reading  H/e^  instead  of  wisdom,  is  found 
in  the  Grk.  and  in  a  few  Heb.  MSS, ;  the  testimony  of  the  latter 
is  not  of  great  value,  and  the  Greek  reading  may  be  a  correction 
after  10".  But  the  usage  of  Prov.  must  be  allowed  to  have 
weight,  and  we  should  perhaps  read  the  couplet :  The  wards  0/ 
the  wist  are  deep  waters^  a  flowing  tro(^k^  a  perennial  fountain^ 
that  is,  an  inexhaustible  source  of  counsel  and  blessing*  — On 
Wifrdas  equivalent  to  thought  see  note  on  10". 

5,  Againat  legal  mjnatice. 

To  favor  the  guilty  is  not  good, 
Nor  Co  oppress  the  innocent  to  court. 

Identical  thought  with  antithesis  of  terms,  ternary.  A  forensic 
saying,  —  1 7^*  (cf.  1  7^*)  ;  guilty  and  innocent  are  the  terms  usually 
rendered  wicked  and  righteous  respectively.  Favor  is  lit.  lift  up 
the  face,  that  is,  "  raise  a  suppliant  from  the  ground  in  token  of 
fovor"  (Lev.  19"  MaL  i*  2^  Job  13"  ^  82',  and  the  verb  alone  in 
Gen.  19'*,  ^  accept)  \  the  implication  here  is  that  the  favoring  is 
unjust.  —  The  Heb.  of  second  cL  reads:  to  oppress  (lit.  titrn 
aside,  that  is,  from  one's  rights)  ^  etc.,  which  may  be  taken  to 
mean  so  as  to  oppress,  etc.  (RV,  marg,),  but  it  is  more  natural  to 
understand  second  cl.  as  simply  parallel  to  first  cl.  Court  is  lit. 
judgment,  —  legal  decision,  Lai, :  that  thou  mayest  decline  from 
the  truth  of  justice  (reading  truth  or  righteousness  instead  oi  right- 
eous), Grk.  (expressing  the  implied  adjective)  :  nor  is  it  holy  to 
pertiert  justice  in  judgment.      Cf.  i  K.  21*"^  Am.  5^^  Isa.  1^  Jer, 

32*   EZ,    2  2^^*7/. 

XTin.  1.  %  ->m';  0  irpo0<i<fftf»  =  ^JK?,  AS  In  Ju.  14*  (Capp.  Crit.  Sac,  4^ 
5, 13),  which  fihouhip  pcrhtps,  be  adopted;  cf  2  K.  5',  Possibly  p^j  standenr 
ihould  be  read  instead  of  "noj;  cf.  16**:  tbe  S  of  |Q  appears  to  be  Uken  by  0 
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AS  sign  of  Ace,  —  J^  7i^«^n  ^d3;  9  ^f  irorri  Kcupft  perh.  free  rendering  af  H» 
oQ  r  see  Lag  on  this  passage.  —  ]fi^  nJ^*;  ®  ^iroi't/^i^rroij  =  ^^ri''*  or  r/^r^^ 
(Capp.  4,  7»  3),  —  On  5  and  C  see  notes  uf  Pink,  and  Bamn.  —  2.  0  Ayrreu 
(supplied  by  the  translator)  is  apparently  scribal  error  for  d7aTai  (Jag,),  and 
d<ppo<^»¥jt  is  interpretation  of  J^  a^  P7jn:^,  or  perh,  (Gr.  Baum.)  represents 
r*?*?}^  (which,  however^  it  docs  not  represent  in  Eccl.  lo*^)*  — 3.  S  '"f"^  ^^^ 
t>ij;  read  yc^-^  and  tt,  —  rj,  pp,  no^n,  are  general  terms  for  contempt,  which 
is  naturally  often  expressed  by  wordSp  sometimes  also  by  deeds;  see  ti*  €^'^, 
3»  ^83>T.  6^  Ju.  5".  Bi.  (and  so  Gr.  doubtfully)  reads  ^q^l— 0  etj  /3d^ot 
is  ingeniously  explained  by  J|g.  as  =  SJMs  t»u  the  pool  (for  )^  ai  k3)«  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  ^6Mi  would  be  used  for  cjw,  a  word  which  0  elsewhere 
in  or.  perfectly  understands;  one  might  rather  think  of  f^rjr;  cf.  /3a^<i  in  v.*, 
H  3?Dy. — 4,  For  r«  ^d  read  o^ri  (Gr.  nja-  tk),  and  for  nn^sn  read  a^n  (so  0 
and  several  Heb.  MSS.).  —  0  XtS^oi  iw  xapdi^  d*^^y,  -  ^-k  3^3  -\a^,  in  which 
3*^3  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  J^  d"^3  (in  *d  -vst),  the  i  and  a  becoming  > 
and  2  (Lag.), — -0  dffa.wi)6vti  Lag,  regards  as  error  for  dyariSi/et, 

6-8.  FooliBh  and  daEderous  talk. 

6.  The  hps  of  a  fool  lead  him  into  strife, 
And  his  mouth  brings  on  him  stripes. 

7.  A  fool's  mouth  is  his  ruin, 
And  his  lips  a  snare  to  him. 

8.  The  words  of  a  slanderer  are  tike  dainty  morsels. 
They  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  a  man. 

6.  Identical,  ternary,  Cf.  17'*^^  19*' 20'\  Ltt.  r*7w^  tnfo  strife^ 
—  kad^  etc. ;  or  a  slight  change  of  the  Heb,  will  give  iead  (so 
the  Grk.),  Brings  <?n  him  is  lit.  calls  for.  The  foors  thoughtless 
or  malicious  words  involve  him  in  disputes  (legal  or  other) ,  which, 
since  he  is  in  the  wrong,  entail  punishment.  —  7,  Identical,  bi- 
nary-ternary* Cf,  12^"*  13*  17=*.  The  thought  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  couplet.  Rnin  h  to  be  taken  as  =  "  grievous  ca- 
lamity,  crushing  misfortune,"  The  Heb,  is  lit.  a  snare  to  his 
person  (lit.  soul)^  =  to  himseij,  —  8.  Comparison  explained,  ter- 
nary. The  couplet  occurs  again  at  26-  ;  cf.  16^  26^.  The  slan- 
direr  is  one  who  whispers  malicious  gossip,  which,  says  the 
proverb,  is  received  by  the  hearers  as  eagerly  as  choice  morsels 
of  food,  and,  like  them,  pass  into  men's  being,  and  so  affect  their 
thought  and  action.  On  other  translations  of  the  word  here  ren- 
dered dainty  morsels  (such  as  sport  or  mockery,  Mows  [AV. 
woundsl  burnings  tormenting ^  simple^  resented,  soft)  see  critical 
note  below.      The  text  does  not  express  an  antithesis  in  the  two 
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lines  :  ihe  words  are  sofi  (or,  reserved),  net'ertheiess  they  penetrate 
(lit.  go  down)  ;  it  is  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the  words  that 
makes  them  acceptable.  The  Heb.  has  lit.  in  second  cl.  go  dmcm 
into  ihe  inner  chambers  of  the  delir,  m  accordance  with  the  men- 
tion of  food  in  first  cL ;  the  expression  the  recesses  of  a  man  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  acceptance  of  gossip.  On  inner  cham- 
bers (here  =  interior)  see  note  on  7^.  The  proverb  simply  states 
a  fact — men*s  readiness  to  listen  to  mahcious  talk — without  com- 
ment.    For  the  concluding  phrase  cf»  20**. 

9.  Sloth  is  destnictiTe. 

He  who  is  slack  in  bis  work 
Is  brut  her  to  hi  id  who  destroys. 

Single  sentence,  binary- ternary.  Against  indolence  and  careless- 
ness. The  primary  reference  in  ufork  is  probably  to  the  ordinary 
bread -winning  occupations  of  Ufe,  but  the  term  may  include  all 
afTairs,  of  friendship,  statesmanship^  etc.  The  slothful  or  indolent 
man,  the  proverb  declares,  ruins  things  as  effectually  as  the  spend- 
thrift or  traitor  or  any  one  who  sets  himself  to  destroy.  Indo- 
lence, as  an  oflTence  against  physical  well-being,  is  specially 
denounced  in  Proverbs;  so  in  6*""  lo*  la"  15**  20**^  21^24**^ 
26*^**  (cf-  BS.  22*  =  40*^*).  Brothers  "one  of  similar  natnre '* 
(so  companion  m  zS^).  Him  who  destroys  is  lit.  a  possessor 
[  —  a  dealer)  of  destruction  ;  the  reference  is  not  to  robbers  and 
murderers,  but  simply  to  those  who  bring  ruin  on  their  own 
affairs  and  those  of  others.  Rashi  explains  the  expression  as 
referring  to  Satan. 

0-  |ij  Qal  >H3';  0C  Hif.  inr,  uoneceuary.  —  %^  P**c*»np*^;  6  rh  d^^ii 
(JdMaro*;  the  last  word  seems  to  represent  the  three  U»t  letters  of  Jj  (JiigOi 
the  rest  is  doubtful:  Jiig-  suggests  that  ^  out  of  ^t:*'  made  ^•rh  (comparing 
9W  20^),  Baum,  suggests  nch^  (9**  7t'*^  .  .  .  ^ptt#€m),  and  Levy  {Chaid, 
Wl&ri.^  s.v.  Kr'ji)-^^-''  (oiit  of  '^ns'^);  the  reading  ncnn  is  the  most  probable. 
-=S.  On  |nj  ace  note  on  16".  —  }^  asn'^'^p  (found  only  here  and  In  the 
duplicate  couplet  26''*)  has  been  variously  explained:  i.  %  (in  zH-^^  m\^K^ 
(which  elsewhere  in  ^  =  f-i);  cf.  p'^n  tS^  Jlatifring  (so  Kimlji,  Geier),  and 
Arab,  rzry^  wft  (Mw.  compares  nj?j),  or  (Frank,)  Aram.  ">'^n  nveei ;  possibly 
S  (26*^)  ^r  irap4pytit  iuiii^ntinaie^  inciiient&i  is  here  to  be  includecl»  in  the 
aense  oi  feigmd^  but  sec  below  under  s^rL  2.  Wkiiper^  murmur  (  =  t^n^); 
*A   (26-^)  joffTiKKil  juggitn ;   Ew.  suggests  comparison  with  Aram.  a;'>  as 
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poisible,  =  murmur^  as  expressing  cHlier  the  transient  or  the  insinuating 
character  of  words.  3.  C  T^**""  tiisinr^^  vex  (And  so  substantially  S)»  as  —  oSn 
strike  t*  80  Immanuel  (in  Reuchlin),  Rashi  wounds  (cf.  cn'^,  lleb.  and  Arab.) 
or  (26**)  fOf/t^Uanis^  Lutberi  AV.  (sec  text  and  margin) »  Levi,  Vatablus  t/i4>s€  , 
wh&/eigf$  thitmitivts  wounded.  Similar  is  3^  p*^  (26**)  strike  dcnvn,  pcrh,  scribal  * 
variation  of  \2H^  (cf  Levy).  4.  S  in  S"  p^r:"',  =  dW/>aidi  (Middeldorpf  difa- 
Kot)i  1L  sim^itcia^  9  (26^)  ^^irXoi5M<*^*»  pcrh.  free  rendering  of  0,  perh.  error 
of  text,  5*  Sport,  play,  taking  3.1^  as  =  '^n'*;  so  Saad,  Mich.  Zock,  6»  Hidden 
(Aben  Ezra),  pcrh.  with  refereoce  to  Arab,  on^,  IV,  or  connected  with  xvhisper^ 
7.  Burning  (Ew,)  =  destructive  (like  poison),  taking  c^s  as  —  3n\  —  The 
comparison  with  Arab,  zrt^  stoaUow  with  avidity  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, though  the  rendering  jrttw/  morsels  is  possible,  —  (S  omits  the  coupletpj 
substituting  19'^  but  with  changes  (Jag.  Lag,).^ — 9.  3^  2%  with  reference  to 
other  classes  of  persons  who  arc  destructive*  Originally  it  may  have  pointed 
to  an  immediately  preceding  statement;  in  the  present  connection  it  is  with- 
out signiticance, 

10^  11.  Ch}d  and  wealth  as  fortresses. 

10,  The  name  of  Yah  web  is  a  strong  foitresc. 
To  which  the  righteous  runs  and  t9  safe. 

11,  A  rich  nian^s  wealth  is  his  strong  city, 
tt  IS  tike  a  high  wall  in  his  estimation. 

10.  Single  sentence,  ternary  (or,  binary- ternary).  The  expres- 
sion name  of  Yahweh^  common  elsewhere  in  OT,  (except  in  Ju. 
Ru.  Ezr,  Esth,  Job  [discourses]  Eccl  Cant.),  is  foimd  in  Pr.  only 
here  (a  similar  expression  in  30'*).  The  ?7awf  —  the  person, 
because  it  expressed  his  nature  and  qualities  (as  early  names  com- 
monly did),  and  because  in  very  ancient  times  the  name  was  re- 
garded (perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  significance)  as  having  an 
objective  existence  and  as  identical  with  its  possessor,*  and  the 
locution  which  thence  arose  survived  in  later  times  when  the  old 
crude  conception  had  vanished.  Every  people  came  to  associate 
with  the  name  of  its  god  nil  that  it  attributed  to  the  god.  The 
name  Yahweh  was  significant  to  the  Jews  at  this  time  not  because 
it  was  a  ''  tetragrammaton'*  or  had  in  it  any  mysterious  meaning, 
but  because,  as  the  proper  name  of  the  national  deity,  it  repre- 
sented for  them  all  ideas  of  divine  guidance  and  protection.  On 
the  period  of  the  history  during  which  the  name  was  commonly 
employed  see  note  on  i^.    The  superstitious  notions  which  were 

•  See  spencer,  Soiiol,  I.  363;   Jevons,  introd.  to  Hiit.  cf  Rei.,  pp.  245,  361; 
Brinton,  ReL  0/  i¥im,  Petftes,  pp.  9a  L 
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later  attached  to  the  "  tetragrammaton  *'  are  unknown  to  the  OT.* 
Cf.  Ex.  J**,  —  Is  safe^  lit.  is  set  on  high  or  in  a  high  piacf^  where 
he  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  proverb  affirms  gen- 
erally that  God  protects  the  righteous ;  it  says  nothing  of  the 
means  employed.  Cf,  ^  27\  — 11.  Parallel  comparisons,  qiiater* 
nary- ternary.  Estimation^  lit,  picture,  then,  apparently,  imagina- 
tion^ thought;  cf.  ^  73^  and  note  on  Pr.  25".  A  better 
pajallelism  is  given  by  reading  :  and  like  a  high  wall  is  his  riches^ 
The  Heb.  appears  to  say  that  wealth  is  a  protection  not  really, 
but  only  in  the  opinion  of  its  possessor ;  this  is  possibly  the  cor- 
rection of  an  editor  who  took  offence  at  the  riile  ascribed  to 
wealth.  Whichever  reading  be  adopted,  the  couplet  simply  states 
a  fact ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  praise  or  blame  is  implied ;  cf.  io^\ 
in  which  our  first  cU  occurs.  Wealth  is  regarded  in  Pr.  sometimes 
as  a  desirable  source  of  power,  sometimes  as  associated  with  im- 
moral and  irreligious  pride.  —  From  the  collocation  of  v.'^  "  it 
might  be  surmised  that  the  former  is  a  correction  of  the  latter,  or 
a  protest  against  it.  Such  protest  may  have  been  added  or  inserted 
by  an  editor  ;  v.**  stood  originally,  no  doubt,  as  a  simple  record  of 
observation. 


IS,  13.  Danger  of  pride  and  hasty  apeecb. 

12.  Pritle  goes  before  clcitructioti. 
And  !>efore  honor  hutnilily. 

13.  He  who  answers  before  he  hcfti*. 
It  Vi  folly  and  shame  to  him. 

12.  Antithetic,  ternary-binary.  Lit.,  in  first  cl,  he/are  destruction 
a  man  (lit.  a  man's  heart)  is  haughty ;  see  16'*.  The  second  cl 
occurs  in  15^,  — 13.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Hears —  **  ^v^% 
attention  to" ;  shame  —  "disgrace,"     Cf.  BS.  11*,  Firk,  Ab,  5,  7. 

14, 15.  Talne  of  courage  and  wisdom. 

14.  The  spirit  of  a  man  sustains  misfortune. 
But  a  broken  spirit  whu  can  t>eftr? 

15.  The  mind  of  the  inLcnigent  acquire*  knowledge, 
The  ear  of  the  wise  seeks  after  knowledge. 

•  See  BuJtt.  Ltx,  i.  v,  ^-^d  and  l^^^sS  Zt.  In  Lev,  3411^*  '"  rhe  Name'"  shoutd 
be  read  "  the  o&me  oi  Vahweb*' ;  the  "  Yahweh"  wa»  omitted  taii/a  rtvereniiat  by 
tatescfibes. 
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14  Implicit  antithesis,  ternary,  —  **  an  unimpaired  spirit  is  strong, 
a  broken  spirit  is  weak."  Frankenberg,  in  first  cl.,  not  so  well : 
He  who  sooihci  a  man  sustains  ( =  controls)  his  anger.  Spirit  is 
the  inner  being  thought  of  as  the  seat  of  vigor  and  courage  (as  in 
Eng,  spiriieii)  ;  broken  —  stricken ^  crushed.  Sustain  and  bear  are 
here  synonyms  j  the  rendering  rtf/V<f  up  (RV,  margOi  instead  of 
bear  {=i  endure)^  is  here  improbable.  Misfartunt  is  lit.  sickness 
(RV.  ittfimtify),  here  used  of  any  suifering.  The  proverb  records 
a  fact  of  human  experience,  the  sense  being :  when  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  source  of  strength,  is  itself  crushed,  what  help  is 
there?  (for  the  rhetorical  form  cf,  Mk.  9"*'),  and  the  implied  ex- 
hortation is  :  be  brave,  do  not  succumb  to  trouble.  There  is  no 
reference  or  allusion  to  divine  aid.  There  is  here  a  near  approach 
to  the  Greek  conception  of  "courage  '*  as  a  virtne^  a  conception 
hardly  elsewhere  formulated  in  OT.  ^ — 15,  Identical  parallelism^ 
ternary.  The  first  cl.  with  variation  of  verb,  occurs  in  15^*,  in 
which  the  second  cl.  introduces  the  focft  as  contrast, —  InteUigent 
(see  note  on  i*)  and  wise  are  synonyms,  and  so  acquires  and 
seeks  after.  The  word  ear  points  to  oral  inslniction.  A  progres- 
sion of  thought,  such  as:  **  the  intelligent  (the  higher  grade  of 
mind)  already  possesses  knowledge,  the  wise  (the  inferior  grade) 
is  only  seeking  it,**  is  improbable.  No  such  distinction  exists  in 
Pr.  between  intelligent  and  wise. 

16-18.  Legal  and  other  contests. 

16.  A  man^s  gift  makes  room  for  him, 
And  brings  him  before  great  men. 

17.  The  Brst  comer  is  right  in  his  plea. 
Then  comes  the  other  and  tests  him. 

iS.    The  lot  puts  an  end  to  disputes. 
And  decides  between  Ihc  mighty. 

16.  Synonymous  parallelism,  ternar>.  The  ^ft  is  not  intellectual 
endowment,*  a  sense  foreign  to  the  Heb.  term,  nor  the  bounty 
which  a  liberal  man  benevolently  dispenses  (19'^),  thereby  gaining 
friends, t  11  or  precisely  a  bribe,  but  probably,  as  second  cl.  appears 
to  indicate,  a  present  made  to  great  and  powerful  men,  whereby 
they  become  well  disposed  to  the  giver,  afford  hira  protection  and 
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aid,  and  he  thus  has  room^  a  free  field,  access  (as  in  second  line) 
to  the  presence  of  the  patron.  Cf.  1 7".  The  cuslom  of  making 
such  presents  to  the  great,  common  in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  was 
notably  prevalent  in  the  Greek  period  of  Jewish  history ;  see,  for 
ex»,  the  stones  of  Joseph,  Hyrcanus,  and  Herod  in  Jos.  AnL  12, 
4,  2.  9;  14,  12,  2.  — 17.  Single  sentence,  with  implied  antithesis, 
tcmary-b!nar)%  First  comer,  he  who  first  presents  his  cause 
before  the  judge,  and  is  naturally  able  to  make  out  a  good  case ; 
is  righfj  that  is,  in  appearance;  //^^,  Vn. /awsNt/  (RV.  air/st}  ; 
the  other,  lit.  his  neighbor^  the  other  party  to  the  suit ;  tests  him^ 
lit,  searches  him,  examines  his  argument,  and  presents  the  other 
side.  The  first  cL  may  be  translated  he  who  is  first  in  his  plea 
(RV.  pieadeth  his  cause  first)  is  right  ^  ]  the  sense  remains  the 
same.  —  In  Pirk.  Ad.  i,  8  it  is  said  that  the  judge,  so  long  as  the 
parties  are  in  his  presence,  must  regard  both  as  guilty,  that  is, 
must  distrust  both.  —  The  proverb  —  atsdi  alteram  partem,  ^ — 
18»  Synonymous,  ternary- binary.  On  the  employment  of  the  l&t 
among  the  Israelites  see  note  on  16**.  In  this  case  the  contend- 
ing parties,  instead  of  going  into  court,  agree  to  refer  their  dis- 
pute not  to  an  arbitrator,  who  would  weigh  the  arguments  and 
decide  like  a  judge,  but  lo  God,  who  was  supposed  to  order  the 
drawing  or  casting  of  the  lots  in  accordance  with  justice  ;  this 
divine  decision,  if  accepted  in  good  faith,  would  at  once  stop  con- 
tention, even  when  the  contestants  were  powerfut,  Tlie  questions 
in  which  the  lot  was  resorted  to  in  the  later  time  were,  it  is  proba- 
ble, chiefly  or  wholly  such  as  concerned  property  rights  of  private 
persons  —  political  disputes  would  commonly  be  otherwise  settled. 
Decides  is  lit.  separates^  that  is,  parts  the  contestants,  so  that  the 
dispute  ceases. 

10.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construe  the  Heb.  text. 
Lit. :  a  t rather  sinned  against  (?)  than  a  strong  city,  and  disputes 
are  like  the  bar  of  a  fortress.  The  translations  sinned  against 
{treated perfidious iy J  injured,  offended )  f  and  who  resists,  sets  him- 
self in  opposition  J  are  grammatically  doubtful.  The  insertions 
harder,  stronger,  harder  A>  de  won^  etc»,  before  the  comparative 
sign  ihan^  are  unwarranted  ;  it  would  be  necessary,  if  the  preced- 
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ing  word  should  be  retained,  to  change  than  \o  like  (see  second 
line).  But  even  then  the  comparison  of  an  injured  friend  and  of 
disputes  to  a  fortified  city  or  a  fortress  is  strange  and  improbable. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  couplet  is  a  variant  of  v.^  of  this 
chapter  (cf.  lo^'^),  and  should  read:  tht  rkh  man's  wealth  is  a 
Strang  at}',  and  his  riches  is  iikc  the  bars  of  a  fortreis.  ~  Grk. :  m 
brother  helped  by  a  brother  is  /ike  a  strong  and  lofty  city,  and  is  as 
strong  as  a  wellfounded  palace.  This  is  better  than  the  Heb., 
but  is  still  unsatisfactory  ^^  there  is  no  reason  why  a  brother 
helped  by  a  brother  should  be  thus  singled  out,^ —  For  the  bars  of 
cities  and  fortresses  see  Ju.  i6^  i  K.  4^^  Isa.  45*  Neh.  3^  and  cf.j 
Nowack,  Arch.  i.  142,  368  ff, 

10,  ©  H  M7«Xbwrt;Kiyt,  =  ^^JC  (Jag,).  — 11.  J^  p^f^  (cf.  25II)  apparently 
=  **Boinetbing  graved  or  fashioned'';  the  meaning  of  the  stem  is  uncertain. 
Frank,  suggests  YVsi  or  vdjj,  wblch  is,  perhaps,  to  be  adopted.  —  IS,  R  c^w 
need  not  be  omitted  in  the  iulerests  of  the  rhythm,  since  c^w  V^_  may  be 
pronottuccd  a*  one  word,  ^-H,  }^  ^^[)"?  ®  ^epi£xw»f  ^pAFtjwof,  according  ta  i 
Jag,,  =  n^nD  (cf.  19**)  one  ^vko  carefuUy  attends  to  him  (see  I^g/»  note), 
which  Frank*  adopts,  rendering:  wer  ihn  ichmnchelnd  beianftigi,  and  taking 
m  as  =  anger ^  but  the  resulting  line  does  not  offer  a  good  antithcuis  to  second 
line.  —  }5  "tK^j  n-H;  %  $piritum  ad  irascendum  facitem,' — 17.  K  Nb*;  Q  nav 
Either  reading  gives  a  good  sense,  but  a  conncLtive  is  natural,  and  wc  should 
pcrh.  write  K3^i;  a  1  may  have  fallen  out  by  reason  of  preceding  1.  —  0  ^airroD 
jroTi}7opof,  ^  ^3-^D  (i  Sam.  i^')  or  >3">  (ha.  45*),  — 18.  J^  **-^V"^;  O***^  o-tyif* 
/>ii  (=r47 17X^5)  a  siUnt  man:  better  irX^potj  as  in  0  *- *•  "^^  S''  <i/. — 
%  Dctf;  Gr.  suggests  Kifi  or  ^n"^  rtfntestants, — 10.  R  vj^os  nn;  @  (followed 
by  SWMj}  d^eX^T  vtf6  dSeXipov  ^ovi0o6fxein>St  —  ^^*j  ni<,  improbable  in  the  con* 
ncctiun.  The  isolated  ^-^'ui  is  suspicious;  the  Nif.  occurs  only  here,  and  the 
Qal  is  always  followed  by  3  or  **;r;  De.  compares  ^Z7*  —  '*^;?  d:;^,  but  to  this  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  two  forms  are  different  (Frank/)  — in  the  case  of  an 
Act-  Partcp.  the  construction  is  possible,  but  not  in  the  case  of  Pass.  Partcp. 
See  note  on  this  v.  above.  — j^  f;  r^^pr,  though  syntactically  possible,  is  hard; 
the  substitution  of  3  for  c  is  favored  by  t*  and  by  (^SEIL.  —  On  IC  Si'io, 
Q  ivps  sec  critical  note  on  6'*. — J^  I-"'*'  ""^3;;  0,  inverting  order,  wirirfp 
Tf^ffteXtwM^rtjK  /SatrfXeior  as  a  firmly  founded  palace ;  for  r.  (ABit  at.)  Lag. 
would  read  fmfXQx^txifdmv  (3^  rf/.)  barred, 

20,21.   Power  of  the  tongue. 

20.  From  the  fruit  of  the  mouth  comes  requital  to  meii» 
The  outcome  of  the  lips  they  must  bear 

21,  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue* 
They  who  use  it  must  eat  iis  fruit. 
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20,  Synonymous,  ternary  (or,  quaternary-ternary),  Tlie  thought 
is  that  of  12^*  1 3^*  ^,  on  which  see  notes  —  a  man  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  words,  which  are  here  regarded  as  expressing 
his  thought  and  nature.  111,  /ram  the  fruit  of  a  man's  mauth  his 
beiiy  is  filkd,  ike  outcome  (or,  pro(iuct)  of  his  lips  fiiis  him.  FiU 
and  beiiy  belong  to  the  figure  employed  (eating) —words  are 
spoken  of  as  something  that  a  man  feeds  on,  they,  by  their  conse- 
quences, determine  his  position  and  fate,  they  bring  requital^  for 
good  or  for  evil  according  to  their  character.  On  outcome 
(^  —  produce,  product)  see  notes  on  3*",^ — 21,  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. See  13^,  Good  and  bad  speech  are  contrasted  by  their 
results.  The  death  and  life  are  physical ;  see  notes  on  3*  5^ 
Are  in  the  power  of  —  "are  at  the  disposition  of,  are  dealt  out  by." 
Caution  in  speech  is  suggested,  since  words  may  bring  the  great- 
est misfortune  (the  termination  of  earthly  life)  or  the  greatest 
good  fortune  (a  long  and  prosperous  life).  —  In  second  cl,  the 
Heb.  reads  lit.  they  who  love  it  (the  tongue),  which,  in  the  con- 
nection, can  mean  only  they  who  are  fond  of  using  it^  but  the  verb 
is  not  natural,  and  the  text  is  perhaps  wrong.  Grk.  they  who  con- 
trol it  does  not  agree  with  the  general  form  of  the  predicate  of 
second  cl.,  or  with  the  thought  of  first  cl. ;  the  predicate  to  such 
a  subject  should  be  will  enjoy  good.  The  suggestions  of  De,,  that 
the  //  may  refer  to  wisdom,  or  should  be  read  Yahweh,  arc  out  of 
the  question.     Cf.  BS.  37^, 

22-24.  Wife,  wealth,  friend. 

22.  If  one  linds  a  wif€»  it  ts  ft  piece  of  good  fortiute, 
A  favor  bestowed  on  him  by  Yahweb, 

23.  The  poor  man  uses  entreaties. 
The  rich  man  answers  roughly, 

24.  There  are  fdcnds  who  only  seek  society  * 

And  there  is  a  friend  who  sticks  closer  than  a  brother. 

23.  Synonymous,  temar)^  (or,  quaternary-ternary).  Lit,  he  who 
finds  a  wife  (that  is,  a  good  wife)  finds  good,  and  obtains  favor 
from  Yahweh,  that  is,  he  finds  not  a  good  thing  (RV.),  but  good 
fortune,  which,  says  second  cl.,  he  must  regard  as  a  special  favor 
from  God,  who  bestows  all  good  fortune  (not  "  he  may,  in  conse- 
quence, expect   favor  feom  God")*      Reuis :    may  congratulate 
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himself^  it  is  a  favor  from  G&d.     On  the  sentiment  and  on  the 
meaning  of  good  (=  capable)  as  used  of  a  wife  see  12^  19**  jjio-^n 


m.  7*^  25*  26 


I-<3.  1&  1i,  1«u  tl 


40^  (read  prudent  wife)  ;   cf,  6^*  Gen.  2* 


Eccl.  9^  (for  another  view  see  Eccl  7*).  Rashi :  "  he  who  finds 
ihe  law*^  J  Saadia  sees  in  the  wife  an  allusion  to  Eve.  —  Cf  8**,  in 
which  our  second  cl.  QcctirSj  the  reference  there  being  to  the  find- 
ing of  wisdom.  Numerous  similar  sayings  are  cited  by  Malan.  — 
The  Grk.  adds  :  "  he  who  puts  away  a  good  wife  puts  away  good, 
and  he  who  retains  an  adulteress  is  foolish  and  ungodly,"  a  scribal 
addition  intended  to  bring  the  thought  of  the  couplet  out  nnore 
fully.  —  23.  Antithetic^  ternary  (or,  binary-ternary).  The  social 
eminence  and  the  rudeness  of  manner  which  sometimes  acconci- 
pany  wealth,  and  the  social  dependence  and  humble  bearing  of 
the  poor  man  —  put  by  the  proverb  as  a  general  rule ;  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  testimony  to  the  manners  of  the  time  (probably  the 
Greek  period)  ;  cf.  22^  BS.  1 31^24.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Heb., 
first  Une  :  A  man  of  fnends  is  to  be  broken  [=  e rushed y  ruined^ 
that  is,  his  nominal  friends,  so  far  from  helping  him,  will  only  use 
him  for  their  own  purposes.  This  interpretation  *  is  exaggerated 
in  its  statement,  does  not  offer  a  satisfactory  antithesis  to  the 
second  line,  does  not  follow  the  best  Heb.  text,  and  is  in  part  a 
doubtful  translation.  The  expression  man  of  friends^  with  the 
sense  "he  who  possesses  (or,  makes)  many  friends"  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  OT.  usage,  in  which  the  defining  noun  after 
man  states  a  personal  quality  or  a  characteristic  occupation  (see 
3»  10*-*  12'  19**  29*  Isa.  53»  ^  4i«<i*»>)  ;  thus  in  Gen.  46^  the  m^n 
of  the  ftoek  means  precisely  not  **  men  owning  flocks,"  but  '*  men 
whose  business  is  the  tending  of  flocks."  Apart  from  this  the 
parallelism  (supported  by  a  Jewish  tradition)  favors  the  reading 
there  are  instead  of  man  (the  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
of  a  vowel),  and  first  line  might  be  rendered:  ^ere  are  friends 
for  being  crushed,  that  is,  who  only  bring  ruin.  But,  since  the 
second  line  speaks  of  a  steady,  reliable  friend,  we  expect  in  first 
line  a  reference  to  superficial,  unlrustwortliy  (rather  than  to  hurt* 
ful)  friends;  this  reference  is  gained  by  giving  to  the  verb  the 
sense  of  **  friendly  association,"  a  sense  which  is  found  in  several 


•  Adopted  by  Schultens,  Dc.  RV^  and  the  majorit/  of  modern  expositors. 
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Anc.  Vrss./  and  is  adopted  by  Luther,  Mercer,  Gcier,  AV.  The 
verbal  form  (the  Prep,  /o  +  Infin.  in  the  Heb.)  must  be  tinder- 
slood  to  express  the  purpose  and  function  of  the  /ncm/s :  they 
seek  only  society,  and  are  found  wanting  in  time  of  stress,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  friends  who  stand  hy  a  man  in  his 
darkest  days,  and  are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  nearest  blood- 
kinsman.  Friends,  says  the  sage,  are  of  two  sorts  :  some  are  fair- 
wealher  conira  les,  but  some  are  stout  and  faithful  helpers.  —  The 
ttrms /rteftf/s  (first  line)  and/r/VW  (lit.  /i/irr,  second  line  J  are  in 
themselves  synonyms  —  the  difference  between  them  here  in- 
tended is  suggested  by  the  context.  The  second  line  has  some- 
times been  understood  to  refer  to  the  Messiah.  Cf.  BS.  6*"^^ 
(especially  v.^^)  37**- 

80.  h\,  omits  the  Plrep.  in  ***ic,  making  the  noun  the  subject  of  the  verb  — 
po»»ib1e,  but  unnecessary.  —  The  reading  3J  v^h,  suggested  by  Gr.  (who  refer) 
to  12")  is  here  inappropriate.  —  SI.  JBJ  ut.  ^ik;  ©  Kparovrrtf,  from  mn, 
whii:h  affords  no  good  ftense;  all  otbcr  ancient  authorities  and  most  modems 
follow  HJi  which  can  hardly  be  original.  No  good  emendation  hai  been  sug- 
geitcd;  neither  '^3/  {fkosf  xvho  are  suhjeit  to  if)  nor  ^^c*  {iAosf  whi>  give  heed 
0  if)  (Gr.)  is  satisfactory.  Rashi :  '*  he  who  loves  his  tongue  and  exercises 
himself  in  the  law.'*  Saadia:  ** according  as  he  loves  one  or  the  other" 
(death  or  life). --22,  The  insertion  of  rj^j  after  rt^u  (B&ZIL)  is  natural^  but 
unnecessary  (cf.  EccL  7*'^).  —  On  the  couplet  added  in  &  (and  in  SiL)  see 
note  on  this  proverb  above;  •follows  closely  the  noma  of  |^*,  and  ^  is  ihc 
natural  antithesis.  —  23.  Lacking  in  0aB'<,  given  in  S*'  and  II-P  23.  103.  a/,; 
see  notes  of  H-P^  Field,  Lag.  — 24.  Jf  r:-*r.-i,  not  from  n  (Gr  Ven.),  or  J?i 
dad  (Zcick.  a/.),  but  from  7^  SreaJk.  Read  rj?-*.'"-',  from  ^7^  (so  Bdt0^). — 
J^  S'K  is  read  r^  by  ®  HiU,  Lowcnstein,  Frank,  ai.,  and  is,  from  the  parallel- 
ism^  to  be  adopted.  Itacr  (in  v^//.  Crif.  to  the  B-D  ed.  of  Prov.)  oliaerves 
(from  the  Masora)  that  this  is  one  of  the  three  occurrences  of  r^K,  in  which 
C*  is  to  be  expected,  the  others  being  2  Sam.  14**  Mic.  6*^;  see  Kiinhi,  Li^r. 
/fad.,  s.v.  c*''«,  —  The  cotiplct,  like  the  preceding,  ts  wanting  in  0*"^>  found 
in  tl-P  23  aL;  yj-^pn'^  is  rendered  by  rov  iTaifi€^^tiff9at,  cf.  !L  'id  spcittaUm* 
Sf^  ti  man  loves  himieif  in  order  th<it  he  may  be  hved^  either  a  free  rendering 
of  S,  or  a  corrupt  Syr.  text.  The  construi:tion  of  JS^  Is  periphrastic  future, 
s=  ^nnS  n^f\^  is  going  h*  be  (or,  is  to  be)  ruined.  In  the  emended  text  S  +  Inf. 
expresses  purpose*    Cf.  critical  note  on  19*, 

^  Targ.  Lat,  and  some  Grk. 
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XIX,  1-4.  Poverty,  wealth,  loUj. 

1 .  Better  is  a  poor  matij  upright  tn  life. 
Than  be  who  is  false  in  speech,  even  though  he  be  <  rich.* 

2,  To  act  without  reflection  is  not  good^ 

He  who  \&  hasty  in  action  faiU  of  hU  aim. 
5.   A  manTs  folly  rums  his  affairs, 

And  then  he  is  angry  with  God. 
4^    Wealth  adds  many  friends. 

But  the  poor  man — ^his  (one)  friend  withdraws. 

1.  Comparison,  antithetic,  ternary.  In  first  cL,  lit.  w/t&  walks  in 
his  upnghtness  (pi^  p^rfecfntss).  Speech  is  lit.  iifs  ;  on  false  (RV. 
ptnrrse)  see  note  on  2'*.  Instead  of  rich  the  Heb.  has  a  faoL 
The  couplet  occurs  again  at  28^  with  rich  instead  of  fool,  a  read- 
ing here  required  both  by  the  parallelism  of  the  clauses  {poor 
,  .  ,  n'^k)  and  by  the  obviously  intended  antithesis  in  second  cl.  : 
the  f/t&ui^k  ht  be  (lit.  and  he  is)  naturally  introduces  something 
which  might  appear  to  oppose  the  beikr\  but  fool  could  only 
strengthen  the  comparison,  Ewald  thinks  that  rich  was  the  orig- 
inal reading,  but  retains  foai  on  the  ground  that  this  expression 
{=  haughty)  is  a  synonym  of  rich*;  but  this  is  obviously  not 
true  in  Pr,  —  the  poor  may  be  upright^  but  he  is  never  identical 
with  the  reiigioush  humble :  and  the  rich^  though  he  may  be  arro- 
gant, is  always  the  man  of  physical  wea/th,  —  2,  Synonymous, 
ternary.  Against  heedlessness.  The  Heb,  begins  with  the  word 
a/so,  which  is  significant  here  only  in  case  it  is  intended  to  add 
heedlessness  to  falsity  (v,\)  as  a  thing  no/  good,  and  this  is  hardly 
probable,  — The  first  half  of  first  cl.  is  defective,  lit.  without 
knowledge  of  sou!^  that  is,  "in  the  soul,*'  ~  without  reflection,  as 
appears  from  the  parallel  hasie  of  second  cl, ;  the  verb,  act  or  be^ 
must  be  supplied,  and  soul  should  perhaps  be  omitted.  The  Heb. 
word  for  sou!  may  also  mean  self  or  desire,  but  the  renderings  to 
be  without  self-knowledge  (Ew.)  and  desire  without  reflection 
(Hitz.)  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Book,  The 
translation  that  the  soul  he  without  knowledge  ( RV.)  is  grammati- 
cally untenable.  So,  also,  the  interpretation  :  when  one  pays  no 
regard  i&  his  desires  (that  is,  denies  himself  all  pleasures,  in  order 


*  So  ZfSck.  De.  Nowack  at, 
hausen. 


The  reading  ri€h  b  adopted  bf  Grltz  and  Kamp- 
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to  save  money) »  that  is  not  good^  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Heb.,  and  is  not  a  probable  refiectioii  for  Pr.  The  last  ex- 
pression of  first  cL  means  "  not  a  good  (or,  sensible,  useful,  help- 
ful) thing/*  nearly  =  unsuccess/ui ;  Reuss^s  blind  eagerness  tan 
only  be  hnrtfu!^  and  Wildeboof's  where  there  is  no  knowledge  (or, 
reflection),  there  also  (even)  eagerness  is  not  good  are  grammati- 
cally doubtful  — In  second  cl.  is  /tasty  in  action  is  lit,  hastes 
with  his  /eel  —  If  the  proverb  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
preceding,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  directed  particularly  against 
heedless  pursuit  of  wealth ;  but  it  seems  better  to  undersLind  it 
as  a  condemnation  of  thoughtless  eagerness  and  hastiness  in  gen- 
eral. Fails  of  his  aim  =  misses  the  mark  (see  8"*  Job  5**), — 
3.  Continued  thotight,  quaternary- ternary.  Ruins  =  m*ertums 
(RV.  subverteth)  ;  affairs  is  ht.  Ufay :  God^  lit.  Yakweh.  For 
the  thought  cf.  BS.  15^'"**  Soph.  Oed,  Coi,  1693  ff,,  and  other  par- 
allels in  Malan.  —  The  couplet  is  a  criticism  of  the  allegation  that 
failure  is  the  work  of  God  ;  the  reply  is  that  the  fault  is  with  men 
thcnaselves  —  a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  a  much-debated 
question  characteristic  of  Pr.,  and  standing  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  lines  of  thought  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  —  4.  Antithetic, 
quaternary-ternary.  Cf.  v.'  and  14^'.  The  second  cl,  may  also 
be  rendered  :  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  friend  (so  RV).  On 
the  terms  wealth  Sind  poor  see  notes  on  i*^  10**. 


5-7.  Perjury;  liberality,  poverty. 

5.  A  false  witness  will  not  go  unpunished^ 
He  who  utters  lies  wlli  not  escape, 

6.  Many  seek  the  favor  of  the  liberal  man, 
All  are  friends  to  him  who  gives, 

7.  All  the  po^r  man's  brethren  hate  him  — 
How  much  more  do  bis  friends  stand  mloof ! 


5.  Identical  in  thought,  ternary  (or,  binary- ternary).  For  the 
expressions  see  6'*  14*  **  and  v.'-*  below,  of  which  this  couplet  is  a 
doublet,  and  here  not  in  place  ;  the  reference  is  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  affirmed  as  a  general  rule 
—  a  testimony  to  the  justice  of  the  courts  of  law  of  the  time.  ^ 

6.  Identical  in  sense,  with  increment  of  expression,  ternary.    The 
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inciefinite  many  is  heightened  into  the  definite  a/l,  and  thus 
receives  the  suggestion  of  universaUty.  Seek  the  favor  is  lit. 
stroke  (or,  smooth)  the  face  (caressingly)  or  make  the  face  soft 
(gentle,  favorable)  ;  see  Job  ii*"*  ^  45**^"^  i  K.  13*  f  119**,  etc. 
The  translation  liberal  (lit,  willing}  is  suggested  by  the  parallel- 
ism, but  the  Heb.  word  {nairtd)  may  also  be  rendered  potentate 
(Grk,  kings)  or  noble;  see  notes  on  8"  17'  "  The  reference  is 
probably  to  the  munificence  of  the  rich  private  n^an  or  prince 
who  seeks,  by  gifts,  to  attach  men  to  his  person  and  his  cause  — 
such  was  the  method  in  ancient  political  and  social  life.  A  more 
general  reference  to  unselfish  liberahty  is  possible,  but  the  prov- 
erb appears  to  contemplate  the  somewhat  corrupt  city  life  of  the 
later  period  of  Judaism,  ^ — 7.  Advance  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  ternary  (or,  ternary -qua  ternary,  or,  binary -ternary). 
Hate  is  to  be  understood  literally  —  a  poor  man,  as  likely  to  be 
burdensome,  easily  becomes  an  object  of  detestation  ;  brethren 
=  kinsfolk  in  blood,  and  friends  are  associates,  not  bound  by  the 
tie  of  blood,  whose  friendship  is  superficial  and  untrue.  It  is 
assumed  that  blood-kinsmen  are  under  greater  obligation  than 
friends  to  help. 

At  the  end  of  this  couplet  the  Heb.  has  a  line  which  is  now 
unintelligible,  reading  lit.  he  who  pursues  words ^  they  are  not 
(Heb.  marg.  his  they  are),  which  RV.  interprets  as  meaning  he 
[the  poor  man]  pursneth  them  with  words,  but  they  are  gone^  a 
sense  which  is  not  contained  in  the  Heb.,  and  is  forced  and  unnat- 
ural in  form  (RV.  marg,  is  correct  except  the  expressions  which 
are  nought  and  he  pursue th).  Lat, :  he  who  pursues  only  words 
shall  have  nothing,  which  is  intelligible  (though  not  a  rendering 
of  our  Heb.) I  but  the  expression  pursue  words  is  strange.  The 
line  appears  to  be  the  corrupt  remnant  of  a  lost  couplet,  but  it  is 
hardly  possible,  with  our  present  means  of  information,  to  recover 
the  original  form. 


8,  9.  Wisdom  ia  profitable,  falianess  ii  fatal. 

8.  lie  who  acr|uirca  understanding  is  a  friend  to  himself, 
lie  who  foUows  wisdom  •  will »  get  good. 

9.  A  false  witness  will  not  escape. 
He  who  utters  lies  will  perish. 
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8,  Synonymous,  binary-  (or,  quaternary-)  ternary.  UnderstanJ- 
ing,  lit  A  far/,  =  mind,  intellectual  perception,  wit!i  reference  to 
all  the  afii^irs  of  life;  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  wisdifm,  lit. 
"  apprehension,  comprehension,  insight  *'  (see  note  on  2*)  ;  foi- 
lows  ^ preserves^  pays  due  regard  to;  is  a  /fiend  to  (or,  loves) 
him  self  (lit.  /ores  his  s&ul)  —  **  has  regard  for  his  own  interests  "  ; 
as  predicate  of  second  cL  the  Heb.  has  to  find  (or,  gei^  g*>od^ 
which  may  be  understood  as  ^  **  is  going  to  get,"  etc.,  but  a 
simple  change  of  letters  gives  the  better  reading  wiii  get;  good 
=  **  what  is  advantageous.*'  The  sense  is  r  intellectual  insight 
(—  clearness  of  thought,  good  sense)  is  profitable  in  this  life,  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  life  being  probably  included ;  cf. 
^w-it^  ^^^ — ^  Synonymous,  ternary  {or,  binar)'-ternary).  The 
couplet  is  a  variation  of  v/,  with  the  stronger  expression  perish  in 
second  clause, 

10*  Wealth  and  power  befit  only  the  wiie  and  the  free. 

Luxury  is  not  a  fitting  thing  for  a  fool. 
Much  tesi  for  a  ilave  ta  rule  over  princes, 

Qimax,  ternary »  Fittings  appropriate  (not  exactly  seemiy  or 
becoming)  \  sec  17^  26*.  The  proverb  compares  two  things  in 
which  there  is  no  projiriety  r  the  value  and  use  of  luxury  are  not 
understood  by  an  obtuse,  uucultivated  man,  rather  it  develops  his 
bad  qualities,  and  he  becomes  ridiculous  and  disgusting;  and  a 
slave,  with  all  the  vices  of  a  servile  class^  elevated  to  political 
power*  is  likely  to  become  arrogant  and  tyrannical.  Wealth  was 
often  acquired  by  men  morally  and  intellectually  dull,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  slaves  to  places  of  authority  was  not  uncommon  in 
Asiatic  and  African  governments  (Strack  refers  to  the  r6!e  played 
by  eunuchs)  \  cf.  30*^  EccL  10^  BS.  ii\  The  fool  of  first  cL  may 
be  identical  with  the  siave  of  second  cl.,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
On  lift  other  hand,  slaves  sometimes  proved  excellent  governors  ; 
cf.  17''  14*'.  —  On  the  position  of  Heb,  slaves  see  notes  on   ii* 


•  Cf.  Job  4i<  [40**J.  from  whkli,  howeirer,  It  cannot  be  inferred  thai  the  relation 
of  a  ilave  to  bU  master  was  iMsed  on  an  agreement  between  tbe  two. 
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11.  Forbearance  ii  wise. 

It  is  wisdom  in  a  man  to  ht  alow  to  anger, 
It  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  transgression. 

Synonymous,  temary  (or,  quaternary- ternary).  On  wisdom^ 
=  **  sound  sense,'*  see  note  on  12*  (in  3*  the  text  is  incorrect)  ; 
the  coyplet  in  the  Hcb,  is  lit. :  a  man's  wisdom  defers  his  anger, 
and  his  glory  (  =  that  on  which  he  may  pride  himself)  is  to  pass, 
etc. ;  the  translation  given  above  is  obtained  by  changing  the 
vowels  of  one  word,  whereby  we  gain  the  exact  parallelism  ia  be 
si<rm  (=  to  defer)  .  .  .  to  pass^  corresponding  to  the  other  paral- 
lel expressions  a  man's  wisdom  .  .  .  his  gtory.  The  same 
thought  is  found  in  14*'^,  and  cf.  25^^  and  EccL  S\  Forgive- 
ness of  errors  and  injuries  is  here  represented  as  a  sensible  thing, 
probably  because  it  promotes  social  peace  and  wellbeing ;  there 
appears  to  be  no  reference  to  divine  reward,  though  there  may  be 
an  implication  of  moral  law.  For  the  expression  pass  aver  trans- 
gression cf.  Mic,  7**. 

12.  A  king'a  anger  it  dreadful,  Ms  favor  refreshing. 

The  wrath  of  a  king  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion, 
His  favor  like  dew  on  vegetation* 

Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary-ternary).  The  first  cl.»  with 
change  of  one  word,  occurs  in  20',  on  which  see  note ;  similar 
references  to  royal  power  see  in  16^*  2S"  Eccl.  S*'*.  The  picture 
of  the  king  suits  many  periods  of  history,  but  particularly  the  time 
when  the  Jews  had  special  reason  to  fear  the  caprices  of  foreign 
nilers.  The  word  rendered  by  vegetation  includes  grass,  herbs 
and  cereals. 

Xnt  1.  Wanting  in  ©'^abc.  5^H  jub  asL  Compl  H-P  23.  103,  253  ^%. — 
J5  *-p?;  S  K"i*n;%  %  dkes  (but  adds  ^/  insipiens  at  end)  ;  read  -^r;"»  which  the 
parallelism  imperatively  demands.  The  insipiens  of  1,  and  the  K'^ro  of  some 
MSS.  of  ^  arc  corrections  after  J|,  —  For  %  rrcs*  ^^  have  ways^  whi*h  may 
be  free  rendering  of  Jf*  or  may  represent  Ilcb.  V3-i^  (cf.  Pink.).  — 2.  lacking 
in  0  ^I*C;  II-P  23  tf/.  wifkoui  knowititgf  of  (he  wul  tkert  is  no  good ;  S**  to 
be  without  knoxviedgt  etc,  is  not  good ;  Saad,  Com  pi.  withoul  knmi'teitge  the  sou/ 
is  not  gOijd;  ^^  he  who  does  not  know  himself,  it  is  not  gi^od  for  htm  ;  %  when 
iktn  is  m  knowledgt  of  the  soul  tt  is  not  good;  Kashi  as  II-P  23  It,  —  33  kS 
must  be  predicate;  n^j  -f  noun  alwayi  qualities  a  preceding  word  (noun  or 
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verb)i  and  cannot  here  qualify  rr)  ("  a  soul  without  knowledge  ").  The 
Heb.  text  appears  to  be  defective,  Gr.  proposes  to  attach  *  tt>  the  *^03  of  vJ, 
change  3J  to  Dj  (cf.  Isa.  21^*),  and  insert  "^  before  K"^,  but  the  resulting  sense, 
*'  a  fool  flees  without  knowledge  of  soul  to  what  is  not  good/^  i^  awkward,  and 
^DD  is  probably  not  original.  The  c*D3  is  unnecessary  and  strange,  and  looks 
like  a  gloss  on  Py^i  if  this  bo  omitted,  and  3J  be  changed  to  nt7  or  rtrj?  (cf. 
2I*)  or  n^n,  the  clause  becomes  clear  in  construction  and  meaning,  ^s*DJ  may 
be  a  gloss  on  r^i  w'^j  P*n. — 4,  In  ^  irr^n^  the  d  may  be  Ptep.,  or  nominal 
prcformative*  —  6.  The  art.  in  ;•■»/«  is  to  be  omitted;  Bi,  jn  riSj.  —  7.  S  ^^n^ 
is  defectively  written  p\u,  —  3  follows  |B*  **  with  change  of  pointing,— 
Bi.  adopts  the  additional  couplet  of  (5  and  render?  it  into  Hebrew, — 
8*  J5  Kso^;  read  Kjtc%  as  apparently  IS^EIL  (and  so  Dys.),  though  these 
Vrss.  may  merely  give  idiomatic  translations  of  hiz"^;  to  take  it  as  abridged 
periphrastic  Future,  ^  c*'  n^i  (De,  Wild,  aL)  is  allowable,  but  seems  here 
less  natural;  cf.  note  on  j?pn"»\  i8^^. — ^9.  See  notes  on  vA  — 11.  Point 
-l^Nn  as  Inf.  (so  apparently  AB&).     B  is  corrupt  (sec  Jag,  Baumg.). 


13, 14,  Bad  SOBS,  bad  and  good  wives, 

13.  A  foolish  son  is  ruin  to  his  father, 

The  quarrelling  of  a  wife  is  like  the  continual  dripping  of  a  roof, 

14.  House  and  riches  are  an  inheritance  from  fathers, 
But  a  wise  wife  is  the  gift  of  God. 

13.  Collocation  of  two  similar  things,  ternary.  The  thought  of 
first  cL  is  foynd  in  10'  17^*^  (and  cf.  v,^'*  below),  that  of  second 
cl  in  27**,  We  expect,  as  contrast  to  first  cK,  a  reference  to  the 
wise  son»  or,  as  contrast  to  second  cl,,  a  reference  (as  in  v.'*)  to 
the  good  wife  ;  the  couplet  is  perhaps  made  up  from  two  others* 
The  noun  dripping  (or,  dropping)  is  found  elsewhere  in  OT,  only 
in  27^,  the  verb  drip,  drop  only  in  Job  16^^  119^  EccL  10^",  all 
late  passages;  the  term  continuai  (lit.  pushing,  driinng)  occurs  in 
Heb,  only  here  and  27'^  (Aramaic  in  Dan.  j^-^^'^  =!>.«)  g«j  q^ 
Wisd,  Sol.  3^'.  —  Wife  is  lit,  woman^  here  possibly  any  **  woman/' 
but  the  special  reference  is  more  probable.  An  Arab  proverb, 
which  De.  heard  from  Wetzstein^  says  that  three  things  make  a 
house  intolerable  :  tak  (the  leaking  through  of  rain),  nak  (a  wife's 
nagging)  and  bak  (bugs)  ;   other  parallels  are  cited  by  Malan,  ^ — 

14.  Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary- teniary).  Wealth,  says 
the  sage,  is  an  accident  of  birth,  while  a  wise  wife  is  a  special 
favor  from  God  (lit.  Yahweh),  This  seems  to  be  a  curious  limi- 
tation of  divine  providence,  which,  we  expect  an  Israelite  to  say, 
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certainly  controls  a  man's  birth  and  inheritance  of  property  as 
well  as  his  choice  of  a  wife  ;  the  distinction  made  between  social 
conditions  established  by  social  law  and  acts  controlled  by  the 
will  of  the  individual  is  popular,  not  philosophical  or  theocratic 
(the  form  in  i8^  is  better)  ;  it  shows,  however,  the  value  set  on  a 
good  wife.  In  early  times  the  wife  was  usually  chosen  by  the 
young  man's  parents  (Gen.  24'^  38*),  though  not  always  (Ju. 
14');  at  a  later  period  considerable  freedom  was  doubtless 
accorded  the  man,  and  a  happy  choice  on  his  part  is  here  repre- 
sented as  due  to  special  divine  guidance.  V.^  suggests  an  un- 
happy choice.  —  IVi's^  =  intelligent^  probably  in  the  special  sense 
of  thrifty ;  cf.  31***^^  This  second  cl.  gives  a  contrast  to  the 
second  cl.  of  v.".  Cf.  i82*(and  Eccl.  9®)  ;  in  BS.  26'  a  good  wife 
is  the  portion  of  those  who  fear  God,  and  such  is  the  implication 
in  our  passage. 

15.  Inconveniences  of  idleness. 

Sloth  fulness  casts  into  a  deep  sleep, 
The  idle  man  must  suffer  hunger. 

Synonymous,  ternary.  The  noun  deep  sleep  is  found  in  Gen.  2** 
15^^  I  Sam.  26^-  Isa.  29*^  Job  4*^  ^i'^^y  the  corresponding  verb  in 
Ju.  4'^  Jon.  i"^  Dan.  8^^  the  Participle  in  10*  (on  which  see  note) 
^  76^''  Jon.  i*^  Dan.  lo^  The  expression  here  signifies  complete 
inactivity.    Man,  lit.  soul (  =  person^,    Cf.  6^  ^°  10*  1 2^  20^  24^ ^. 

16.  Obedience  to  law  gives  life. 

He  who  obeys  the  law  preserves  his  life, 
He  who  despises  the  «  word  >  will  die. 

Antithetic,  quaternary-ternary.  Lit.  he  who  keeps  the  command- 
ment keeps  his  life  (lit.  soul),  he  who  despises  his  ways  will  die. 
The  law  may  be  human  (especially  the  teaching  of  the  sages)  or 
divine  ;  the  principle  of  the  couplet  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  God  who  (directly  or  indirectly)  deals  out 
reward  or  punishment  (as  in  3^),  while  in  the  latter  the  agent  of 
retribution  is  the  court  of  justice,  or  the  natural  law  of  human 
society.  —  We  may  also  translate  :  he  7vho  obeys  (or,  conforms  to) 
laiv,  that  is,  regulates  his  conduct  by  an  established  (and,  presum- 


ably,  wise)  norm,  instead  of  by  his  own  caprice ;  the  general 
sense  remains  the  same.  —  For  llie  Heb,  despises  his  ways  an  easy 
change  of  text  gives  the  reading :  despises  the  word  (as  in  13^*), 
which  supplies  the  appropriate  parallel bm  of  nouns ;  the  verb 
despises  cannot  well  be  ysed  of  a  man  s  ways  (Frank.).  Will  die 
is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  margin  (Masoretic),  the  text  has  wiii 
he  put  hf  deaths  that  is,  by  decision  of  the  judge  —  the  common 
legal  expression  (as  in  Ex.  21^-  ^,  etc.)  ;  the  former  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  manner  of  Pr.,  which  regards  death  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  wrong- doing,     Ct  13^^  15^*^  16". 

17.  God  rewardi  kindjieas  to  the  poor. 

Ite  who  has  pity  on  the  poor  lends  to  Yahweb, 
And  he  wiU  repay  him  his  deed. 

Continued  thought,  binary,  or  ternary- binary*  On  poor  see  note 
on  lo'^*;  cf  22*  29^  1^  41^**^  In  second  cl.  we  may  render  good 
deed  (as  RV,),  the  adj-  being  supplied  from  the  connection  ;  the 
Heb,  word  signifies  **  something  done/*  sometimes  good  (^  103*), 
sometimes  had  (if/  137''),  often  with  the  suggestion  that  there  is  to 
be  retribution  or  recompense  for  the  thing  done»  as  here  and  12**. 
Kindness  to  the  poor  is  regarded  as  done  to  God  (cf»  Mt.  25^), 
who  will  repay  it,  as  the  whole  Book  suggests,  l>y  bestowing  long 
hfe  and  worldly  prosperity.  —  The  ethical,  basis  of  the  proverb  is 
the  recognition  of  the  natural  duty  of  caring  for  the  poor.  The 
motive  urged  is  not  the  obligation  to  do  right,  bnt  the  reward  of 
rightdoing. 

18.  Cbaatiaement  saves  a  child. 

Chastise  thy  son  while  there  is  still  hope  — 
Set  not  thy  he&rt  on  his  destruction. 

Implicit  parallelism,  quaternary-ternary.  Chastise  is  teach  (^  2^\ 
reprove  (?r.  q''),  correct  (Jer,  30*^),  here  punish  bodily,  as  in 
29'"'*  Dt.  21**.  Instead  of  white  the  Heb.  may  be  rendered  for 
(RV.  seeing).  Set  not  thy  heart  is  lit.  H/t  not  up  thy  sout  ( =  thy 
desire) t  as  in  t^  24*  25'  86*,  On  his  destruction  is  lit.  to  kiii  him, 
Cf.  1 3**  23'*  29^'.  The  sense  is  :  train  thy  son  by  lx)«lily  chastise- 
ment in  the  docile  period  of  childhood  —  do  not,  through  weak 
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or  mistaken  kindness,  so  neglect  to  control  him  that  he  shall  go 
astray  and  finally  suffer  death  as  the  natural  {legal  or  other)  conse- 
qycnce  of  his  ill-doing.  The  second  cl.  can  hardly  be  understood 
as  a  warning  against  excessive  bodily  punishment  (fia  nat  cat 
your  chasiisemeni  so  far  as  to  kill  him).  According  to  Dt.  21**^  ' 
a  son,  on  the  representation  of  his  father  that  he  was  intractable, 
might  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  elders  of  the  city ;  but  the 
more  refined  feeling  of  later  limes  revolted  against  this  procedure.* 
In  the  family  life  contemplated  by  Pr,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
a  father  would  ever  think  of  carrying  chastisement  to  the  point  of 
killing  his  son.  The  meaning  of  the  couplet  is  given  in  23*^.  — 
Bickell :  do  not  fancy  that  thou  could' st  kill  him,  a  violent  and 
inappropriate  emendation.  The  rendering  l€t  not  thy  soul  spare 
for  his  crying  (AV.)t  is  hardly  permitted  by  the  Hebrew. 

18.  Before  l^  i^-'  dripping  2  should,  perhaps,  be  mscrted.  — 14.  ]$  r^29i5^ 
prudent :  O  ap^Aj'eTai  (with  which  Lag.  compares  the  ^  rendenng  of  ^3r  in 
Gen.  48*0  takes  the  Heb.  word  as  =  11  wisely  adapted^  that  is,  given  in 
marriage  (and so  SJIT).  —  16.  The  couplet  occura  in  0  in  IS^  with  variations. 
— 16.  Bi.  changes  the  second  -y^it'  of  |g  to  ^-\»  to  avoid  repetition  (referring 
to  V.');  but  the  repetition  is  here  effective.  —  |^  i*3ti;  read  "yy^^  to  agree 
with  irb,  Kcth.  P7\  read  QerT  pr^\  —  IS.  %  \-^p.-i  ^h;  ®  (followed  by  5&)  Wf 
vjS/HF,  =  \"^*:^n  "^N,  from  ^cn  CJ%-)»  P'  Aram.  Kcn  negieet,  deipise  {Ijl^,)  ;  ACli 
=  %. — The  text  appears  to  be  corrupt,  but  no  satisfactory  emendation  offera 
Itself.    BL :  iroj  >*ipn  D-in  ^ki. 

19.  Text  and  translation  dotibtfuL 
The  Heb.  margin  reads  :  A  man  of  great  anger  pays  a  fine  (or, 

must  dear  a  penalty)  (oF|  he  who  pays  a  fine  is  very  angry),  fer^ 
(or,  but^  or,  in  truth)  if  thou  rescue ^  thou  must  do  so  again  (or, 
thou  wilt  increase).  In  first  cl  great  is  the  reading  of  the  Heb. 
margin ;  the  text  has  an  obscure  word,  variously  rendered  {stony. 


•  In  the  oldest  known  Semitic  material  there  is  no  mention  of  the  fether's  power 
of  life  and  death  over  the  son  ;  see  ihe  Sumerian  '"  Laws  relating  to  the  family  " 
(found  \n  Assurbanipal's  library,  and  probably  adopted  by  the  Assyrians),  io 
which  the  severest  punishn^ent  that  could  be  imfiicted  on  a  refractory  son  is  expul^ 
sion  from  ihe  father's  house.  But  the  law  in  Dt.  21 1^-1  i^  probably  a  modification 
of  an  earlier  Hebrew  reKuJation,  according  to  which  the  f;ither  had  the  power  of 
inflicting  death  {ct  Ex.  ai^^  i").  Cf.  W.  R.  Smilh,  /i^e/i^.  Sem.^,  pp.  59 f.  The 
power  of  life  and  dc^ilh  was  originally  incUided  in  the  Roman /atria /of esiaj, 

t  Following  medieval  Jewish  authorities* 
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hard,  rough,  fr^quenf) ,  Of  the  many  inlerpretations  offered  of 
second  cL  the  following  are  the  principal ;  If  thou  save  [thine 
enemy]  thou  wilt  add  [good  to  thyself]  *  ;  If  thou  save  [thy  son, 
by  moderate  chastisement],  thou  mayst  continue  [chastisement, 
and  so  educate  him  to  virtue]  f ;  If  thou  savx  [the  angry  man 
from  the  legal  penalty,  thine  interposition  is  useless],  thou  must 
do  it  again  [since  he  will  repeat  his  ofTence]  J  ;  If  thou  save  [the 
person  who  is  the  object  of  the  angry  man's  wTath],  thou  increas- 
est  [the  angry  man's  wrath],  §  These  interpretations  supply  a 
great  deal,  and  the  two  last  assume  (what  is  improbable)  that 
anger  is  a  finable  offence.  With  changes  of  text  we  may  read : 
The  more  he  sins,  the  more  he  adds  to  his  punishment  ||  ;  or,  [a 
man  who  is  fined  is  very  angry]  but  if  he  show  contempt  [of 
court],  he  has  to  pay  moreT;  but  such  details  of  legal  penalties 
(even  if  they  could  be  got  naturally)  are  out  of  place  in  this 
series  of  aphorisms.  The  text  appears  to  be  incurably  corrupt, 
and  there  is  perhaps,  in  addition,  a  dislocation. 


20,  21.  Hiimaii  counsel,  huntaa  and  divine  plani. 

20.  Hearken  to  counsel,  and  receive  instmction. 
That  thou  mayst  be  wise  in  future. 

21.  Many  arc  the  tlioughts  in  a  man's  mind, 
Bat  the  plan  of  Yahwch,  it  will  stand. 

20.  Contitiuous,  ternary,  or  qua  ternary- ternary  (possibly  binary- 
ternary).  On  counsd  ^n^  instfuction  see  notes  on  i^^;  they  are 
the  teaching  of  the  sages,  or  of  sagacious  persons  in  general,  and 
they  make  one  wise  in  all  affairs.  The  thought  may  be  simply 
the  commonsense  one  :  *^  take  advice  if  yon  would  act  sensibly — 
only  a  fool  refuses  to  take  advice,"  or  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  philosophical,  ideal  conception  of  wisdom  of  chs,  1-9.  In 
future  is  lit.  in  thine  afier-life  (RV,  thy  latter  end)^  an  expression 
which  generally  means  "the  end  of  life  "  (see  5*),  but  here,  from 
the  connection,  seems  to  signify  "  hereafter  [after  receiving 
instruction]  in  thy  life.*'     The  Syriac  reading  in  thy  ways  is^  per* 


•  Rashl.  t  Siwa.  Michaclii,  J  Berflwiiu.  RV.  «/. 

\  Sir.  Wild.  Slrack  quotes  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Eleatar  {Pttke  Atoik  4,  18)  :  "  do 
not  iry  to  »ootbe  thy  neighbor  vrhen  he  i»  angry,"  for  you  thereby  only  cxaspemte 
hinu  I  Syr.  Tai:g.  ^  Frankisnberg. 
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haps  better.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  couplet,  taken  as  an 
address  to  the  pupii»  refers  to  technical  teaching  and  promotion 
in  the  schools :  "  thou  art  now  only  a  beginner,  but  listen  to 
instruction,  and  thou  wilt  become  a  sage"  (Wild.).  —  21,  Ami* 
the  tic,  ternary.  Thoughts  =  refine  Horn  ^  designs;  plan  is  in  Heb, 
the  same  word  as  that  rendered  counsel  in  v.",  but  here  decision^ 
design  (regarded  as  the  result  of  deliberation).  The  absolutely 
wise  and  sure  divine  purpose  in  the  government  of  the  affairs  of 
men  is  contrasted  with  the  diversity  and  uncertainty  of  human 
plans  ;  cf^  16^*"*  20^  3*. 

22,   Form  and  sense  are  uncertain. 

Liti :  (he  desire  of  a  man  is  his  kindness,  and  a  poor  man  is 
be  tier  than  a  liar.  The  meaning  of  first  cl.  is  doubtful.  It  may 
be  taken  (with  objective  genitival  construction)  to  be:  "the 
desire  felt  toward  a  man  (our  regard  for  hira)  is  called  forth  by 
his  kindness**  (to  us  or  to  others),  but  this*  is  an  improbable 
translation  ;  or  **  that  which  is  desired  by  man  is  to  receive  kind- 
ness "  (Saad.),  or  **  man's  desire  and  joy  is  to  show  kindness,"  f 
both  of  which  are  doubtful  as  translations,  and  give  a  thought 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  tone  of  the  Book,  Many 
recent  expositors  t  render :  *'  a  man's  goodwill  is  his  kindness," 
that  is,  beneiicence  lies  in  the  intention  ;  but  the  Hek  word 
hardly  means  "goodwill  ** —  it  is  **  desire"  or  "the  thing  desired,"  § 
as  in  10"*  11^  13*^ ''^  ^  10*^  78*^  Gen.  5*,  and  never  elsewhere  in 
OT.  has  the  sense  of  "  intention."  And  further,  if  it  could  be 
held  to  have  that  sense  here,  the  form  of  the  Hek  sentence 
w^ould  still  be  hard  and  improbable.  None  of  these  translations 
establish  a  relation  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  couplet ;  the 
interpretation:  "the  essence  of  beneficence  is  the  intention ^ — a 
poor  man  who  would  give,  but  cannot,  is  belter  than  a  rich  man 
who  could  give,  but  lies  and  says  he  cannot  give  "  U  manifestly 
imports  into  the  text  what  does  not  exist  there. —  Grk.  (with 
change  of  text)  **  mercy  is  fruit  to  a  man,"  whence  Ew.  "a  man's 
gain  is  his  pious  love,"  and  so  a  poor  man  who  has  this  love  (Grk. 

•  RV,  matg.,  Rashi  and  other  medicva]  Jewish  eicposttOTi,  SchuH.  Noycs  ('*  thai 
whkit  makes  a  man  beloved"). 

t  Btjrthcau.  Zdck.  ^  Stadc,  Kamp.  Wild. 

I  Eucbel,  De.  Rcuss,  Now.  Str.,  and  so  RV.  i  De*  Str,  a/. 
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a  righteous  poor  man)  is  better  than  one  who  has  become  rich  by 
lying  (Grk.  a  rich  liar)  ;  this,  though  more  inleOigible  than  the 
Heb,,  is  still  forced.  It  would  give  a  better  sense  to  read  :  a 
man's  kindness  is  a  revenue  to  him,  that  is,  "kindness  is  good 
policy,''  but  the  Heb,  would  not  be  a  natural  form  of  expression 
for  this  thought.  The  I^t.  gets  the  doubtful  proposition  In  first 
cl:  *'a  needy  man  is  merciful/'  Hitzig,  taking  the  suggestion  of 
the  Grk.,  renders :  '*  from  the  revenue  of  a  man  is  his  kind  gift/* 
an  insignificant  truism.  Dyserinck,  changing  the  text  in  second 
cL  :  "  what  is  attractive  in  a  man  is  his  friend hness,  but  better 
rough  (or,  crabbed)  than  false  *' ;  but  the  interpretation  of  *'  the 
desire  of  a  man  "  as  =  "  what  is  desirable  in  a  man  '*  is  not  sup- 
ported by  OT.  usage.  —  The  second  ci  should  probably  read  :  an 
honest  poor  man  is  tetter  than  a  rich  iiar.  The  first  cl.  must  be 
left  untranslated,  as  affording  no  satisfactory  seme;  and  it  cannot 
be  brought  into  natural  connection  with  the  second  clause. 

23.  Piety  gives  safety 

The  fear  of  Yahweh  leads  to  life, 

•  Who  hopes  ii]  him »  will  be  un visited  by  bann. 

Synonymous.  Lit. :  the  fear  of  Yahweh  {tends)  to  Hfe^  and  he 
dwells  (or,  abides)  satisfied ^  he  itd/l  not  be  visited  by  etnL  The 
enallage  of  subject  in  the  Received  Text  is  harsh,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  style  of  Pr,  —  the  he  of  second  cL  has  no 
aulecedenlj  the  rendering  one  dwells  (De.  Zock,)  is  not  allow- 
able, but,  if  our  Heb.  text  be  retained,  this  form,  or  the  insertion 
of  "  to  man  "  in  first  cl.  or  the  explanation  "  he  who  has  it  dwells  " 
(RV.  and  most  recent  translators)  is  necessary  for  syntactical 
clearness ;  the  Heb.  text  is  m  bad  condition,  and  something  like 
the  emendation  al>ove  suggested  seems  necessary;  cf.  39*^  146*. 
Life  —  long  life  and  prosperity,  bestowed  by  God  as  reward  of 
obedience ;  see  notes  on  i*  ^  3".  On  dwell  see  note  on  X5**, 
Satisfied  =  content  {zf  tft  17^,  cf.  Pr.  30*  iff  16").  With  first  cL 
cf.  14^,  with  second  cL  cf  lo", 

34-20.  Sluf  gardf ,  mookera  of  parenta  and  of  truth,  perjirtrs. 

24.   The  luzy  man  dips  his  hand  into  the  dish^ 
And  will  not  bring  it  to  hi*  mouth. 
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35.  Smite  A  modEor,  and  the  igofwaiit  becomei  wbe. 

Reprare  a  man  of  leme,  and  he  faint  knowledge. 
96.  He  who  maltreats  his  frther  and  drhret  away  his  mother 

Is  a  SOB  who  acts  shamefully  and  diigracefiilljr. 
S7.   ?  i  He  who  ceases*  to  listen  to  mstmction 

cWiUt  wander  from  words  of  knowledge? 
38.  A  false  witness  scoffs  at  justice, 

And  the  month  of  the  wicked « ntteis*  iniqnity. 
29.   Penalties  are  prepared  for  scoffeni» 

And  stripes  for  the  backs  of  fools, 

84.  Continuous,  quaternaiy-teniaiy.     A 'humorous  and  sarcastic 
rebuke  of  laziness,  repeated,  with  variation  of  expression  in 
second  cl.,  in  26^.    Dips  is  in  the  Heb.  lit  hides  (RV.  buHeHk)  ; 
dish  occurs  in  2  K.  21^^  (and  nearly  the  same  Heb.  word  in  2  K. 
2"  2  C.  35")  ;  the  scene  is  a  meal,  and  the  method  of  eating  is 
Oriental  (cf.  Mk.  14*^).    The  verb  of  the  Heb.  {taman)  is  hardly 
appropriate  (Schult.  Bi.),  and  should  perhaps  be  changed   (to 
Mal^  dip).     The  last  word  of  first  cl.  is  rendered  or  read  vari- 
ously in  the  Anc.  Vrss. :  bosom  *  /  armpit^  ;  Rashi  reports  a  ren- 
dering s/if  in  a  garment  (=  bosom) ^  and  Gratz  suggests  garment. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  changing  the  reading  dish^ 
though  bosom  gives  a  good  sense.  —  25.  Antithetic,  quaternary  or 
ternary.     On  mocker  ( =  one  who  contemptuously  rejects  right 
teaching,  is  unteachable)   see  note  on   i*^.      Ignorant  =  simple^ 
moral  simpleton  (i*^).     The  morally  ignorant  man,  says  the 
proverb,  is  warned  when  bad  men  are  punished  —  it  is  an  intelli- 
gible object-lesson ;  a  wise  man  learns  in  a  more  rational  way,  by 
giving  heed   to  advice.  —  26.    Continuous,   binary-ternary.      In 
second  cl.  we  may  render :  who  is  vile  and  despicable  (Reuss),  or 
who  causes  shame  and  reproach  (RV.  De.,  cf.  29").     Cf.  10*  13* 
X  7*.     Nothing  is  said  of  the  punishment  of  the  unworthy  son ;  the 
old  laws  (Ex.  21"")  had  probably  at  this  time  fallen  into  desue- 
tude.—  Maltreats  is  probably  equivalent  to  drives  away.     The 
ton  here  seems  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property  in  his  father's 
lifetime ;  the  latter  is  presumably  decrepit,  the  care  of  the  property 
fidls  naturally  to  the  son,  whose  unfilial  conduct,  though  it  may  be 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  does  not  come  under  the  cogni- 

*  Grk.  Syr.,  and  so  some  medieval  Jewish  commentaton.  AV.  Bickell. 
t  Aq.  Sym.  Targ.  Lat 
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zance  of  the  law.  —  27.  Lit,  cease ^  my  s^n,  (0  Ihten  to  instruction^  io 
wander  from  the  ivords  of  knowledge.  The  saying  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  serious  exhortation,  =  **  cease  to  listen  to  that  sort  of 
teaching  which  will  cause  thee  to  wander/*  etc./  but  the  Heb. 
term  here  rendered  instruction  can  hardly  be  understood,  when 
used  without  an  adjective,  to  mean  anything  but  right  instruction, 
nor  has  it  any  other  meaning  elsewhere  in  Pr. ;  or  f  "  cease  to 
listen  to  [good]  instruction  in  order  (that  is,  if  thy  purpose  is,  or, 
if  the  result  for  thee  is  to  be)  to  wander,"  etc.,  but  such  an  exhor- 
tation ( ==  "better  not  hear  tlian  hear  and  not  obey  ")  is  foreign 
to  the  thought  of  Pr.,  which  elsewhere  divides  men  into  the  two 
classes,  those  who  hear  and  those  who  do  not  hear,  and  does  not 
deal  with  the  case  of  those  who  dally  with  leaching  or  seek  it  in 
sport  or  know  and  act  not  ( Wilde boer  refers  to  \jx,  12*'),  Ewald 
and  Retiss  regard  the  exhortation  as  ironical,  =  "  only  cease  to  hear, 
and  you  wiil  soon  wander,'*  etc.,  but  the  latter  thinks  such  a  form 
unexampled  in  Pr*  and  doubtftiL  The  grammatical  construction  of 
the  Hebrew,  also,  is  not  clear,  and  the  address  my  son  does  not  else- 
where  occyr  in  this  division  of  the  Book  ( 10^-22**).  The  text  must 
be  changed  either  as  in  the  translation  given  above,  or  so  as  to 
read  :  Cease ^  my  son,  to  hate  itistructionf  to  wander,  etc.,  or,  do 
not  cease,  my  son^  to  /is ten ^  etc.,  and  do  not  wander^  etc.  If  the 
second  or  third  reading  be  adopted,  the  couplet  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  chs.  1-9  (cf.  5*')  or  chs.  22^'-24^  (cf.  23^^).  —  28.  Syn- 
onymous,  quaternary  or  ternary.  False  is  lit.  wicked;  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  (Mial)  see  note  on  6"*.  The  scene  of  first  cL  is  a 
court  of  justice  (Ex.  20^*  Lev.  5*),  and  the  second  c!.,  from  the  par- 
allelism, is  to  be  so  understood  :  the  wcked  witness  inflicts  injury 
by  false  statements ;  the  iniquity  is  the  harm  done  by  the  perjurer 
not  to  his  own  soul  (so  the  Grk.),  but  lo  the  legal  rights  of  others. 
Instead  of  Heb,  gjjlps  down,  read  titters  (see  i**  15^  i^  59^'*^  78'). 
Cf.  6**  14**  25'* — 29.  Synonymous,  ternary.  J^nalties,  lit  judg- 
ments ^  a  term  which  occurs  only  in  the  plu.,  and  js  found  elsewhere 
only  in  Ez.  and  later  parts  of  Ex.  Num.  Chr. ;  a  change  of  one 
letter  of  the  Heb,  gives  rods{^o  the  Grk.),  which  offers  an  cxacter 
parallelism  to  the  stapes  of  second  cl    On  scoffers  (to  which  fools 

*  Saad.  SchulL  Str.  f  OetiDger,  Dc  Now, 
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is  here  equivalent)  see  note  on  i^.    The  punishment  spoken  of  is 
that  inEicted  by  men. 

Ift.  Kcthib  ^-^j,  with  which  Arab.  ^*ii  stony ^  hard  may  be  compared  (Ew. 
explains  it  by  Arab.  '^"J^  Jrequfnl^  but  the  ititercbange  of  t  and  "i  is  improbable). 
The  stem  *7"iJ  in  this  sense  may  be  fwund  in  '•■^j  ht  (originally,  perhaps,  pthbU^ 
Schult.  tf/.),  but  AS  the  adj.  does  nut  elsewhere  ticcur  in  North-Semitic,  the 
Qeri  Nij  (so  B)  seems  preferable.  For  jg  "'Xn  and  *pTs  Frank,  proposes  f*** 
and  ID'.  —  Jg"*  appears  to  be  corrupt,  but  a  satisfactory  emendation  is  difficult. 
—  SM.  15  ir^-^nKn;  &  irn-^Kj,  perhaps  to  be  ati opted.  — 2S.  )Q  r>i«'  ;  0  Ko^Hrdt, 
whence  Ew.  and  iii,  emend  to  rKa."^  revenut :  kindness  may  be  said  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  but  cannot  be  called  revenue,  -^on  is  not  **  pious  love  ** 
(Ew.),  but  general  benevolence  and  fnendliness.  —  In  **  @  supplies  the  sug- 
gested adjectives. — 23.  R''  ?^;  par  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  expression.  An 
intelligible  reading  of  **  would  be:  jr»  -^p^"  *^3  v^y  '^?^*  the  same  thought  is 
expressed  in  29**^,  with  njj  instead  of  "i3C.  — S4,  JIJ  rnVx;  0  tibXircv  accords 
with  the  verb  of  g,  t':^,  and  is  perhaps  a  guess  induced  by  this  verb.  The 
noun  in  |^  is  more  pertinent  (fur  why  should  a  man  take  hts  hand  from  hi^ 
bosom  in  order  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth?),  and  the  verb  should  perhaps  be 
changed  to  *?22*^ — 28.  J5  "^^tc;  Cr.  '^yz  ijtcts^  to  secure  exacter  paraUelism 
with  ma^,  or,  as  he  wTites  it,  n-v3c.  —  27.  65:  nji  for  |g  :n)J*,  and  y^  for 
3B  '^P;  H:  do  n&i  (fase  ,  ,  ,  and  iff  not  ipwrant  etc.;  %%\  cease^  my  soft, 
and  hear  .  ,  .  and  ikoH  wili  not  u^ntidtr  etc.  The  Heb»  fonn  is  doubtful;  we 
may  insert  the  neg.  with  IL,  or  write  Hjt*  for  |S^  r-ir,  or,  omitting  *J3,  read  "^-^n 
and  T%r:»^  for  J^  '^-'n  and  rj;r'^. — 88^  |5  ^7^*'3  1";  <5  ^  fy^uti^ws  irai^a 
a^/xn^,  =  'D  p  3^>  (Lag.)*  — JB  j7>3^;  FraUk.,  better,  p2\  —  2d.  ft  ooctf; 
^  ^fl"Ti7ff,  s  0^3*,  perb.  better. 


ZX.  L  Folly  of  drinking  to  excess. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  mead  is  a  brawler, 
Whoever  is  overtaken  thereby  is  not  wise. 


I 


Extensive,  quaternary-  (or,  binary-)  ternary.  The  sense  is  ;  it  is 
not  prudent  or  sensible  to  indulge  to  excess  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
or:  one  thus  overtaken  (that  is,  dnink)  does  not  in  this  condi- 
tion behave  or  act  wisely.  I  Vine  (yayin)  is  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape;  of  mead  (RV,  sir&ng  drink)  all  that  appears  from 
OT,  is  that  it  was  intoxicating  (Isa.  28"),  and,  in  the  later  legisla- 
tion (Lev.  10")  forbidden  to  priests,  that  it  was  a  coiiimon  bev- 
erage of  the  people  in  the  religious  feasts  of  the  preexilic  time 
(Dt.  14^),  and  that  Nazirites  (and  probably  also  the  Rechabites, 
Jer.  35)   abstained  from  it   (not  ou  account  of  its  intoxicating 
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qualities,  but  because  they  represented  the  old  pastoral  life,  and 
rejected  agricultural  novelties).  It  is  not  improbable  thai  il  was 
the  fermented  juice  of  fruits  (other  than  grapes),  such  as  the 
pomegranate  (cf.  Cant.  8*)  and  the  date.*  Mocker ^  scoffing  at  all 
things  good  and  true  ;  hrawkf\  violent,  !oud,  uncontrolled.  Hie 
drink  is  creditt^d  with  the  characteristics  which  it  produces  in 
men.  Is  overtaken^  lit  reils  (Isa-  28^),  is  in  toxica  Ud  (cf.  5**)  ; 
the  rendering  errs  (RV.)  or  is  deceived  (AV.)  is  possibie,  but  less 
appropriate. 

2.  Eoyal  anger. 

The  wrath  of  a  king  is  like  the  roar  of  a  lion. 
He  who  t  angers '  him  sins  against  himself. 

Comparison  and  its  explanation,  quaternary-ternnry^  IVratk  of^ 
lit,  ferror  <»/,  =  *UeiTor  inspired  by*';  Grk.  threat  is  formaUy  a 
more  appropriate  expression  —  the  lion's  roar  is  properly  an  illus- 
tration of  an  uiier.mce  of  the  king;  the  Heb,  means  to  say  :  the 
terror  produced  by  an  angry  king  \z  as  great  as  that  produced  by 
the  roar  of  a  lion.  The  translation  angers  follows  the  Grk.  ;  the 
Heb.  IS  rather  is  angry  with  (RV.  niarg.)-  Instead  oi  himsetf  ^t 
may  render  his  own  life  {ne/esh^  soul).  For  sins  agaimi  we 
should  perhaps  read  harms^  as  in  8*.      Cf.  16"  19^. 

3.  Folly  of  strife. 

)t  is  iin  honor  for  a  man  to  keep  aloof  from  itrife, 
Only  foots  arc  quarrelsome^ 

Antithetic,  quaternary -hi  nary.  The  second  cl.  reads  lit. :  tui 
rt^ery  fool  is  quarrehome  (or,  quarrels^  RV.,  will  be  quarret/ing). 
On  the  word  here  rendered  gnar/e/ste  notes  on  17^*  18*. 

4.  Sloth  produces  no  bread. 

In  the  autumn  the  iluggard  does  not  plough. 

And  therefore  in  harvest  he  looks  in  vain  (for  a  crop). 

Continuous,  ternary*  Atttumn  is  here  particularly  the  season, 
following  the  last  ingathering  of  crops,  when  the  ground  is  to  be 


•  Our  wor^s  iugar,  tacchar'me  prob.iMy  h*ive  Ihc  same  stem  as  I  he  Heb,  Irrin 
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prepatcd  for  sowing  (the  season  of  the  ''former"  or  "eaitj** 
nun),  beginning  in  October  and  lasting  four  or  five  months ;  the 
Heb.  term  is,  however,  generally  used  for  the  colder  half  of  the 
year  (Gen.  8**  Am.  3"  ^  74*^)  as  opposed  to  the  warmer  hatf 
which  includes  harvest-time  and  suroma.  The  harvest  begins  in 
April  (bariey)  and  lasts  till  September  (grapes).  The  rendering 
fy  reason  of  Uu  winier  (RV.)  ox  of  tiu  cold  (Lat.)  is  improbable 
—  the  sluggard  is  deterred  not  by  cold,  but  by  laziness ;  from  tk£ 
beginning  of  autumn  on  (De.  Str.)  is  possible,  but  less  natoral 
than  in  autumn.  Looks  in  tfain,  lit  asks  and  there  is  noMng; 
he  seeks  food  from  his  fields,  but,  owing  to  his  neglect,  there  is 
none;  the  rendering  begs  (or,  shall  beg^  Lat.  RV.)  is  inappro- 
priate—  the  man's  slothfiilness  would  not  prevent  his  being 
helped  by  his  neighbors,  especially  in  the  plentifiil  and  joyous 
time  of  harvest 

6.  8hr0wdnesB  disooven  plans. 

The  purpose  in  a  man's  mind  is  deep  water, 
But  a  man  of  sagacity  will  draw  it  out 

Continuous,  quaternary-ternary.  A  man's  real  thought,  the  prov- 
erb says,  is  hard  to  fathom,  but  may  be  discovered  by  one  who 
knows  how  to  sound  the  mind.  Purpose  is  counsel,  plan,  the 
result  of  deliberation ;  mind  is  lit  heart;  deep  water  (plu.  in  the 
Heb.)  is  the  symbol  of  something  hard  to  exhaust  or  apprehend. 
The  figure  is  that  of  a  mass  of  water  which  has  to  be  drawn  from 
a  well  or  reservoir;  the  deeper  the  water  the  harder  the  task. 
The  allusion  is  to  men's  disposition  to  conceal  their  plans.  A 
clever  man  will  discover  a  plan  by  shrewd  inquiries  and  guesses. 
The  proverb  has  no  moral  content.  See  i8\  in  which  our  first  cL 
occurs  with  words  for  purpose^  and  mouth  for  mind. 

6.  Sarity  of  real  friendship. 

Many  men  profess  friendship. 

But  a  trustworthy  man  who  can  find  ? 

Antithetic,  ternary.  The  first  line  is  lit. :  many  men  proclaim 
every  one  his  kindness  (or,  many  a  man  proclaims  his  kindness) ^ 
=  "  professions  of  willingness  to  be  helpful  are  frequent,"  with 
4ie  implication  that  such  professions  are  firequently  hoUow  —  it 
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is  not  easy  to  find  a  man  trustworthy  or  faithftd^  one  who  can 
be  relied  on  for  sympathy  and  aid  in  time  of  stress.* — The  text 
has  also  been  rendered  :  many  a  man  meets  a  man  of  kintiness 
(or,  a  man  wka  is  kind  to  /ti'm),  taking  kntd  in  the  sense  of 
**  kind  in  words  only/*  or  '*  kind  in  occasional  matters  "  (with  the 
implication  that  the  friendliness  does  not  go  far).t  The  general 
sense  in  this  translation  is  the  same  as  that  given  above,  but  the 
meaning  attached  to  kimttiess  is  hardly  permitted  by  the  Hebrew 

—  the  word  means  **  real  kindliness."  The  same  general  sense 
also  is  given  by  the  rendering  (which  involves  a  slight  departure 
from  our  Heb.  text)  :  many  a  man  is  catied  Mnd^X  in  which  the 
antithesis  is  direct  and  natural  Either  this  translation  or  the  one 
here  adopted  gives  a  satisfactory  form  to  the  couplet. 

7-11.   Eectitade  of  conduct.  ^  Single  sentences  (partial  par- 
allelism in  v."). 

7.  A  man  of  probity  ancj  right cousnesi  — 
Happy  are  his  children  after  him ! 

8.  A  king  who  ail*  on  the  jurlgmcnl'Seat 
Winnows  all  evil  with  hii  cyca. 

9.  Who  can  »ay :  *'  I  have  made  my  heart  clean, 
1  am  pure  from  sin  ^'  ? 

10.  Divers  weights,  divers  measures. 
Abomination  to  Vahweh  arc  ihey  both, 

11.  1  Even  a  child  >  'is  known  by  hi$  deecisi 
According  as  his  conduct  is  gotnl  or  *  bad** 

7»  Ternary.  Lit.  one  wha  walks  in  his  probity  as  a  righteous 
man.  llie  expressions  in  probity  and  righteous  are  to  be  taken 
together  as  hendiadys.  The  term  probity  (Ut.  per/ectness^  integ- 
rity) signifies  hearty  conformity  to  divine  and  human  law,  not  abso- 
lute sinlessness  (cf.  v*)  ;  see  2^  lo'*  19*  Job  4"  ^  26*  101*,  and  cf. 
the  adj.  in  Dt.  iS»*  Job  i»  ^  37^  Pr.  2^  28'*  29**'  aL  Instead  of 
righteous  we  may  translate  hy  just  —  each  of  these  terms  here 

—  peffeet.  The  first  line  may  also  (but  not  so  well)  be  rendered  : 
the  righteous  man  walks  in  his  probity  (or,  in  probity), — ^The 
second  cl.  states  the  common  OT.  doctrine  of  the  heritability  of 
blessing  for  good  conduct;    see,  on  the  other  side,  Job  2i*"" 

•  So  Saad.  Ew.  RV,  a/.        f  He.  Renss,  Wild.  «/*        X  Sy.  Tat^»  t-<«.  Kamp. 

ac 
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^  i7'V_8.  Ternary.  The  Oriental  king  (like  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  or  clan)  acted  personally  as  jiuige ;  cf.  2  Siim.  15^  i  K.  3* 
ls3L  11*-*^  72*  (so  also,  for  ex,,  the  Califs  of  Bagdad).  The  king 
(who  is  assymed  to  be  just,  see  note  on  16***')  imnnows  all 
causes  with  his  eyes,  personally  examines  all  claims  and  charges, 
sifts  the  evidence,  especially  sifts  and  exposes  all  crime  and 
injustice.  The  verb  of  second  cK  may  also  mean  scatters  (RV), 
=  dissipates,  destroys ;  btit  the  other  sense  accords  with  the 
expression  with  his  eyes,  and  is  supported  by  the  use  of  the  verb 
in  v.",  —  9.  Ternary- binary.  A  declaration  of  human  moral 
imperfectness.  Such  a  belief  ras  doubtless  coeval  with  ethical 
reflection  in  Israel  (Gen.  3  I^a,  0^),  being  a  necessary  result  of 
observation.  In  the  eariier  literature  (down  to  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  B.C.)  it  is  taken  for  granted  without  formal  statement. 
The  distinct  recognition  of  sinfulness  as  an  element  of  human 
nature  begins  to  afjpear  in  Ezekiel  {18.  33),  and  the  formulation 
of  the  view  is  found  in  philosophical  or  reflective  writings  and 
utterances  (i  K.  8**  Job  V^'*^  14*  [apparently  an  interpolation] 
^  51**'*  130'  EccL  7*^) ;  in  the  Psalier  we  have  only  two  or  three 
occurrences  of  the  general  affirmation,  the  reference  in  [j/  14''  and 
similar  passages  being  (as  the  context  indicates)  to  the  enemies 
of  pious  Israel  The  two  conceptions,  universal  sinfulness  (v.*) 
and  the  possibility  of  practical  perfectness  (v.'),  were  held 
together,  without  attempt  to  harmonize  them  logically  —  they 
furnish  the  raw  material  of  later  theological  dogma  ;  in  our  Book 
of  Job  the  hero  is  pronounced  perfect  by  God  (Job  i*),  yet  is 
charged  with  sin  not  only  by  Elihu  (Job  34'  ®)  but  also  appar- 
ently  by  God  himself  (Job  40").  There  is,  in  OT,,  no  refer- 
ence of  human  peccability  to  the  event  described  in  Gen.  3. — 
10.  Binary.  See  11^  20-'  Am.  8^  Dt.  25'^^"  Ez.  45'^  and,  for 
second  line,  17^-*;  cf.  BS,  26*,  and  vj^  below.  —  11.  Ternary, 
The  Ileb.  reads :  a/s0  (or,  even)  fy  his  deeds  a  child  is  (or, 
fnakes  himsetf)  knmvn^  whether  his  work  be  pure  or  right.  The 
initial  particle  here  qualifies  either  the  expression  hy  his  deeds ^  or 
the  whole  clause ;  in  the  former  case  it  introduces  a  contrast 
between  deeds  and  something  else  (conceivably,  wonls)  as  mark 
of  character,  but  of  such  other  thing  there  is  no  trace  j  in  the 
latter  case  it  contrasts  this  clause  with  some  utheii  but  there  is  do 
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Other  with  which  it  stands  in  contrast-  The  natural  suggestion  is 
that  the  emphasis  is  on  child ^  and  the  position  of  the  particle  must 
be  changed  so  that  it  shall  quaUfy  this  word.  Even  a  young  child, 
the  sense  is,  shows  character  by  conduct ;  the  suggestion  is  that 
conduct  is  always  the  test  of  character  (Mt.  7®'),  and  that  training 
must  begin  early.  In  second  cL  the  form  of  the  Heb,  implies  an 
antithesis,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  read  bad  instead  of  right: 
whether  the  child's  conduct  be  good  or  bad,  in  either  case  it 
indicates  his  character  The  translation  good  and  right  (Lat,) 
gives  up  the  antithesis.  The  rendering  ti^en  in  play  (Ew,)  is  not 
supported  by  Heb.  usage,  and  the  sense /*^/^//,  dissemble  (Gen.  42^) 
for  the  verb  of  first  cL  is  here  inappropriate.  The  rendering 
whether  his  actions  [hereafter]  will  be  pure  etc.  is  syntactically 
improbable.  In  chs.  1-9  of  Pr.  child  is  used  of  mature  young 
manhood,  in  chs.  10-31  it  signifies  a  person  under  the  coatrol  of 
parents,  living  (unmarried)  in  the  father's  house. 


XX.  2.  For  S  ^-'*f  Frank,  suggests  T7in\  cf.  the  «tJ?T  of  19I*.  —  *i3;nn  else- 
where -=.  to  be  (or,  hfccme)  angry  wiih  ;  the  Vres*  take  it  here  as  m  provoke^ 
ami  it  may  be  so  poetically  used,  iti  a  sense  for  which  we  might  expect  Piel, 
but  this  fttrni  is  not  fuund  with  iuch  a  meaning;  a  reading  3V^C,  as  in  v,**, 
is  here  improbable.  Hi.  conjectures  T^3;7rr,  denom.  Tiphel  from  the  late 
(Targumic)  "»3;n  f^nger^  but  such  a  verb  does  n  t  occur.  P<>ssibly  we  should 
read  D*?':  (cf.  Dt.  32'^*).  After  vr^n  the  object  sinned  against  is  elsewhere 
mirodiiccd  by  a  or  ^7\  V^  'W^"i  he  ^vka  misses  me  appears,  indeed,  to  show 
that  a  direct  object  is  possible,  but  we  should  perhaps  here  adopt  the  reading 
of  that  passage  li'sj  O.n  (so  Lag.  Gr);  otherwise  1  should  be  inserted  before 
^.i»CJ;  m  is  supported  by  6SC1L.  —  3,  6  a-irwfTp4<pt99ai,  —  Diy  turn  away  from  ^ 
a  good  reading;  |^,  from  2.r^  or  r^3:%  is  more  vigorous;  H  sepurat  se  ;  C  =  38» 
$k  trans,  /t;  put  t^wny  strife.  — ^4.  The  Prep,  p  may  indicate  the  lime  at  which 
tornething  is  done,  —  5.  The  reading  X67M  (=  jB  ^K)  of  H-P  tog.  147  a/., 
instead  of  the  jtfoi^XiJ  of  Codd.  U^A,  is  regarded  by  I-ag,  and  Baumg.  as 
original,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  have  been  a  correction  of  the  latter. 
If  this  view  be  correct^  the  word  presents  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  preser* 
vation  of  an  original  reading  by  cursive  MSS,  Bui  at  most  it  can  only  be 
looked  on  as  probable;  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  ^ouXiJ  into  X^oj,  or  of 
an  indepcmknt  rendering  of  the  Heb.  by  the  latter  term,  mu&t  l>c  admitted. 
^^6.  li^  J?  C">  omit  tbc  suff,,  which  may  be  scribal  insertion  from  following  v 
— ^R  **'^.''';  €5  rf^ioi^,  =  V.  —  B.  jQ  ■!'»*•.;  ^  ^hn  tfmmoi/rat,  -r  Pass.  .*n>c, 
which  Gr,  adopts  with  the  sense  fastiiiio  ftt,  —  10.  ©,  interpreting :  ^rd^fmv 
fi4ya  cil  tuKpdp,  —  ©^  nere,  vanning  from  J5»  gives  the  order  of  couplets  as 
▼.***  iwt.«^.  the  order  of  ]Q  is  given  in  m  23.    The  reason  for  the  diflcr- 
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enoe  h  not  appMeat;  bol  ■•  there  it  no  logical  ewmectkm  between 
•cddent  or  icribel  caprfce  miglit  easily  vary  the  order. — 11.  Transpose  u  to 
ttand  before  -\7^  and  for  "«h  read  yan. — 1,  Bt  omit  the  aeoond  aic. — ME 
refer  ^r  to  i^h  and  "«h  to  i^s,  which  does  not  rdieve  the  syntactical  difficolty. 

12-14.  lbiL*i  IkedtiM  the  gift  of  Sod.    Jntanibej,  hmmtf. 

12.  The  hcariag  ear,  the  seeing  eye — 
Yahweh  has  made  them  both. 

13.  Lore  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty; 

Open  thine  eyes,  and  thoa  wilt  have  plenty  of  brend. 

14.  "Bad,  bad!"  says  the  buyer; 

Bat  when  he  is  gone,  then  he  boasts. 

12.  Continuous,  quaternary-  (or,  binary-)  ternary.  Hearing  and 
sight  here  stand  for  all  man's  fiumlties — all,  says  the  proverb,  are 
the  creation  and  gift  of  God.  The  suggestion  is  that  he  is  greater 
than  they,  that  he  watches  them,  and  that  they  must  be  used  m 
obedience  to  him.  Cf.  ^  94'. — 13.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit. 
^n  .  .  .  have  plenty  (or,  be  saied  with),  two  Imperatives,  the 
first  stating  the  condition,  the  second  stating  the  result — a  com- 
mon construction  in  Hebrew. — Instead  of  dread  we  may  ^xffood; 
the  same  term  means  for  the  pastoral  Arabs  meat^  and  for  the 
agricultural  Hebrews  bread.  — 14.  Continuous,  quaternary-ter- 
nary. A  trick  of  trade.  The  purchaser  disparages  the  ware, 
beats  down  the  seller,  and  boasts  of  his  cleverness. 

15-18.  Wisdom,  fraud. 

15.  Store  of  gold  and  wealth  of  corals 

And  precious  vessels  —  (all  this)  are  wise  lips. 

16.  Take  his  garment  —  he  is  surety  for  another ! 
For  another  hold  him  in  pledge ! 

17.  Sweet  to  a  man  is  bread  gained  by  fraud, 

But  afterwards  his  mouth  will  be  filled  with  gravel. 

18.  « Arrange  >  thy  plans  by  counsel, 
Carry  on  war  under  advice. 

15.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Wealth  is  abundance ;  wise  lips  is 
lit.  lips  of  knowledge  ;  the  Heb.  has  sing,  a  precious  vessel.  The 
syntactical  order  is  not  certain,  but  the  translation  here  given,  in 
which  the  three  first  expressions  all  describe  wise  lips^  is  the  most 
natural.    The  couplet  is  sometimes  rendered  in  antithetic  form : 
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ttore^  etc.,  but  (or,  )r/)  Up$  of  kmrwltd^e  arc  a  precious  vessel,  but 
this  leaves  first  cl.  syntactically  suspended,  and  the  resultant  sense 
either  suggests  that  a  precious  vessel  is  more  valuable  than  gold 
and  corals  ("  gold  etc.  is  valuable,  get  wise  lips  "  etc.),  or  puts 
wisdom  and  gold  together  as  similar  values  ("gold  etc.  is  valu- 
able, and  wise  lips  [also]  are  valuable  '*)  ;  neither  of  these  state- 
ments is  probable.  Most  expositors  render :  there  is  g&id  etc., 
but  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  precious  vessel  (or,  jewel).  In  this 
translation  the  antithetic  form  makes  a  difficulty,  as  above,  and 
the  expression  **  there  is  gold  etc."  is,  in  the  connection,  strange, 
feeble,  and  syntactically  loose.  Possibly  the  text  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  give  a  comparison  like  those  of  3'*  '^  8^^  —  On 
corals  (RV.  rubies^  or  corals,  or  pearls)  see  note  on  3".  Vessels 
are  articles  of  household  furniture,  sometimes  made  of  precious 
metals,  sometimes  ornamented  with  precious  stones  (see  Gen. 
24"^^  Ex.  3^  Ji'  **) ;  the  Heb.  word  is  also  used  for  articles  of  per- 
sonal adornment,  as  of  a  bride  (Isa.  61^"),  comprising  jewels  and 
similar  ornaments.  — 18.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.  for  (or» 
when)  he  is  surety  etc. ;  in  second  cL  the  Heb.  text  has  plu. 
others  (or,  strangers),  the  margin  fem.  sing,  a  strange  woman 
( ^  **  another  man's  wife  **)  ;  the  latter  reading  is  less  probable 
from  the  parallelism,  which  also  favors  niasc.  singular.  —  The 
couplet  (which  occurs  again  in  27*^)  is  an  exclamation  of  con- 
temptuous rebuke  :  **  he  has  been  foolish  enough  to  become 
responsible  for  another  mao*s'debt  —  hold  him  to  accoont,  exact 
the  legal  penalty  t  '*  The  garment,  commonly  given  as  security 
(Dt.  24'*^^'),  could  be  taken  by  the  creditor  if  the  debt  was  not 
paid.  —  In  second  cl.  we  should  perhaps  translate  :  hold  it  (the 
garment) J  for,  though  the  person  might  be  pledged  for  debt  (Neh. 
S"*) ,  the  reference,  as  first  cL  suggests,  is  rather  to  the  garment ; 
hold  him  in  pledge  may,  however,  he  understood  to  mean  not 
**hold  his  person  as  security,"  but  **  hold  him  to  account  as  secu- 
rity."— ^Un  the  xtnn  another  see  note  on  2*".  — 17.  Antithetic, 
ternary.  Lit.  bread  of  fraud  (or,  deceit) .  Gratfel  is  a  mass  of 
small  particles  (Uim.  3^*),  here  perhaps  earth  or  sand.  Pleasure 
fraudulently  gained,  says  the  couplet,  is  not  lasting ;  cf.  10*  2^^ 
Job  20""^*.  — 18.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  necessity  of  consul- 
tation and  deliberation  in  all  proceedings  ;  the  thought  is  substaji- 
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tially  identical  with  that  of  24*.  Counsel  is  the  advice  of  wise 
persons.  The  first  cL  in  the  Heb.  is  declarative  :  plans  are 
arranged  by  counsel^  to  the  form  of  which  the  second  cL  may  be 
assimilated  by  reading  :  and  by  (or,  under)  advice  war  is  carried 
on.  But  it  is  better  to  understand  the  couplet  as  an  injunction, 
and  assimilate  first  cl.  to  second  cl.,  with  the  sense  :  "  when  thou 
formest  plans  or  earnest  on  war,  do  it  under  skilful  guidance" 
(with  the  advice  of  able  counsellors,  statesmen,  and  generals). 
In  any  case  war  is  spoken  of  as  a  common  incident  of  life ;  nothing 
is  said  of  its  moral  accompaniments  or  its  desirableness  or  unde- 
sirableness.  Cf.  21"  24*  Ecc.  3®  Lu.  14".  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  taking  war  to  refer  to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  such 
as  legal  processes,  and  similar  conflicts  (Frank.)  ;  in  the  Psalms 
(27'  35*  120'  tf/.)  terms  relating  to  war  are  doubtless  sometimes  to 
be  understood  figuratively,  but  such  can  hardly  be  the  sense  here. 
On  plans  and  direction  see  notes  on  6*®  i*. 

19-21.  Gossip,  filial  impiety,  unjust  acquisition. 

19.  A  talebearer  reveals  secrets  — 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  a  gossip. 

20.  He  who  curses  father  or  mother, 

His  lamp  will  go  out  in  midnight  darkness. 

21.  Property  got  prematurely  at  first 
Will  in  the  end  not  be  blessed. 

19.    Developed  thought,  quaternary-   (or,  binary-)  ternary.      On 
the  terms  in  first  cl.  see  the  substantially  identical  first  cl.  of  n'^. 
—  Gossip  is  lit.  one  who  opens  ivide  his  lips,  as  in  13^  (where,  how- 
ever, the  Heb.  verb  is  diiTerent)  ;  the  Heb.  expression  would  ordi- 
narily mean  foolish  of  lips,  which  might  possibly  be  understood  as 
=  "gossip,"  but  it  is  easier  to  take  the  Partcp.  in  the  sense  of 
"  opening,"  or  else  change  the  text.     Luther  false  mouth  and  AV. 
him  that fla tie reth  (marg.  enticeth)  with  his  lips  are  incorrect ;  RV. 
openeth  wide  his  lips.  —  20.    Single  sentence,  ternary  or  ternary- 
quaternary.    In  the  old  law  the  punishment  for  cursing  a  parent  is 
death  (Ex.  21^'  Lev.  2o'*,  and  cf.  Dt.  27''') ;  the  reference  here  is  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  barbarous  imi)iety  (so  30^' )  ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  old  law  was  in  force  in  later  times  —  the  j)unish- 
ment  for  the  offence  in  qtiestion  was  rather  social,  as  now,  and  such 
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is  the  point  of  view  of  the  Wtsdom  books  ;  cf  BS.  3^',  and  see  in 
BS.  (7*)  the  moral  motive  urged  for  honormg  parents  (another 
motive  is  given  in  Ex,  20''').  The  old  legal  control  of  children 
was  gradually  replaced  by  the  control  of  the  family  and  of  society. 
—  Alidm'ghi  darkness  is  lit.  ///<?  pupil  of  darkness^  =  deepest  dark- 
ness; on  pupa  (of  the  eye)  see  note  on  7*".  On  the  meaning  of 
the  expression  his  lamp  wiii  go  out  see  note  on  13'.  —  21.  Single 
sentence,  ternary,  or  ternary-binary.  Iniilead  q{  property^  we  may 
render  inheritance^  property  which  comes  to  one  from  one's 
father  (cf.  17*  19*^)  ;  the  more  general  reference  is  the  more 
probable.  Got  pre  mu  fit  rely  (one  word  in  the  Hifb.)  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  Heb.  margin,  which  is  adopted  by  most  recent  expos- 
itors ;  the  verb  means  ta  act  hastily^  precipitately^  and  (if  this 
reading  be  accepted)  the  suggestion  here  is  that  the  man  accu- 
mulates wealth  unfairly  (or  that  the  heir  does  not  wait  to  receive 
his  inheritance  in  due  course  of  nature,  bot  obtains  it  prematurelyj 
by  foul  means) ;  no  blessing,  the  proverb  declares,  will  attend  prop- 
erty so  acquired,  Saadia,  referring  the  couplet  to  the  impious  son 
of  the  preceding  couplet :  hii  inheritance  will  be  full  of  trouble. 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  of  the  Heb.  text  is  doubtful :  Schult. : 
(an  inheritance  on  which)  rests  the  eurse  of  niggardliness \  Ew. :  is 
cursed;  Q€\g^x  \  full  grown  ;  modern  lexicons  :  is  loathed,  disgust- 
ing, abominable  (cf.  Zech.  11*),  that  is  (if  this  reading  be  here 
adopted),  because  obtained  by  foul  means.  The  marginal  read- 
ing here  adopted,  which  is  that  of  the  Anc,  Vrss,,  appears  to  yield 
the  more  satisfactory  sense.  —  In  the  end  refers  to  the  final  out- 
come of  the  man's  wealth  (sec  note  on  5*),  perhaps  with  conno- 
tation of  divine  retribution. 


18,  J8  ^^7;  €S  jfaraXaXc?*-,  for  which  Jftg.  compurcB  17*  BS»  19^;  Lag. 
refers  lu  ^  loi^  where  jt  =  a  form  of  the  stem  |:»^, — ^  J^h^^  is  by  *iUxic 
dcrivtd  from  en  ,  and  =  ihaU  he  expeUeii  (or,  deprived) ^  by  others  taken  afl 
metaplastic  foriiintion  from  :*"'  to  he  poor  ;  better,  perhaps,  as  Hof,  of  :*"*. — 
14,  *"  is  reference  of  the  action  to  the  personality  of  the  grammatical  jmhjcct, 
the  so-called  ethical  Dative.  —  J^  ^m;  Gr.  *•'!',  —  **'^  houghi  rAeop^  from  *?n, 
—  V,**-'"  are  wanting:  m  ®:  they  are  supplied,  from  0,  in  S<^  23.  t^g,  253. 
260,  The  omission  is  probaljly  conne^:ted  with  the  fact  that  our  v.**-^  are 
placed  after  our  v*,  but  the  origin  t*l  the  change  1*  uncertain;  there  is  nothing 
in  v.^**-^^  to  cast  doubt  on  their  genuineness,  —  1&  fl  air  f  \.  Gr,  'tD  '*r'\  On 
Mr*  see  nole  on  S^^ ;   il  is  better  to  take  it  here  as  noun,  but  il  is  possible  to 
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\i  as  verb,  — 16.   The  Inipv.  n,iS  is  found  elsewhere  only  Ex.  ag* 
Ei,  37'*.  —  R  ^i;    Gr.  "i**^,  as  in  6*,  which  ii  i.ltowabIe,  but  apparently  not 
nece&sary;   for  noun  without  Prep,  after  3-»j?  $ce  ll^*  27'*.  —  K  a-^-^ij,  Q  n-«-»3j; 
read  sing,  inasc,  njj,  —  n^an  might,  so  far  as  lis  form  is  concerned,  be  Impv, 
or  Perf.;  the  latter  would  be  possible  only  in  the  sense  ke  has  pledged  (paral- 
lel to  3"^7)i  which  does  not  eUe where  occur;   as  Impv.  it  is  to  be  taken  as 
Qal,  not  OS  Picl  (Konig),  which  would  =  i/ywrir.  — 17.   J^  "^nH;    Gr,  ^r-^nn 
(see  23*^),  unnecessary.  — 18.   For  S  Impv.  nr;  we  might,  to  secure  com* 
plctcr  parallelism,  rcail  Infin.  (so  Bi,)i  ^^  ^i^*  Impf.  (so  apparently  S^l^)t 
but  it  is  better  to  change  |Q  pn  to  Hif.  Impv.  17^.  — 19.   Jl  nrb;   ^  jj'ib'S 
intittJ,  —  Piel   of  nPD^   here   hardly   appropriate;     B,   similarly,    Awarmmtx 
Sb  T3T*C  Atf//'<'W,  perhaps  free  rendering,  =  <>/^fl  wide:  %  diintat.  —  |^  can 
mean  only  JbolisA  (of  lips),  and  this  sense  is  here  possible.     If  the  text  be 
changed,  we  should  take  not  nno  (which  is  used,  tn  connection  with  lifisp  only 
in  a  general  sense,  of  speech,  never  in  a  bad  sense)  but  p2'c,  as  in  13'  (so  Gr.). 
—  SO.    K  pr^w;  Q  prn,  a  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  rendered  in  C  by  the 
equally  doubtful  Hi^^v,  on  which  see  Dc.  and  Levy,  Ckaid.  Wkh,  ;   the   other 
Vrss.  render  Kcthib,     Instead  of  Prep.  J  (of  J^)  i^E  read  r,  which  suits  tbe 
connection  less  well.  —  S&l.    K   n'^nac,  Q  r^'^^ii.      SchulL  explains  *^n3   as 
=^  Arab,  ^na  avarictom,  Ew.  as  S^3  curse,  the  Lexicons  as  =  Syr.  ^n3,  which 
is  appropriate  in  Zech.  1 1*,  but  not  here.      Read  Qeri.      Ew,  adopts  curse 
as  antithesis  of  the  bless  of  ^^  but  the  contrast  thus  gained  is  not  satisfactory  — 
we  rather  expect  in  *  an  explanation  of  why  the  property  is  nut  blessed.  — 
For  MSS,  and  edd.  which  give  the  Qeri  see  De'  Rossi. 


22-24.  God's  control  of  life. 


23. 


24. 


Say  not :  "  I  will  lake  revenge  for  wrong"; 
Trust  to  Yahwch,  and  he  will  save  thee. 
Divers  weights  at;e  an  abomination  to  Yahweh, 
And  a  false  balance  is  not  good. 
A  man's  steps  are  ordered  by  Yahweh; 
How,  then,  can  man  understand  his  way? 


22.  Sentence  with  implied  antithesis,  teniar}',  or  binary-ternary. 
The  same  injunction  is  given  in  24®,  and  is  implied  in  25"^;  so,  in 
NT.,  I  Th.  5'*  Rom.  12"  i  Pet.  3^  cf.  Heb.  id^\  It  is  the  pro* 
test  which  the  advancing  moral  feeling  made  against  the  prevalent 
principle  of  retaliation  ;  see  note  on  24®, —  The  ground  or  motive 
adduced  in  second  cl.  appears  to  be  simply  that  God  will  deliver 
his  servants  from  the  machinations  and  injuries  of  enemies  (so 
De.),  there  being  no  reference  to  revenge,  an  interpretation  which 
is  favored  by  24^^  (iud  is  thus  represented  not  as  avenging,  but  as 
saving.     The  conception  of  Yahweh's  vengeance  on  enemies  in 


Dt,  32'**  (quoted  in  Rom.  i^^^  Heb,  ro**)  does  not  refer  to  private 
relatioos  between  man  and  man,  —  Take  revenge  for  lorong  is  lit. 
repay  et'H^  that  is,  with  evil ;  tmsi  ic  is  hope  in^  watt  on^  that  is, 
confide  a  matter  to  God,  wait  for  him  to  act,  ^  For  similar  sayings 
among  other  peoples  see  Malan.^23.  Synonymous^  ternary.  See 
vJ°  and  1 1'-  —  24.  Continuous,  with  implied  antithesis,  ternary »  See 
3**  t6*  *  19*^  Jer.  10^.  Since,  says  the  proverb,  human  life  is  con- 
trol ied  by  God  [a  principle  which  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the 
doctrine  of  divine  omnipotence],  it  is  obvious  [as  Jeremiah  had 
already  affirmed]  that  no  man  can  comprehend  fully  the  meaning 
of  his  own  experiences.  The  suggestion  is  that  man  must  throw 
himself  on  God,  acknowledge,  obey  and  trust  him  (v.*^  3")  —  then 
his  life  will  be  rationally  and  successfully  directed.  Exactly  how 
this  reliance  on  God  is  to  be  reached  our  couplet  does  not  say ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  wTitten  law,  of  Tora  or  Prophets  (though 
these  a  pious  Jew  would  naturally  have  in  mind)  — here,  as  else- 
where in  Proverbs,  the  sage  rests  on  the  conscience  enlightened 
by  all  available  means.  —  If,  in  the  second  line,  we  emend  under- 
siami  to  order ^  the  meaning  of  the  couplet  remains  the  same. — 
This  Division  of  the  Book  is  thus  at  one  with  the  first  Division  in 
the  recognition  of  absolute  divine  sovereignty,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  reconcile  this  belief  with  the  belief  (held  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness) in  human  freedom*  —  The  first  cL  is  nearly  identical 
with  first  cl.  of  ^  37%  and  is  perhaps  taken  from  it  (though  the 
sentence  may  have  been  a  commonplace  of  religious  thought)  ; 
but,  while  the  psalmist  uses  it  to  point  out  that  a  good  man  will 
be  upheld  by  God^  to  the  sage  it  suggests  the  limitations  of 
human  knowledge  (and  so,  it  may  be  inferred, ,  the  necessity  of 
intellectual  and  moral  humility  and  reverence)  ;  the  former  is 
national-religious,  the  latter  is  philosophical-religious. 


26.  Text  and  translation  arc  uncertain.  Our  Heb,  may  be  ren- 
dered :  It  is  a  snare  to  a  man  when  he  rashly  says  ** sacred!** 
and  after  vows  to  make  seareh,  that  is,  perhaps,  to  try  to  avoid 
payment*  To  declare  a  thing  sacred  (or,  holy)  was  to  renounce 
ownership  in  it  (for  ever,  or  for  a  time),  and  make  it  the  property 
of  the  Temple  (Lev.  27)*  The  Heb.  is  not  syntactically  or  logic- 
ally dear :    the  snan  (or^  danger)  to  the  man  is  expressed  in  the 
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first  line  only  ;  the  second  line  appears  to  give  the  ground  of  this 
statement,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  danger ;  and  the  word  ren* 
dcred  rashfy  says  is  doubtful  1  he  Grk.  is  clearer  :  1/  is  a  smart 
to  a  man  hasiiiy  io  consecrate  property^  for  a/kr  (such)  ticywing 
comes  rtpeniance ;  this  may  be  a  free  rendering  of  our  Heb,,  or 
may  represent  a  different  text.  —  The  precise  meaning  of  the 
expression  make  search  is  not  certain.  Elsewhere  in  O  r.  it  signi- 
fies look  after ^  look  for ^  seek  oui  (Ez.  34"  "  of  lost  sheep  ;  Lev. 
i-^y  of  signs  of  leprosy  on  the  skin),  or  make  inquiry  (Lev.  27**, 
of  inquiring  and  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  parts  of  the 
tithe),  and  perhaps  inquire  of  an  oracle  {2  K.  i6^i^  27*,  though 
the  reading  in  these  passages  is  doubtful)  ;  for  the  rendering 
reflect  on  there  is  no  authority,  and  the  sense  make  a  selectian^ 
=s  **  endeavor  to  substitute  a  less  valuable  thing  for  the  thing 
vowed"  (Frank.,  who  refers  to  the  expression  in  Lev.  27**; 
inquire  between  good  and  bad)  is  hardly  lu^re  appropriate,  since 
there  is  no  question  of  choosing  particular  objects  out  of  a  mass 
(as  was  true  in  the  case  of  tithes).  The  more  natural  sense 
appears  to  be  ;  **  make  inquiry  into  one's  affliirs  or  into  the  terms 
of  the  vow,  so  as  to  escape  payment,'^  The  couplet  may  be  con- 
jecturally  rendered: 


It  \%  daBgcTous  for  a  man  hattily  to  consecrate  property, 
Foff  adcr  vowing,  he  b^giiii  to  make  inqairy. 

Under  some  sudden  impulse,  good  or  barl,  men  would  sometimes 
make  gifts  which  they  afterwards  regretted  :  they  would  see  (as 
sometimes  happens  now  to  those  who  make  religious  or  charftahle 
donations)  that  ihey  had  given  beyond  their  means,  or  had  been 
unjust  to  other  obligations,  or,  when  the  motive  was  one  of  selfish 
personal  interest,  that  they  had  fiiiled  to  gain  their  ends.  Such  a 
procedure  the  proverb  declares  to  be  a  snare  as  lending  into  diffi- 
culties financial  auti  moral;  in  like  manner  Koheleth  (Ecc. 
^s. 4-8(1. iwjj  ridicules  hasty  vows,  when  a  man,  called  on  to  pay 
(for  rates  of  redemption  see  Lev,  27),  has  to  say  lamely  to  the 
Temple  collector  that  he  made  a  mistake.  Against  this  thought- 
less, immoral  habit  of  giving  to  religious  objects  the  sages  protest ; 
a  similar  evil  is  rel>iiked  in  Mk.  7*^  where,  however,  the  gift 
{forban)  is  made  advisedly,  and  for  a  bad  purpose.     On  vows 


i 
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see  note  on  7^*,  The  renderings  to  devour  holy  things  (which 
were  lawful  only  far  sacred  persons),  and  destroy  holy  things  are 
improbable.  Saadia,  who  has  the  ftrst  of  these,  explains  the 
sear€h  of  second  cl,  as  referring  to  attempts  to  get  possession  of 
property  consecrated  by  others,  or  to  avoid  paying  one's  own 
vows,      Cf*  the  Talmud  \jd.ci  Nedarim  [Vows]   21a. 

20,28.  The  ideal  kmg  is  jiut  and  kind.  — The  two  apho- 
risms, by  their  contents,  belong  together. 

26.    A  wise  king  winnowit  the  wicked, 

And  passes  the  wheel  over  them. 
28.    Kindness  and  Irutli  guard  the  king* 

And  by  i justice*  his  throne  is  sustained. 

28.  Synonymous,  qiiaternary-ternary.  On  first  cl,  sec  note  on 
V.*;  here  the  king  is  described  as  wise,  and  it  is  the  persons,  the 
wicked^  who  are  winnowed,  sifted,  disposed  of.  The  wheel  i^  that 
not  of  fortune,  hot  of  the  threshing- cart  (Isa.  28*^  **),  whicli  sepa- 
rated the  grain  from  the  straw,*  ami  there  is  also  the  implication 
of  destructive  or  serious  punishment ;  the  winnowing  proper  was 
dune  with  fork  and  shovel  (Isa.  30"*  Jer.  15'),  In  Am.  i'*  the 
devastation  of  the  Syrian  invasion  is  compared  to  the  crushing 
power  of  the  threshing-stedge=-it  was  the  custom  of  war  of  the 
time.f  A  slight  change  in  second  cl.  gives  the  reading:  and 
repays  them  (heir  iniquity.  Cf.  Isa.  11^.  —  28.  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. On  kindness  and  truth  see  notes  on  f^  and  cf.  11'"  14** 
1 6*.  Truth  involves  faithfulness  to  all  obligations;  kindness  is 
not  merely  mercy  (=^  compassion  or  clemency)^  but  general 
benevolence.  The  combination  of  the  two  terms  (frequent  in 
OT.)  gives  an  expression  of  high  and  attractive  moral  character. 
The  two  are  applied  to  a  king  in  Isa.  16*;  in  the  Prophetic  por- 
traitures of  the  ideal  king  it  is  more  commonly  juslitc  that  is 
emphasized  (Isa.  n*  ^  72*  Zcch.  9^).  —  In  second  cl.  the  Heb. 
reads  lit. :  and  he  sustains  (or,  supports^  or  upholds)  his  throne  hy 
kindness.     The  repetition  of  only  ont?  of  the  two  f|ualities  men- 

•  Sw  Nownck,  Arch.  I,  ^  41, 

t  On  the  inrerpretation  of  a  Snm.  la-'"^  see  Hoffmnnn,  ZAW,  18B2  (in  which  W  is 
maintajned  that  David  ttid  not  torture  Ehc  Ammonitrs,  but  only  set  tbeni.  {q  work)* 
S(iide»  GVI.  I.  378,  Driver,  Samite/,  sind  cf.  Geier's  note. 
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tkMMd  in  first  d.  is  strange,  and  the  sabstitution,  in  the  Grk.,  of 
the  other  quality  which  should  characterize  royal  administntioQ  is 
probaUy  right 

S7.  GonsdeBM  is  Ctod's  saareb-lighl 

The  wjpMt  of  mmn  it  the  lamp  of  Ythwdiy 
Seifcliiiig  all  the  chmmben  of  the  loiiL 

Single  sentence,  ternary-Unary.  The  x/iW/  is  the  ^reaik  (Hcib. 
meskoMa)  which  is  breathed  into  the  body  by  God  (as  in  Gen. 
a^),  whereby  man  becomes  a  "  living  soul,**  that  is,  a  complete 
living  perwn.  'i1ie  OT.  conception  appears  to  be  that  into  every 
human  body,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed/ there  is  introduced  a  new 
**  breath/'  which  is  the  inward  moral  and  intellectual  being  * ;  but 
there  is  no  theory  of  preexistence  of  souls,  such 'as  is  found  in 
IVi'sd.  Sol.  8*^.  — The  s^rit  is  here  man's  moral  and  intellectual 
perception,  the  conscience,  represented  as  the  critic  of  the  moral 
life,  and  therefore  the  search-light  of  God,  iriio  is  the  supreme 
and  final  critic ;  the  presupposition  is  that  the  conscience  is  not 
only  the  creation  of  God,  but  also  morally  identical  with  him.  — 
On  chambers  (fully  secret  chambers)  see  i8*;  soul  (lit  interior^ 
or  belly^  as  in  i8*,  cf.  Job  32")  =  the  whole  inward  being,  here 
especially  the  moral  nature.  Though,  in  the  expression  **the 
spirit  searches  the  soul,"  there  is  a  formal  antithesis  of  "  spirit " 
and  "  soul,"  the  two  terms  are  really  equivalent  each  to  the  other, 
as  in  our  expression  "  the  conscience  judges  the  soul " ;  but  the 
former  denotes  the  moral  nature  in  its  capacity  of  judge,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  ideal,  while  the  latter  exhibits  it  on  the  side 
of  its  actual  life.  —  Cf.  i  Cor.  2'°.  —  The  rendering  the  light  of 
Yahweh  searches  the  spirit  of  man  and  all  etc.  (Gratz)  is  rhyth- 
mically unsatisfactory. 

St9.  Strength  in  youth,  wisdom  in  old  age. 

The  glory  of  young  men  is  their  strength. 
The  beauty  of  the  old  is  the  hoary  head. 

Antithetic,  ternary.      Glory  =  beauty^  —  adornment,   that  which 
constitutes  the  highest  attraction,  and  is  thus  an  indication  of  per- 

•  CI  the  later  theory  of  crcatiaiiism,  as  opposed  to  txeducianism* 
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fectness.  The  proverb  must  be  understood  as  giving  one  aspect 
of  things  :  what  is  most  characteristic,  attractive,  and  admirable  is, 
in  the  young  (persons  in  the  prime  of  life),  physical  strength  and 
exuberant  animal  life,  in  the  old,  gray  hair  regartled  as  the  indica- 
tion of  gravity  and  wisdom ;  the  sage  would  doubtless  hold  that  a 
young  man  should  have  something  more  than  bodily  vigor,  and 
an  old  man  more  than  wisdom,  Ci  16*^,  and  the  references 
there  given. 

30,  Text  and  translation  are  uncertain.  The  Heb.  may  be  ren- 
dered :  "  wounds  from  stripes  [RV. :  stripes  that  wound]  cleanse 
away  evil  (or,  cleanse  the  bad  man),  and  blows  (cleanse)  the 
inward  parts  (or,  and  reach  the  inward  parts,  or,  and  blows  which 
reach  the  inward  parts)."  —  Grk.  (with  different  text)  :  bimin  and 
c&nttiuom  befali  bad  men^  and  si  ripe  s  (penetrate)  in  fa  the  inward 
parts;  Lat*  (followed  by  AV.)  :  (he  blucness  (or,  brtnse)  of  a 
wmmd  cleanses  aumy  evU  things  ;  Rashi  :  bruises  and  wounds  are 
remedies  [lit,  abstergents]  for  ml,  and  biatvs  {entering  into)  the 
inward  parts.  Modern  expositors  *  generally  adopt  Rashi*s  ren- 
dering. In  second  cl  De.  translates  :  and  reach  the  inward  farts 
( Partcp.  striking,  reaching  instead  of  Subst,  Mows)  \  R V. :  and 
strokes  {reach)  etc— The  thought  of  the  proverb  appears  to  be 
(cf  17***)  that  moral  evil  must  be  put  away  by  severe  chastisement. 
The  word  in  first  cl  re]>rescnting  "cleansing"  occurs  as  noun  in 
Esth.  a*****  in  the  sense  of  **  cosmetics  "  (applications  to  the  skin) 
for  women  of  a  harem,  and  as  verb  in  Jer.  46*  I^v.  6'***^^  2  Chr,  4** 
in  the  sense  of  **  furbish  "  (of  weapons  and  vessels).  The  text 
appears  to  be  in  bad  condition,  and  we  should,  perhaps,  adopt 
the  reading  of  the  Grk.,  or  emend  so  as  to  read :  Stripes  cleanse 
the  body,  and  bbnvs  the  inward  parts,  in  which  body  and  inward 
parts  may  both  refer  to  the  moral  being,  or  the  first  term  may  be 
taken  literally,  and  the  second  as  =  soul;  or,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  stripes  (or  bruises)  cleanse  the  body,  we  may 
read  :  Cosmetics  purify  the  body,  and  blows  the  soul 

94.  Instead  of  p;  several  MSS.  (and  ao  i5)  have  ]T  (cf.  ^  37"),  whkh 
also  gives  a  good  icnse. — S5,  H  jT*^*  may  be  Impf.  of  sf^  or  yi**  or  n?*?^  or 
Perf.  or  Impf.  of  r*^'.     Lag.  identifies  the  stem  with  Arab,  f^t  IV,,  =  indie, 


•  G«i«r»  Sctiult,  Mich.  Reuss,  Zdck.  Noy«a»  Kamp*  oi* 
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and  lo,  hasten^  and  he  would  then  point  the  following  word  V^i7;  tlie  tiro 
words,  he  observes,  would  thus  be  correctly  rendered  by  6  rax*^  .  .  .  iiyvLgaju 
Another  proposed  derivation  (De.)  is  from  ny*',  =  Arab.  r\y^y  speak  carelrssfy 
(cf.  1^  rc\  a  vow  made  Hghily) ;  ;?*?^  may  thus  be  taken  as  Impf.  of  py^  or 
piS^  =  "that  he  should  lightly  say":  cf.  Job  6'  (in  Obad.  i6  some  form  of 
j^a  should  perhaps  be  read).  —  (S  may  =  s-ip?  ^r\2  (Frank.). —  ®  "i-tj  xww, 
free  rendering,  or  guess  based  on  **;  IL  devorare^  —  t^i,  —  J^  V^;  Of  well, 
fitrapoetp.  —  Gr.  reads  ]^^  and  n;}y,  procrastinate  in  paying  one's  vows. — 
26.  35  10^ J  G*"-  'SIS  (and  requites  them  for)  their  iniquity  (^  94**). — 
^'  IB  "^^J  O  ^'^^  =  "^^  *'''  "^^'j  o*"  *8  perhaps  free  rendering  of  J5»  —  Clem. 
Al.  221**  itvtxiyA  Kvplov  XiJx»^»  ipcvvutv  tA  rafie?a  t^s  yacrpSSf  affected  by 
I  Cor.  2^'^.  —  88.  35  ■'"?»  t^c  subj.  being  the  X^z;  Nif.,  Pcrf.  or  Impf.,  would 
perhaps  be  better  (though  Nif.  does  not  occur  elsewhere).  —  30.  K  p^"^Dr, 
Q  pi'^-"*  3  sing.  fem.  of  Hif.  and  Qal,  or  two  nouns;  0  vvwavrq.,  =  JTVO 
(Lag.),  or  .■lJ^-^,-tp  (Frank.),  or,  less  probably,  a^V--  (Cr.).  —  35  >"*?;  Kamp. 
3?">c.  —  }5  n^-^3n  and  v'sn  are  synonyms  (Ex.  21-^  Isa.  i^),  and  the  latter  should 
perhaps  be  omitted  as  gloss.  For  35  >"^?  we  may  read  "^ra;  better  perhaps: 
nt-j  p->Dn  nan;  for  Hif.  of  nna  see  Jer.  4"  51". 


XXI.  1-3.  God's  control  of  men. 

1.  Like  watercourses  is  a  king's  heart  in  the  hands  of  Yahweh  — 
Whither  he  will  he  turns  it. 

2.  All  that  a  man  does  he  thinks  right, 
But  Yahweh  tries  the  heart. 

3.  To  do  justice  and  equity 

Is  more  acceptable  to  Vahweh  than  sacrifice. 

1.  Comparison  with  explanation,  ternary.  A  king  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  autocratic,  but  Ciod,  the  proverb  declares,  con- 
trols even  his  decisions  and  actions.  Heart  =  xmvul.  The  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  land  (as  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  but  not  Palestine), 
or  a  garden,  watered  by  canals  (cf.  5'*"'  Isa.  58"),  whose  flow  is  reg- 
ulated by  officers  or  gardeners  ;  in  the  fertilizing  water  there  may 
be  an  allusion  to  royal  deeds  of  kindness  (cf.  16'*''),  but  the  main 
reference  is  to  the  divine  control  of  kings.  Cf.  Tob.  i'^  Esth. 
(Grk.)  14".  —  2.  Antithetic,  ternary.  See  note  on  16^,  with 
which  this  couplet  is  nearly  identical ;  cf.  i6*-^  17^  Lit.  every 
way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his  eyes.  Tries  is  lit.  lueighs  or  measures. 
—  3.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Cf.  v.=^  15^  if/  40^'^  ^ii6.i7(i8.iw 
Am.  5**""  Isa.  i^^  al.  (and  see  also  Hos.  6^).     The  ethical  concep- 
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tion  of  piety,  announced  by  the  prophets,  lost  none  of  its  force 
with  the  sages;  see  BS*  34'*"*  35*^ ^ 

4.  Text  and  sense  doubtful. 

The  couplet  appears  to  contain  fragments  of  two  couplets. 
Lit. :  haughty  look  and  proud  heart  (or,  haughty  of  look  and 
proud  of  heart)  — the  tillage  (or,  ploughing)  of  the  wicked  is  sin. 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  pride,  which  is  the  industry 
or  occupation  of  the  wicked,  is  sin ;  but  the  figure  is  strange  and 
forced^  In  Hos.  10*^  Jer.  4*  preparing  one's  heart  fur  a  new  life 
is  called  "  breaking  up  the  fallow  ground  '* ;  so  here  in  second  cL 
the  bad  man's  preparation  for  life  may  be  supposed  to  be  called 
sin,  but  this  is  not  a  probable  sense  —  the  meaning  is  rather  that 
his  life  itself  is  sin.  —  The  difficulty  is  not  diminished  if,  by  the 
change  of  a  vowel,  we  read  (with  Grk,  RV.)  lamp  instead  of 
tillage;  the  sentence  the  lamp  of  the  wieked  is  sin  conveys  no 
meanings  cf,  13',  where  the  figure  of  light  and  lamp  is  simple 
and  clear  —  The  first  cl.  recalls  16*,  the  second  cl  lo**  13*  24*; 
new  couplets  might  be  conjecturally  constructed,  but  the  recovery 
of  the  precise  form  seems  impossible  ;  sec  Lagarde  and  Wildeboen 

5.  Indnstiy  and  sloth,  — Antithetic,  ternary.    The  Hcb,  reads : 

The  methods  of  the  industrious  lead  surely  to  gain. 
But  every  one  who  hastes  (hastes)  surety  to  want. 

Hastes  can  here  be  understood  to  mean  only  '*  hastes  to  be  rich,'* 
as  in  13^^  aS**;  but  in  that  case  we  expect  the  term  lo  he  defined, 
as  in  15*^  19*  28^  29^.  Hasty  (even  if  it  be  taken  to  mean 
"  using  improper  methods  'V)  is  not  a  proper  antithesis  to  indus- 
trious;  we  rather  expect  slothful,  as  in  13*  (so  the  I«at,)«  The 
parallelism  also  suggests,  instead  of  a'en  one^  some  X^tm  equiva- 
lent to  methods,  and  the  word  surely  (or,  anfy)  adds  nothing  to 
the  meaning.     We  may  thus  read  : 

The  methods  of  the  infiustrious  lead  to  gain, 
The  ways  of  the  slothful  ty  waot. 


,4/^M^^x  =  thoughts,  refifctinns,  pirns  (12*  15      i«    *«   ;. 
couplet  is  an  exhortation  to  industry;  so  10*  la*^  cf.  6*'"  24^ 


«  i6"  20*«).    The 
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6-10.  The  way  of  the  wicked. 

6.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  by  a  lying  tongue 
Is  a  fleeting  breath,  a  deadly  <  snare.> 

7.  The  violence  of  the  wicked  will  sweep  them  away 
Because  they  refuse  to  act  justly. 

8.  Crooked  is  the  way  of  the  vicious, 
But  the  conduct  of  the  pure  is  straight. 

9.  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  housetop 
Than  with  a  quarrelsome  woman  in  a  <  large  *  house. 

10.   The  wicked  desires  to  do  harm; 

He  has  no  kindly  feeling  toward  his  neighbor. 

6.   Single  sentence,  quaternary  (or,  binary-ternary) .    Cf.  10*.     In 
first  cl.  acquisition  of  wealth   may  be   understood   as  =  Tveal^ 
acquired.     Fleeting  breath  is  lit.  breath  driven  (by  the  wind)  ;  cf. 
Isa.  \^  ^  68^^^\     The  last  expression  of  second  cl.  stands  in  the 
Heb. :  seekers  of  deaths  or  (by  a  slight  change  of  text)  the  sing, 
may  be  read :    (the  acquisition  etc.)  is  a  fleeting  breathy  seeking 
death,   an  obscure  and   improbable  form.      The  reading  snare, 
instead  of  seekers,  comes  from  the  Greek,  which  has :    he  ufho 
gains  wealth  by  a  lying  tongue  pursues  vanities  to  (or,  on)  snares 
of  death.  —  7.   Single  sentence,  ternary  (or,  binary- ternary).     For 
the  thought  cf  i*^    Violence  is  highhanded,  oppressive  conduct ;  see 
24^  (RV.  oppression).    Sweep  away,  =  *'  take  away,  carry  off"  ;  see 
Hab.  1"  (RV.  catcheth)y  and  a  similar  verb  in  Ju.  i^^.     The  instru- 
ment of  punishment  for  the  wicked  is  law,  divine  and  human.  — 
8.    Antithetic,  ternary.      The  word  here  translated  vicious  is  by 
some  rendered  sin-laden  (De.  RV.),  by  others /«/f<r,  dishonorable 
(Barth),   or,  with    the    omission   of  a   letter,  proud  or  insolent 
(Gratz)  ;   the  general  sense  is  the  same  in  all  these  translations ; 
the  rhythm  appears  to   favor  the  last    (and  cf  v.-^,  of  which 
vicious  is  a  synonym.      By  some  critics  the  word  is  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  form,  of  which  no  translation  is  possible.  —  The  second  cl. 
reads  lit.  :   hut  the  pure,  straight  ( =  upright)  is  his  conduct  (lit. 
doing  or  work),  —  The  sense  is  :    bad  men  are  underhand  in  their 
procedures,  good  men  are  straightforward  —  that  is,  no  man,  what- 
ever   his   pretensions,   can    be  called    pure,   if  he  does   not  act 
uprightly. —  9.   Single  sentence,  ternary-quaternary.     The  couplet 
=  25^;  cf  19^^  21^'  27".     Lit.:  better  the  dwelling  .  .  .  than  a 
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quarrelsome  woman  etc.  It  was  customary  to  sleep  on  the  roof 
(so  Satjl,  I  Sam.  9**,  according  to  the  Grk.  and  RV.  marg.),  and 
there  a  simply- fnrnished  guest-room  might  be  built,  such  as  Elijah 
(1  K.  17")  and  Elisha  (2  K.  V")  occupied;  but  to  live  always  in 
so  narrow  a  space  would  be  lonely  and  inconvenient.  — The  sense 
large  (or,  wide)  is  obtained  by  transposition  of  letters ;  the  Heb. 
text  has  house  of  a  companion^  which  is  interpreted  to  mean  house 
of  society,'*  common  house ^^  or  house  in  common^  }  that  is,  a  house 
in  which  one  has  society ;  but  the  phrase  is  not  a  natural  one  — 
we  should  at  least  expect  the  pki.  companions  ;  or  the  companion 
is  taken  to  be  the  wife,  the  man  being  thus  described  as  a  house- 
holder (Frank,),  an  interpretation  equally  difficult.  In  any  case, 
the  antithesis  in  first  cl.  is  'loneliness  "  (cf,  ^  102*)  and  discom- 
fort.—  The  woman  is  prokibly  the  wife,  but  any  woman,  as  a 
mother  or  a  sister,  may  be  meant.  —  Others  §  translate  :  it  is 
better  to  sit  on  the  pinnacle  etc.,  a  situation  of  danger  as  well  as  of 
inconvenience;  but,  though  the  word  may  mean  comer-tower 
(Zeph.  i"),  the  idea  of  danger  is  not  probable^ the  point  is 
rather  the  discomfort  of  the  situation ;  rather  any  privation  with 
peace  than  luxury  with  strife.  —  The  Grk.,  with  a  different  text,  or 
else  moralizing,  has  unrighteousness  instead  of  ^  quarrelsome 
woman.  — 10,  Synonymous,  ternary.  IJ\X,  the  soul 0/  the  wicked 
etc,  and  his  neighhor  does  not  find  mercy  (or,  kindness)  in  his 
eyes,     Cf.  4"  io«  I2»"  Isa.  l^^ 

IXI.  1.  %  nin*;  <5I  tffoiJ.  —  JE^  ^7;  read,  wUh  Bi»,  ^K.  —  ©IL  interpret  ■  as 
comparison :  <w  .  . .  ^<» ;  ^ST  have  only  as  ,*]$««$  curtcr,  is  probably  onginaL 
— ^S.  JB  ">s**;  Tosif.  Yiham,  i,  n,  T,  duublleaa  scribal  variati on »  after  16*. 
For  J5  \y^  Gr.  (as  in  16^)  reads  ]n3,  but  unnecessarily,  since  n  may  =  tries, 
p*^  (from  p)»  ^fix  aecurattlvt  determine^  and  »o,  perhaps*  «//f^. —  8.  ft  ^^"i"'^; 
^  rapd  tff^!.— 4,  IQ  ^i\  ^%WL  ^>  911  make  ^  a  complete  sentence;  S^i 
inserting  1  before  "^j,  make  the  couplet  a  single  sentence;  Bi.  makes  *  an 
exclamation,  and  inserts  1  before  "ij.  Ptissibjy  some  such  word  as  rsT  (cf»  24*} 
should  be  substitotcd  for  -»J.  — 5.  Wanting  in  ^;  eS"  -%>  —  %  r»«  ^3>; 
C  and  the  foot  (as  if  it  read  ^J-^)  0/  the  hnsty  :  5  ftnd  {those}  of  the  wicked^ 
perh.  reading  r^  (Pink.)i  pcrb.  free  rendering  of  ft;  %  cmms  autem  piger, 
=  Siy  S^n — ^Rcad  ^xp  *3n;  ^xr  is  read  by  Gr.  The  iw  may  be  retained,  but 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  thought  is  better  without  it.  —  6.  0  reads  Psirtcp.  Syc. 
—  ft  ^^^;   6  ati&«it  =  1''"^  (J'tg)  —  ft  *-',-»3Z;   6  irft7iaar,  E  laque&i^  =  ^Ppb 


•  SchulL        t  Ul,  Ew. 
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(so  Rashi,  Ew.  Hitz.  Reuss,  Kamp.  a/.),  obviously  to  be  preferred  to  ]|(. — Ct 
form  of  the  couplet,  adopted  by  Bi.  Frank.,  is  not  clear.  — 7.  S  3*2*1" ;  &  ^i{cMf- 
B^erai,  =  3">)^  (Hitz.),  improbable. — 8.  )^  nT\  &v.  Xey^,  may  be  a  noun  of 
agency  from  a  stem  '>n  (Capp.),  which  occurs  in  Arab,  in  the  sense  dear  a  bur- 
dtn^  and  (as  denom.  from  wizrt  burden^  sin)  commit  sin  ;  it  would  then  mean 
not  sin'iaden,  but  simply  sinner.  The  derivation  from  a  stem  "^ir,  in  Arab.  = 
iurn  aside^  he  false^  is  less  probable  (but  cf.  6  0-KoXidr  ^5odr).  ^^H  foreign 
(nr).  Gr.,  taking  the  i  to  be  scribal  insertion  from  following  y\  reads  -«t,  which 
also  gives  a  good  sense,  and  is  perhaps  preferable  to  )^.  —  9.  On  K  o^jnr, 
Q  aTT,  see  note  on  6**.  —  J5  "^3"  ^^^  i*  followed  by  6261^;  ®  npna  'a  a 
closed  houset  free  contrast  to  "  open  roof,"  perh.  after  S  KtKOPtafUwois;  JS  omits. 
For  -«an  read  ann  (so  Gr.). 

11.  How  simple  and  sage  are  taught. 

When  the  scoffer  is  punished,  the  simple  is  made  wise. 
When  the  wise  man  is  instructed,  he  receives  knowledge. 

Antithetic,  binary-ternary.  On  scoffer  and  simple  see  notes  on 
i^\  The  punishment  of  the  bad  man  is  a  warning  to  the 
morally  untrained,  who  is  too  unripe,  intellectually  and  morally,  to 
be  benefited  by  instruction  ;  the  wise  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
receptive  and  teachable.  Cf.  19**.  —  The  three  similar  terms  of 
second  cl.  are  here  employed  with  different  shades  of  meaning  : 
wise  denotes  general  comprehension  of  the  issues  and  needs  of 
life  ;  to  instruct  is  to  cause  to  know,  to  give  insight  into  practical 
truth;  and  the  result  is  knowledge,  acquaintance  with  definite 
rules  of  conduct. 

12.  Text  and  translation  are  uncertain. 

The  Heb.  may  be  rendered  :  the  righteous  considers  the  house 
of  the  wicked  man,  overturns  the  ivicked  to  misfortune  (or,  ruin). 
As  the  Heb.  text  stands  the  subject  of  the  couplet  must  be  God, 
the  righteous  one  (so  most  recent  expositors,  and  RV.  marg.)  ;  a 
righteous  man  might  be  said  to  note  the  wicked,  but  could  not  be 
said  to  hurl  them  to  niin ;  the  rendering  "  one  hurls  the  wicked 
etc.,"  =  "  the  wicked  are  hurled  "  (RV.  how  the  wicked  are  over- 
thrown to  their  ruin),  is  difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  interpretation  :  "  the  righteous  man  notes  etc., 
he  (=  God)  hurls  etc.";  see  textual  note  on  lo^^  The  refer- 
ence to  God  is  favored  by  22^*,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Yahweh 
overthrows  (=  hurls  down)  the  affairs  (or,  words)  of  the  wicked. 
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—  On  the  other  hand,  the  designation  of  God  as  "a  (or,  the) 
righteuiii  one'**  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Proverbs,  and  elsewhere 
in  or.  only  in  Job  3V  '*  the  just- mighty  one/'  where  the  context 
makes  ihe  reference  obvious  and  natural ;  here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wort!  is  isolated. f  ^^  The  Heb.  text  seems  not  to  be  in  its 
original  form.  Hitzig  emends  so  as  to  read  :  the  righteous  man 
considers  his  house,  but  wickedness  hurts  the  wicked  to  ruin  (cf. 
13*),  a  possible  sense  for  the  lines  separately,  but  giving  no 
natural  connection  between  them.  The  repetition  of  the  term 
wicked  h  strange  ^ — we  expect  a  contrast  in  the  lines,  such  as  Ilit- 
z!g  gains,  or,  with  closer  connection  :  Yahiveh  considers  the  right- 
eous,  but  enter  throws  the  house  of  the  wicked ;  cf.  3"^^  and  \^  41™^*'. 

—  Consider  (or,  note)  is  lit,  to  act  wisely  in  reference  to  a  thing, 
direct  one's  intelligence  to  it ;  cf  i^  41*^^'.  The  house  of  the 
wicked  is  his  household  or  family,  which  stands  for  his  social 
position.  On  hurls  (or,  overthrows)  see  13**  19^  22"*  Ruin  is  lit, 
evii^  harm, 

13, 14.  Eindnesfi  to  the  poor.     Bribery. 

13,  Whoso  closes  his  cars  to  the  cry  of  the  poor, 
lie  also  shall  call  and  not  be  answered. 

14.  A  gtft  in  secret  turns  away  anger, 

Anil  a  present  in  the  bosom  violent  wrath. 

13,  Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  poor  is  the  physically  needy. 
Also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  unkind  man  will  suffer  ihe  same 
fate  as  the  man  whom  he  neglects ;  it  is  the  law  of  retaliation. 
He  will  fail  not  to  God  (Targ.  S>t.),  but  to  his  fellow-men  ;  the 
statement  is  that  a  hardhearted  man  need  expect  no  sympathy  in 
his  misfortunes.  For  answered  we  may  write  heard  ( RV. ) ,  in  the 
sense  listened  to,  Cf.  BS.  4'"*  Jas.  '2"  — 14.  Synonymous,  ter- 
nary. The  gift  and  the  present  are  bribes,  carried  by  the  briber 
in  his  bosom  and  given  in  secret;  the  reference  is  to  dealing  with 


•  Detiltsch's  assertion  thai  \he  word,  being  without  the  Art^  cannot  mean  "Jhc 
righteous  one  "  is  disproved  by  Job  34**'. 

t  The  Anc.  V'rss.  all  understand  the  rt£^hteoui  to  mean  righUous  matt,  and  so 
the  body  of  interpreters  (except  Rashi)  up  to  De  Welle,  FIcisch.  Ew. ;  Raslvi  refers 
it  to  God.  but  this  exegesis  of  his  hns  no  great  weight,  for  the  reason  that  he 
habitually  introduces  references  lo  divine  things  (God  and  the  Tora),  often  wilhoul 
groutid.   "  God  "  is  supplied  as  subj.  of  second  cl.  by  A  V.  Geier,  Mich.  Wordsw.  */. 
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judges  and  other  great  raen.  For  the  use  of  the  bosom  of  the 
dress  as  a  pocket  see  17^,  —  For  turns  away  some  Anc.  Vrss.* 
have  extinguishes  (RV.  pacific tK)^  a  probable  reading.  The  Grk. 
makes  second  cL  antithetic  :  he  who  withholds  a  gift  stirs  up  tno- 
lent  wrath,  a  sense  good  in  itself,  but  less  probable  than  that  of 
the  Hebrew.  ^ — The  power  of  a  bribe  is  here  noted  simply  as  a 
fact.      Against  bribery  see  17*^, 

15^  16.  PuniiluneEt  of  bad  men. 


15. 


16. 


The  execution  of  justice  is  a  joy  to  the  righteous, 
But  destruction  to  evil-doers. 
The  man  who  wanders  frorm  the  path  of  wisdom 
Will  rest  in  the  assembly  of  the  Shudet. 


15.  Antithetic,  quaternary -tertiary.  The  sense  is :  to  those  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  what  is  good,  and  are  conscious  of  right- 
doing,  the  execution  of  justice  (by  courts  or  otherwise)  can  only 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  (making  manifest  their  integrity),  while 
to  offenders  against  law  and  right  it  means  destrtiction.  Instead 
of  destruction  we  may  render  dismay,  tefTar,\  which  furnishes  a 
more  direct  antithesis  to  the  Joy  of  first  clause  ;  but  destructian  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  elsewhere  in  Pr.,  and  gives  an 
effective  heightening  of  the  thought.  —  The  subject  of  first  cL  is 
lit.  to  do  justice,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  **  rectitude  of  con- 
duct," %  but  this  interpretation  affords  no  satisfactory  sense  for 
the  second  cL;  the  statement  that  "rectitude,  or  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God,  alarms  evil-doers  "  §  is  unnatural  in  itself,  and  is 
foreign  to  the  tone  of  Proverbs*  The  rendering  there  is  destruc- 
tion to  the  etc,  (AV.)  is  not  favored  by  the  parallelism,  which 
suggests  that  destrtiction  must  be  predicate  of  the  subject  of  first 
clause, — 16.  Single  sentence,  quateTnary-ternary.  Wisdom  here 
=  "understanding,  insight,  intelligence  '*  in  the  law  of  life,  which 
is  the  law  of  God.  The  assembly  of  the  Shades  is  the  population 
of  Sheol ;  to  rest  therein  is  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  The 
verb  rest  {  =  "  take  position  " )  is  the  poetic  equivalent  of  dit/el/, 
and  is  probably  not  meant  to  convey  ihe  idea  of  repose.     In  Job 


•  Syisi.  Targ,  Lat. 
t  So  Dc.  Wild.  «/, 


t  De.  Reuss,  RV.  «/. 
}  De,  Wild. 


3"  the  "weary"  find  rest  m  Sheol  from  the  wicked  who  trouble 
them  on  earth  ;  but  here  it  is  the  wicked  themselves  who  are  said 
to  rest.  There  is  possibly  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  the  expression; 
but  this  is  hardly  probable.  The  idea  of  the  couplet  is  the  old 
one  that  bad  men  die  prematurely  —  physical  death  is  the  punish- 
ment of  sin;  of,  ^  8^"'**'  55*^***  Pr,  i^  etc. — ^On  wisd&m  and 
Shades  (Rephaim)  see  notes  on   i^  2**. 

17-21.  Thrifty  righteousnesfl^  comfort, 

17-    lie  who  loves  pleasure  vciW  come  to  want, 
He  wha  loves  wine  and  oil  will  not  be  rich* 

18.  The  wicked  ij  a  ransom  for  the  righteous  — 
Instead  of  the  upright  stands  the  bad  man. 

19.  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  wilderness 

Than  with  a  quarrelsome  and  vexatious  woman. 
ao.    There  is  precious  treasure  []  in  the  abode  of  the  wise, 

But  the  fool  swallows  it  up. 
2[«    Whi>so  follows  after  justice  and  kindness 

He  finds  life  []  and  honor. 

17,  Synonymous,  ternary.  Immoderate  love  of  pleasure  and  of 
luxurious  living  is  meant;  cf.  5"*,  where  wine  is  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  and,  for  the  representation  of  wine  and  oil  as  common 
sources  of  enjoyment,  cf.  27'  Ju.  9**^  ^  104^^  BS,  31^.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  (keeks  and  Romans^  they  were  usual 
accompaniments  of  feasts;  see  Am.  6**  Dt.  14*"  Neh,  8";  the  oil 
was  used  for  anointing  the  person.  In  first  c1.  the  Lat.  has  who 
loves  feasts^  but  the  reference  is  rather  to  unbridled  luxury  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  likely  to  lead  to  excessive  expenditure  of  money 
and  to  poverty;  cf,  BS.  19^  — 18.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Ran- 
som is  that  which  is  given  to  free  a  person  from  a  penalty  to 
which  he  is  exposed  ;  in  6^  it  is  a  sum  paid  to  an  injured 
husband,  in  15*  it  is  money  considered  as  securing  its  possessor 
against  legal  judgment  or  the  oppression  of  great  men,  and  so  in 
^  49^'**^  a  consideration  paid  to  God  for  averting  physical  death, 
the  common  lot  of  men  ;  it  is  the  old  legal  term  for  weregeld  (Ex. 
21*);  in  I  Sam.  ii'^  it  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  *' bribe." 
Here,  as  second  cl  suggests,  the  idea  is  a  more  general  one  : 
when  punishment  is  inflicted  (by  God)  on  a  community,  it  is  the 
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bad  man,  and  not  the  good,  on  whom  it  falls.     The  form  of  the 
couplet  suggests  the  sense  that  the  righteous  would,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  be  punished,  but  that  God  takes  the  wicked 
as  his  substitute ;  but  this  is  too  crude  a  conception — the  thought 
appears  to  be  simply  that  the  bad  and  not  the  good  suffer,  a  fact 
which  is  poetically  represented  as  a  substitution  of  the  former  for 
the   latter.      See  note  on  ii®.  —  On  bad  (or,  faithless)^   here 
=  wicked^  see  note  on  2".  — 19.  Single  sentence,  quaternary-ter- 
nary.    See  v.*  25**,  from  which  this  differs  in  putting  wilderness 
instead  of  housetop,  both  lonely  and   incommodious   dwelling- 
places,  but  at  least  affording  peace.     Wilderness  is  pasture-land, 
not  wholly  without  houses  and  people,  but  sparsely  settled  and 
quiet.  — ^  In  second  cl.  we  may  render  (so  RV.  marg.)  a  quarrel- 
some woman  and  vexation  ;  the  sense  is  the  same,  since  the  vexa- 
tion comes  from  the  woman.  —  The  Heb.  is  lit.  better  abode  in  a 
wilderness  than  a  quarrelsome  etc.  —  20.   Antithetic,  quaternary- 
ternary.     The  meaning  appears  to  be:   the  wise  man  amasses 
wealth,  the  fool  squanders  it ;  cf.  10*.     The  form  of  expression  is 
somewhat  strange  :   elsewhere  in  this  Division  of  Prov.  the  sage  is 
not  represented  as  rich,  and  here  the  fool  seems  to  squander  the 
wealth  amassed  by  the  sage  (as  if  he  were  his  heir).     The  1/  must 
mean  the  foors  own  treasure,  and  wise  must  =  "  provident."     On 
treasure  (physical,  not  spiritual,  riches)  see  10*  15*°  21*;  precious 
is  lit.  desirable  ((]en.  2^  \\f  19**^"^).     The  Heb.  has  precious  treas- 
ure and  oil;    the  oil  (wanting  in  the  Grk.)  is,  however,    here 
inappropriate,  and  must  be  regarded  as  an  incorrect  scribal  inser- 
tion  (perhaps  from   v.*').      Fool  is  lit.  a  fool  of  a  man,  as  in 
15^.  —  Grk.:   precious  treasure   7vill  rest  on  the  mouth  of  the 
sage  (cf   10"^^"),  but  how  the  fool  can  swallow  this  treasure  is 
not  clear.  —  21.   Single  sentence,  ternary.      Probity,  the  proverb 
says,  brings  long  life  and  honor —  the  same  thought  as  in  3*-^*  al. 
Instead  oi  justice  the  Heb.  word  might  be  rendered  righteousness, 
but  this  general  term  would  make  the  following  kindness  unnec- 
essary ;   a  good  life  is  summed  up  in  the  two  qualities  Justice  (see 
8^*^  i^)  and  kindness  (see  3''),  as  in  3**  it  is  summed  up  in  kindness 
and  faithfulness,  —  In  second  cl.,  after  life,  the  Heb.  adds  justice 
(or,  righteousness) y  which  is  manifestly  a  scribal  insertion  (prob- 
ably an  error  of  eye)  from  first  clause  ;  to  say  that  he  who  follows 
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righteousness  finds  righteousness  is  meaningless.  —  On  life  and 
hanor  see  notes  on  a^  3*'- 

11,  In  )5  o>">^  the  P^ep.  i«  possible ,  after  ^'yrr^^  but  may  be  scribal  repeti- 
tion of  preceding  ^,  — 18.  It  is  ciodbtful  whether  *^3rn  can  be  uTiUerstood  as 
^  *'  observe  in  order  tu  eoDtrul"  It  occurs  id  the  sense  of  give  had  to  (the 
law)  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  (Xch.  8^*  Dan.  ^^)^(Qtmder  (one's  ways) 
for  the  purpose  of  rightly  ordering  (i62')«  and  h<  {kintity)  tomidtrate  <y  (the 
poor,  ^  41^};  nowhere  else  in  OT.  is  the  term  used  to  express  observation  on 
the  part  of  God,  The  difficulty  would  thus  not  be  set  aside  if  in^  were 
substituted  for  p^i.  The  deblicrate  hostility,  moreover,  thus  ascribed  to 
Yahweh,  is  unexampled  in  Pr.,  even  in  i-*^**  These  considcralions  would 
incHne  us  to  interpret  p't^  of  the  good  man,  but  ]IQ.  as  the  text  stands,  cannot 
be  so  understood.  Dys.  Vs^ar,  for  "^ni-r,  hardly  helps;  Gr,  -itfit  '•n^a^,  for 
pj»-»  r^a*^,  and  1^p\  for  n^?-*  gains  a  contrast  between  the  reward  {go&d 
fortune)  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishment  {deitrmtion)  of  the  wicked,  but 
gives  a  text  which  is  syntactically  diUkult.  -^H  apparently  read  ing  z^:?->  ry^th 
{u/  deirakat),  but  such  procedure  is  not  elsewhere  in  Pr.  ascribed  to  the  p-«x, 
and  *T"D  is  nowhere  else  in  OT.  used  in  a  good  sense.  —  ll  is  probable  that  the 
original  form  of  the  couplet  stated  a  contrast  between  the  actions  or  fortunes 
of  righteous  and  wicked  men.  We  should,  possibly,  read:  r*3i  p-'i  nii'-  '*»j2*o 
»1^D!3  mn  ^^"^^  —  14,  JJ  13:';  C  Kijyi^,  1L  ejctittgiiii,  =  n3r.  — 18.  f^  ^^^"^l 
0  AK6,Ba.pT0tt  perh.  reading  r^H'^:^ ;  d<r«««  is  then  supplied  as  subject.  — 
16.  ft  ZHti^\  6  7i7<i>^£.^*';  SC  »*?"^»<  *J3.^18,  0  omits  ">  (probably  by 
accident),  and  v.^  was  then  wrongly  attached  to  v.*'.  ^ — 21.  Omit  the  second 
npnt,  with  6^^  **  I  J^iegler,  Elstcr,  Gr.  Bi, 

22,  23.  Power  of  wisdom  and  prudence. 

22.    A  wise  man  scales  the  city  of  the  mighty. 

And  cavils  flown  the  stronghold  in  which  it  trusted* 

25.    He  who  is  careful  of  mouth  and  tongue 
Saves  himself  from  trouble. 


22.  Synonymous,  ternar3\  Intellect  or  practical  sagacity  versus 
physical  strength.  Cf.  EccL  9'*"  7"  Pn  20^*  24H  Scales  is  lit. 
ascends  (Joel  2'),  In  second  cl.  lit.  strongholJ  of  its  confidence ; 
the  Hcb.  has  strength^  which  may  be  tinderstood  as  =^  stronghold, 
or  the  text  may  he  changed  (by  the  addition  of  one  letter)  ,•  — 

23.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Lit.  he  who  guards  etc,  guards 
himself  (lit.  his  soul)  from  troubles.      Cautiousness  in  speech  is 

*  On  the  ancient  Semitic  methods  of  defending  and  attacking  cities  see  Nowack, 
ArcA,,  {{  71. 7a ;  Billerbeck,  Der  Uutergmg  Nintvtk's  (in  Beitr,  «.  Aisyri&L,  iii.). 
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inculcated,  as  in  13*  tS^^  The  troubles  referred  to  are  probablj 
social  and  legal  difficiiUies  into  which  imprudent  talk  brings  one, 
especially  in  a  community  in  which  there  are  gossips  and  profes- 
sional informers  (EccL  10^)  ;  the  reference  is  hardly  to  distress 
of  conscience  (De.). 

24.  Befimtion  of  scoffer. 

Scoffer  ia  the  name  of  the  proud,  ftirogapt  man, 
Him  who  acta  with  insolent  pride. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  syntactical  construction  is  not  per- 
fectly clear.  The  Heb.  is  lit. :  proud^  arrogant,  scoffer  is  his 
name,  acting  in  insolence  of  pride.  We  cannot  well  translate  "  he 
who  acts  with  insolent  pride  is  proud  and  arrogant  and  is  called  a 
scoffer  "  (Reuss),  or  **  the  proud  and  haughty  man,  scomer  is  his 
name,  he  worketh  etc»"  (RV.),  since  this  would  be  defining //-^^W 
hy  pride.  The  couplet  must  rather  be  taken  as  a  definition  of  the 
term  scoffer;  in  that  case  it  and  24^  are  the  only  examples  of 
formal  definition  in  the  Book.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  it 
appears  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  precise,  philosophical  foma 
of  instruction  in  the  schools^  and  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  a 
class  of  arrogant  disregarders  of  moral  law%  both  of  which  facts  J 
suit  the  time  when  the  Jew^s  came  under  Greek  influence.  The  - 
term  rendered  proud  occurs  only  here  in  Pr,,  and  is  not  found  in 
any  preexilian  writing ;  from  such  passages  as  Mai.  3^*  ^  119"  we 
should  infer  th:it  it  was  sometimes  a  designation  of  those  Jews 
who  were  faithless  to  the  national  law*  The  corresponding  sub- 
stantive occurs  in  11^  13*^  w^bere  it  =^  hatightiness  in  the  ordinary 
individual  sense.  Arragant  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Hab.  2*) 
must  here  be  a  synonym  oi proud.  Insolence  is  lit.  outbreak,  used 
of  anger  and  pride.  On  scoffer  see  note  on  i^.  The  definition 
given  in  the  couplet  appears  to  include  all  persons  who  acted  with 
bold  disregard  of  moral  and  religious  law.  The  word  does  not 
mean  "freethinker"  in  the  modern  speculative  sense  (De.) — it 
is  conduct  with  which  Pr.  deals — nor  (to  judge  firom  the  general 
tone  of  Proverbs)  can  it  designate  merely  national  enemies  or 
apostate  Jews  (as  in  the  PsciIths)  ;  it  is  simply  "insolently  wicked," 
one  who  scoffs  not  at  belief,  but  at  law. 


25.  Sloth  killi 


Thit  desire  of  the  aluggmrd  slays  him, 
For  bis  hands  refuse  to  labor. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  sluggard's  drs$re  is  for  ease,  and 
this  kills  him,  since  his  indolence  prevents  his  acquiring  food  and 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  For  dfstre  see  lo**  13**  Nu. 
11^  Job  33**;   the  word  has  a  wider  sense  than  appetite,     Cf*  19** 

26.  Text  and  meaning  uncertain.  Lit. :  AH  ike  day  he  desires 
desire,  but  the  righteous  gives  and  withholds  not.  The  second  cl 
apparently  refers  to  the  good  man's  kindness  to  the  poor  (cf. 
Mt.  5*^)^  but  with  this  the  first  cl.  stands  in  no  relation,  and  in 
itself  yields  no  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  word  desire  points  to 
the  preceding  v,,  and  the  clause  (read  ait  day  long  he  desires)  may 
be  merely  a  variant  of,  or  a  gloss  on,  v.*^.  The  meaning  of  the 
couplet  is  by  some  ♦  taken  to  be  :  people  are  all  tiie  time  wishing 
and  beggingj  but  the  righteous  man,  so  far  from  asking  for  himself^ 
is  always  ready  to  give  to  others ;  but  the  Heb,  does  not  permit 
this  interpretation.  —  No  satisfactory  emendation  has  been  pro- 
posed. Grk. :  the  wicked  man  desires  ,  .  .  had  desires,  which  gives 
no  antithesis  to  second  cL  ;  BickeM  :  at/  day  long  there  is  request 
on  request^  which  fails  to  say  who  they  are  that  request.  The 
substitution  of  diligent  for  righteous  in  second  cl.  gives  an  improb* 
able  statement.  The  clauses  appear  to  be  dislocated.  The  first, 
by  a  violent  emendation,  may  be  read  :  the  sluggard  desires  and 
has  not,  with  antithesis  as  in  13*,  and  a  new  couplet  might  be 
formed  on  the  second  clause. 

27-29^  The  wicked  man's  methodB  and  perili. 

27,  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  (in  itself)  an  abomination  ^ — 
t^Iow  much  niL^re  when  it  ii  brought  ma  atonement  for  crime  I 

28.  A  fabe  witness  will  |>enihp 


19.    A  wicked  man  hardens  his  facet 
An  upright  man  com  id  era  hit  aet«. 

27,   Climax,  ternary.     Tlie  first  cl.  occurs  in  15*,  with  the  addi- 
tion to  Vahwehi  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  inserted  here,  though 

•  De.  Sick,  ai. 
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It  is  naiurally  taken  for  granted.     The  proverb  declares  (as  Am. 
5**^^  Isa^  i*^")   that  sacrifice  without  righteousness  is   displeasing 
to  God,     A  bad  man's  offering,  even  in  the  ordinary  performance 
of  ritual  commands   (vows,    passover  etc.),  is  abhorrent;    how 
much  more  w^hen,  oflered  without  repentance,  it  is  meant  merely 
to  relieve  one  from  the  consequences  of  eviUdoing  I       Sacrifices 
were  prescribed,  in  the  law,  for  sins  of  inadvertence  (Lev.  4)  and 
for  certain  cases  of  fraud  (Lev.  5  6*^^  [Heb.  ch,  5]),  but  not  for 
more  serious  crimes,  such  as  mitrder  and  adulter)' ;    but   it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  popular  view  an  offering  atoned  for  any 
offence  (see  tp  50***^),     The  suggestion  is  that  this  superstilious 
and  immoral  conception  of  the  power  of  sacrifice  existed  among 
the  Jews  of  the  writer's  time.     The  case  of  genuine  repentance  is 
not  considered  ;   the  wicked  man  is  regarded  as  one  who  is  given 
over  to  sin,  —  Ai  atonement  for  crime  (RV.  marg,)  is  Ht.  in  crime^ 
that  is,  '*  in  the  case  of  a  crime."     ITie  word  here  rendered  crime 
means  originally  plan,  but  appears  to  be  used  in  OT.  always  in  a 
bad  sense  (lO''  24''),  often  of  unchastity  (Ez.  16**  22'  23^**'  Lev, 
18'^).* — ^This  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  understanding  of 
the  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  however,  doubtful.     Grk. : 
wickedly  (or,  uniaw/ully),  =  *^  mih  evil  design*'  (RV. ;    with  a 
wicked  mind)  j   the  ** wicked  design"  is  naturally  to  secure  safety 
for  the  offerer,  hardly  to  do  harm  to  others.     We  know  regret- 
tably little  of  the  customs  and  ideas  of  sacrifice  of  the  later  Jewbh 
period.  ^—28.   The  first  cL  is  nearly  identical  with  first  cL  in  19*  *; 
there  the  false  witness  is  punished,  here  he  perishes^  either  by 
course  of  law  (cf.   Dt;   19^"),  or  by  divine  intervention,  —  The 
second  cl.  is  obscure,  lit.  a  man  who  hears  (lit.  a  man  hearing) 
shall  (or,  will)  speak  for  ever.     The  expression  a  man  who  hears 
yields,  in  this  connection,  no  good  sense.      It  cannot  mean  efnt 
who  hears  God  (S.md.)  or  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  God  (Rashi), 
for  such  predicates  are  elsewhere  either  expressed  ( i^ '^  \^'^  ai,) 
or  cleariy  suggested  by  the  context  (i^  ai.  Ez.  2*).      In   i   K.  3* 
the  hearing  mind  which  Solomon  asks  for»  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  the  people,  is  a  mind  which  attentively  considers,  and  in 
this  sense  the  term  is  here  understood  by  some  interpreters  f ; 

•  In  Job  17"  the  text  is  doubtful ;  s«c  Buddc,  Hi&d.        f  Saad,  Ew,  De.  oL 
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but  there  the  context  clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  hearing, 
here  there  is  no  such  indication ;  a  hearing  man  is  a  strange 
phrase  by  which  to  express  the  conceplion  a  man  who  carefully 
listens  (and  so  is  able  to  give  trustworthy  testimony),  —  The  pred- 
icate is  not  less  obscure.  To  speak  for  tirr  is  something  which 
would  not  be  naturally  said  of  (or  desired  for)  any  man,  good  or 
bad,  in  a  court  of  law  or  elsewhere.  Uelitzsch  interprets  it  to 
mean  "  will  never  need  to  be  silent,"  or,  preferably,  "  what  he 
says  will  stand ''  (RV.  shall  speak  tinchalleugeii)^  but  these  mean- 
ings are  not  contained  in  the  words.  Instead  oi  for  ever  we  may 
perhaps  render  to  victory  (or,  glory)  •  \  but  this  rendering  is 
obscure  and  unnatural.  Wildeboer  connects  this  term  with  the 
preceding,  and  suggests  the  translation  ;  a  man  who  is  known  as 
trustworthy  may  speak ^  but  the  interpretalious  knotvn  and  trust' 
w&rthy  are  both  lexicographically  improbable.  Graetz  changes 
the  text  and  reads :  a  man  of  truth  will  he  remembered  for  ever^ 
in  which  truth  stands  in  satisfactory  contrast  vi\i\\  false ^  but  remem- 
bered for  ever  seems  to  be  too  large  a  reward  for  the  man  of  truth, 
if,  as  the  connection  woutd  suggest,  he  is  simply  a  "  true  witness  "  j 
cf.  lo^,  where  such  a  reward  is  assigned  to  the  fust,  the  man  of 
general  probity.  We  expect  a  statement  equivalent  to  "a  true 
witness  will  be  established."  —  In  default  of  a  satisfactory  interpre- 
tation or  emendation  the  clause  is  better  left  untranslated, — 
20.  Antithetic,  ternary*  On  *' hardening  the  face"  see  note  on 
7^.  Here  the  expression  (lit.  shoitfs  holdness  in  his  fate)  refers 
to  the  impudence  with  which  a  bad  man  deports  himself  toward 
facts  and  persons ;  he  urlblushingly  maintains  what  suits  him, 
without  regard  to  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upright  or  vir- 
tuous man,  anxious  to  do  right,  carefully  considers  his  ways 
(=  conduct^  arts).  Considers  is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  margin 
(and  of  the  Grk.)  ;  the  text  has  establishes ^  which  Reuss  prefers, 
finding  thus  the  admirable  antithesis  :  *' a  bad  man  fixes  his  face, 
a  good  man  his  deeds "  (cf,  4^)  ;  so  RV. :  ordereth  his  ways. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  marginal  reading  oflTers  a  better  antithesis 
to  the  picture  of  effrontery  which  appears  to  be  given  in  the  first 
clause.     On  establish  sec  note  on  4",  on  eoftsidernotes  on  2*  14^, 


^  Aq.  S/in.  Tbeod.  wt/i  adtfanc*  lb  vutory  ;  Lat.  mil  speak  vkiory. 
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90, 81.  BifiM  Wfvnigiitj. 


50.  Tliere  if  no  wiidomiior  T 

Nor  Goansel  agaimt  Yaliweh. 
31.  Tlie  hone  ii  prepared  for  the  daj  of  batUe* 

But  to  Yahweh  bdongi  the  nctoiy. 

aO.  Single  Mntence,  binary.  In  the  second  line  the  prepoation 
may  mean  ^ver  against,  in  comparison  with,  or  against*  The  two 
meanings  give  the  same  general  sense  for  the  couplet ;  the  second 
meaning  appears  to  be  fiivored  by  v.*^ :  ''  no  human  wisdom  can 
avail  against  Yahweh."  A  similar  thought  is  fisund  in  Job  5^^", 
cf.  Jer.  9*.  The  three  nouns  of  the  subject  are  practically  syn- 
onyms,* counsel  involving  ''capacity  for  giving  advice";  see 
notes  on  i*  2*  i"  8". — 31.  Antithetic,  temary-binaiy.  Victoiy 
in  battle,  the  couplet  says,  is  decided  by  God,  in  spite  of  human 
arrangements.  A  similar  thought,  from  a  national  point  of  view, 
is  found  in  ^  33^^  76*^^  114 ;  here  the  point  of  view  is  univeisaL 
Victory  is  deliverance  from  enemies ;  see  11^^  {safety).  Prepargd 
ss  set,  harnessed.  —  The  horse  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  usual  (and 
apparently  as.  a  legitimate)  feature  in  an  army.  The  early 
Hebrews  in  Canaan,  being  mostly  mountaineers,  did  not  employ 
horses  in  war,  and  the  use  of  them,  as  characteristic  of  foreigners, 
was  not  favored  by  the  prophets ;  see  Hos.  i^  Dt.  i  y**  Zech.  9** 
al.    Horses  were  imported  from  Egypt  by  Solomon  (i  K.  10*)  .f 

88.  In  31^  ^n^3S  the  suff.  n  is  written  without  Mappiq,  and  quiesces  in  the 
preceding  vowel,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  fuller  vowel  sound  at  the  end 
of  the  couplet;  for  a  list  of  occurrences  of  He  raphatum  in  OT.  see  Bdttcher, 
Lfhrh.  §418.  On  the  Scgul  under  a  see  Ges*  §29^.  —  0  interprets  the 
suff.  as  =  oi  do-e/^^eif ;  {C  omits  the  suff.,  pcrh.  by  error  of  copyist.  — 88.  Sing. 
.-nx  is  given  in  Kenn.  30.  253,  Bibl.  Soncin.,  Brixiens.,  tfj&JT.  —  84.  On  -w 
fee  Ges.  Thes,  and  Dc.'s  note ;  the  stem  is  probably  nn%  with  which  n^n  is 
allied  (cf.  Arab.) ;  the  Aram.  Vrss.  render  it  by  nnc,  a  stem  (found  also  in 
Arab.)  with  a  related  sense.  —  86.  %'^  =  3W;  It  in  •  concupiscii  et  desiderat; 
Bi.  nwn  T\yHr,  J^  tvsht^  seems  to  be  scribal  repetition  out  of  the  preceding 
word.  —  On  the  unexpressed  subj.  sec  Ew.  §  294,  Ges.*  §  144.  —  87.   rwrxs  is 

*  Immanuel,  cited  by  Delitzsch,  interprets  the  first  of  theology,  the  second  of 
worldly  science,  the  third  of  politics;  but  no  such  distinction  exists  in  the  Hebrew 
terms. 

t  On  Assyrian  war-horses  cf.  Rawlinson,  Anc,  Mon,  L  414-427.  The  horse 
appears  to  be  native  in  Central  Asia. 
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read  :>T  supplied  iifter  n^jyn  (^37.')  in  6  and  J^",  an<l  is  added  by  Dys.  Rcuss, 
Kaitip.  —  )g  *3  IN  is  inexactly  represented  in  ^  by  teal  y^p;  in  the  other 
Vrss.,  induding  S^,  1h  is  neglected.  —  88.  J^  ret:  ;  S  frrijcwi,  for  /ir^fWf. 
—  J||  njr ;  $  tpv'Kairff^ft/imr,  —  ■^'ij''  (Capp.),  or  possibly  free  rendering  of  J^ 
(Baumf.);  ^^  has  iJ];  J^S  righily  ;  H  vicioriam  :  A 26  e/t  j^^itaj.  ^ — Gr  rwi 
-vr^  njj?  new.  —  The  Heb.  noun  nsj  appears  to  represent  two  stems:  one 
=  sAine  (Syr.  Arab.),  whence  ghry^  vid&ry,  tUarufsi  (of  voice),  purity 
(of  heart),  and  hence  perh,  nsi^;  the  other  —endure^  whence  tontinuanit 
{rysi^  frrtvtr),  Cf.  Ore  Hi,  Syn.,  pp.  95  ff.  —  29.  K  |r  is  given  in  the  great 
mass  of  Heb.  MSS.,  and  in  AS^Ull;  Q  ?3^  is  found  in  Sar,  and  about  50 
Heb.  MbS.  —  K  Y2^^\  Q  o^^.  — 30.  ||J  ni.i-  0B  •*  t^j^  A<rf|3^  (in  some 
cursives  «wpfou);  d^e/3^  is  perh,  error  fur  fiJ^rcjSi},  perh,  (Baumg.)  represents 
ni.i>  'ij J-"  ic  him  ttfka  a  Hnftiiihful  to  Yakw^k  (see  ^  73'*) ;  possibly  the  Heb, 
expression  was  written  <  ^J3  (=  .ivi»  *3),  and  the  *i  was  overlooked  by  the 
Grk.  scribe. 


XXII,  1,  2.  Value  of  repatatioa.    Kutmal  relationj  of  rich 
and  poor. 

1.  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 
To  be  well  thought  of  is  better  than  silver  and  gold. 

2.  The  rich  and  the  pour  stand  side  by  aide, 
Yahweh  is  the  maker  of  them  all. 

1.  Sponymous,  ternary,  or  quaternary- ternary.  The  Heb.  has 
simply  name,  =  "  repute,  standing/'  here  involving  the  predicate 
gooii,  as  in  Gen.  6*,  men  ^  (military)  repuiation,  Job  30'  a  name- 
less race  (God -forsaken,  without  social  standing),  EccL  7'  (good) 
repute  is  better  than  oii^  BS,  41'*^^  careful  of  thy  (good)  name. 
To  be  well  thought  of  (lit.  favor)  is  to  have  kindly  appreciation, 
good  reception  from  others,  to  be  persona  grata ;  and,  from  the 
par:illelism,  name  is  the  estimation  in  which  one  is  held  by  others^ 
during  life»  and  after  death.  On  fatfot  sec  notes  on  i*  13",  cf. 
EccU  9'^  A  good  reputation,  the  proverb  appears  to  say,  is  val* 
uable  for  the  advantage  it  brings,  respect^  influence,  material  pros- 
perity. Or,  the  sense  may  be  the  larger  one  that  good  repute, 
involving  high  intellectual  and  moral  character,  is  a  more  precious 
possession  than  material  wealth.  The  first  interpretation  is  per- 
haps supported  by  the  term  favor,  —  RV,  loinn^  (lit,  good)  favor 
is  improbable  ;  good  is  not  a  proper  epithet  oi  favor  (in  which  it 
is  implied),  and  does  not  so  occur  elsewhere  in  OT.  See  note 
on   i^  —  %.    Single  sentence  with  suggested  antithesis,  ternary. 
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Stand  side  by  side  is  lit,  meet  one  another.  The  meaning  is: 
There  are  social  diiTerences  among  men  —  but  all  men,  as  crea- 
tures of  God,  have  their  rights,  and  their  mutual  obligations  of 
respect  and  kindness.  This  conception  of  human  equality,  having 
its  roots  in  the  old  Hebrew  life,  and  recognized  by  the  Prophets^ J 
is  more  definitely  expressed  in  the  later  gnomic  literature,  which! 
looks  at  men  apart  from  accidents  of  birth  and  station*  CC  Job 
34**  BS.  It";  Frank,  refers  to  Syriac  Menander  66, 

3-^5.  Sagacity,  piety. 

3.  A  prudent  man  sees  danger  ant!  hides  himself, 
Sitnpletutis  go  on  and  are  miiktcd, 

4.  The  rewatd  of  humility  (and)  of  the  fear  of  Vahweh 
Is  riches  and  honor  and  life* 

5.  « Traps  and '  snares  are  in  the  path  of  the  lawless. 
He  who  has  regard  to  himself  avoids  them. 

S.  Antithetic,  quaternary-ternary.   The  couplet  occurs  again  in  27", 
On  pfiident  =  *•  observant,  sagacious/'  see  notes  on  1 2*®  1  *.    Uanger 
is  lit  evil^  anything  which  is  a  source  of  injury,  financial,  physical,  or 
moral.    Simpleton^  a  favorite  terra  in  Pr.,  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
Pss.  (three  times)  and  Ez.  (once)  ;  it  expresses  lack  of  good  sense, 
and  is  not  properly  represented  by  Eog. "  simple  " ;  see  note  on  i*. 
Mulcted  or  subjected  to  fine  (Ex.  21*^  Dt  22^  Am.  2*  2  C.  36^  here 
=  suffer  injufj  or  are  punished  in  general,  but  the  legal  coloring 
may  be  retained  in  the  translation  ;   see  17^  2i^\  —  The  prudent 
man  here  is  not  a  sneak  or  a  coldblooded  and  selfish  person^  but 
simply  a  man  of  forethought  and  acuteness, — ^  Grk.,  first  cL  :   an 
intelligent  man,  seeing  a  Sad  man  severely  punished^  is  himself 
instructed — a  sense  good  in  itself  (cf.  21"),  but  not  that  of  the 
Hebrew.  —  4.    Single   sentence,   ternary  or    quaternary- ternary. 
The  and  of  first  cL  is  not  in  the  Heb.,  but  should  probably  be 
inserted.     The  cl.  may  be  rendered  :  the  reward  of  humility  is  the 
fear  of  Vahweh^"*  but  humility,  in  such  a  connection,  is  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  fear  of  God,  or  if  a  relation  of  sequenoe 
be  supposed,  it  is  rather  the  fear  that  precedes. — The  combina- 
tion of  the  two  terms  is,  however,  somewhat  strange.    They  might 
be  taken  as  in  apposition  (Now,)  ;  humility  (which  is)  the  fear  of 
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Yahwehf  in  wliich  case  humtliiy  would  have  the  religious  sense, 
and  would  —  piety;  the  sage  must  then  be  supposed  to  be 
guarding  against  the  non-rehgious  interpretation  of  the  term  — 
**  humility/*  he  would  say,  *'  provided  it  be  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  is 
rewarded  ";  this  construction,  however,  seems  hardly  natural^  for 
elsewhere  (15*'  18^')  honor  is  declared  to  be  the  reward  of  non- 
religious  humility.  The  term  humUify  may,  however,  be  a  gloss 
explaining  fear  of  Yahweh.  Or,  the  couplet  may  be  based  on 
15**,  combining  in  one  clause  the  two  subjects  there  standing  in 
two  clauses  (see  note  on  15^)  \  in  that  case  humiUty  may  here  be 
understood  as  non-religious,  Cf.  the  similar  expression  in  f  45*^**. 
For  humility  see  15^  18^,  and  cf.  f  18*^^**^  (=  2  Sam,  22'^),— 
The  general  meaning  of  the  text  is  clear  :  reward  follows  humiUty 
and  piety.  On  the  nature  of  the  reward  see  notes  on  3-  ^"^  — 
5.  Single  sentence,  with  implied  antithesis,  quaternary.  On  law- 
less (  ^  cr0&kai)  see  notes  on  2^"^  1 1^.  He  iifhtf  has  regard  to  (lit. 
keefs)  him  self  {III.  his  soui)  takes  care  to  ^i7Wi/(lit.  be  far  from) 
the  dangers  of  the  lawless  life.  Instead  of  traps  the  Heb.  reading 
is  thorns^  an  expression  which,  in  the  connection,  is  hardly  appro- 
priate ;  if  the  word  be  correct,  the  reference  may  be  to  hedges, 
which  bar  the  way  of  the  vagrant.  It  is  better  to  emend  to  a 
term  synonymous  with  snares  (see  Job  18*).  Snares  are  set  for 
trespassers.  —  Dyserinck  reads  :  snares  are  hidden  in  i)u path  etc., 
which  gives  a  good  sense. 

6.  Education  fonni  the  man. 

Tram  up  a  child  irt  the  way  he  is  to  go, 

And  even  when  he  i»  olt!  be  wdi  not  depart  from  it. 

Single  sentence  (condition  and  consequence),  ternary,  or  quater- 
nary-ternary. Train  up  ^  give  instruction^  experience.  In  the  way 
kt  is  to  go,  lit.  according  to  his  way,  that  is,  not  exactly  ''in  the 
path  of  industry  and  piety*'*  (which  would  require  ///  the  right 
way),  nor  **  according  to  the  bodily  and  mental  development  of  the 
child"!  (which  does  not  agree  with  second  cl),  but  '*  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manner  of  life  to  which  he  is  destined,"  |  the  impli- 
cation being  that  the  manner  of  Ufe  will  not  be  morally  bad ;  but 


•  Ew.  AV.  EV. 


fSamLjyt. 


t  Now.  Zack,  Witd. 
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the  point  on  which  stress  is  kid  is  the  power  of  education. 
FraDk.  renders :  train  a  child  in  the  ifeginning  of  his  way,  then 
etc, ;  but  the  translation  in  the  beginning  is  without  authority. 
The  couplet  reflects  the  opinion  of  a  community  in  which  the  pre- 
cise training  of  children  was  recognized  as  possible  and  obligatory. 

7-9.  Thrift,  improbity,  liberality. 

7,  The  tich  rules  over  the  poor, 

And  the  borrower  is  slave  to  the  lender, 

8,  He  who  sows  iniquity  will  reap  calamity. 

And  *  the  produce  of  hU  work »  will  come  to  naught. 

9,  The  ktndly  man  will  be  blessed 
Because  he  gives  bread  to  the  poor. 

7.  Synonymous,  ternary,  Cf,  ix**  la**  17*.  The  couplet  states  a 
nattiral  social  law ;  the  reference  appears  to  be  not  to  legal  con- 
trol,  but  to  the  state  of  dependence  consequent  on  poverty  and 
borrowing  j  this  is  expressed  by  the  strong  terra  slave^  which  is 
probably  not  to  be  taken  literally.  According  to  the  old  Heb.  law 
a  man  might  sell  himself  or  his  children  into  slavery  (Ex.  21^*  Neh, 
5*),  or  the  creditor  might  sell  the  debtor  (Am.  2*  2  K,  4*)  ;  how 
long  this  law  continued  in  force  is  uncertain,  but  the  paralleHsm 
in  our  couplet  suggests  the  more  general  sense  for  the  term  slai;^. 
^  8.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Iniquity  —  moral  badness  in  general 
(Hos.  icF)  \  see  the  similar  term  in  29''^.  —  The  term  {awen) 
here  rendered  calamity  {—  troulfk)  commonly  means  iniquity  (so 
in  6^^  10^  21^*  a/.),  sometimes  iiiohtry  ot  false  gmi  (as  in  Beth- 
aven,  Hosea's  contemptuous  name  for  Bethel,  Hos.  4"),  here  the 
result  of  svickedness  (as  in  12-'),  —  In  second  line  the  Heb,  has  : 
ami  the  sceptre  of  his  insolence  (or,  the  rod  of  his  wrath)  wilt  (or, 
shall)  fail  {  =  pass  away),  the  reference  being  apparently  to  the 
tyranny  of  bad  and  powerful  men*  ;  the  interpretation  the  rad of 
his  punishment  (=  the  wrath  that  falls  on  him)  shall  come  to  pass 
(be  fulfilled)  t  ib  improbable.  Gratz,  with  change  of  text :  wiU 
destroy  him.  The  expression  of  the  Heb.  is,  however,  unnatural 
(whether  rodht  taken  as  emblem  of  rule  or  as  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment), and  offers  no  good  antithesis  to  first  clause.  The  emen- 
dation above  adopted  %  {work  being  tilling)  preserves  the  figure 


•  Dc,  RV. 


t  Schult.  Ew. 


:  Frank. 
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of  first  line,  and  furnishes  a  precise  antithesis.  On  the  doctrine 
see  notes  on  i^  2**  etc.  —  9.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  Kindly  is 
\il,  good  of  eye ;  the  opposite,  etnl  of  eye^  occurs  in  23*  28^.  Eye 
here  =  look,  expression  ;  there  is  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  idea  in  the  magical  '*evil  eye."  —  Blessed^  by  God,  immedi- 
ately or  through  natural  laws,  and  by  men  ;  see  10*  11*.  Breads 
lit  o/his  bread,     Ct  14''  19^'  ji*"  BS.  f  WS.  7» 


10.  Iniultiiig  words  stir  up  strife. 

Expel  ihe  scoffer,  und  discord  vatniahes. 
And  strife  and  imult  cease. 

Synonymous  (second  cL  —  predicate  of  first  cL),  quaternary- ter- 
nary. On  scoffer  see  note  on  i^.  Strife  is  lit.  decimn  ox  judg- 
ment^ then  a  iawsuit^  here,  from  the  connection,  any  quarrelling 
or  contention,  =  discord,  Iniuity  lit.  disgrace  {3^  9^),  here  sub- 
stantially the  talk  that  lends  to  inflict  disgrace.  — The  Grk.,  read- 
ing second  cL  differently  :  for^  when  he  sits  in  a  council  (irwcSfjiw), 
he  insults  (or,  dishonors)  et^etybody.  The  reference  in  the  Heb. 
IS  probably  not  specially  to  proceedings  in  courts  of  law.    Cf.  17" 

20», 

11,  Defective  text.  The  Heb.  reads  ;  Me  who  icves  purity  of 
heart  (or>  the  pure  of  heart)  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  is  his 
friend,  which  is  syntactically  defective.  A  slight  change  of  text 
may  give  the  sense  :  he  mho  laves  etc.,  on  whose  tips  is  grace,  the 
king  etc.*  ;  this  is  intelligible,  and  the  combination  of  ethical  and 
intellectual  qualities  (purity  and  eloquence),  though  not  usual 
(see  i2»'''="  14'^  15^  16^"  18*  zd""^  25*  29*^^  ./^  45=^"*  EccU  io«) 
occurs  in  16*^.  Ewald  \  he  who  iopes  with  pure  heart,  which  the 
Heb.  does  not  allow.  lat.  (followed  by  RV.),  emending  by  the 
insertion  of  a  Preposition :  he  who  loves  etc.,  for  the  grace  etc., 
which  introduces  an  inconsequence  in  saying  that,  if  a  man  is 
morally  pure,  then  he  is  loved  not  for  this  purity,  but  for  his  gra- 
ciousness  of  speech.  Grk.  :  the  Lord  loves  holy  hearts,  Delitzsch 
mentions  a  Jewish  interpretation  which,  in  second  c!.,  translates : 
his  friend  is  a  king,  that  is,  the  friend  of  an  honorable  and  culti- 
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*  Rftshi,  Luther  (who  t&kes  Aig^  to  be  »  Qod),  De.  Retiss  al, 
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vated  man  is  as  fortunate  and  happy  as  a  king  —  which,  as  De. 
remarks,  is  a  beautiful^  but  improbable,  exegesis-  —  If  resort  be 
had  to  conjectural  emendation,  we  may  suppose  either  that  there 
is  a  contrast  between  God  and  king,  or  that  king  is  the  subj.  of 
the  whole  couplet.  In  the  first  case  we  may  read  :  God  iazfes  ihi 
pure  in  hearty  gtiue  0/  lips  pleases  the  king  (so  Wild/)  ;  such  a 
contrast  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is  not  probable.  In  the  second 
case  the  reading  will  be :  the  king  loves  the  pure  in  hearty  and 
grace  of  lips  is  his  delight  (so  substantially  Rashi  and  Luther),  and 
this  seems  to  offer  the  most  probable  sense  (see  16*'). 

12*   Text  and  translation  doubtful.      Lit, :   Ute  eyes  of  Yahiveh 
guard  knowledge,  but  he  overthrows  the  wonts  of  the  wicked.     The 
text  of  first  cl,  cannot  be  correct  for  several  reasons.     The  verb 
can  here  (as  predicate  of  the  eyes  of  Yahweh)  mean  only  guard 
(TioXobey),  and  cannot  be  followed  by  the  abstract  term  knou/i- 
edge^  nor  does  O  r,  usage  permit  the  interpretation  of  this  terra  as 
=  him  who  has  knowledge  *  ;   and  the  verb  is  not  an  appropriate 
predicate  of  the  eyes  of  Yahweh^  which  are  said  elsewhere  to  **  rest 
upon,  be  directed  toward/*  biU  never  to  "  guard,  protect.*'      For 
this  latter  reason  the  emendation  (Ew.)  knowers  of  knowledge  is 
unsatisfactory.     Somewhat  better  Gratz :   the  eyes  of  Yahweh  are 
on  those  tvho  keep  ( ^  observe^  oltey,  or,  presence)  knowledge  :    the 
verb,  in  the  sense  obey^  is  elsewhere  followed  by  a  concrete  noun, 
as  law  (28^  1^  119^)  or  precepts  i\ff  119")  ;   in  the  sense  presence, 
guard,  it  is  followed    by  sagacity  (3*^1  which   is  a  quality   of 
the  mind,  and  instfuction  (4^^),  which  is  concrete,  and  it  is»  in 
any  case,  doubtful  whether  such  technical  philosophical   terms 
would  be  employed  in  a  theocratic  couplet,      Frank,  interprets : 
Yahweh  possesses  (all)  knoivledge^  ami  etc.,  but  the  verb  does 
not   mean  possess^  and  this  rendering  offers  no  good  antithesis 
or  synthesis   of  the   two   lines.      As   the  ordinary  antithesis   to 
wicked  is  a  term  =  ttpright,  we  may  perhaps  read :    the  eyes  0/ 
Yahweh  are  on  the  righteous;   cf.  i^  34^*<^«>  loil     The  expression 
"the  eyes  are  oh*'  carries^  in  OT.,  an  implication  of  benevolence. 
—  On  overthrows  and  wicked  {faithless)  see  notes  on  13*  2^,  and 
cf.  21^^. 

•  Saad  De.  ZOck.  RV.  aL 
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13-15,  Sloth,  adultery,  folly. 


1 5*    The  sluggaid  says:  There  m  a  lion  without, 
On  the  street  I  shall  be  sIslid. 
The  mouth  of  the  adulteress  is  a  deep  pit. 
He  with  whom  Yah  we  h  is  angry*  will  fall  thereinto, 
Folly  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  child, 
But  the  rod  of  correction  will  remove  it. 


14. 


«5 


13.  Continuous,  with  synonymous  predicates,  quaternary- ternary. 
Humorous  sarcasm  :  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  lion  on  the 
street  (Heb,  sirtets  or  open  places)  was  absurd,  but  any  excuse 
would  do  for  one  who  was  determined  not  to  stir  from  his  place* 
In  the  Hek  the  danger  in  second  cl.  is  from  the  Hon,  in  the  Grk. 
from  human  murderers  {there  are  murderers  in  the  streets)  ;  see 
the  parallel  26^\  On  the  sluggard  see  6**  10**  13^  15**  19**  20^  21^ 
24"  2(y^  ^^  '*  ^*',  — 14.  Continuous,  ternary.  AduUeress  (plu,  in  the 
Heb.)  is  lit.  strange  woman ^  on  which  see  note  on  i'*".  Mouth  is 
a  reference  to  her  seductive  speech,  ^ —  Except  in  this  couplet  and 
its  parallel  i^  the  term  here  rendered  strange  woman  in  RV, 
occurs  in  Pr.  only  in  chs.  1-9  (2^  ^^  6**  7^),  and  Ewald  w^ould 
therefore  here  read  harlot.  But  a  reference  to  this  vice  in  the 
present  section  is  not  improbable^  if  the  final  revision  of  the  Book 
be  put  in  the  Greek  period.*  —  In  second  c!.  De.  has  cursed  ef 
God,  and  RV.  abhorred  of  the  Lord^  both  possible,  but  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  Heb.  term,  an^\  is  more  appropriate, — 
15.  Continuous,  ternary.  Children,  the  proverb  says,  are  morally 
immature,  and  the  rod  is  the  best  discipline  for  them  ;  see  13** 
33^'^"  29^*,  The  fool  is  to  be  similarly  treated  (10*''  26'').  Cor- 
poral chastisement  of  children  was  probably  universal  in  antiquity 
(so  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  —  Plato  commends  moral  train- 
ing, Laws  V,,  p.  729). — The  affirmation  of  the  couplet  is  general, 
and  is  not  to  be  put  as  conditional :  "  if  folly  is  bound  .  •  .  then 
the  rod"  etc. — ^Cf.  Menander,  Monost  422  :  he  who  is  not  flogged 
is  not  educated. '\ 


•  Another  word  for  aduHertSi  (lit.  Hrtmge  woman)  occurs  five  times  in  chs*  1-9 
(ai«  ^i^o  20  6M  yfi),  once  (23^*)  in  the  rest  of  the  Book;  still  another  is  found  once 
(In  a  gloss.  30**).  The  term  tor  karht  is  found  twice  in  chs.  1-9  (6»7l*),  and 
twice  in  the  resi  of  the  Book  (23*''  99*). 

tSee  Becker.  Chur,,  Exc.  lo  Sc,  I.,  Gulim,  Exc,  II.  lo  Sc.  I.,  and,  for  Egypt. 
the  maximi  of  Ptahhetep  and  DiitiC 
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16-  Lit. :  He  who  oppresses  the  poor,  to  bring  increase  t&  M% 
he  who  gives  to  tl$e  rich^  only  to  loss.  Interpretations  have  varied" 
according  as  the  couplet  has  been  taken  as  a  single  sentence  or  as 
antithetic,  and  acconling  as  the  him  of  fir^t  cK  has  been  referred 
to  he  or  to  the  poor^  and  the  hss  of  second  cL  to  he  or  to  i/s€  rich. 
Hence  a  great  number  of  forced  translations.*  Possibly,  follow- 
ing 28**^  (cf.  II**),  the  oppresses  should  be  changed  to  gives  to: 
he  who  gives  to  the  poor  it  is  gain  to  him,  he  who  gives  i&  the  riek 
it  is  onfy  loss ;  we  should  then  have  a  double  contrast,  betweea 
poor  and  rich,  and  between  gain  and  /oss,  and  the  couplet  would 
be  a  commendation  of  benevolence  and  a  condemnation  of  bri- 
bery and  servility-  Gifts  were  made  to  the  rich  not  out  of  love, 
but  to  secure  their  favon  —  Cf.  14^  19*^  28*, 

XXn.  1,  After  )Q  'iy  an  adj.  =  gtwJ  is  inserted  by  6S"L  Bi.,  not  by  S; 
the  adj.  is  probably  not  original  —  the  usage  permits,  and  tbc  rhythm  rather 
favon,  its  omission.  —  ^  is  is  not  a  proper  epithet  of  ir,  and  must  be  taJcen 
as  predicate.  —  S.  Gr.,  referring  to  29'*,  supposes  that  there  is  a  lacuna  before 
nr;.  The  statement  "  Y.  enlightens  (or  protects)  them  all  '*  would  be  appro- 
priate; but  15  gives  a  good  sense,  —  8.  K  -^^0  ,  Q  ->  D  ;  between  the  two 
there  is  little  choice  —  the  time  is  present,  the  lmp€  with  ]  would  follow  the 
general  rule  of  sequence,  with  >  would  isolate  the  act  as  inchoate,  the  Perf, 
would  be  paraliel  to  hk-i.^ — C  Before  rw-^^  insert  «.  —  ^^:  occurs  outside  of 
Pr.  only  in  Zcph,  2'  f where  it  is  parallel  to  p-<s),  2  Sam.  22*»  =  ^  iS* 
(where  it  is  an  attribute  of  God)^  and  \^  45*;  in  the  last  passage  it 
apparently  forms  a  compound  with  p-ij,  but  the  text  is  doubtful  (see  Wellh, 
in  SB0  7\,  and  cf.  Cheyne,  Psalms  and  Psaiter).  Here  it  ts  unnecessary, 
probably  a  gloss. ^  6  Jl^  31^;  ^  rpi^ohn.  thorns  or  /AisiUs ;  JL  arma  (taking 
njx  as  =  shield)  \  i&E  «3;?3  snares,  =  391  (Job  18'),  which  is  the  better  read- 
ing; Or.  Vcn,  UKavBai.  The  sense  thorns  for  Jj  may  perh,  be  inferred  from 
rji',  Am,  4^,  parallel  to  :^n  r^o  JishhQ&ks!  masc.  plu.  dii  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Job  5^  where  the  text  appears  to  be  corrupt  (cf.  Budde,  Hioif).— 
Dys.  cnj  {snares  are  hidUen)^  which  is  appropriate  and  should  perh.  be 
adopted,  though  oji  gives  a  more  satisfactory  parallelism  in  first  tine.- — 
6.  The  couplet  is  wanting  in  O^-***,  found  in  23.  109.  147.  aL,  and  in  iS^^ 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  8.— The  stem  iJn  in  01\  =  dedicate  (a  building, 
Dt.  2cfi  I  K,  ST'^  ^  30*  Dan.  32)  and,  only  here,  train.  In  Arab.,  in  the  acnae 
give  training,  ix/erience,  sound  judgment  (cf.  Eth.  understand),  the  verb  is 
a  denom.  from  iin  (Heb.  >i  palate)  \  this  sense  maybe  supposed  to  come 
from  taking  the  palate  as  the  seat  of  taste,  first  physicml  and  then  intellectual 
(to  Gea.  7%es.),  or  from  the  guidance  of  an  animal  by  a  bridle  in  the  mouth, 
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or  from  the  rubbing  of  children's  palates  (with  dates,  etc.)  as  an  act  of  initia- 
tion into  full  membership  in  the  clan;  this  last  appears  best  to  account  for 
the  two  senses  of  the  verb  in  Heb. — The  -»  before  -»73  may  result  from  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  give  initiation  or  training  (to  the  child) ;  otherwise  it 
must  be  regarded  as  an  Aramaism.  —  )g  n:3.  is  omitted  by  Bi.  as  having  no 
antecedent;  but  it  refers  naturally  to  o^:.  —  8.  %  'nna57  tsa^;  for  v  0  has 
ipyta;  —  v-^naj;  (so  Wild.);  Frank.,  better:  imajr  -^a^.  35  ^.^\9  Gr.  vi'7a\ — 
10.  0  read  p  ra  ay;^\  — 11.  Read  either  nyn  vnos^  pnoi  a^  -^no  nin^  ann 
1>D,  or,  with  transposition,  ^«n  o^noa^  |ni  a*?  nrra  ^SD  ann.  i5  in  *» :  niw/  >l^ 
(God)  loves  (=  pn)  M^  /f/j  of  those  who  love  (=  ^^-i;)  the  hing,  — 18.  Ew.  ''Vy 
njn;  Gr.  't  nxi  hy;  Hi.  nyn  for  nr«.  Read  either  *!  ^p^  Sy  nvi>  ^j*f  (which, 
however,  does  not  offer  a  good  contrast  to  ija  ^'^ja-'),  or  opiTfa  '^  ^j^y. — 
14.  )Q  nnr;  Gr.  n->?.  — 18.  )Q  p^;;  read  perh.  }PJ,  though  this  is  graphically 
not  easy. 


III.    SECOND  COLLECTION  OF  APHORISMS 
(XXIL  17-XXIV.  34). 

This  collection  consists  of  two  parts,  22"-24",  and  24**^,  the 
second  being  an  appendix  to  the  first.  The  collection  is  marked 
off  from  the  preceding  (io*-22'*)  by  the  introduction  of  the 
author  (22*^"*)  and  by  the  title  prefixed  by  the  continuator  (24*). 
It  differs  also  in  tone  and  structure  from  the  preceding  collection : 
it  is  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  pupil  (who  is  called  the  siftt), 
it  is  intimate,  argumentative,  descriptive,  and  it  is  arranged  in 
strophes  instead  of  couplets.  In  the  two  last  points  it  approaches 
Ben-Sira.  The  moral  and  religious  content  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Book.      On  the  date  see  the  Introduction. 

XXn.  17-21.  The  author's  introduction. 

The  person  of  the  author  of  22^-24**  is  unknown;  he  is  prob- 
ably not  the  same  with  the  author  of  I^-9^^  the  structure  and 
material  being  very  different  in  the  two  sections.  This  introduc- 
tion differs  also  from  that  (i^"^)  which  is  prefixed  to  the  whole 
Book  —  it  is  more  personal  in  tone,  and  less  lapidary  in  style. 
The  author  speaks  as  a  sage  who  has  composed  or  collected  a 
body  of  maxims  which  he  regards  as  of  high  importance. 

The  text  is  doubtful ;  the  Greek  form  differs  considerably  from 
the  Hebrew. 

The  Hebrew  reads : 

17.  Incline  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise, 
And  apply  thy  mind  to  my  knowledge. 

18.  P'or  it  is  pleasant  that  thou  keep  them  in  thy  mind, 
That  they  be  ready  on  thy  lips. 

19.  That  thy  trust  may  be  in  Yahweh 
I  instruct  thee  to-day,  thee  also; 

20.  Did  I  not  formerly  (?)  write  for  thee 
In  plans  and  knowledge, 

21.  To  cause  thee  to  know  the  truth  of  words  of  truth, 
To  return  answer,  truth,  to  him  who  sends  thee  ? 
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17,  18.  The  expression  the  wise  seems  to  be  a  marginal  title 
(as  in  24^)  which  has  got  into  the  text ;  read  my  n/ords.  The 
description  of  keep  them  by  pleasant  is  improbable  \  this  term 
properly  describes  kfwwiedge  (so  the  verb  in  2^"),  but  **  keeping" 
is  rather  characterized  as  wise  or  beneficial  (2''*"  3^''®  ai.).  The 
Grk.  has  in  1 7** :  appiy  thy  mtnti  that  thou  mayest  kn&w  that  they  are 
good^  but  the  proper  object  of  "  know  '*  is  "  inslmction  "  (i*  4'). 
Ewaltl,  better  :  apply  thy  heart  t&  knowiedge^  because  it  is  pleasant, 
' —  Be  ready  is  lit.  be  fixed^  estaMished,  =  ready  for  use.  — 
19,  20,  By  the  to-day  thee  also  of  the  Heb.  the  sage  appears  to 
intimate  that  he  had  taught  other  persons  at  a  former  time,  but 
he  does  not  further  explain  this.  In  the  formerly  (?)  there 
would  be  a  reference  to  former  instruction  given  to  the  pupil  here 
addressed ;  the  Heb.  word  may  be  a  fragment  of  the  common 
expression  fox  formerly  (lit.  yesterday  and  the  day  before).  This 
rendering  is,  in  any  case,  improbable,  for  the  reason  that  it  intro- 
duces a  strange  contrast  between  the  instruction  now  given  to 
teach  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  that  formerly  given  to  impart  the 
capacity  of  answering  (v/^). — The  Heb,  margin,  instead  of  this 
word,  has  a  term  meaning  officers  (a  Sam.  aj*  a  K.  7*  9"  Ez, 
23^*),  which  by  most  interpreters,  from  Saadia  on,*  is  taken  as 
=  noble  (or,  excellent)  sayings ^  a  rendering  which  is  without 
authority  in  Heb.  usage,  and  cannot  be  called  probable. 
Delitzsch,  in  support  of  it,  refers  to  the  noble  things  of  8"  (which 
is  probably  an  error  of  text),  to  the  royal  law  of  Jas.  2*,  and  to 
Plato's  ^ip^  ^y^ikovvi  {Tiot,  91  <r),  =  **  governing  powers  of  the 
soul  "  ;  but  neither  of  these  references  is  in  point,  since  the  terms 
"royal*'  and  "governing"  are  epithets  of  the  nouns  "law**  and 
"  parts,"  while  here  the  word  officers  stands  alone  and  undefined, 
and  the  designation  of  a  maxim  simply  as  a  **  captain  "  (or,  "oflfi- 
cer  '*)  is  unexampled  and  unnatural.  —  In  some  Anc.  Vrss.f  the 
word  is  rendered  triply  (which  Rashi  explains  as  referring  to  the 
law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa),  by  Luther,  freely, /wa;i- 
ifoldfy\  This  rendering  (which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  =  repeat- 
edly) is  intelligible  in  the  Grk.  translation  (do  thou  transcribe 
them  triply  for  thyself),  but  not  in   the   Hebrew.  —  21.   In  the 

•  AV.  Mich.  Dc,  Retiss.  RV.  Kamp,  at,  f  Grk,  Syr.  Targ.  Lat. 
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Hebrew  the  first  truth  is  superfluous,  probably  a  gloss.  Similarif 
truth  has  been  repeated,  by  scribal  error,  in  second  cL — The 
expression  to  him  who  semis  thee  (or,  in  some  texts,  to  those  wk$ 
send  thee)  could  only  be  understood  to  mean  ''  to  thy  parent  or 
guardian,  who  has  sent  thee  to  school,  and  desires  an  account  of 
thy  progress."  A  better  sense  is  given  by  the  Grk.  reading  4^ 
those  who  question  thee*  The  pupil,  as  sage,  would  be  consolted 
by  many  persons,  and  the  proof  of  his  maturity  would  be  his 
ability  to  answer  questions  concerning  the  conduct  of  life;  c£ 
I  K.  io»  BS.  39»^"»WS.  8»<»-". 

The  text  of  the  passage  has  suffered  greatly;  the  foUowing 
translation  is  an  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  originaL 

17.  Lend  thine  ear  and  hear  my  words, 
And  give  heed  to  learn  right  things, 

18.  So  that  thou  mayest  keep  them  in  mind. 
And  they  be  ready  on  thy  lips. 

19.  That  thy  trust  may  be  in  Yahweh 
I  teach  thee  my  words. 

20.  I  write(?)  for  thee  .  .  . 

That  thy  plans  may  be  intelligent. 

21.  I  teach  thee  words  of  truth, 

That  thou  mayest  answer  him  who  questions  thee. 

On  the  omission  of  the  wise  see  the  note  on  this  verse  above.  To 
learn,  lit.  to  know  (v.^*)  is  adopted  from  the  Greek ;  right  things 
is  suggested  by  23^®.  The  form  of  v.^^  is  taken  from  i®.  The 
term  7vnte  is  suspicious,  since  elsewhere  in  the  Book  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  sages  is  oral ;  but  cf.  Eccl.  1 2^^  The  verb  sug- 
gests a  very  late  date  for  the  final  recension  of  our  passage.  For 
the  word  omitted  in  v.^"  I  can  offer  no  emendation ;  the  connec- 
tion suggests  a  word  =  '*  wise  counsel  or  instruction  "  or  "  excel- 
lent things."  In  v. '^'^  plans  and  kmnvledge  may  be  understood  as 
hendiadys,  =  plans  of  knowleii\:^e  ;  on  p/ans  see  note  on  i^*  ( RV., 
there,  devices)  ;  we  might  perhaps  render :  that  thy  counsels  (to 
others)   may  be  intelligent. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  text,  the  general  thought 
of  the  paragraph  is  plain  :  the  pupil  is  to  devote  himself  to  study, 
in  order  that  his  religious  life  may  be  firmly  established,  and  that 


•  So  Saad.  Rashi,  Ew.  De.  Reuss,  Now.  Bick.  Frank. 
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he  may  be  able  to  give  wise  counsel  to  those  who  seek  advice. 
The  exhortation  supposes  a  community  in  which  study  is  valued 
and  provided  for  i  there  are  teachers  and  recognized  bodies  of 
truth  —  this  is  the  Jewish  reproduction  of  the  Greek  schools  of 
philosophy. 

XXn.  17,  18'  )l}  sr^rr^  though  given  in  the  Vrss.,  appears  to  be  a  gloss,  a 
marginal  title»  t>crhaps  originally  303.1^;  cf.  24^^,  B  has  a  doublet,  one  form 
(itai  dxoift  i^v  Kdyof)  apparently  omitting  vi.  Read  ^"^^-^p  * — J^  07J  *3  v'^j?'^*; 
0  ii^a  yt^ift  Srt  jraXoi  tlfftv;  read  a™;;''^  T^'^'}'^  -*-  &K  iftcause  they  are pUaiOHt^ 
keep  them  etc.  — Bu  inserts  ^7">ck'^  at  the  beginning  of  v.",  ami  makes  v.^'-  *^ 
triplets;  but  the  triplet  \%  rather  to  be  avoided  than  sought  in  this  Section.  — 
18,  20.  J?  ririM  »]»*  a<i  yields  no  good  sense;  0  r^Jir  d0ir  <roti  may  be  inter- 
pretation,  the  nrH  p|«  being  carried  over  (Jiiger)  to  the  next  v.  (Kai  (ri>) ;  yet 
the  connection  favors  some  such  reading,  perh.  *t3-.  —  K  OS:*':'^',  Q  D^'^r; 
S  Tpiffffiii;  ^  trtpliciUr ;  C(^)  P-t  Kn'?"i  *^;\  The  embarrassment  of  the 
Grk,  translators  and  expounders  is  shown  by  the  variety  of  readings  in  v.^*'  ", 
on  which  see  Il-P,  Lag.  In  J^  rs?-^  we  should  perhaps  write  *?  for  a. — ► 
Tn  Affgii.  7a  K  v.*^  is  cited  (against  the  proposal  to  canonize  the  Book  of 
Esther)  as  showing  that  the  three  divisions  of  the  Canon  were  already  made 
up:  have  I  Hot  wrifien  three  {^eLXiiX  no  moiG)l  —  81,  J^  ipfi^;  better,  perhaps, 
T\\^377r<.  — 1|^  ::2^p  is  the  gloss  of  an  .Vramaic -speaking  scribe.  0  omits  i"*,  but 
expands  the  line  by  a  second  clause;  ^  appears  to  have  read  Dpv**  quiet  instead 
of  p  (I'ink.),  and  to  have  followed  0  freely  in  its  insertion;  ClL  insert  > 
between  ,-*  and  noK, —  f^  yp^^%  ^^^  so  all  Vrss.  except  0;  0  rorj  wpQ^aWo- 
liimi%  ffotf  for  which  Lag,  reads  toTi  wpo^dWovirl  ^01,  =:  •^^^nr*'.     Read  sing. 

The  Maxims  of  the  Second  Collection  (23*'-24**), 
22,  23.  Afamat  oppression  of  the  poor. 

52,    Rob  not  the  poor  because  he  is  poor, 
And  oppress  not  the  lowly  in  the  gate. 

23.    For  Yahwch  will  plead  their  cause, 
And  rob  their  robbers  of  life* 

22.  Synonymous,  ternary,  P(fifr  (see  lo'^')  and  Amffy  (see  3^**) 
are  here  synonyms,  both  referring  to  physical  poverty,  which  car- 
ries with  it  low  social  position  and  defeticelessness  {because  he  is 
poor) .  Oppress,  =  cntsh^  =  "  rob  of  possessions.'*  The  gate  is 
the  place  of  dispensing  justice;  cf.  i"  24^  —  23.  Synonymous, 
ternary.  Cf,  Ex.  22=^^-"*t=^^>  23*  Dt.  24**-".  The  word  rendered 
ro^  (different  from  that  of  v,")  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Mai.  j*** 
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(where  Wellhausen  changes  the  text  so  as  to  read  cheat)  ;  its 
exact  meaning  is  not  certain,  but  some  such  sense  as  ''rob,  cheat" 
is  suggested  by  the  connection. 

84,  25.  Against  passionateness. 

24.  G)iisort  not  with  a  man  given  to  anger. 
And  go  not  with  a  passionate  man, 

25.  Lest  thou  learn  his  ways, 

And  bring  destruction  on  thyself. 

24.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Consort  not  with  (or,  be  not  friendbf 
with)  ^  go  not  with.  Cf.  15^®.  —  25.  Single  sentence,  binary- 
ternary.  Learn  (=  accustom  thyself  to)j  a  late,  poetic  word ;  the 
stem  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  causative  form,  =  teach  (Job 
15*  33''  35"). —  Ways  is  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  margin;  the 
text  has  way,  —  Destruction  is  lit.  a  snare,  which  is  explained  by 
some  *  as  =  danger^  but  the  suggestion  in  the  word  is  rather  death; 
see  12*^  13"  14"  29^  Anger  is  denounced  not  as  immoral,  but  as 
injurious ;  the  obvious  implication,  however,  is  that  it  is  moraUy 
bad.  The  destruction  (or,  danger)  comes  through  the  violation 
of  human  law,  which  the  sage  doubtless  regards  as  also  divine  law. 
Cf.  BS.  8"^«.  —  Bickell  (v.2^»>  "-^)  :  and  be  not  fnendiy  with  a  pas- 
sionate man,  lest  thou  get  in  his  way,  that  is,  the  destruction 
comes  from  his  passionate  violence  (see  BS.  ubi  sup,)  —  but  the 
translation  is  lexicographically  doubtful. 

26,  27.  Against  going  secnrity. 

26.  Be  not  of  those  who  pledge  themselves, 
Of  those  who  are  surety  for  debts. 

27.  If  thou  have  not  wherewith  to  pay. 
Thy  bed  will  be  taken  from  under  thee. 

26.  Synonymous,  binar}\  Similar  cautions  in  6^  11**  17^'  20"*. 
Pledge  themselves  is  lit.  strike  Jurnds.  Are  surety  for  debts,  lit. 
bind  {ox,  pledge)  themselves  for  (other  persons*)  loans,  —  27.  Sin- 
gle sentence,  ternary  (or,  binary-ternary).  Heb.:  why  should 
one  (or,  he)  take  thy  bed  etc.?  the  7«'//v  is  scribal  repetition  (ditto- 
gram)  ;   the  question  would  be  appropriate  only  if  the  first  cl. 

.  •  Ew.  Reuss. 
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were  omitted.  On  ihe  legal  right  ot  the  creditor  to  seize  the 
debtor's  bed  sec  notes  on  tlie  couplets  cited  above  (on  v.**), 

26.  BightB  of  property. 

Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark 
WTiich  thy  falhers  set  up. 

Partially  synonymoys  (second  cl.  explains  predicate  of  first  cL), 
ternary.  The  couplet  is  substantially  identical  with  part  of  Dt, 
19'^.  As  citizenship  and  a  share  in  the  protection  of  the  tribal  or 
national  deity  were  regarded,  among  ancient  peoples,  as  depend- 
ent on  possession  of  land,  boundaries  were  treated  as  sacred,  and 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  deities  (Zeus  Horios,  Ter- 
minus etc.).  The  land  of  the  poor  was  often  encroached  on  by 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  (i  K.  21^*  Hos.  5^^  Is.  5*  Dt.  37'^  Job 
24').  The  antiquity  of  a  boundary- line  {^landmark)  gave  it 
special  sacrcdncss,  Cf.  note  on  15**,  and  sec  33^",  which  is  a  vari- 
ation of  this  couplet.  —  Bickell  omits  the  couplet  as  a  shortened 
form  of  25^^,  with  a  gloss  (the  second  cl,)  on  afickni  taken  from 
Dt.  19'*  (in  which  the  Grk»  has  ihyfaihers  instead  of  Heb.  (hey  &f 
oM),  It  is  true  that  we  expect  a  strophe  of  two  couplets  here,  as 
above,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  some  derangement  in  the  Heb.  text 

28.  Praiie  of  buaiiioss  capacity. 

Seest  thoti  a  man  fkilful  in  buiinett? 
Before  kings  he  shall  stAnd, 
Not  itand  before  obscure  men. 

The  triplet  form,  unusual  in  Pr.,  perhaps  indicates  the  loss  of  a 
line.  Skii/ui,  as  in  Ezr.  7*  ^  45'*''  j  the  Heb.  word  may  also  be 
rendered  quuk,  stvi/f,  and  so,  perhaps,  dUigent  (RV,),  but  the 
suggestion  is  rather  of  readiness  and  skill.  Stand  before  —  enter 
the  service  of ,     Obscure;  RV,  mean, 

88.  On  the  meaning  of  ];2p  cL  Ges.  TAei*  and  Lag.  In  Arab,  the  stem 
—  hidf^  in  \t^m.  fx  frmty.  Possibly  we  should  read  ap^Ti  in  Mai.  5*-*  0 
has  4TrTipvict\  =  3i"»r,  S^  r^D  takt  ret'engi ;  %  c&nfigti  (;=  transfix). — 
It.  The  intcrrog.  in  •*  is  not  ^vcn  by  OjSC.  In  )5  ^2*^  *he  z^  seems  to  be 
diUogram  of  preceding  3^  (in  3*?3^),^ — 29.  )Q  ck  r*m;  0  bpariKbp  &vBpat 
sr  nvn  i^M  (Jig.).  —  BL  makes  a  couplet  of  ■  by  inserting  rijar  alttr  rw. 
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XXTTT.  1,  2.  Good  manners  at  a  king's  table. — The  qua- 
train is  a  single  sentence,  ternary. 

1.  When  thou  aittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler. 
Consider  well  who  is  before  thee, 

2.  And  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat, 

If  thou  be  a  man  of  great  appetite. 

If  one  be  in  danger  of  excess  in  eating,  one  must  be  severely  cau- 
tious —  anything  like  voracity  will  excite  the  contempt,  and  per- 
haps the  hostility,  of  the  ruler.*  —  "  To  put  a  knife  to  the  throat " 
is  said  by  Fleischer  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  for  self-restraint ; 
one,  as  it  were,  threatens  to  kill  one's  self  if  one  misbehaves.  —  In 
V.***  we  may  render :  if  thou  have  a  great  appetite  (on  this  p>articu- 
lar  occasion) ;  the  moral  is  the  same.  In  v.^**  lit. :  consider  him 
who  etc.  The  rendering  what  is  before  thee  ( =  the  dishes)  is 
possible  —  it  would  enjoin  a  wise  choice  of  food  —  but  is  less 
probable  than  the  other ;  it  is  the  ruler  that  the  guest  must  have 
in  mind.  To  this  interpretation  it  may  be  objected  that  to 
describe  the  ruler  as  being  "in  the  presence"  of  his  guest  is 
unseemly  —  rather  the  expression  should  be :  consider  in  whose 
presence  thou  art  (so  Frank.)  ;  yet  see  Gen.  i8^,  where  it  is  said 
(in  the  correct  text)  :  and  Yahweh  was  still  standing  before 
Abraham,  The  modern  courtliness  of  expression  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  rule  in  the  OT.  times.  —  Ewald  :  thou  wilt  put  a 
knife  to  thy  throat  (=  wilt  bring  ruin  on  thyself)  if  thou  giife  free 
rein  to  desire  (that  is,  if  the  avaricious  ruler  perceive  that  thou 
too  art  avaricious)  ;  but  this  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the 
place  (the  dinner-table).  — Cf.  BS.  31^'-^^ 
In  the  Heb.  follows,  as  v.',  the  couplet : 

Do  not  desire  his  dainties, 
Seeing  it  is  bread  of  deceit. 

This  appears  to  be  out  of  place,  since  the  point  in  the  preceding 
quatrain  is  control  of  appetite,  and  not  treachery  or  insincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  The  first  cl.  is  identical  with  second  cl.  of 
v.*,  where  it  is  appropriate,  and  whence  it  may  by  mistake  have 

•  CC  Prisse  Papyrus,  Sect  2  (translated  by  Griffith,  in  Lib.  0/  the  World's  Btsi 
Zi/.,  VoL  13),  and  Malan. 
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got  to  this  place  (so  BickeU).  The  second  cl  also  is  misplaced 
— ^the  sing.  //  does  not  accord  with  the  pliu  dainties.  Bickell 
places  it  after  first  cL  of  vA  —  Bread  &/  deceit  is  food  offered  with 
deceitful  purpose.  Cf.  Pirke  Ab&th^  2,  3  r  *'be  cautious  in  inter- 
course with  the  powerful  j  they  are  friendly  only  so  long  as  they 
can  use  men  for  their  own  interests." 


4,  6.  AgaiEit  aExiety  for  wealtli. 

4.  Toil  not  to  make  tby»elf  rich. 
From  such  a  «  purpose  »  desist, 

5.  For  •  riches  •  makes  itself  wings 
As  an  cagk  that  heavenward  flies. 

4.  Synonymous,  binary.  First  clause :  "  make  not  wearisome 
effort  (=  take  no  pains)  to  become  rich,"  that  is,  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble*  The  second  cL  is  lit  from  thy  wisdom  (or  under- 
standing, or  inteiiigence)  desist  (RV,  cease  from  thine  own  wisdom), 
which  appears  to  say  that  the  man  holds  it  wise  to  get  riches; 
this  is  a  singular  form  of  expression,  and  is  certainly  not  the  point 
of  the  couplet.  Some  such  term  as  purpose  must  be  understood. 
— 5.  The  Heb.  text  is  in  disorder  :  lit,  shaii  thine  eye  fly  to  (or, 
on)  it^  and  it  is  gone  (ht,  is  not)  ?  (or,  Heb.  marg.,  make  thine  eye 
fly  to  it  tXc,),/or  it  assured/y  makes  itself  wings  etc.,  in  which  the 
"Hying  of  the  eye  "  is  an  impossible  expression,  and  the  //  has  no 
aoteceflent.  The  first /j  appears  to  he  a  scribal  insertion  from  the 
nearly  identical  form  (flies)  at  the  end  ;  the  expression  thine  eye 
{is)  on  it,  and  it  is  gtme  is  a  gloss  on  the  couplet  (describing  the 
fleeting  character  of  richest)  —  cf.  Job  7*;  the  ass uredi^v  is  mis- 
writing  of  the  word  for  riches.  The  couplet,  thus  restored, 
expresses  simply  and  effectively  the  reason  why  one  should  not  be 
anxious  to  be  rich.  The  rendering  of  RV. :  wHt  thou  set  thine 
eyes  upon  that  which  is  not?  is  not  permitted  by  the  Heb.;  see 
RV.  margin,  where  the  correct  translation  is  given, 

6-8^  3^<  The  mggardlj  (or,  churliih)  hott 

6.      Eat  not  the  brearl  of  a  niggard, 

Ancl  desire  not  his  dainties. 
7  a.  (?)  For  as  he  deals  with  himself, 
7  A.  So  he  dcali  with  tbee  (?). 
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7 1.  •'  Eat  and  drisk,**  he  says, 

7  d.  But  hi»  heart  is  not  with  thee. 

%a.  The  morsel  thou  catcst  thau  must  spit  out, 

3^,   For  U  is  t  tread  of  deceits 

8.   Synonymous,  ternary-binary.     Ni^ard  is  lit.  a  man  of  ttii  eye, 
illnatured,  ungenerous,  inhospitable;  the  expression  occurs  in  OT. 
only  here  and  in  28**  (of.  22*)  ;   see  in  Pirke  A  bath  5,    i  j  four 
classes  of  the  **  eviUeyed/'      The  eye  represents  the   look  with 
which  one  regards  men,  and  evii  (or,  bad)  is  simply  the  opposite 
of  good  and  kind      In  our  couplet  either  niggard  or  churl  suits 
the  connection.  —  7.    The  Heb.  of  the  first  couplet   (which  has 
apparently  lost  some  word  or  words)  hardly  admits  of  a  satisfac- 
tory translation.     The  renderings  :   as  he  reckons  wiihin  himself 
(lit.  in  his  soul)^  so  is  he  (RV.)  ;   as  ane  who  retkons  etc.  (De^ 
Reuss)  ;  as  he  had  decided  etc,  (Saad.)  ;   after  he  has  recke^fud  in 
^ii  {f^igg^^^^iy)  ^^^*h  ^^^^f^  ^  ^^y^  fo  ^^i^^  etc.  (Frank.)     've  no  nat- 
ural sense,  and  do  not  connect  themselves  with  the  context ;  to 
describe  the  churl  simply  as  a  calculating  person,  looking  after  his 
own  interest,  is  not  what  we  expect,  nor  would  this  be  a  natural 
way  of  expressing  that  idea.      Moreover  the  translation   reckon 
(derived  from  the  later  Jewish  usage)  is  open  to  doubt.     BickcU 
emends  so  as  to  read  :  for  sc/fish  ami  cakulating  is  he  in  soul^  buii 
with  his  Zips  not  so  is  he,  in  which  the  two  adjectives  are  bot!|  • 
doubtful.      Possibly  :  for  not  as  he  is  with  his  ii/s,  so  is  Ae  in  his 
soul;   or,  for  kindness  is  on  his  tips,  but  in  his  sou!  he  is  nat  so  ; 
or,  as  the  verse  is  rendered  above  :   '*  he  deals  stingily  with  thee, 
as  with  himself."  —  8,    According  to  a  possible  rendering,   the 
sage,  continuing  the  injunction  (after  eat  not)^  bids  the  guest  spit 
out,  as  something  offensive,  any  morse/  (=  any  small  bit)  which 
he  may  have  eaten;   but  it  is  probably  better  to  translate  by  thau 
must  (or,  mi/t)   spit  out  (or,  vomit  up)   the  disgusting   morsel 
which  offends  the  taste  or  turns  the  stomach  —  the  verb  will  then 
describe  simply  the  result  of  the  eating,  —  As  second  cl  the  Hebtl 
has  :  a  fid  thou  wilt  lose  thy  pleasant  words,  a  statement  which  has 
only  a  farfetched   relation   to  the   preceding  context    (it   would 
mean  that  the  guest  had  thrown  away  his  agreeable  conversation 
or  his  thanks  on  the  host),  but  connects  itself  naturally  with  v.% 
to  which  it  should  be  transferred.     What  we  here  expect  is  a  line 
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describing  the  disgusting  morse/,  and  this  may  perhaps  !>e  given 
by  second  cl.  of  y}  :  it  is  tread  of  decdt,  that  is.  Dot  offered  in 
true  hospitality.  —  In  any  case  the  paragraph  is  a  maxim  of  social 
intercourse,  a  caution  against  indiscriminate  dining  out.     Cf  BS. 

9,  8^.  Bo  not  try  to  teach  a  fool. 

"I.      S|H!ak  \\  A  to  a  full, 

For  he  will  ilejipisc  thy  wise  discourse, 
8  b.   And  thou  wilt  throw  away  thy  goodly  words. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  Lit, :  speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool^ 
that  is,  so  that  he  can  distinctly  hear,  not  merely  **  speak  in  his 
hearing'*  (RV,)  ■  the  expression  ** uncover  the  ear,"  =  **  reveal  a 
secret  *'  (i  Sam,  22*)  is  different  —  Lit.  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy 
words.  On  foot  and  wisdom  see  i^  12*,  —  The  suggestion*  that 
S*"  be  attached  to  this  couplet  commends  itself  as  good;  the 
change  makes  a  natural  connection.  Lit :  t/wu  unit  lose  (or, 
rtnn)  thy  goodly  {or ^  pleasant)  ufords  ;  the  adj,^^^/'//v  (Grk.  ^^tfw- 
tifut,  or  good)  occurs  nowhere  else  as  epithet  of  words -^li 
appears  to  belong  to  the  philosophical  vocabulary  (Grk.  koXos), 
in  which  '*  beautiful  "  and  "good  *'  are  synonyms.f  —  A  line,  nec- 
essary to  form,  %vith  8^  a  couplet,  has  perhaps  been  lost  —  some- 
thing like  **  thou  wilt  weary  thyself  in  vain."  —  Cf.  9*  a 6*'^  BS»  22**- 

10, 11.  Eespect  the  land  of  widows  and  orphani. 

10,  Remove  not  the  landmark  of  *  the  widow,* 
Into  the  held  of  the  orphan  enter  not; 

11.  For  their  redeemer  is  mighty, 

He  will  plead  their  cause  against  thee. 


10 


Synonymous,  ternary. 


Heb, :  the  ancient  landmark^  proba- 
bly taken  from  22^  or  Dt,  19'*;  the  parallelism  favors  widoiu  (the 
graphic  difference  is  not  great  in  Heb.)  as  natural  correspondent 
to  orphan  \  ;   for  the  collocation  of  the  terms  see  Dt.  10*  14®  aL 

*  Pinskcr,  BahyL-Hehr.  PmttkhOums-jysUm,  p,  134, 

t  Such  terms  may  have  been  inlrotluccd  in  imitation  of  Greek  phraseology. 
The  question  wheiher  there  was  such  borrowing  is  discussed  in  recent  works  on 
Ecclesia5te&  (Tyter.  Plumptrc,  Renan.  Wright,  Siegfried)^  and  cC  Siegfried,  in 
Z.  Wus.  ih*ol^  187s.  Pflciderer,  Heracht,  BoU,  PkiL  Judi&-AUx, 

tSoDya.Bi.  Wikt 
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Jer.  7*  Job  22*  24' a/.  ^  146*.  — 11.  Single  sentence,  binary-ter- 
,  nary.  Redeemer  (or,  protector)  is  the  technical  term  goel^  the 
next  of  kin,  whose  duty  it  was,  under  the  Hebrew  law,  to  redeem 
the  lands  of  kinsfolk  which  had  for  any  reason  been  alienated. 
Here  the  supposition  is  that  there  is  no  human  goel^  in  which  case 
God  himself  will  act  as  protector.  For  the  function  of  the  goel 
in  regard  to  land  see  Lev.  25"  (cf.  Nu.  5*)  Ruth  4*-*.  —  Cf.  note 
on  22*. 

ZZm.  1.  "%  l^JoS  nDK  PN;  0  rd  rapariBifjuipd  coi  (and  so  JS^Tl^). — 
8.  )Q  ^^■^a.  The  dr.  Xe7.  j?S  has  been  rendered  by  throat  from  Saad.  on 
(Rashi:  throat,  lit.  jaws),  which  seems  required  by  the  |rt*  n23»i.  The  verb 
has  the  sense  swallow  in  Ob.**,  and  in  Aram.  =  lap  (cf.  Arab.  pSi)  ;  the  noon 
in  Aram.  =  chin,  and  is  here  rendered  by  C  chin,  by  Sb  mouth.  It  was 
perhaps  a  general  designation  of  the  parts  concerned  in  swallowing,  with 
different  special  applications  in  the  various  dialects.  Lag. :  in  thy  tcHging^ 
from  stem  y*?  =  y*:*!  (in  Arab,  desire),  but  this  does  not  go  well  with  the 
preceding  words. — 4.  Jft '*?*>'"'^J  ®  irXowfy,  = -^c*?*^  (Hitz.).  —  6.  }^  nr;; 
read  -\iy;.  — K  nvn  read  Q  n^?\  — 7.  Jg  "^vc*;  6  rp/xa,  =  "^^fc*.  and  so  S: 
^  y-\r,  =  nr^;  1L  quoniam  in  similitudine  arioli  el  coniectoris  aestimat  quod 
(f/f^^ra/,  apparently  free  rendering  of  J^  taken  as  =  "  guess,  predict."  The 
stem  =  in  Aram,  estimate,  retkon,  in  Arab,  knorv,*  neither  of  which  senses 
suits  here;  the  word  is  probably  error  of  text.  Frank,  takes  ^C3  as  conjunc- 
tion (after  the  Aram.),  =  after,  and  regards  the  words  nrri  ^3n  as  citation 
placed  between  the  subj.  Nin  and  the  verb  "\!:s';  but  this  rendering  of  ^!:^r  is 
without  authority,  the  corresponding  sense  of  p,  then,  is  equally  doubtful,  and 
*  the  interposition  of  a  speech  between  sul)j.  and  verb  is  unexampled  in  Hebrew. 
Bi.  ■<  ;i:-i  cr;  the  sense  he  attributes  to  the  former  of  these,  holding  back, 
=  self-seeking,  is  doubtful,  and  the  occurrence  together  of  two  Aram,  words, 
otherwise  unknown  in  Of.,  w«»ulci  he  somewhat  strange.  Possibly  we  should 
read:  "jD  ^VT  ?3  ircn  nj';>  ii-.  —  9.  The  noun  ^rj*  occurs,  in  pregxilic 
writmgs,  only  in  i  S.  25'^;  it  became  a  term  of  the  gnomic  literature.  —  V.* 
(properly  added  after  v.'*^)  is  expanded  l)y  Bi.  into  a  couplet  by  the  insertion 
of  "^^"^'i  P^'j'  after  the  lirst  word;  it  would  be  rh\thmically  better  to  keep  v.«» 
as  a  line,  and  insert  a  second  full  line  parallel  to  it.  — 10.  |5  z'i;;  read  njoSn. 

T 

12.  Introdnctory  exhortation. 

Apply  thy  mind  to  instruction 

And  thine  car  to  words  of  knowledge. 


•  On  the  old- Arab,  poet  as  =  seer,  diviner,  cf.  I.  Goldziher,  in  Trans.  0/  Tenth 
Jnternat,  Congr.  of  Orientalists, 
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Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  The  appeal  is  similar  to  that  in 
22*^  23^^  IS  i0.i«  .  jf  jg  intended  to  call  special  attention  to  what  fol- 
lows, and  perhaps  once  introduced  a  longer  collection  of  apho- 
risms.    See  note  on  i^ 


.   13,  14,  TraiiLiiig  of  chUdren. 

I  J,    Withhold  not  chastisement  from  the  child; 

If  thau  beat  him  with  the  rotl»  he  will  not  die* 
14,    Thou  must  beat  him  with  the  rod, 

And  rescue  him  thus  from  Sheul. 

Ternary.  The  two  couplets  are  mutually  identical  in  meaning, 
perhaps  independent  variations  on  the  same  theme.  Chastise- 
ment represents  the  same  Heb-  word  as  instf^mtion  m  \}'^\  the 
connection  indicates  that  it  here  means  corporal  correction  or 
instruction*  The  second  cL  of  v,^*  reads  lit. :  ami  deliver  his  lift 
(ht.  sotii)  Jrom  ShtoL  The  implication  is  that  ill  conduct  brings 
physical  death,  by  human  and  divine  law ;  from  this  fate  the  child 
is  saved  by  instruction,  in  which  corporal  chastisement  is  recog- 
nized as  a  universal  and  necessary  means;  see  notes  on  19^'  22^, 
On  death  and  Sheol^t^  notes  on  2^^*  t''', 

15, 16.  Exhortation  to  the  pupU. 

15.  My  son,  if  thou  be  wiac, 
Ishallbcglatl; 

16.  I  shall  rt'joice 

When  thou  speakest  right  things. 

The  quatrain  is  chiasttc,  the  fourth  line  being  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  third  to  the  second.  The  first  couplet  is  ternary,  the  second, 
as  the  text  stands,  binary- ternary,  but  a  word  may  be  lacking. — 
The  second  cl.  of  v.'^  has  lit. :  /  also^  here  —  "  I,  on  my  side  **  — 
*'  wisdom  fbr  thee,  gladness  for  me."  The  same  contrast  exists  in 
v.^^  thotigh  the  word  also  is  not  there  written.  ^ —  In  second  cl  of 
\}^  the  subject  is  my  hearty  —  my  mind,  =  my  self;  in  first  cl.  of 
v.^*  the  subject  is  my  kidneys  (RV.  reifis),  =  my  mind,  =  myself. 
The  Hebrews  regarded  both  the  heart  and  the  kidneys  (on 
account  of  their  physiological  importance)  as  seats  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  Ufe,  and  the  two  terms  are  in  this  respect 
treated  as  s>iionyms  (Jer.  ii**  17*  ^  a6*);  both  arc  regarded  also 
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as  seats  of  physical  life.  Whether  or  not  there  was  some  specific 
difference  in  the  intellectual  functions  ascribed  to  them  the  state- 
ments of  OT.  do  not  indicate.  —  On  right  things  see  note  on  i*. 
—  It  does  not  appear  why  this  hortatory  address  is  inserted  just 
here.  Possibly  the  section  is  a  collection  of  fragments,  and  the 
following  quatrain,  which  this  address  introduces,  is  only  a  part  of 
a  paragraph. 

17, 18.  Seward  of  fearing  Gk)d. 

1 7.  Do  not  envy  sinners, 

But  fear  thou  Yahweh  always, 

18.  For  there  is  a  future, 

And  thy  hope  will  not  come  to  naught. 

17.  Antithetic,  ternary.  The  second  cl.  reads  in  the  Heb.  :  dut 
in  the  fear  of  Yahweh  all  tlie  day,  an  incomplete  sentence.  The 
line  has  been  rendered  :  but  those  who  are  in  the  fear  of  K  etc 
(Saad.),  but  the  insertion  of  those  who  are  is  not  allowable,  and 
the  verb  envy,  in  this  construction,  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
This  latter  objection  applies  to  the  translation  :  but  on  account  of 
the  fear  etc.,  that  is,  =  "  seek  after  not  sinners  but  the  fear  of 
God  "  * ;  this  rendering  is  forced  and  contrary  to  usage.  By 
others  f  the  Subst.  Verb  is  supplied  in  second  cl. :  but  be  thou  in 
the  fear  etc. ;  this  also  violates  the  usage  of  the  language.  A  simple 
change  in  the  Heb.  gives  the  reading  :  but  fear  thou  Yahiveh  etc. 
(cf.  24^),  which  follows  naturally  on  first  cl.  —  In  first  cl.  lit.  let  not 
thy  heart  envy  etc.  — 18.  The  second  cl.  expands  and  explains  first 
cl.  The  introductory  particle  of  the  Heb.  is  a  compound,  lit.  "  for 
if."  The  renderings/?/- j///r/)'  (RV.)  and  rather  {^^.^  are  syntac- 
tically impossible.  It  is  better  (with  Saad.)  to  omit  the  if,  which 
maybe  scribal  repetition  from  the  preceding  couplet.  —  The  word 
future  (lit.  end^  may  signify  the  last  part  of  a  man's  life  (5*"  19" 
Job  8^  ^  zf')  or  of  a  certain  period  of  time  (Isa.  46^"),  or  the  result 
or  outcome  of  a  thing  or  act  (14^^  "  16')  ;  here  the  reference  is 
to  the  termination  (RV.  marg.  sequel)  and  the  outcome  of  the 
righteous  man's  life,  and  the  word  nearly  =  reward  (so  RV.). 
The  outcome  (=  the  hope)  is  long  life  and  prosperity,  as  in  2** 

•  Schult.  Hitz.  Dc.  Z5ck.  Wild,  al  f  Grk.  Lat.  Ew.  Reuss,  Bi.  RV. 
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^7.1  jQ^.m  j^a  j^sj  ^fffnfra,  of  the  wicked,  lo®  ii')»  not  the  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Grk. :  posterity,  —  The  form  of  first  cl,  is 
somewhat  strange  \  everywhere  else  (except  in  the  identical 
phrase  in  24^*)  the  term  end  is  defined  by  some  special  word  or 
(Isa,  46*^)  by  the  context,  and  here  Grk.  adds /^r  thee.  Reuss, 
not  so  well ;  everything  has  an  en  J  ai  last;  this  expresses  resigna- 
tion, but  the  connection  suggests  confidence. 

16-2L    Exhortation.      Warmiig    against  dmnkeimess   and 

^  '*  19.    Hearken,  my  son»  and  be  wise, 

And  walk  in  the  path  of  i  prudence.* 
20.    Be  not  thou  among  winebibbers, 

Among  gluttonous  caters  of  flesh; 
21 »    For  drunkard  and  glutton  come  to  poverty, 

And  drowsiness  cloth ea  one  in  rags. 

19.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  second  cl  is  lit. :  make  thy  heart 
walk  (  =  ^/fV/f  thy  heart)  in  the  way;  on  the  verb  of  ihe  Heb.  see 
notes  on  4^*  9*,  The  way^  according  to  this  reading,  is  the  path 
of  rectitude  or  wisdom  ;  cf.  Jno.  1 4"  and  the  Buddhist  and  Moslem 
use  of  the  term  for  the  rule  of  life  which  leads  to  perfection  and 
happiness.  But  the  term  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Frov,  in  this 
absolute  (undefined)  sense,  and  the  text  must  be  changed  so  as 
to  read  a  word  (as  prude  nee  or  umiers  tan  ding,  cL  9**)  parallel  to 
the  wise  of  the  first  line.  —  20.  Synonymous,  ternary.  IVineMb- 
hers  ==  "  those  who  drink  wine  to  excess  "  or  **  drunkards  in  wine.** 
Gluttonous  eaters  (one  word  in  the  Heb,),  lit.  **  squanderers, 
excessive  consumers.*^  The  flesh  is  not  their  own  bodies,  as  if 
dnuikards  were  described  as  self-destroyers  (Gcs.  Ew.  V,),  but 
(as  the  parallelism  shows)  meat  consumed  at  table.  —  21.  Par- 
allel»  ternary.  Drunkard^  the  same  word  as  in  v.^  above  {bibber^ 
without  the  wine),  —  The  drowsiness  (or,  sleefyheadedness)  is  the 
torpor  which  follows  excessive  eating  and  drinking.     Cf.  Pirk  Ah. 

22-25.  Value  of  parental  instmction  and  appfOYal  —  V* 

(which  is  wanting  in  the  (irk.)  belongs  more  naturally  with  v/', 
Bickell  omits  v.**,  makes  a  qna train  of  v.^  '^^  ami  regards  v*'"^  as  an 
appendix  of  the  editor.     The  paragraph  interrupts  the  scries  of 
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injanctions  relating  to  definite  lines  of  conduct,  and  was  ptobdi^ 
here  inierted  by  a  icribe  or  editor.  It  belongi  more  piopcdy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  series,  just  after  ss*^. 

IS.  Hearken  to  the  ittlier  who  begrt  dMSb 

And  despite  not  «the  wordi  oft  thj  mother. 
a>  Buy  the  troth,  and  lell  it  nott 

Wadom,  initructiont  and  ondeistandiag. 
S4.  Theiatherofarighteontmanwinbealhuk 

The  i  mother  *  of  a  wise  ton  win  rqoioe. 
15.  Let  thj  &ther  []  rejoice* 

Let  thj  mother  be  glad ! 

S8.  Fftianel,  ternary.  Ut  iky /a/k€r  wk^  ttc  The  injimctkii 
relates  not  to  honoring  parents,  but  to  heeding  their  instruction. 
Hence  the  Heb.  of  second  cl.,  despise  not  ikf  moAer  token  (or, 
because)  she  is  otd^  does  not  accord  with  first  d. ;  BS.  3''  exhorts 
a  son  not  to  despise  his  father  when  the  old  man's  intellect  fidh^ 
and  we  might  suppose  a  similar  reference  to  the  aged  and  fiultng 
mother  here,  but  the  question  in  the  paragraph  is  one  not  of  age^ 
but  of  instruction,  and  it  seems  better  to  change  the  text  accocd- 
ingly;  cf.  i*.* — 23.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Cf.  4*''  15".  The 
nouns  are  here  substantially  synonyms :  instruction  is  training  in 
truth;  understanding  and  wisdom  are  perception  and  practical 
knowledge  of  truffi;  see  notes  on  3'  i^ — 84.  Parallel,  ternary. 
In  second  cl.  the  Heb.  has  the  begetter  of  a  wise  man^  but  the  par- 
allelism and  V."  suggest  mention  of  the  mother,  —  25.  Parallel, 
binary.  In  first  cl.  the  Heb.  has  thy  father  and  thy  mother^  but 
as  mother  (lit.  she  who  bore  thee)  stands  properly  in  second  cl.  as 
obvious  parallel  to  the/a/^r  of  first  cl,  it  should  not  be  anticipated. 

26.  Exhortation  (introductory  to  the  two  following  paragraphs). 

Give  heed,  my  son,  to  me, 

Let  thine  eyes  take  note  of  my  ways. 

Synon3rmous,  ternary.  The  first  cl.  is  lit.  my  son^  give  me  Ay 
hearty  that  is,  thy  mind,  thine  attention  (not  thy  affection,  or,  thy 
spiritual  devotion).  As  all  other  introductory  exhortations  in 
this  Section  are  by  the  sage,  there  is  no  ground  for  holding  that 

•  With  the  expression  thy  father  who  begat  thee  cC  the  phrase,  frequent  ia  the 
Anyrian  royal  inscriptions,  my  father ^  my  begetter. 


the  speaker  here  is  WisJom,  and  that  she  is  contrasted  with  the 
harlot  of  v.^,  as  the  two  characters  are  contrasted  in  ch,  9  *  ;  the 
exhortation  in  7**  also  is  by  the  sage  (cf*  7^)*^ — The  reading  take 
naU  qf  (=**  watch,  for  the  purpose  of  following  *')  is  that  of  the 
Heb«  margin  and  of  most  Anc.  Vrss. ;  the  Heb.  text  has  deiight  in 
(so  RV,),  which  gives  a  good  sense,  but  the  other  reading  is  a 
common  term  in  Pr*  (3^  4^  6^  a/.),  while  iieUght  in  occurs  else- 
where in  the  Book  onl)r  once  (3'*),  and  then  does  not  refer  to 
instruction.  For  the  sense  iake  nott  efcL  Nah.  3**** :  **  keep  an 
eye  on  the  fortihcation,  watch  the  way,"  See  note  on  22^,^ — 
The  ways  of  the  sage  arc  those  which  he  enjoins;  cf.  22*^'^. 

27^  28.  WarnliLg  againet  the  harlot. 

27*   The  badot  is  a  deep  pit, 

The  aduUcress  ft  narrow  welL 
^.    Yea,  she  lies  m  wait  like  a  robber, 

Many  are  they  she  » plunders.* 

27,  Synonymous,  ternary.  Adniteress^  lit.  strange  woman;  see 
note  on  2^\  She  is  a  married  woman,  in  character  a  hari&t;  see 
7^***.  The  two  lines  apparently  introduce  the  two  classes  of 
unchaste  women,  the  unmarried  and  the  married ;  but  the  same 
destructive  character  is  ascribed  to  both.  For  ///  (RV.  ditdi) 
see  22^*  Jer  2*  18*  **.  IVeil  (RV.  ///)  is  here  used  in  its  literal 
sense,  not  figurativeJy  as  in  5*^  (cf,  f  55^"^  69"^^**).  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  well  (or,  pit)  would  make  it  harder  to  get  out 
when  one  had  fallen  in. — ^The  conjunction /^a-,  with  which,  in  the 
Heb.,  the  couplet  begins,  may  introduce  it  as  the  ground  of  the 
exhortation   of  v.*",   or   may   be   incorrect    scribal    insertion,  — 

28.  Parallel,  ternary.  Yea  (=  aho)  introduces  an  adtliliotial 
thought :  she  is  not  only  a  pit  into  which  the  unwary  may  fall,  a 
passive  danger,  she  is  also  an  active  danger,  like  a  robber  who 
attacks.  This  word  for  robber  occurs  only  here  in  OT. ;  the 
expression  cannot  be  rendered  as  for  a  prey  (RV.  marg.).  —  The 
second  cL  reads  in  the  Heb» :  and  (he  faithiess  among  men  $he 
makes  many  (RV.  increases).  Faithless  may  mean  **  unfaithful  to 
the  law  of  God'*  {2**  11**  13'  "  21"  22*^),  or,  **  untrustworthy" 
(25^*)  ;   the  second  cl.  might  be  rendered  :   she  increases,  among 

•  De.  Now.  Str.  Wild- 
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men^  ike  sinners^  or,  she  increases  the  sinners  among  men.     But 

the  parallelism  suggests  for  second  line  a  tenn  similar  to  the 
robber  of  first  line,  and  a  change  of  vowels  gives  treacheries  (Jer* 
12*  Isa.  2^^^) t  =  wickednesses  (cf  23^),  instead  oi  faiihiess  (or, 
sinners)  ;  the  woman's  treachery  is  that  of  a  robber  or  plunderer. 
Render :  plumienng  of  men  sfu  practises  largely,  or,  as  above, 
many  are  they  etc. 

13.  ]^  o  is  omitted  by  Bi.f  but  this  seems  unneceiftaiy,  —  IT.  K  rif^s; 
fiead  PH  K'^\  —  It.  The  Piel  -^ffiTK  means  not  guidf,  or  set  rigki  (io  Isa*  l"  the 
word  h  probably  error  of  text),  and  Tn  cannot  be  taken  as  =  rigki  w&y,  or 
absolutely  the  way;  we  might  perhaps  read  "ly*  make  ri^hi  (Frank.,  and, 
apparently,  (9)t  but  the  rcBultirvg  sentence  is  not  quite  natural,  and  the 
parallelism  suggest!  a  term  corresponding  to  cam;  read  ni3  ^^^^  *\wn, — 
80,  SI.  <5  iTvp^oKah  (cf.  IL  symbola  in  v.'^^),  in  its  sense  of  feasn 
well  =  n.pt\^¥  dyopaffjmtff  and  may  represent  Jg  ^>^t  (onsumrrs.  The  Q 
term  is  adopted  in  the  Talmud  (^'^bp),  but  it  seems  unnecessary  to  suppoie^ 
with  Lag,  that  it  here  renders  p*^3iOj,  scribai  repetition  of  Jj  |"  '^vt^o^, — 
nc^j  is  fiir.  \ty.  —  22.  On  ni  as  Rcl,  Fron.  see  the  grammars.  —  JiJ  i2*c  ni^^?  *2 
docs  not  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  strophe,  and  the  i  *3  appears  to  he  a  gloss 
which  displaced  the  original  word  n^K  or  ^nai  or  -^or.  Bi. :  ^di^  ypt,  bat 
V.*** "  make  it  probable  that  the  reference  to  the  molker  should  be  retained 
here,  —  23.  The  couplet  should  perhaps  stand  at  the  beginning  of  this  strophe, 
or  it  may  be  omitted. -^  3J4,  Read  Q  '^''J^  "^^J.  —  If  mosc.T^^  be  retained,  then 
Q  nps*^  must  be  adopted  (the  connecting  )  of  K  would  here  imply  that  ^J^  is 
repeated) ;  but  it  seems  better  to  preserve  the  antithesis  of  v.^-  ^s^  and  read 
ni^'"  and  t\zz*t^  m  which  the  n  may  perhaps  account  for  the  ^i  of  K  nrc**\  — 
25.  Omit  35  i:;k\«26.  K  nn->n;  Q,  better,  nj-jVp.*^  27.  J^  *ipcr  rm^  (of 
the  harlot),  which  0  (cf.  22^*)  renders  by  wiBot  rfTpyjtUyoi;  the  expression  is 
taken  (Jag.)  from  a  Grk.  proverb,  which  is  cited  by  Erasmus  (L  lo^  33)  &om 
Aristotle  {Eton.  i.  6)  — to  get  riches  without  being  able  to  keep  it  is  "  to  draw 
water  in  a  sieve  and  a  perforated  tub";  thus  the  dXXArpiar  oUoi  (J^  nji)  is 
wasteful  and  destructive  (see  Lag,),  —  28.  The  dtir.  Xry.  *\rn  is,  from  the 
connection,  a  concrete  uoun^^  rchber  (in  form  like  I'^t);  the  verb  f^rn 
occurs  once  (Job  9^^).  The  stem  is  written  with  n  here  and  Job  g'S;  else- 
where (|u»  21^'  f  10^)  written  with  tJ,  as  in  Aramaic. — |^  °l/^i  read,  from 
the  parallelism,  t  j;3,  or  0-1 J 3  (cf.  Frank.). 


29-35.   Against  dmnkeaneAS. 
29 


30- 


Who  cries  "woe'-?  who  "alas"?  who  has  strifes?  who  complaints?  ' 
Who  hiis  wounds  without  cause?  who  redne^js  of  eyes? 
They  who  linger  long  over  wine, 
Who  often  taste  m^ixed  wlac« 
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Look  not  on  wine  when  it  is  red, 
When  it  sparkles  in  the  cup.     []  • 
At  Ihe  end  it  bUcs  like  a  snakcr 
It  pierces  like  an  adder. 

Thou  wilt  see  strange  ihingi, 
Queer  things  thou  wilt  say. 

34.  Thou  wilt  be  like  one  who  is  sleeping  at  sea. 
Like  one  asleep  in  a  « violent  storms 

35.  "  1  have  been  struck »  but  I  feel  no  pain, 

I  have  been  beaten^  I  am  not  conscious  of  it. 
When  shall  1  awake  •  from  my  wine  *  ? 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again/' 

29,  General  parallelism,  quaternary  (or,  a  quatram)*  A  lively 
description  of  the  bodily  effects  of  excess  in  wine.  Instead  of 
nouns  the  first  line  uses  interjections  — lit. :  lo/iff  has  oh!  who 
has  alas  /  The  man  quarrels  over  his  cups,  gels  into  diflfxculties, 
whence  c&mpiaints  (Job  10*  21*  23^  ^  6V**^)  ;  in  scuffles  he  is 
wounded  (cf.  Zech*  13*)  without  caust^  that  is,  unnecessarily,  for 
those  slight  and  groundless  differences  that  arise  among  drunken 
men;  his  nri,  by  their  dulness  or  redness  (cf.  Gen.  49^^),  pro- 
claim his  dissipation,  and  indicate  that  he  is  not  fit  for  work, — 

30,  Synonymous,  ternary,  or  binary- ternary.  How  mixed  wine 
(lit,  simply  mixture)  was  prepared  is  not  know^n,  perhaps  by 
adding  spices ;  ct  note  on  2o\ —  Lit.  go  to  try,  =  investigate,  test^ 
taste;  the  man  is  a  devotee  —  he  drinks  continually.  ^ — 31,  Sec- 
ond line  =  predicate  of  first  line,  lernary.  Description  of  wine 
when  complete  fermentation  has  taken  place.  The  wine  of 
Canaan  seems  to  have  been  red  ]  cf.  the  expression  "the  blood  of 
the  grape"  (Gen.  49"),  and  Is.  63H  —  Sparkies  is  ht,  gives  itt 
gieam  (the  term  rendered  gleam  is  the  ordinary  word  for  eye), 
that  is,  is  full  of  life.  ^  The  Heb.  adds  :  //  goes  straight  (cf.  Cant, 
^otiojj  .  ^j^^g  (Jq^5  i^qi  accord  well  with  the  rest  of  the  couplet,  and 
appears,  as  the  text  stands,  to  be  a  gloss,  explaining  that  wine  in 
this  state  glides  straight  or  smoothly  down  the  throat ;  the  expres- 
sion was  perhaps  here  inserted  from  Canticles,  and  was  possibly 
meant  as  contrast  to  v.".  Or,  it  may  be  original,  in  which  case 
we  should  perhaps  read  :  At  first  it  gUdes  smoothly  down,  otter  the 

•  The  Heb.  adds :  ii  gats  firmijt^  (or,  TWKtothfy), 
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Hps  and  ^  palate^  hut  at  last  it  bita  etc.  We  ihonld  tfant  hait  a 
quatnin  instead  of  the  couplet,  v.",  or  the  triplet,  ▼.**-"•— 
SI.  Synooymous,  ternary-binary  (the  second  line  is  perhaps 
defecti^).  Lit :  its  end  is:  it  bites  etc.  The  rendering  adder 
is  uncertain  — the  species  of  snake  meant  is  not  known  (Jer.  V 
Is.  II*  59*). — The  precise  signification  of  the  veib  in  second  Une 
is  not  sure  (it  must  be  a  synonym  of  bites)  ;  it  has  been  rendered 
stings t*  ^fiereeSf  and  poisons. '\  The  point  of  comparison  is  the 
deadly  character  of  the  result,  but  there  may  also  be  allusiop  to 
the  sflentp  treachertms  attack  of  the  snake. — 83.  SjmonyDioa^ 
ternary.  Lit :  thine  eyes  will  see  ...  Ay  heart  {=  ikau)  wiB 
speak.  Description  of  the  erratic  fancies  and  fantastic  talk  of  the 
drunken  man — perhaps  reference  to  delirium  tremens.  —  The 
connection  forbids  the  interpretation  of  strange  (fem.  pht  adj.  in 
the  Heb.)  2A^  strange  women.  —  On  queer  {^  disHoried,  topsy- 
turvy^ false)  see  note  on  a".  —  84.  Synonymous,  temaiy. 
Description  of  the  man's  unsteady,  whirling  brain.  In  bodi  lines 
we  may  render :  like  one  who  sleeps^  or :  like  one  who  Ues  down; 
both  renderings  represent  the  disturbed  rest,  the  perturbation  of 
thought,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  at  sea ;  the  first 
seems  to  be  favored  by  v.^,  in  which  the  drunken  man  is  awaking 
from  sleep.  —  In  the  fir^  line  the  Heb.  is  lit. :  in  the  midst  of  Ae 
sea,  which  means  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (a  place  where 
men  do  not  usually  lie  down),  or  on  the  surface  of  the  water  (on 
a  plank,  for  example),  but  (as  in  Ez.  27"  *  28*-*  Jon.  2**>)  sur- 
rounded by  water,  on  the  high  seas,  at  sea.  —  The  text  of  the  sec- 
ond line  appears  to  be  corrupt.  Literally  it  reads  :  and  as  one 
sleeping  {ox,  lying)  on  the  head .  . ;  the  word  left  untranslated  (RV. 
mast)  occurs  only  here  in  OT.,  and  its  meaning,  if  it  be  a  real 
word,  is  unknown ;  it  is  similar  to  the  term  for  line,  rope^  but  can 
hardly  mean  mast  (which  is  a  mere  guess).  Grk. :  and  as  a  pilot 
in  a  heavy  sea  ;  Targ. :  as  a  sailor  who  is  asleep  in  a  ship  /  and 
so  Frank. :  as  a  sleeping  sailor  in  a  storm,  A  sailor,  however,  is 
precisely  the  person  who  sleeps  well  in  rough  weather,  or,  in  gen- 
eral, at  sea.  It  is  simpler  to  adopt  the  expression  in  a  violent 
storm    (see  Jon.   i^),  which  requires   no  great  change    in    the 


•  De.  RV.  t  Grk.  Lat  Saad. 
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Hebrew.  The  couplet  apparently  describes  the  broken,  unsound 
sleep  of  the  reveller  —  his  head  is  whirling,  his  mind  is  confused. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  danger  of  drowning  ;  the  main  refer- 
ence is  not  to  any  danger,  but  to  giddiness.  ^  35.  The  first  coup- 
let is  synonymous,  binary ;  the  second  couplet  is  two  sentences, 
and,  as  emended,  ternary.  The  words  of  the  drunken  man  as  he 
is  awaking  from  his  debauch »  He  recollects  that  he  was  t>eaten 
in  a  quarrel,  and  congratulates  himself  that  he  feels  no  bad  effects 
from  the  blows.  The  first  couplet  miay  also  be  rendered  :  I  was 
struck  but  I  felt  tw  pain^  I  was  beaten  btti  I  did  not  know  if,  with 
reference  to  his  former  happy  slate  of  insensibility  ;  but  the  solilo- 
quy appears  to  describe  his  present  feeling.  —  Hitzig  (by  a  slight 
change  of  text)  reads :  /'/  [the  wine]  has  smitten  me  ,  ,  .  it  has 
beaten  me ;  but,  though  wine  is  represented  in  z^  as  a  mocker 
and  brawler,  its  sudden  introduction  here  unannounced  is  not 
quite  natural.  His  experience  teaches  him  nothing  —  his  only 
desire  is  to  get  back  to  his  debauch.  When  shaii  I  awake  ?  that 
is,  I  hope  I  shall  soon  recover  full  consciousness  and  strength ; 
not  if  I  awake,  which  the  Heb,  dues  not  permit.  —  The  expres- 
sion fr&m  my  wine  is  not  in  the  Heb.,  but  seems  to  be  required 
by  the  following  //,  which  otherwise,  in  the  translation  here 
adopted,  would  have  no  antecedent  (so  Bickell)  ;  it  also  gives 
rhythmical  symmetry  to  the  couplet.  If  Hitzig's  rendering  be 
adopted,  the  insertion  will  not  be  grammatically  necessary.  —  This 
paragraph,  v.^"^,  gives  the  fullest  and  liveliest  description  of  drunk- 
enness in  OT. ;  cf.  Is.  28*^^",  BS.  ig*.  In  its  length  and  vividness 
it  resembles  certain  paragraphs  of  chs.  1-9  (see  chs.  5  and  7). 

89.  Oil  the  form  of  cj"*::  see  critical  note  on  6'*.  — 15  -"'^i  S.  here  and 
Job  2^  9^"^  22*,  3 id  «<i^Tt  but  usually  in  F'r.  durpcdt^;  Lag.  calk  attention  to  the 
difference  of  usage  in  the  two  books.  — The  stem  ^jn  =-  idtrk  ;  cf.  Asa-  akal 
(in  De*  Ass.  NaHdivbik.)^  Schnlt ,  Ges.  'fkes.  BDB.;  the  reference  appears  to 
be  to  the  dull  red  effect  produced  by  cjccessive  drinking  of  wine,  perhapa, 
however,  simply  to  the  dulnea*  of  stupor. ^ — 91.  K  0*;  read  Q  0% — J^  pj? 
here  hardly  refers  to  the  round  bulibtt^s,  like  pearls,  on  the  surface  of  the  wine 
(Gcs,  Fleisch.),  for  which,  at  De.  remarks,  the  plnr.  would  naturally  be  used 
(for  a  possible  Ass.  use  in  this  sense  see  De.  Ass.  H^kk.).  Since  the  eye  is 
the  determining  feature  of  expressiun,  the  word  is  used  in  Heb,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thing,  and  so  here,  perhaps,  from  the  connection,  sparkie,  g/^4tm 
(or  perhaps  from  the  sparkle  of  the  eye).  — In  %  a-ir^j  yrnr^"^  the  Hith. 
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if  tonewliat  Mu«e  (Ctot  ;»»  has  Qal).—!!.  H  Vtm  is  dflfiMd  by  «h« 
prad.  ifr  rn)3.^For  the  item  chA  cf.  AM./«railfM  i«|f  (De.)  Anm.  iha  «r^ 
/m4  which  appear  to  faivoWe  **  piercing,"  c&  Sch!ilt.Gci.  De.  —  M.  K  ^aAi 
V|ri  iNna;  S  mU  wm^  m^pir^rift  ip  w^Kkf  cXMtras whence  FVuik.:  '^alDi 
(or  rr^va)  vna  asr.  A  preferable  reading  it :  S^  1PD3  aarai.  —  M.  tftwAfli 
wOr  it  it  aMTIW  Vf  ^>^  '^  <^/  ^  ««*^  ''^^  ^i*^  "^  ***""  ^  '■^'J^  MMCfafc^ 
the  tuff.  haTing  perhaps  been  undeiitood  (Schah.}  to  ider  to  the  i 
but  sndi  a  reference  would  be  too  remote. 


ZZI7.  1,  S.  Bid  muL  are  not  proptr  objteti  ot 

I.   Do  not  envy  bad  men» 

Desire  not  to  be  with  thenit 
3.   For  thej  meditate  harm. 

And  taUi  of  mischiet 

1.  Synonymous,  ternary.  £Hpy  =  "he  stirred  up  bjr,  leek  to 
emulate/'  attracted  by  their  apparent  success.  Bad  mem  it  lit 
men  of  badness^  with  special  reference  not  to  disposition,  but  to 
deeds. — 8.  Synonymous,  ternary.  lit:  Uidr  mind  QSX.  kemHi 
meditates  and  their  lips  speak.  They  plot  evil,  and  will  come  to 
grief;  cf.  i**^  3""  24*  ^  37*-*.  We  have  here  again  a  resem- 
blance to  chs.  1-9.  Harm  is  ''spoliation,  robbery"  (ai'  Job 
S"  "  Am.  3*®  Hab.  i*)  ;  the  term  mischief  (properly  "harmful 
deeds  ")  occurs  in  Job  4'  ^  7"^"^  Isa.  59*  etc. 

3,  4.  Domestio  utility  of  wisdom. 

3.  By  wisdom  a  house  is  built, 

By  intelligence  it  is  established, 

4.  By  knowledge  its  chambers  are  filled 
With  all  precious  and  goodly  wealth. 

The  quatrain  forms  one  sentence ;  the  first  couplet  is  synonymous^ 
binary  (or,  ternary-binary),  the  second  is  a  single  clause,  ternary. 
The  three  nouns  wisdom,  intelligence  (see  i*),  knowledge  are  syn- 
onyms, all  expressing  practical  sagacity,  without  reference  to 
moral  and  religious  qualities.  The  house  is  here  not  the  family, 
but  the  building  ;  its  erection  and  furnishing  are,  however,  put  as 
the  sign  of  domestic  permanence  and  prosperity.  On  chambers 
see  7*^  18'  20*^,  on  precious,  i^,  on  goodly  (or,  pleasant)^  22**  23* 
^  i6'Cant.  i".  Cf.  14*. — This  quatrain  probably  does  not  give 
the  antithesis  to  the  preceding. 
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5,  6.  Military  value  of  wisdom. 

5,  A  wise  man  is  « better  than  a  warrior^* 

And  he  who  has  knowlc<Jgc  •  than  he  who  •  has  strength, 

6.  For  war  is  conducted  by  wise  guidance, 
And  victory  lies  in  counsellors. 

5.  Synonymous,  ternary*  Heb. :  a  wise  man  is  in  strength,  and 
ti  man  of  knau^etfge  strengthens  might.  The  second  couplet,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  a  contrast  is  intended  between  intellectual 
insight  and  bodily  strength. —  Warrior,  lit,  mighty  man,  — Has 
strength,  lit.  strengthens  might,  —  6.  Synonymous^  ternary*  Lit. 
t/wu  eonductest  (or,  makes t)  war:  cf.  20^*. —  Lit.  safety  is  in  the 
multitude  of  coumeilors^  that  is,  in  well-considered  advice.  On 
wise  guidance  or  planning  ( —  wise  counselling,  steering)  see  i* 
II**  12*  20^"  Job  37'^;  as  the  guidance  is  civil,  poUtical,  and  mili- 
tary,  the  terras  "  statesmanship  "  and  *'  generalship  **  are  too  nar- 
row,— ^An  exacter  parallelism  is  gained  by  writing  counsel  instead 
of  counsellors.  For  victory  see  21'*  Ju*  15**  i  Sam.  ii*  2  K,  5*  <i/. 
Cf.  EccL  7**  9^"^ "». 

7.  Text  and  meaning  doubtful.  Heb. :  Corals  to  the  fool  is 
wisdom,  in  the  gate  he  opens  not  his  mouth.  This  reading  of  first 
cl.*  gives  no  satisfactory  sense.  Corals  (or,  pearls)  is  taken  as 
^  **  unattainable  treasure,"  of  which  the  fool  can  make  no  use  ; 
but  the  term  is  elsewhere  (Ez.  27"*  Job  28^'*)  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  thing  esteemed  as  valuable,  and  the  addition  "unattainable*^  is 
farfetched.  Moreover,  elsewhere  in  Pr.  (17"  18*  n/)  the  fool  is 
only  too  ready  to  open  his  mouth,  and  the  one  moment  in  his  life 
when  he  may  be  called  wise  is  when  he  closes  his  lips.  On  gate 
see  note  on  i^\— The  first  clause  may  also  (by  a  slight  change) 
be  rendered  :  wisdom  is  high  to  a  fool,  which  is  held  f  to  mean 
too  high,  =  *'  unattainable  "  (identical  in  sense,  therefore,  with  the 
preceding  reading)  ;  this  interpretation  of  the  Heb.  is  doubtful^ 
and,  if  it  be  accepted,  the  difficulty  of  second  cl.  remains,  —  Bick- 
ell :  If  thou  art  silent  in  the  presence  of  a  fool^  thou  art  wise,  If 
thou  hold  thy  peace,  it  is  to  thy  credit;  For  a  wise  man  refrains 
from  strife.  In  the  gate  he  opens  not  his  mouth.    This  reconstruc- 

•  Adopted  by  Rashi.  De.  Reuss,  No«r*  Str. 
t  By  Saad,  Luih.  Mich.  Ew.  RV,  aL 
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turn  is  ingeniousi  bat  in  31*  it  is  an  hooor  to  the  nm  that  kek 
known  in  the  gaU^  the  place  of  public  delibenlkm.  We  expect  a 
qoatrain,  in  which  the  loquadtj  of  the  fbd  is  contrasted  with  the 
reticence  of  the  wise  man ;  an  eiact  restontioQ  of  the  text  ■ 
haidly  possible. 


8, 9.  PnUiD  opinimi  ernidiimiis  fhe  ndaahiefou  msb. 

&•  He  who  it  intent  OB  miidiiet 

Men  caU  him  an  intriguer. 
9.  Shi  it  foUj't  intrigoe, 

And  s  tcoffer  it  oBsnUfe  to  "**— i 

8.  Single  sentence,  binary-ternary.  Lit :  ki  mdko  devises  is  is 
evU^  that  is,  harm  to  others.  Intriguer  (tcksmsr,  ploUer^  iruksie^ 
is  lit.  master  of  (evU)  plans.  The  term  was  perhaps  a  popular 
epithet  of  scheming,  mischief-making  men.  On  plans  see  notes 
on  i^  12*.  The  couplet  gives  a  definition  of  a  current  term ;  cL 
SI**. — 9.  Sjmonymousy  ternary.  The  trandatioD  given  above 
imitates  the  paronomasia  of  the  Heb.  haal  mesimmoi  (mJSnjgwwr) 
and  Mi'mmat  {intrigue).  The  latter  word  means  ''scheme,  plan," 
good  or  bad ;  see  notes  on  10*  21''.  The  first  d.  is  lit. :  tks  pkm 
of  folly  is  sin,  in  which  plan  may  be  taken  as  subject,  and  folly 
will  then  be  defined  as  sin  (so  Lat.  RV.  al.);  but,  from  the  par- 
allelism (second  cl.  is  lit. :  an  abomination  to  man  is  tAe  scoffer), 
it  is  better  to  I'egard  sin  as  subject,*  it  being  thus  defined  as  the 
scheme  of  folly,  and  therefore  despicable,  just  as  a  scoffer  is  des- 
picable to  men.  On  scoffer  (here  equivalent  to  "  mischiefmaker") 
see  notes  on  i**  19*". —  Offensive  =  **  ^2X  which  produces  loath- 
ing "  ;  see  note  on  3**. 

10.  Text  in  bad  condition.  Heb. :  If  thou  art  inert  (or,  slack) 
in  the  day  of  adversity^  narrow  is  thy  strength;  or :  If  thou  art 
inert,  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  strength  will  be  narrow.  The 
general  idea  is  intelligible  (an  exhortation  to  work  while  there  is 
opportunity),  but  the  wording  and  form  are  doubtful.  StrengA 
may  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  substance,  wealth  (as  ih  5"  Job 
6")  :  indolence  brings  poverty.  But  narrow  (as  Hitz.  points  out) 
is  not  a  proper  epithet  of  strength,  whether  the  term  ^  power  oi 

•  So  De.  Reuss,  Wild,  a/. 
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=  wealth;  cf.,  for  the  use  of  this  adj.,  23*^  Nu.  22"  Is.  49*  (in 
Isa.  59'"  Job  41^  the  text  is  probably  to  be  changed).  We  might 
suppose  a  paronomasia:  in  the  dny  of  straiis  (Heb.  sarak)  strait 
(Hek  sar)  is  thy  strength^  but  it  ts  doubtful  whether  the  word 
would  be  thus  used  out  of  its  proper  sense.  —  BickeU  :  Trust  not 
in  thy  good  fortune ^  And  let  not  thy  hands  be  slack;  If  thou  h€ 
slack  in  the  day  of  prosperity^  In  the  day  of  straits  thy  strength  will 
be  strait. 


11,  12.  BEty  of  resGnmg  those  who  are  going  to  death*  — 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  we  should  take  these  verses  sepa- 
rately, or  regard  them  as  giving  a  couplet  followed  by  a  prose 
coranieot.     The  couplet  reads  : 

it.    Deliver  those  who  arc  tiiken  to  death, 
Save  those  who  are  tottering  to  slaughter. 

Synonymous,  ternary*  The  expressions  taken  and  tottering  appear 
to  describe  the  gait  of  persons  who  are  condemned,  by  the  polit- 
ical or  judicial  authorities,  to  death.  The  reference  may  be  to 
the  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  the  rescue,  by  legal  means, 
of  innocent  men  who  have  been  condemned  by  the  tribunals. 
Perhaps  some  lime  of  persecution  of  Jews  is  referred  to  (see  \VS. 
2^*"*  1  Mac,  i"*^  Jos.  Ant  12.  4,  i  ;  12.  5,  4)  ;  or,  the  injunction 
may  be  a  general  one,  suggested  by  the  customs  of  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  governments.  The  vigorous  character  of  the  expres- 
sions {death,  slaughter)  makes  it  improbable  that  the  reference  is 
merely  to  the  ordinary  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  who 
deprive  them  of  wealth,  and  thus  of  livelihood  (=  life).  It  is 
still  more  improbable  that  the  couplet  should  refer  to  the  holding 
back  of  those  who,  by  vice  or  impmdence,  are  hastening  to  death. 
'I'he  verb  rendered  save  is  lit*  hold  back  ;  elsewhere  (as  in  i  Sam. 
25^  "A  19^*'^**)  It  imphes  restraint  of  the  man's  voluntary  effort, 
but  the  parallelism  {deliver)  here  requires  the  sense  save,  as  in 

Job  zi''  ^  7S**- 

V,*^  of  the  Heb.,  of  which  the  English  translation  may  be  writ- 
ten stichometncally,  reads  (with  one  slight  change)  : 

12.    If  thou  »ay:  •**!  •  did  not  know  this," 

He  who  weighi  hearts^  doei  he  not  perceivt? 
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=  ijVr  »^,  or  better  ^t;  ^«S  |^k,  a  reading  which  may  be  adopted,  —  jQ  ??'  i 
B  yttmffKt,  =  r^.-i  (Jag.)* 


13, 14.    Comparison  of  wisdom  to  honey.  —  The  Heb.  has 

first  an  incomplete  quatrain : 

13.  My  scin,  eat  honey,  fat  it  is  good, 
And  huDeycomb  is  sweet  to  ihy  taste. 

14.  So  know  wisdom  (to  be)  to  tby  soul, 
If  thou  fmd  it. 

To  t bis  is  appended  the  remark :  ami  there  is  an  emf^  and  thy 
twpe  will  not  be  cut  off.  This  remark  is  hanliy  here  appropriate  ; 
elsewhere  in  Pr.  there  is  reference  to  the  etui  only  when  there  is 
direct  question  of  retribnlion  ;  see  5*"  14^^'*  16"*  19^  20**  2^* '^ 
24**  25"  29''^  The  sentence  seems  to  be  here  impruperly  inserted 
from  25'*,  where  it  is  in  |)bce. — ^Note  ihe  difference  of  statement 
in  v,^^  and  25^^ ;  for  other  references  to  honey  and  honeycomi^  see 
5"  16**,  I'he  address  my  son  should  perhaps  be  oinined,  and  for 
eat  we  might  write  thou  eatest.  Taste  is  lit.  palate. ^^In  v}^  we 
expect  the  statement,  in  couplet  form,  that  wisdom  is  sweet  to  the 
soul  The  expression  if  thou  find  it  is  suspicious  \  a  reference  to 
finding  is  natural  in  such  p.issages  as  j*"  8"*  25"  but  not  here 
where  the  sweetness  of  wisdom  is  the  point.  Comparing  2^'*  16** 
we  may  surmise  that  the  original  form  of  the  couplet  was  iti  sub- 
So  knowledge  will  be  pleasant  to  thee, 
And  wisdom  iweet  to  thy  «od. 

The  general  sense  of  the  quatrain  is  clear,  though  the  fomo  is 
doubtful 


15,  16,   Catition  agednst  assailing  good  men. 

15,    Lie  nut  in  wait  [J  for  the  home  of  the  just. 

And  assault  not  his  dwelhng-placc. 
l6«    For  seven  times  the  just  man  falls  and  nses, 

But  the  wicked  are  overthrown  by  calamity. 

15.  Synonymous,  bini\ry,  or  ternarybinary.  After  tie  not  in  wait 
the  Heb.  inserts  O  wickett  man  :  this  is  stylistically  out  of  place 
(since  throughout  this  Section  it  is  the  pupil  who  is  addressed 
and  warned  agaiost  the  wicked),  mars  the  rhythm,  and  is  proba- 
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faly  a  glow.— Z&M^  is  abode  (3"  21") ;  jusi^righiemtt: 
s  d0  vioUnce  io^  wUnOy  assail^  infmn,  dewmiimte  (see  11*  19F 
ai'  Am.  3*  Jcr.  5*  Job  5") ;  dweUing^pku^  properljr  ^mdtmt 
pla€€^  the  iair  of  animab  (Is.  35'  65*),  used  of  Israel  when  the 
nation  is  called  a  flock  of  sheep  (Jer.  50^,  the  verb  also,  csdhu- 
rily  used  of  animals  (Is.  11*  ^  kh**)!  sometimes  refienii^  poet- 
ically to  men  (Gen.  49*  ^  33').  The  ii^unction  is  against  seact 
and  open  attempts  on  the  homes  of  righteous  men,  and  contem- 
plates a  period  of  violence,  probably  in  a  great  city.  — 16.  Anti- 
thetic, ternary,  or  quaternary-ternary.  Severn^  a  round  nandwr 
(cfl  Job  s"*  Mt  18^")  —the  righteous,  it  is  said,  shaU  never  be 
permanently  cast  down  (c£  Mic.  7*) ;  the  wUked^  on  the  con- 
trary, has  no  power  to  rise  above  misfortune — once  <lown,  he 
does  not  rise.  The  couplet  probaUy  refers  not  to  the  natnrd 
inspiriting  power  of  integrity  and  the  depressing  eflect  of  moral 
evily  but  to  divine  retribution.  —  Art  overikfvwn,  Ht.  arv  mutde  * 
stumble^  or  do  stumble.  Instead  of  by  calamity  we  majr  render  m 
calamity,  that  is,  "  in  time  of  calamity." 

17,18.  Against  taking  pleasure  in  the  misfortanas  of  enendsa 

17.  At  the  fall  of  thine  enemy  rejoice  not. 
At  his  overthrow  do  not  exult, 

18.  Lest  Yahweh  see  and  be  displeased. 
And  turn  his  anger  from  him. 

17.  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.  at  the  falling  of  and  at  his  being 
overthrown.  In  second  cl.  lit.  let  not  thy  heart  exult.  The  verbs 
rejoice  and  exult  commonly  signify  the  audible  expression  of  joy; 
the  exultation  may  be  generous  (as  in  5"  23*),  or  malicious  (as 
here  and  in  ^  35").  The  injunction  is  negative  (of.  Job  31*), 
against  exultation  over  enemies ;  the  positive  side,  S3rmpathy  with 
enemies  (see  i/r  35^*-^*  Mt.  5**),  is  not  expressed,  but  is  perhaps 
involved.  — 18.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  turn  his  anger  from 
him  (that  is,  from  the  enemy)  is  not  to  be  understood  as  affirming 
that  God  will  cease  punishing  a  wicked  man  because  another  man 
is  pleased  at  the  punishment ;  the  full  form  of  the  expression  is 
"  turn  from  him  to  thee,"  and  the  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the  "  to 
thee."  "Thou,"  says  the  sage,  "wilt  then  become  the  greater 
sinner,  and  Yahweh  will  be  more  concerned  to  punish  thee  thsA 
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to  punish  him/'  —  The  motive  here  assigned — fear  of  Yahweh's 
displeasure  —  belongs  to  the  ethical  system  of  Proverbs.  But 
this  motive  does  not  impair  the  dignity  of  the  moral  standard  pre- 
sented. Yahweh's  displeasure  is  the  expression  of  the  moral  ideal : 
it  is  one's  duty,  says  the  proverb,  not  to  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes 
of  enemies.  This  duty  is  enforced  by  a  reference  to  compensa- 
tion,  but  it  remains  a  duty. 

19,  20,  It  is  mnreasonalkle  to  envy  tlie  wicked,  seeing  their 
end  is  tiohappy. 

19.  Frcl  not  thyself  because  of  evil-doers, 
Envy  not  the  wicked; 

20.  For  there  will  be  no  (happy)  end  for  the  bad  mao. 
The  lamp  of  the  wicked  will  be  put  out. 

Both  couplets  are  synonymous ;  the  first  is  binary,  the  second  ter- 
nary, or  ternary-binary.  Cf  f^^  j^i'  J»  24*  \p  57'  '''*  73.  I^ref 
—  -'be  not  angrily  excited,"  that  is,  at  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  On  tnJ  sec  note  on  23 ^^  Lit, :  //ten'  will  be  no  emiy 
no  outcome  of  life  —  that  is,  no  good  outcome.  This  pregnant 
use  of  the  term  is  found  only  here  and  in  23**  (see  note  on  24")  ; 
everywhere  else  it  is  defined.  Thus  it  might  be  rendered /w/js^r^ 
(Saad.  ^/,),  or /rztwr//  (RV,)  in  this  life.  Qx\.  posterity  (as  in 
^  109^'")  is,  in  this  connection,  less  probable.  ^ — On  the  figure  in 
V.**  see  notes  on  13'*  ao*", — The  problem  of  the  quatrain  is  that 
of  the  Book  of  Job  ;  the  practical  moralists  retained  the  old  view, 
holding  that  it  furnished  the  strongest  incentive  to  well-doing  that 
could  be  urged, 

21,22.   Ihity  of  obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  —  Our 

Hebrew  text  reads : 

21.  Fear  Yahweh^  my  son,  and  the  king, 

And  with  those  who  change  have  naught  ta  do; 
32.    For  suddenly  artiea  their  ruin. 

And  the  deflmction  of  them  both  who  can  know? 

The  address  my  son^  because  of  its  strange  position  and  because  it 
mars  the  rhythm  of  the  Hcb.,  is  better  omitted  as  scribal  insertion. 
Have  naught  to  Jo  is  lit.  mix  (or,  /cin)  n^t  thyself,  —  Who  can 
know  f  =  **  comes  suddenly,   unexpectedly/*  —  The   expre«^ion 
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wkp  changi  (intrandthre)  has  been  mioodf  rendered :  Sdndt 
RV. :  Aem  Aai  an  given  to  thangg^  which  can  mean  onljr  m^^ 
rmm  rerum  avuH,  political  agitators ;  a  dight  modification  of  the 
word  gives  the  sense  changers  (transitive),  wrongly  interpreted 
(by  Hitsig  al.)  as  s  revoluHotUsts^  insumetwnisis ;  Mich.  oL: 
those  wh0  are  0/  a  iijferent  mind^  that  is^'those  who  do  not  fear 
God  and  the  king — a  rendering  lexicographicalljj  inexact ;  Ewald : 
the  quarrelsome:  Reuss:  Ae  diseenknUd;  ^.  Targ. :  foots; 
Lat. :  detnuiors.  —  Grk. :  do  not  disobey  eiAer  of  them  (»  * 
Aem  both  be  not  disobedient) .  If  in  the  expressions  /tor  ruin  and 
ihe  destruction  qf  them  both  the  pronouns  be  understood  as  refer- 
ring to  God  and  Ae  king  (with  the  sense :  *^  the  min  and  deatrao- 
tion  inflicted  by  thero'^),  the  Greek  readmg  is  satisfactory.  If 
the  expressions  in  question  mean  "the  ruin  etc.  which  befall  them,** 
the  reference  must  be  to  persons  mentioned  in  the  second  line  of 
v.^y  and  the  reading  them  both  is  impossible  (since  the  expression 
cannot  designate  the  two  classes,  those  who  fear  Yahweh,  and 
those  who  fear  the  king).  If  the  pronouns  be  taken  as  objective^ 
we  may  read : 

Fear  thoa  God  and  the  king^ 

With  the  wicked  (or,  with  fools)  have  naught  to  do; 

For  on  them  falls  sudden  ruin, 

And  destruction  unforeseen. 

If  the  pronouns  be  regarded  as  subjective,  a  natural  reading  will  be : 

Fear  thou  God  and  the  king. 

Anger  not  either  of  them; 

For  the  ruin  they  inflict  is  sudden, 

And  the  destruction  they  send  unforeseen. 

The  general  sense  is  the  same  in  the  two  forms :  obedience  to 
God  as  supreme^  religious  authority,  and  to  the  king  as  supreme 
civil  authority,  is  enjoined  (so  i  Pet.  i")  ;  opposition  to  them  by 
wicked  conduct  will  be  punished  with  destruction.  —  God^  as  the 
more  familiar  word,  may  be  substituted  for  Yahweh.  —  The  trans- 
lation of  v.^  :  the  destruction  of  their  years  who  can  know  /  ♦  is 
unnatural  —  in  OT.  years  (as  =  life)  are  said  to  be  increased  or 
lengthened  (9"),  or  diminished  (10*^),  but  never  to  be  destroyed. 

•  Syr.  Targ.  Dc.  RV.  mar^ 
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—  The  Gtk,  bere  inserts  30^'**  of  the  Heb,,  giving  an  improbable 
order. 

18,  14.  The  Vrts.  substantially  reproduce  1^,  The  pointing  of  the  Energic 
Impv.  n^T  (Cod.  ///7W),  instead  of  np^  U  due  (as  in  the  Art.  before  n)  to 
the  following  n^  to  which  the  vowel  is  made  to  conform;  §ee  Strack,  PrQleg,^ 
p.  \%  and  notes  of  De,  tJ-D,  Ginsburg-  —  1ft.  Omit  m  rc-^,  with  Bi.,  as  the 
gloss  of  a  scribe  who  incorrectly  assumed  th^t  the  warning  must  be  addres&cd 
io  wicked  men;  the  word  is  repreicntcd  in  all  V'rss.,  but  £  has  dUr^^f^i',  and 
IL  impietaifm.  — 16.  ft  ystr,  r:  j(7/«  iimes,  as  in  ^  119^**,  — 17»  K  plur. 
T3^*4;  Q,  better,  sing.  —  Jl^  ^^^^^'p.  *■  if  abridged  farm  of  Nif.;  better  Qal 
"^'^s?^>3»  —  IS.  Jj  'f^y  ts  better  understood  as  3  5»  m.  Perf.  with  1  consecutive; 
the  adj»  would  properly  be  followed  by  x^in;  0  kixI  oitK  dpiaet.  —  19.  J^  ^.n"^; 
0  X<ttf>f,  -  "fi?"  (Lag,),^ill.  Omit  J^  ^33, ^^H  a^j  C;  S  (and  C)  x'J.^  /«w/j, 
=  "those  whuic  intellect  is  changed,  witless  "  (cf.  Aram.  «J-');  %  JtfirtHiori- 
6us,  ^  "dLsparagtjrs,"  pcrh.  =  **  those  who  change  their  attitude,  opponents," 
perh.  =  **  haters  *' ;  Venet.  Tch  /ucoOo'e,  =  z-Kjr.  —  &,  in  *>:  itai  ^if9€T4ptft 
avrCtw  direidifffut,  = -^ajr^  ^H  DH^jt?  ^r  (J5g.).  — See  De'  Rossi  on  v.*^  — 
23.  15  D-i*jC*  gives  no  satisfactory  sense,  Ew.:  cn^ir;  Bi. :  c-ic*  /)i/i> 
iiiiocy^  taking  ^^v  in  the  Aram,  sense,  on^jt*  is  perhaps  corrupted  scribal 
repetition  of  the  a^jr  of  v.'^;  in  that  case  we  shoukl  add  sulT.  to  jft  ir,  and 
make  it  parallel  to  s^w.  —  On  the  added  coupkt*  in  0  sec  Ew.,/d^r^.  d,  Bi6l, 
Wtss,f  xi.  pp.  18  ff.,  Bi,  Baumg. 


Appendix  to  the  Preceding  Collection.    24*"^. 

This  appendix  was  added  by  an  editor,  probably  by  him  who 
collected  22^^-24**,  possibly  by  the  general  editor  of  the  Book. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  title : 

2 J  a.  These  also  are  by  the  sages, 

in  which  the  aho  appears  to  allude  to  the  similar  title  in  22^' 
(according  to  the  emended  text).  The  plur.  sagfs  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  special  class  of  wise  men,  who  were  oral  teachers  or 
writers.  The  utterances  of  these  men  formed  a  distinct  body  of 
thought,  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
other  parts  are  given  in  Ben-Sira  and  Ecclesiastes.  While  it  is 
not  probable  that  all  that  they  said  has  been  edited,  it  is  likely 
that  we  have  in  the  various  collections  the  gist  of  their  thought. — 
The  present  group  is  part  prose,  part  in  defective  rhythm  ;  its 
contents  nearly  resemble  in  tone  those  of  the  preceding  part  of 
the  Section. 
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reUtioiis  of  the  lines  are  doubtliil.  V."^  may  be  retained  as 
prose,  or  emended  into  rhythmical  form ;  ▼."  may  be  connected 
with  r.^  or  with  ¥•"•    The  verses  read  in  die  Heb. : 

33i.  Futiality  in  judicial  dednons  it  not  good. 

24,     Who  isyi  to  him  who  it  in  the  wrong:  "Thou  art  in  the  ng^"; 

Him  men  win  nfrritf,  end  people  cone. 
35.     But  (or»  and)  they  who  reprove  fiue  well. 

On  them  reitt  the  bleadng  of  prosperity. 
26.     He  does  a  friendly  act 

Who  givet  an  honest  t 


Here  v.  "^  is  a  prose  sentence,  a  legal  maxim;  its  thoagfat  is  con- 
tinued in  v.**  by  the  statement  that  the  partisan  judg^  is  univer- 
sally execrated.     Bickell,  changing  the  text  of  v.'^.and  dividiiv 
second  line  of  v.**  into  two  parts,  makes  a  quatrain :   Jke  wk^  it 
parHat  in  judgment^  wk^  says  etc.    The  emendation  is  attractive^ 
and  should  perhaps  be  adopted ;  if  he  wMa  $s  parHai  had  been 
corrupted  into  to  be  parHai^  a  scribe  would  naturally  add  the 
words  not  good;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  sjrmmetry  of 
poetical  form  can  here  be  insisted  on.  — As  the  text  stands,  v." 
appears  to  describe,  as  contrast  to  v.**,  the  happiness  of  the 
upright  judge,  the  reprove  (or,  rebuke)  being  taken  as  =  "  reprove 
the  wrong,    judge  justly"    (RV.,   interpreting,   inserts    him^    as 
explicit  reference  to  the  wicked  man  of  v.**) ;  the  blessing  (the  of 
prosperity  being  omitted,  as  in  the  Grk.)  will  then  stand  over 
against  the  curse  of  v.".     But  the  verb  reprove  is  not  elsewhere  in 
Pr.  used  in  the  sense  "judge  justly" ;   v."  may  be  understood  to 
refer  to  those  who  frankly  rebuke  wrong  in  general,  and  will  then 
stand  in  close  connection  with  v.*.    Bickell  transposes  v.^  *•,  read- 
ing :  [he  who  rebukes^  is  a  true  friend  etc.,  and  they  who  reprove 
etc.,  making  the  quatrain  relate  to  honest  rebuke,  and  gaining  a 
natural  position  for  the  and  of  v.^  as  a  connective  of  the  two 
couplets.     The  only  important  difference  between  the  two  inter- 
pretations of  the  paragraph  lies  in  the  sense  given  to  reprove.  — 
23**.   Lit.  to  have  respect  of  persons,  to  look  (with  partial  eye)  on 
a  person;   see  Dt.  16^®  (and  i*"),  from  which  this  line  is  probably 
taken;    it  occurs  again,  in  slightly  modified  form,   in   28**. — 
84.    On  the  technical  forensic  expressions  of  first  line  (usually 
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rendered  wicked  and  righteous)  see  notes  on  2*^  **.  The  line  may 
be  translated :  he  mho  says  to  the  guiify ;  Thou  art  innocent,  — 
Execrate  (ii*  Job  j'*)  and  curse  (22'*  25**)  are  synonyms  (Nu, 
23*,  where  RV.,  for  the  second,  has  defy).  Men  is  lit.  "nations^'* 
and  people  is  "peoples**;  for  the  meaning  see  11*  14®  29'** 
i/f  94*;  the  plu*  form^  if  it  be  genuine,  must  be  understood  to  sig- 
nify "all  bodies  of  the  people," — 25.  Lit,  and  (or,  but)  to  (or, 
imth)  those  who  reprtrve  it  is  well  (or,  pleasant)  \  for  the  last 
expression  see  2^^  9*^  2  Sam.  i***  —Second  line  lit.  on  them  comes 
(or,  will  come)  blessing  of  good ^  that  is,  not  *'  good  (or,  rich)  bless- 
ing/* but  a  blessing  which  consists  in  good  fortune  (cf.  ^  21****). 
The  tone  of  the  verse  in  the  Heb,  form  suits  the  good  man  rather 
than  the  just  judge  ;  \{  of  prosperity  be  omitted,  it  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  latter. — ^26.  Lit,  he  kisses  the  lips  who  returns  honest 
(or,  pure,  upright)  words;  the  first  expression  signifies  not  **  he 
irins  love,**  but  "  he  shows  love,"  he  is  a  true  friend. •  Straight- 
forward, honest  speech,  says  the  verse^  is  a  mark  of  true  friend- 
ship. 

27.  Freparation  for  marriage. 

Set  in  order  tby  work  without, 
Make  it  ready  in  the  tield; 
Then  thou  tiiayest  (take  a  wife). 
And  build  thee  up  &  house. 

The  first  couplet  is  synonymous,  ternary ;  the  second  appears  to 
be  defective.  tVithout  and  in  the  field  refer  to  agricultural  life  ; 
see  note  on  3^^  and  cf,  Mt,  9*^  12V — The  Hcb.  has  lit.  after- 
wards  then  (lit.  and)  thou  mayest  build — a  construction  in  itself 
intelligible  and  good,  but  the  defective  rhythm  suggests  that  after 
the  adverb  a  verb  has  fallen  out.  Most  expositors,  from  Rashi  on, 
see  in  the  second  couplet  a  reference  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
domestic  establishment  {house  —  household^  f^ff^tlVf  cf.  Ru.  4**), 
and  understand  that  some  such  expression  as  take  thee  a  wife  is 

•  TJvis  is  the  only  place  in  OT.  where  there  is  explicit  mention  of  kissing  ihc 
lips;  there  seems  to  t>e  reference  10  it  in  Cam.  4U  (interpreted  by  Cant.  5V) ■  In 
the  ancient  world  one  kissed  the  hand,  breast^  knee,  or  Ibot  of  a  superior,  and  the 
cheek  of  a  friend.  Hcrodotui  (i.  134)  mentions  kissing  the  lips  a*  a  custom  of  the 
Persians.     Fossibty  from  them  it  came  to  the  Jews, 
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to  be  supplied  in  the  first  line.  The  verse  enjoins  providence: 
"  first  acquire  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  then  thou  mayest 
marry,  and  accomplish  thy  desire  to  build  thee  a  house."  The 
establishment  of  a  family  was  a  main  ambition  in  Israelitish  and 
all  ancient  life. 

28,  29.  Against  revenge. 

28.  Be  not  a  witness  against  thy  neighbor  without  ground. 
And  mislead  not  with  thy  lips. 

29.  Say  not :  **  I  will  do  to  him  as  he  did  to  me, 
I  will  repay  the  man  for  his  deed." 

The  quatrain  has  parallelism  of  form,  but,  like  v."  above,  is  pro- 
saic rather  than  poetical.     The  supposed  scene  is  a  court  of 
law,  as  in  3*^.  —  28.    Without  ground  =  **  when  he  has  given  you 
no  ground  for  testifying  against  him "  (see  note  on  3**)  ;   Grk. : 
be  not  a  false  witness.      The  expression  is  sometimes  (by  Reuss 
al.)  taken  to  mean  :  "  when  you  are  not  legally  required  to  testify, 
but  come  forward,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  as  a  volun- 
tary witness  "  —  a  sense  possible,  but  opposed  by  3*.     Elsewhere 
falsity  of  testimony  is  expressed  by  words  meaning  deceit  (so  6** 
12*'  Ex.  20^^  al,)y  or,  wickedness  (19^),  or,  malice  (<A  35"),  here 
by  the  term  groundlessness.  —  In  the  second  line  the  literal  read- 
ing is  :  and  dost  thou  mislead  (or,  befool)  etc.?     It  is  better,  with 
the  Grk.,  to  take  the  cl.  as  a  prohibition.      For  the  sense  mislead 
see  Jer.  20^  Ez.   14^;    in   Pr.   i^°  16®  the  verb  means  entice. — 
29.    Bickell  omits  one  clause  in  first  line,  and  writes:   say  not:    as 
he  did  to  me,  so  I  will  repay  etc.  ;    but  this  is  stylistically  bad  — 
the  omission  of  the  expression  /  will  do  to  him  is  hardly  per- 
mitted by  Heb.  usage.      There  is  possibly  a  reference  or  allusion 
to  v.^l     The  Lat.  makes  the  second  line  a  general  statement :   / 
will  repay  evejy  ojie  etc. ;    this  is  less  probable  than  the  reference 
to  the  particular  case.  —  The  quatrain  (especially  v.®)  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  law  of  retaliation,  as  given  in  Ex.  21^^  Dt.  19^* 
Lev.  2V^^.     This  regulation,  it  is  tnie,  was,  in  the  later  legisla- 
tion, not  a  matter  of  private  revenge,  but  a  legal  right,  controlled 
by  judges  ;   it  was,  however,  based  on  the  old  principle  of  retalia- 
tion, and  breathed  its  spirit.      It  was  gradually  modified  by  the 
advance  of  moral  and  refined  feeling,  and  would  be  substantially 


set  aside  by  the  principle  announced  in  this  quatrain ;  the  sage 
here  expresses  the  higher  moral  idea  of  his  time.* 

30-34.  The  sluggard. 

30.    1  passed  by  the  field  of  the  sluggar<3, 

By  Ihc  vineyard  of  the  thriftless, 
31*    And  lo,  it  was  all  overgrown  with  thistles. 

Its  surface  was  covered  with  nettles, 

And  its  stone  wall  was  broken  down. 
32^    1  behdd  and  reflected  thcrCDn, 

I  saw  and  learned  a  lesson. 

33.  A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest; 

34.  And  thy  poverty  will  come  as  a  1  highwayman^' 
And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 

See  notes  on  6*^",  to  which  this  paragraph  is  parallel.  The  two 
passages  accord  literally  in  only  one  quatrain  :  6^"^*  =  24*^^;  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  bring  them  into  closer  similarity 
—  the  sages  doubtless  had  muny  variations  on  the  same  text.  — 
We  expect  quatrains  here,  but  Bickell's  method  of  gaining  thera 
(orahling  part  of  v;^  and  inserting  6'  after  v.")  is  somewhat  vio- 
lent — 30.  Synonymous,  ternary.  A  stipj)osed  or  imaginary  case  ; 
we  may  rcnHer :  <i  s/ti)^arii  ami  an  unthtiffy  (or,  a  negllgrnt) 
man.  ThriftkiS  is  lit.  the  man  void  of  umfe* standing,  lacking  in 
the  good  sense  which  would  make  him  provident.!  —  31.  Ter- 
nary, tri]>let.  The  first  and  secontl  lines  are  mutually  equivalent, 
the  third  line  stands  alone.  We  may  obtain  a  quatrain  by  adding 
a  line  (parallel  to  third  line),  or  a  couplet  by  omitting  second  line 
or  third  line,  or  by  combining  the  two  first  lines  into  one.  The 
triplet  is  suspicious,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  text  is  to  be 
treated.  ^  The  precise  meaning  of  the  words  rendered  thisfles 
(RV.  thorns)  and  nettlfs  is  not  certain  ;  the  first  occurs  only  here 
in  OT.,  the  second  elsewhere  only  in  Zeph.  2^  Job  30',  perhaps  a 
sort  of  lathy rus  or  vetch.  The  two  represent  the  growth  th.it 
springs  up  in  deserted  and  neglected  places.    Stones  are  abtmdant 

•  RimilarTy,  in  Mu  5*«>»il  is  assumed  that  ihe  spirit  of  the  old  icgisktion  was 
morally  defective. 

t  On  viticulture  in  ancient  Israel  see  Nowack,  Ar(A.,  ^  42,  and  the  Bib.  Diets.; 
on  the  modern  culture  of  the  grape  see  Robiosofi.  Biil,  Htstarckts,  ii.  St  a4 
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in  Palestine,  and  have  always  been  used  for  building  walls  about 
fields  and  vineyards  (cf.  Is.  5*).  —  32.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
Reflected  thereon ^  lit.  applied  my  mind,  observed,  took  note  (RV. 
considered  well ).  —  Learned  a  lesson,  lit.  received  insiruciion,  — 
33,  34.  See  notes  on  6*°  ".  In  that  passage  the  description  of 
the  sluggard's  laziness  is  introduced  by  an  address  to  him  ;  here 
the  introduction  to  v."-**  is  given  by  v.®,  so  that  the  insertion  of 
6*  (Bick.)  is  hardly  necessary.  —  In  v.**  the  Heb.  has  :  and  thy 
poverty  will  come  walking  (or,  a  walker^  ;  a  slight  change  of  the 
last  word  gives  the  sense  as  a  highwayman  (as  in  6"),  which  is 
obviously  the  right  reading  (RV.  as  a  robber^, 

^"  S  "'I'?;  Bi.  reads  nsD  and  omits  ao  Sa.  —  26.  6  omits  ao.  Hif.  of 
nV  occurs  in  the  sense  decide,  judge  (always  with  connotation  of  just  decision) 
in  Isa.  1 1'  a/.»  sometimes  absolutely;  in  Pr.,  absolutely,  only  here.  —  86.  tf :  they 
kiss  lips  which  answer ;  S^^ :  ,  .  ,  the  lips  of  those  who  reprove  (^T  return 
right  words')  \  7^:  he  who  answers  etc.  will  be  kissed  with  the  lips  ;  It,  cor- 
rectly :  he  kisses  . .  .  who  answers, — 27.  On  the  y  in  J^  p^ij^  -«nK  as  introduc- 
ing the  apodosis  see  Ew.  §  344  3,  Ges.^  §  112,  5.  r.  It  seems  better,  on 
rhythmical  grounds,  to  insert  ^v?h  i^  rp'^. — 28.  J^  ^^npn^,  interrog.  part,  and 
Piel  introduced  by  %  a  construction  (n  preceded  by  1)  which  is  found  in 
2  S.  15**.  The  n  is  better  omitted,  and  the  neg.  may  then  be  continued 
from  •,  or  we  may  read  'P  Ski;  0  m^J^^.  The  sense  make  wide,  for  Hif. 
((5  irXaTvvov)  seems  to  be  assured  by  Gen.  c(^.  —  On  the  reading  nirnn^,  from 
T^rct  see  De'  Rossi.  —  80.  For  }Q  ^;'  in  both  cases  0  has  uxrwtp,  and  it  omits 
"♦n"^?;.  —  31.  Zi^y£":r^  is  written  with  either  t'  or  r;  see  B-D,  Ginsb.  On 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  ft'DP  or  li'op  (Hos.  9*^  Is.  34^^)  and  ^^n  see  Low, 
Aram.  Pjiatr^eiuiam.  —  %%,  34.    See  notes  on  6^"-  ".  —  J^  t??"^^;   read  T7nD. 


IV.     CHAPTERS   XXV.-XXLX. 

This  Section  falls,  by  its  style,  into  two  parts.  The  first  (25*- 
27*)  bears  greater  resemblance  to  III.  {22^'-2^^)j  the  second 
{28,  29)  to  II.  (io*-22'^)  ;  between  the  two  stands  a  discourse 
(ij^^)  after  the  manner  of  III.  The  Section  thus  appears  to 
have  been  funned  by  the  combination  of  two  collections.  It  has 
certain  couplets  in  common  with  the  other  collections.  See  the 
Introduction. 

The  Tn-LE.     25'. 

The  title  reads  :  TTiese  aha  are  pr&verbs  of  Sohman  which  the 
men  of  Heukiah,  king  of  Judak,  tramcrihed. 

The  verb  has  this  sense  only  here  in  OT. ;  elsewhere  (Gen.  12* 
Job  9*  2  1*^/.*)  it  means  removt  (in  space  or  in  time),  and  its  sig- 
nification here  {transcHbe  =  **  remove  from  one  book  to  another*') 
belongs  to  the  late  literary  vocabulary, f  This  superscription  thus 
belongs  in  the  same  category  with  the  titles  found  in  the  Prophet- 
ical Books  and  the  Psalter,  and  has  no  value  as  a  witness  to  the 
date  of  the  original  collection  or  to  the  origin  of  the  particular 
proverbs  ;  it  only  bears  testimony  to  the  disposition » in  later  times, 
to  ascribe  all  wise  sayings  to  Solomon,  and  a  special  suggestion  of 
Solomonic  authorship  may  have  been  found  in  the  mention  of 
kings  with  which  the  collection  opens.  Internal  evidence  leads 
us  to  refer  this  Section  to  the  same  general  period  as  that  of  chs. 
10-24;  see  the  Introduction, — The  supposition  of  the  title  is 
that,  in  addition  to  Solomon*s  own  book  ( 10^-^22*'').  other  collec- 
tions of  liis  proverbs  were  in  existence  in  written  form,  and  that 
these  were  copied  out  (or,  in  modern  phrase,  edited)  by  Heze- 
kiah's  men.  J     This  indicates  the  opinion  that  our  Section  was 

•  Job  3^1*  Appears  to  be  an  interpoTatlon ;  s«e  Buddc,  Hu>^. 
t  On  the  Talmudic  use  see  BustU,  Lexkom, 

X  If  the  meaning  were  that  Ibc  proverb*  were  handed  down  orally,  and  com- 
mitted l«  lATiting  itQm  the  i»outbi  of  men,  the  verb  would  naturally  be  wrott* 
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later  than  II.,  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by  considerations  of 
matter  and  style.  Hezekiah's  time  may  have  been  selected  by 
the  author  of  the  title  (or  by  the  tradition  which  he  represents) 
as  being  the  next  great  literary  period,  in  Judah,  after  Solomon, 
the  time  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  or,  the  selection  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  military  glory  of  the  period  (the  repulse  of  the 
Assyrian  army),  and  the  fame  of  Hezekiah  as  a  pious  monarch 
and  a  vigorous  reformer  of  the  national  religious  life ;  the  men  of 
Heukiah  are  the  literary  men  of  his  court.  The  period  would,  in 
these  regards,  be  an  appropriate  one,  but  the  history  of  Israelitish 
literature  makes  it  improbable  that  such  a  work  should  have  been 
then  undertaken;  to  regard  Hezekiah  as  a  Jewish  Pisistratus 
(De.)  is  to  ascribe  to  the  time  a  literary  spirit  of  which  our  doc- 
uments give  no  hint.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  fall  of 
Samaria  would  have  led  the  men  of  Judah  to  collect  the  literature 
of  the  northern  kingdom,  and  our  Section  has,  in  fact,  been 
regarded  as  Ephrainiitic ;  but  the  vocabulary,  style,  and  matter  of 
the  Section  do  not  warrant  such  a  supposition. 

2-7^.  On  kings. 

2.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal, 

It  is  the  glory  of  kings  to  search  out. 

3.  The  heaven  for  height  and  the  earth  for  depth, 
And  the  mind  of  kings  is  unsearchable. 

4.  Take  away  the  dross  from  silver. 
And  .  it '  comes  forth  <  perfectly  pure.* 

5.  Take  away  the  wicked  from  the  king. 

And  his  throne  is  established  by  righteousness. 

6.  Oaim  not  honor  in  the  presence  of  a  king, 
And  stanl  not  in  the  place  of  great  men. 

7.  Better  that  it  he  said  to  thee :  "Come  up  hither," 
Than  that  thou  be  humbled  before  the  prince.     [] 

The  paragraph  consists  of  three  quatrains,  a  structure  similar  to 
that  of  the  third  Section.  The  space  devoted  to  king^  is  note- 
worthy ;  of.,  in  the  fust  Section,  8'\  in  th*j  second,  14^^'  j^w.  12-15 
19^-  30*  *  «i2s  2,1  ,,11  j,^  jj^^  thinl,  22-*  24-\  in  the  for.rth,  29*^*, 
in  the  fifth,  30^'^'^  31^  ^  and  similar  s.iyings  in  Eccl.  and  BS. 
The  political  condition  assumed  is  probably  not  that  of  old  IsraeL 
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3*  Antithetic,  quaternary,  or  ternary.  It  belongs,  says  the 
proverb,  to  the  greatneiis  of  God  that  his  work  (in  nature  and  in 
history)  is  mysterious,  and  his  purposes  inscrutable;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  function  of  rulers  is4o  in%'estigate  (not  the  purposes  of 
God,  but)  all  the  affairs  of  the  State  —  they  should  be  open  and 
straightforward  in  government.  The  saying  is  perhaps  directed 
against  the  tortuous  diplomacy  and  other  underhand  methods  of 
the  time.  —  Lit, :  conceal  a  thing  and  search  out  a  things  that  is, 
anything  and  everything.  —  Cf.  Robert  HalFs  sermon  entitled  : 
"The  glory  of  God  in  concealing.'* — 3,  Comparison^  quaternary 
or  quaternary-ternary.  As  heaven  and  earth  are  too  large  to  be 
comprehended,  so  the  purposes  of  kings.  The  couplet  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  preceding ;  both  are  to  be  taken  as  statements 
of  political  facts,  not  at  all  as  sarcastic  or  disparaging.  The 
sage  has  a  great  respect  for  kings.  — The  heaven  is  the  sky,  the 
indefinite  visible  upper  region,  somewhere  in  which  is  the  abode 
of  God  (Eccl.  5*)  \  the  earth  is  indefinitely  deep,  reaching  dow^n 
to  Sheol  (z'"  5*  Jon.  2^").  —  Dehtzsch  regards  the  form  of  the 
couplet  as  that  of  the  priamel,  the  three  subjects  having  the  com- 
mon predicate  unstarchaNe ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  confine 
this  latter  to  the  second  line,  the  first  line  having  the  two  predi- 
cates high  (height)  and  deep  {depih),  —  4,  5,  The  quatrain  forms 
a  comparison  ( the  couplets  are  ternary).  In  the  second  line  of 
v.*  the  Heb,  reads:  and  a  vessel  cames  forth  io  the  smith  (RV, 
finer).  The  vessel^  according  to  this  reading,  has,  as  its  parallel, 
the  throne  of  v.*;  both  may  be  said  to  be  products  of  skill,  and 
the  vessel  (according  to  some  expositors)  may  be  poetically  con- 
ceived of  as  emerging  to  (or,  for)  the  artist  out  of  the  refining 
process  (cf.  Aaron's  brief  history  of  the  golden  calf,  Ex.  52'"). 
But  this  is  not  a  natural  form  of  expression  —  the  vessel  (as  Wilde- 
boer  remarks)  does  not  come  to  the  silversmith  simply  by  the 
process  of  refining,  and  the  parallelism  points  to  a  comparison 
between  the  purity  of  the  silver  and  that  of  the  throne.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Greek,  which  has : 
it  IV ill  be  purified  entirely  pure.  —  For  dross  sec  Isa.  1"  Ez,  a 2^ 
iff  119^**.  —  By  righteousness,  that  is,  by  means  of  righteous  coun- 
sellors and  counsels ;  the  Heb,  expression  may  be  rendered  in 
righteausnesSf  that  is,  in  the  sphere  of  righteousness  or  justice*  — 
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For  the  Heb.  smith  {sih^ersmith  or  goldsmith^  lit  refiner)  see  Ju. 
17*  Isa.  40**.  In  postexilic  times  the  goldsmiths  formed  a  guild 
(Neh.  3*)  ;  the  reference  in  Neh.  is  to  general  artistic  work,  else- 
where in  OT.  to  the  making  of  images.*  —  6.  Synonymous, 
binary,  or  binary-ternary.  Claim  not  honor;  the  sense  is  well 
given  in  RV. :  put  not  thyself  fonuard.  One's  place  in  the  royal 
presence  was  determined  by  rank  or  royal  favor ;  the  reference 
here  seems  to  be  to  a  feast.  For  an  example  of  prudence  see 
Jos.,  Ant,  12,  4.  9.  —  7.  Single  sentence,  containing  antithetic 
comparison,  ternary.  The  scene  is  a  dinner;  cf.  Lu.  i4*"". 
Hither^  that  is,  near  the  prince ;  Grk.  to  me,  —  Be  humbled^ 
=^be  put  lower  (RV.)  at  table.  —  After  prince  the  Heb.  has: 
whom  (or,  what)  thine  eyes  see  (or,  have  seen),  a  lame  and 
insignificant  expression  in  the  connection.  Grk.  Syr.  Sym.  Lat. 
attach  the  words  to  the  following  line.  Sym.  (with  v.^)  :  what 
thine  eyes  have  seen  do  not  bring  out  to  the  multitude  quickly. 

7<^10.  Condemnation  of  gossip  and  tattling.  —  V.*^^  form  a 
quatrain,  and  v.*  gives  three  lines,  for  which  a  fourth  may  be 
found  by  adopting  the  reading  of  Sym.  given  above,  and  we  then 
have  two  variant  quatrains.  Othenvise  it  is  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing out  of  the  concluding  line  of  v.*.  We  may  provisionally 
render  as  follows : 

7  (-.    What  thine  eyes  have  seen 

S.      Report  not  hastily  .  in  public  »; 

.  For  •  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end 

When  thy  neighbor  puts  thee  to  the  blush? 

9.      I)iscu^<  the  matter  with  thy  neighbor  (in  private), 

And  reveal  nv^t  his  secret  .  to '  another, 
10.      Lest  he  who  hears  put  thee  to  shame, 
And  thine  ill-repute  pass  not  away. 

7°,  8.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  What  thine  eyes  have  seen  (or, 
see),  that  is,  of  thy  neighbor's  atTairs.  —  The  reading  of  the  second 
line  of  the  couplet  is  got  by  changing  two  vowels ;  lit. :  do  not 
bring  forth  to  the  multitude  hastily  (Heb.  :  ^^7  not  forth  to  strive 
[or,  to  strife^  hastih ) .      Instead  of  a  warning  against  lawsuits  or 


•  On  casting  in  metal  see  Now..  Arch,  k  43  4;    Raw)..  Ffuyem.,  ch.  7;    Pietscb- 
mann.  tk^tm.,  pp.  175,  246  ai.;  Moore,  Jndg<s,  on  Ju.  17*. 
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quarrels  we  thus  have  a  caution  against  gossip  (see  note  on  16*"), 
which  is  the  topic  of  the  next  quatrain.  The  term  kastiiy  implies 
thoughtlessness,  impropriety.  —  In  the  third  line  the  Hek  has: 
ksi  what  wilt  thou  tU  etc,  ?  or,  kit  what  thou  wUt  do  etc.,  which 
is  syntactically  impossible^  and  the  majority  of  expositors  have 
supi>lied  a  word  after  lest^  as  :  lest  thou  know  not  what  to  d&^  \ 
test  it  be  said:  **  what  wUt  thou  do  "? f  lest  the  question  *'  what 
docst  thou  V  Ic  the  end  of  tt.\  Thtae  insertions  are  not  easy, 
and  do  not  produce  satisfactory  senses,  and  Ewald's  translation, 
lest  thou  da smne thing {\.hdX  is,  something  thou  otightest  jiot  to  do), 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  better  to  change  kst  \.ofor\  or  (with 
Reuss)  to  omit  it.  —  The  second  couplet  describes  the  confusion  of 
the  tattler  when  he  is  charged  with  his  fault.  Neighbor  here  =  any 
man  with  whom  one  has  relations  (cf.  Lu.  lo®"").  The  situation 
described  is  a  private  difficulty.  Cf.  BS.  27**-**.  —  9, 10.  Single  sen- 
tence ;  v.*  is  ternar)',  v.***  is  binary  (or  binary- ternary) .  The  injunc- 
tion is  identical  with  that  of  ihe  preceding  quatrain.  Lit.  quarrel 
thy  quarrel  etc.,  =  dehate  thy  cause  (RV.)  or  discuss  the  matter 
(Hodgson)  with  thy  ntighlwr,  that  is,  with  him  alone,  in  private  ^ — 
do  not  talk  of  his  affairs  to  others.  He  who  hears  thee  —  any  one 
who  hears  thy  talk,  and  thus  becomes  aware  of  thy  gossiping,  un- 
tnistworthy,  and  dangerous  character  ;  but  we  should  perhaps,  with 
the  Grk..  read  thy  neighbor ^  as  in  v.*.  —  On  secret  see  notes  on  3* 
11^.  The  second  cl.  of  v."  reads,  in  the  Heb. :  and  reveal  not  an- 
othev^s  secret:  Lat. :  do  not  reveal  a  secret  ta  another^  which  is  a 
more  appropriate  injunction  than  that  of  the  Heb,,  being  exactly 
parallel  to  ihe  preceding  line. —  l/l-repute^  properly,  de/amatofj 
talk,  usually  active,  concerning  others  (Gen.  37*  Jer,  ao""  Pr.  10"), 
here  concerning  the  man  himself,  and  so  equivalent  to  his  reputa- 
tion; a  babbler,  the  proverb  says,  is  tmiven^y  disliked  and 
despised. 

rectiof)  aller  ]^.  —  O  adcb  ol  dJtijrpirvt  (v«r.  Mi^ptrm,  hdMfam)^  perkr 
=  miuetUntifUs,  And  rcpre«cnting  J^  sj  (Jig-)  *  i^  render  9  hf  V>?7  /^#- 
fpund,  ihat  11,  "  not  (easily)  comprehenaable.**  C  omitt  K  "^-^«  pfot^Mf 
by  KTibftl  error  ^8.  H  'K^i  6  '"M^  CCf*l>c  readi  ri#i»}>  =  "^  U^)« 
from  ^-s*.  —  i.  H  ^''^  ^^M"*  itx^  :    9  Jifti  tt%H$i€0i9wrm  caAm^  *^«»  (^^ 

*  SuuL  tUihi.  Schult.  RV,  f  Hi«>.  De.  Su.  44,  ;  A  ,^1. 
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was  read  by  Sb  and  Bemidbar  Hat.  c.  7);  read  with  Dys*  Wild.  "^Sa  «l^l  uri; 
Frank,  n^i",  instead  of  ^-^u.  —  C  »<&"»x  fc,  =  «i*^Vp,  — 7c,  8^.  2  «  M99  ol 
d^aX^f  tf-ov  M^  i^vi^KTBs  f/f  irXij^oi  rax^J.  Read*  with  Bi.,  in  v.**  :  ltT^  ^n 
•ynz  a'^^.  Elsewhere  3"^^  =  iw  abundanct^  and  3-1,  except  in  such  advcrbud 
expressions,  is  always  defined  by  a  noun  (so  12  limes  in  Pr.)  ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  from  such  an  expression  as  d^k  3"»  (2t/')  it  may  have  come  to  be  =  «•«/- 
Htude ;  cf  Syr*  «3-»i^.  If  this  sense  be  thought  improbable*  thco  for  ih  we^ 
might  read  '\'r\,  —  For  ft  p  read  *3, 

11, 18.  Value  of  wise  advice.— The  meamng  of  several  words 

in  the  quatraiti  is  so  uticertain,  and  the  text  is  in  such  bad  condi* 
tion,  that  only  a  tentative  translation  can  be  given.      The  Heb» 

II.    Golden  fruits  in  silver  carvings 

Is  a  word  fitly  (?)  spoken, 
I2«    A  golden  earring  and  a  necklace  (?)  of  gold 

It  a  wise  reprover  to  an  car  that  hears. 

11.  The  first  noun  (RV.  apples  here  and  Joel  i'*  Cant.  2*-*  7**^ 
8*)  is  variously  understood  as  meaning  afiple,  apricot,  quince, 
citron,  orange ;  all  that  is  certain  is  that  it  signifies  some  sort  of 
fruit.*  —  The  second  nonn  signifies  canned  work  on  a  stone  or 
iraage  (Lev.  26^  Nu*  jj"^*)  or  earnings  or  drawings  or  pictures  on 
a  wall  (Ez.  B*^).t  Here  it  has  been  rendered  ornamental  ah/ecis 
(Saad.),  admtrahle  things  (Sym.  Theod.),  beaten  work  (Syn 
*Y^ig,),  fiiigrei'Ufork  (RV.  marg.), //V///;r^  (AV.  Wild.),  sah^ers 
(Luth.  De.),  baskets  (Ew.  RV.),  necklace  (Grk,,  possibly  error  of 
It^xt  for  basket),  coaches,  or  sofas  (Lat.).  — The  golden  fruit  of 
the  Heb.  text  must  be  understood  to  mean  an  object  of  solid  gold, 
which  does  not  accord  with  **  pictures  of  silver'*  or  "  baskets  of 
silver  ** ;  solid  gold  apples  or  other  fruits  were  never  put  in  such 
pictures  or  baskets,  nor  would  the  representation  thus  given  fur- 
nish a  natural  simile  for  the  thought  of  the  couplet.  The  inter- 
pretation gulden-colored  frmts  is  not  permitted  by  the  usage  of  the 
language. t —The  interpretation ///v  (that  is,  under  proper  cir- 

•  H.  B,  Tristnim  {Survey  of  Weit  Pal.,  4.  294.  and  Nat,  Hist  of  tkt  BifiU) 
i^rkot:  W.  R,  Smith  {Joam.  of  Phihl,  13,  65)  and  I.  Low  {Aram.  P/amz^ 
p,  155)  a///f;  Celsus  {Hierob^L,  i,  254  PT)  and  Houghton  yP^A,,  12,  i,  4a) 
fuince:   De*  takes  golden  apples  (aurea  ma/a)   (o  be  ortixyrrx* 

t  For  the  sense  thought,  im^miftg  see  18 1^  <^  73*. 

X  Tristfam :  golden  apricots  tn  sitvify  fff/iagf,  a  charming  picture,  but  nof 
obtainable  from  the  text. 
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cumstances  and  conditions,  in  due  season)  is  inferred  from  15^ 
and  from  the  connection  ;  the  meaning  of  the  Heb.  expression  is 
doubtful,  — 12.  Earrittg^  as  in  Gen.  35*  Ju.  8^;  the  word  may 
also  mean  nosering^  as  in  11-  Geti.  24^  Isa.  3'^  Ez.  16".  — The 
rendering  necklace  (RV.  ornamcnl)  suits  Cant.  7^^^*  (the  only 
other  place  where  the  word  occurs  in  OT.),  and  corresponds  well 
to  earring;  the  Anc.  Vrss.,  however,  take  the  word  to  mean  some 
sort  of  precious  stone  (a  sense  which  also  wouid  suit  Cant,  j'^'^p 
and  its  signification  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful  The  second 
gaid  (Lam.  4^  Isa.  13^-  Job  28^*1^  31^^  «^  45"^'*'^  Cant  5"  Dan,  10^') 
is  a  poetic  word  (RV.  fine  gtjhi).  By  changes  of  text  the  qua- 
train may  be  rendered  conjecturally  as  follows : 

Like  graved  work  of  gold  and  carved  work  of  silver 
Is  a  word  tilly  (?)  spoken. 

Like  an  earring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  silver 
U  a  wise  reproof  to  an  ear  that  heart. 

Like  is  supplied  (twice)  as  an  expression  more  natural  in  Eng. 
than  the  Heb.  form.  The  sense  graved  work  is  obtained  by  a 
transposition  of  two  letters  in  the    Hebrew ;    the  resulting  word 


occurs  in  Ex.  2%^^^^ 


m'' 


I   K,  6^  2  C.  2'""  »*<w^  Zech.  3' 


^  74^ — The  and  (instead  of  in  or  an)  follows  the  norm  of  the 
third  line,  and  secures  a  better  sense  —  the  rendering  Hke  goiden 
graving  on  silver  carved  work  {qt^  on  a  canned  figure  of  si  her) 
gives  a  combination  hardly  congruous.  —  In  the  third  line  the 
term  silver  is  substituted  (by  an  easy  ch.mge  of  letters)  fur  the 
word  of  the  Heb.,  and  the  line  is  thus  more  nearly  assimilated  to 
the  first  line.  Reproof  (instead  of  reprover)  is  pa  rail  el  to  word^ 
and  requires  only  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew*  —  The  point  of 
comparison  in  both  couplets  seems  to  be  the  adoniment  of  char- 
acter which  results  from  w*ise  advice  given  to  receptive  minrls ; 
see  I*  3**  4"  14^,  and  cf,  BS.  50"  22".  This  last  passage  compares 
a  mind  composed  and  fixed  l>y  wisdom  to  omament,uion  (sculp- 
tures) on  a  wall^  and  it  has  been  held  that  in  like  manner  the 
thought  of  V."  is  the  fixedness  and  enduring  character  of  counsel 
given  to  a  man  of  sense  (Frank.).  To  ihis  interpretation  it  seems 
to  be  an  objection  that  it  does  not  accord  with  vj^,  with  which  v." 
is  probably  identical  in  meaning,  whether  the  two  couplets  form  a 
real  quatrain,  or  v.^  be  a  variant  of  v.". 
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IS.  Tbe  faithtal 


like  the  cooliieii  of  num  in  harreit-time 

Is  a  fiiithliil  meMeager  to  those  who  tend  hhn. 

Compariioiii  with  added  explanation^ — temaiy.  The  rhythmic 
norm  here  changes  from  the  quatrain  (as  in  III.)  to  the  couplet 
(as  in  II.)«  On  the  time  of  harvest  see  note  on  6*.  Grk.  here 
understands  A  M  of  snoir,  but  this,  as  is  suggested  in  26\  wonld 
be  untimely  (so  Rashi)  ;  the  reference  is  more  probably  to  drinks 
cooled  by  snow  brought  from  the  mountains.* — As  third  line* 
the  Heb.  adds:  he  restores  (s=  refreshes)  his  meuter^s  somi 
(s=  spirit),  an  unnecessary  explanation  (contrary  to  the  manner 
of  proverbs),  a  g^oss. —  Bickell  makes  the  Heb.  text  a  couplet: 
As  snow  in  heat  is  a  faithfui  etc,  he  refreshes  etc 

14.  Braggart  pretanoe  of  liberality. 

doods  and  wind  and  no  isin — 

So  is  the  man  who  boasts  of  gifts  ungifen. 

Comparison,  ternary.  The  first  line  describes  a  deceitful  appear- 
ance or  attitude :  douds  and  wind,  as  it  were,  boast  of  rain,  and 
there  is  none.  In  second  line  lit  a  gift  of  falsity,  which  must 
refer  not  to  what  is  received  (Hitz.),  but  (Saad.  Ew.  al.)  to  wWat 
is  bestowed.  Clouds ,  properly  vapors ,  mists  (Jer.  lo'*  51"  ^  135'), 
which  ascend.  For  Arabic  parallels  see  Schult  De.,  and,  for 
others,  Malan. 

15.  Power  of  patience  and  gentleness. 

By  forbearance  *  anger  is  pacified,' 
And  a  mild  word  breaks  the  bone. 

Synonymous,  ternary.  The  Heb.  has  a  prince  (instead  of  anger)  ; 
but  one  does  not  show  forbearance  to  a  prince — it  is  he  who  may 
be  forbearing.  The  emendation  requires  only  the  change  of  a 
letter.  Forbearance,  lit.  slowness  to  (lit.  deferring  of)  anger 
(i4»  i5>*  i6«  Ex.  34«).  On  prince  (Ju.  ii«  Isa.  i'®  Dan.  11") 
see  note  on  & ;  the  rendering ////jjf^  (De.  RV.  marg.)  is  improb- 


*  For  the  ancient  custom  see  Xen.,  Aftm,,  2,  i.  30 ;  Aul.  Gel.,  19,  5 ;   a^teilar 
usage  in  Austria  is  mentioned  by  Michaelis;   cf.  notes  of  Hits,  and  Zdckler,  ar 
for  the  modern  custom  in  Syria,  Hackett,  lUust,  of  Script,,  pp.  53  ft 
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able.  Instead  of  is  pacified  the  Heb.  has  :  is  befooled,  deceived, 
enticed  (i'^  i6=*  24^  1  K,  22®),  a  strange  term  in  the  connection; 
the  emendation  is  taken  from  I5*^  Breaks  the  bone^  "  destroys 
power,'*  that  is,  in  this  case,  takes  away  desire  and  disposition  to 
speak  angrily. 

16.  Moderation  in  enjopnents. 

If  thou  findcst  huneyf  eat  what  U  enough, 
Lest  tbou  be  surfeited  Atid  vomit  it  up. 

Single  sentence,  binary.  On  honey  see  note  on  16**.  With  the 
couplet  cf.  v^*  below,  and  see  24".     Cf.  BS.  31^'  37^^^ 

17.  Cautiom  against  wearying  one's  friends  with  visits. 

Let  thy  foot  be  fteldom  in  thy  neighbor's  house, 
Leit  he  be  »atcd  with  I  bee  and  bate  thee. 

Single  sentence,  ternary- binary.  Lit.  make  precious  (=  rare)  thy 
foot.  Cf  BS.  21^  13* — This  couplet  bears  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  preceding,  but  is  not  so  like  it  that  the  two  should  be  con* 
sidcred  as  forming  a  quatrain. 

18.  The  false  witness. 

A  maul,  a  sword,  a  sharp  arrow  — 

Such  IB  the  man  who  bears  falae  witness  against  hi&  neighbor* 

Single  sentence,  virtual  comparison,  ternary.  In  the  Heb.  the 
couplet  is  a  metaphor :  a  maul  etc,  is  the  man  etc.  The  term 
rendered  maul  means  **  that  which  shatters,"  as  a  hammer  or  a 
club;  related  terms  are  found  in  Jer.  5 1**  Ez.  9*. — The  second 
line  has  the  expression  of  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  ao'*  Dt.  5*^*^'), 
probably  a  common  legal  phrase. 

19.  The  hope  of  a  bad  man  is  ill-founded. 

A  broken  tooth  and  an  unsteady  foott 

Such  is  a  bad  man's  ground  of  hope  in  time  of  trouble. 

Metaphor,  quaternary.  Such  is  supplied  as  in  the  preceding  coup- 
let. The  rendering  ^r^^^w  requires  a  slight  change  in  the  Hebrew. 
Unsteady^  or  out  of  joints  or  palsied^  is  lit.  wavering,  tottering 
(Job  12*).  On  bad  (or,  faithless)  see  notes  on  2"^  23*,  For  the 
sense  ground  of  hope  (one  word  in  Heb.)  see  14"  Job  8"  31**  Jer. 
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17'  E2.  2g^\  That  on  which  the  bad  man  relies  will  fail  him» 
says  the  proverb,  in  time  of  stress, — To  break  a  man's  teeth  is  to 
deprive  him  of  power  («/^  3***^  58*^*'),  an  expression  derived^  per- 
haps, from  observation  of  wild  beasts  (cL  ip  35**  1 1 2'**)  or  of 
savage  men. — The  translation  :  (such  is)  confidence  in  a  dc^  (or, 
unfaithful)  man  etc.  {De.  RV.  a/,)  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
gives  a  statement  that  is  not  quite  correct :  it  is  not  confidence 
but  the  ground  or  basis  of  confidence  that  is  as  unreliable  as  a 
broken  tooth  etc. — The  ground  of  hope  referred  to  is  wealth  or 
power^  or  deceit  and  violence. 

9.  For  J5  "»nM  nb  read  ^ikS  '•^d.  ^11»  |9  -nsr;  read  *nr»o*  Write  y  instead 
of  3  before  r'^3i*c.  See  LagJa  note.  —  ft  riDW  ^^\  ice  Ccier,  G<?s.  Ihei.  Gcs.- 
Buhl,  U15D,  and  Dc.'s  note,  6''S  omit;  2  (and  10  H)  iw  Kat^t^  oiVrov; 
iS  n*w  00,  pcrh.  (Pink.)  from  0*0  {wttint),  aod  =  "in  the  way  of  argument  (or, 
persuasion)";  *A03^^  *  iitl  iLpfi6^ov<ri*  oi^y,  pcrh.  =  **  under  suitable  con 
ditions,  on  appropriate  occasions/'  pcrh.  (Gcs.  Lag*)  represents  cjck^^  cf,  S**^ 
a  reading  (adopted  by  Frank  )  which  is  not  precisely  parallel  to  an  tat  tMi 
htarSf  and  is  not  quite  natural  in  the  connection.  Gcs.  Orelti  aL  take 
stem  in  fji**  to  be  pii  turn  (as  in  piH  wktei)^  and  the  noun  as  =1  tim^  (Ge*.) 
or  fircMmsiaiut  (Orelli);  Bartb,  assumes  St.  "»jc,  and  the  expressioa  (after 
Arab.)  as  =  "  according  to  its  propriety."  Others  compare  the  late  Jew. 
of  fjjtw  in  the  sense  of  manntr  (  Rashi  a(cording  to  its  mad/s,  =:  &fi  Us  ^sts). 
None  of  these  explanations  are  satisfactory  —  the  word  may  be  scribal  error  — 
but  nothing  better  suggests  itself  than  to  adopt  the  interpretation  of  X. — 
19.]!}:':;  read  ,0\  The  origin  of  3' 3  is  unknown.  Neither  i^tft'^r,  ^^ii//^y 
for  the  stem  (Ass.  Arab.)  nor  mtrr^t  spot  (Arani.)  suggests  a  suitable  sense; 
the  meaning  hiood'red  in  Jew.  Aram,  is  prob-  merely  a  special  sense  of  mark. 
H  ax;  0  Xiyofj  Bi.  -tj^;  belter  rn_3r.— IS.  %  ris  and  3"3;  ^  f^oto 
(=  -K;)  and  pfftTi  ira^/iA  (=  dM),  S  follo^Fs  0;  S  follows  J|, — 
15-lS.  J5  ?sp  "i.^T;  read  n?n  er^r';  Frank.  n?P.  —  }|  ro?  i«  regarded  by 
Lag.  as  incorrect  pointing  for  rf7  (Jer.  5I>**  cf.  Ei.  9*);  the  stem  fcj  shatter 
is  more  suitable  than  ro  itatter.  — 19.  j^  -<-*i  niay  t>e  Qal  Part,  (for  ^?~'^), 
=  fr«;//A//fl^  (Mfisch.)t  \,  putrtiiui^  which  would  answer  to  following  un^ 
steady  :  an  equivalent  sense  is  given  by  the  reading  nr^  (6S3C  and  perhaps 
IL);  it  is  better  to  read  n^i*,  the  first  letter  may  have  fallen  out  after  preced- 
ing "  (Frank/).  —  Jft  p-"^!-:,  as  if  abbreviated  Pu,  Part.;  better  Qal  Part,  n-tyr, 
—  On  the  haggadic  interpretation  of  the  couplet  as  referring  to  faithless 
Israel**  reliance  on  other  nations  (tooth  and  foot  of  beasts)  Wild,  cites 
Houlsma,  in  ZA  7'iV,  1895^  pp.  151  f. 
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20.   Gayety  in  the  presence  of  sarraw.  —  Heb. :  One  whtf  iavs 
^ff{f)  a  gartnent  in  time  of  cdd^  vinegar  en  s&da,  (se  is)  he  ivka 


sings  songs  to  a  trQuhkd  heart.  The  rendering  lays  off  is  doubtful ; 
the  verb  tisiially  means  adorn  (Isa.  6i^'*  Job  40'"  ai\  once  (Job  28") 
pass  (or,  siaik)  h\\  whence  the  Causalive  {which  occurs  only  here) 
might  =  pui  off  (as  in  Jon.  fy  with  a  different  verb,  laid  off  his  robe 
is  Ik,  made  his  rote  pass  from  him ) ,  But,  even  if  this  translation  be 
correct,  the  line  is  not  in  place,  fur  it  describes  an  act  of  impru- 
dence, while  the  connection  calls  for  something  not  only  inappro* 
priate  but  painful  Nor  does  iht  translation  he  who  adorns  himself 
with  a  garment  give  a  suitable  sense.  Moreover  the  line  is  sub- 
stantially, in  the  Heb.,  the  repetition  (with  diflerence  of  vowels)  of 
second  line  of  vj^,  and  is  not  found  in  the  GrL  ;  it  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  omit  it  as  dittogram. — ^ There  remains  a  couplet,  iu  which 
also  the  form  of  first  line  is  not  clear.  The  Heb,  nefer  is  not  our 
nitre  (potassium  nitrate),  but  native  sodium  carbonate,  nearly  our 
common  soda^  more  precisely '«c?//v?^  (Grk,  virpov^  Lat.  nitrum)  ; 
it  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  OT.  only  in  Jer.  2^,  from  which 
passage  it  appears  that  it  was  used  in  washing  the  person.  The 
effect  of  the  acid  vinegar  on  the  alkali  natnm  would  be  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  latter  ;  but  destruction  of  efliciency  is  not  the 
point  of  the  aphorism,  which  rather  calls  for  some  painful  effect. 
The  Grk.  has :  as  vinegar  for  a  wound  (or,  a  sare)^  which  is  suit- 
able, since  the  immediate  effect  of  the  application  of  vinegar  to  a 
wound  is  painful.**—  If  the  reading  of  the  Grk.  be  adopted,  and 
be  supposed  to  stand  for  another  word  than  Heb*  neter^  there  still 
remains  the  latter  to  be  accounted  for.  It  might  be  regarded  as 
erroneous  insertion ;  but,  from  the  norm  of  v-'^  *^  we  expect  the 
mention  of  two  combinations.  Bickell :  water  on  natron,  and 
Grk. :  as  a  moth  in  a  garment  and  a  warm  in  wood  do  not  suit 
the  couplet ;  possibly  the  missing  expression  is  :  smoke  io  the  eyes 
( I  o*) .    The  couplet  may  have  read  : 

Vinegar  to  a  wound  mnd  .  .  .  , 
So  it  m  song  to  a  troubled  heart. 

In  second  line  the  Heb.  is  lit. :  and  ane  wha  sings  in  songs,  in 
which,  in  any  case,  the  and  and  in  must  be  omitted,  and  the  cor- 

•  On  the  mcdicinftl  use  of  vinegar  for  woundi  sc«  Lag/s  note*    The  modern 
Egyptians  mix  ir  with  aatron  as  remedy  for  looihache. 
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respondent  to  vinegar  is  rather  sor^  than  singer.     A  joyous  song 
gives  a  pang  to  a  sad  heart. 

21, 22.  Bepaying  evil  with  good. 

21.  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  to  eat* 
And  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  to  drink ; 

22.  For  thou  wilt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 
And  Yahweh  will  reward  thee. 

The  quatrain  is  a  single  sentence,  ternary  (as  emended).     The 
quatrain  form  suggests  that  this  aphorism  properly  belongs  in  III. 
(cf.  24"")  or  in  the  paragraph  25^"". — Enemy  is  lit.  he  who 
hates  thee.     The  Heb.  has  bread  to  eat  and  water  to  drink  ;  bread 
and  water  (omitted  in  the  Grk.  and  Rom.  12")   appear  to  be 
glosses.     Heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  =  "  produce  sharp  pain," 
and  the   pain  can  here   be  only  the   pang  of  contrition  —  the 
enemy  will  be  converted  into  a  friend  ;  the  reference,  in  the  con- 
nection, cannot  be  to  punishment  inflicted  by  God.     Or,  less 
naturally,  v.*^  may  be  understood  to  mean :   "  thou  wilt  take  ven- 
geance on  him,"  that  is,  the  noble  vengeance  of  returning  good 
for  evil.  —  The  ethical  rule  is  lofty,  though  the  motives  presented 
are  those  of  advantage  to  self.     Instead  of  urging  the  simple  obli- 
gation of  universal  love,  the  sage  insists  on  what  he  thinks  the 
strongest  motive  with  men.    The  declaration  Yahweh  will  reivard 
thee  assumes  that  kindness  to   enemies  belonged  to  the  divine 
ethical  code.      Cf.  20^^  24^"  ^^^  BS.  28^-^  Mt.  5*^  Rom.   i2»  — 
Bickell  omits  on  his  head,  taking  the  meaning  to  be :  "  thou  wilt 
put  away  the  burning  coals  of  hate,"  and  so  make  a  friend  of  an 
enemy  —  a  sense  not  different  from  the  one  given  above,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  verb  can  have  this  meaning. 

23.  Malicious  talk. 

A  north  wind  brings  rain, 

And  a  backbiting  tongue  makes  an  angry  face. 

Two  parallel  sentences  involving  an  illustration,  ternary.  In  Pal- 
estine rain  comes  usually  from  the  west  (cf.  Lu.  12*^)  ;  it  may 
have  come  also  from  the  northern  mountains,  or  the  word  north 
may  be  used  here  in  a  general  sense,  as  =  *'  northerly,"  including 
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northwest.*  The  word  is  possibly  an  error  of  text.  —  The  last 
expression  in  second  line  may  be  rendered  by  ihe  phi.,  angry 
faces;  the  reference  is  to  the  person  or  persons  maligned, — 
BaMi/irtg  is  lit,  stcret — Grk*  and  Lat,,  in  second  line,  make 
/ace  subject. 

24  s  XXI.  9.  —  The  natural  suggestion  is  that  this  particular 
collection  (25*-27*^)  was  naadc  independently  of  collection  IL 

(10^-22"^). 

25,  Good  news  from  afar. 

As  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  ma  Hi 
So  is  good  news  from  a  far  country. 

Virtual  comparison,  quaternary.  The  Heb,  puts  the  two  state- 
ments side  by  side,  and  lets  the  comparison  suggest  itself :  co/if 
wafer  etc.  anJ  good  news  etc.,  better,  however,  cohi  water  etc.  is 
good  fiews  etc.  as  in  v.**^**.  —  Thirsty  is  properly  weary,  the  special 
sense  coming  from  the  connection^  as  in  Job  iiK  —  Man  is  lit. 
sotii  (=  person), — The  difficulty  of  getting  news  from  a  distant 
place  heightens  the  refreshment  it  gives,  Cf.  15*  Wildeboer 
refers  to  Gen.  45*^. 

28.  Tte  overthrow  of  a  good  man. 

A  troubled  fountain  and  a  ruined  spring  — 

Such  b  the  righteous  man  who  falls  before  the  wicked. 

Virtual  comparison,  quaternary-ternary*  Troubled  is  lit.  trampled 
{El.  32*  54^^)  ;  it  was  and  is  the  custom  in  Western  Asia  foremen 
and  beasts  to  enter  a  fountain  or  pond,  for  drinking  or  washing, 
and  so  to  foul  the  water  as  to  make  it  useless.  —  The  vejh  fails 
(properly  is  moved  out  of  one's  place)  is  the  standing  expression 
for  loss  of  position,  that  is,  of  wealth  and  all  that  makes  life  pros- 
perous and  enjoyable ;  usually  in  OT*  it  is  said  that  the  righteous 
will  never  be  moved  (10**  12*  1^  lo*  15*  16"^/.)!  will  never  be 
ejected  from  his  position  by  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  In 
one  passage  (i/f  17*)  the  verb  signifies  moral  faltering,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  sometimes  here  i!nderstood,t  with  the  rendering :  the 


^ 


*  On  Palestinian  winds  see  Robifison,  Bibl,  Researcku,  1,439;  H9m,^Arck,  (  11. 
t  So  Mercer,  Geier,  Lag.  De.  «/. 
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righteous  man  who  yields  to  (the  temptation  of)  the  tuicked — 
such  an  one  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  lost  purity  and  usefulness, 
like  a  ruined  spring.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  is  the  path  of  rec- 
titude from  which  the  man  is  moved  (so  in  ^  17*),  the  verb  is 
not  naturally  followed  by  such  an  expression  as  be/ore  the  wicked^ 
and  it  seems  better  to  understand  our  couplet  as  referring  to  the 
loss  of  social  standing  and  prosperity  by  the  plots  of  bad  men 
(see  12*  16*'  24'  iff  11'  17'  df/.).  —  For  the  reason  given  above  the 
couplet  probably  does  not  contain  a  reference  to  yielding  to  evil 
through  false  modesty  and  fear  of  men  (Reuss)  ;  nor  can  the 
stress  be  laid  on  the  wicked  as  contrasted  with  the  righteous,  with 
the  interpretation  :  "  if  a  good  man's  fall  is  known  only  to  good 
men,  it  does  not  injure  others,  but  if  it  is  known  to  bad  men,  it 
encourages  them  in  mockery  and  all  evil"  (Str.  Wild.)  —  this  limi- 
tation of  the  range  of  the  couplet  is  not  suggested  by  first  line  or 
by  the  general  tone  of  the  Book,  and  such  a  secret  society  of  the 
righteous,  concealing  the  sins  of  its  members  from  the  outside 
world,  would  be  immoral,  if  it  were  possible. 

27.  The  Heb.  gives  two  unrelated  lines.  With  the  first :  to 
eat  much  honey  is  not  good  cf.  v.".  The  second  reads  lit.  :  the 
investigation  (or,  searching  ot4t)  of  their  gloiy  is  glory,  an  obvi- 
ously corrupt  text.  Some  expositors,  by  change  of  vowels,  get 
the  intelligible  sentence :  the  investigation  of  difficult  things  is 
glory  (or,  honor)*  that  is:  "there  may  be  a  surfeit  of  honey, 
there  cannot  be  excess  of  investigation"  —  a  not  very  attractive 
antithesis,  and  the  rendering  difficult  is  doubtful.  Noyes  :  so  the 
search  of  high  things  is  weariness  (cf.  27'),  which  offers  a  scep- 
tical sentiment,  proper  to  Eccles.,  but  strange  in  Proverbs.  Grk.  : 
//  is  proper  to  honor  notable  sayings,  and  Frank. :  therefore  re/rain 
from  complimentary  ivords  (lit.  7C'ords  of  honor),  a  sort  of  speech 
as  cloying  as  honey  —  a  rendering  in  itself  appropriate,  but  else- 
where in  OT.  the  Genitive  defining  words  is  always  subjective 
(characterizing  them  as  true  or  false  etc.),  never  objective 
(stating  their  aim  or  result).  —  Probably  each  line  has   lost   its 


•  So  De.  Reuss,  Str.  Bi,.  and  the  same  translation,  without  change  of  text,  is 
given  by  Zock.  al.  Hodgson's  in  deeds  of  virtue  to  exceed  is  glorious  furnishes  an 
antithesis  to  the  first  hnc,  but  cannot  be  got  from  the  Hebrew. 
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companion  line,  and  the  text  of  second  line  remains  doubtful ;  it 
is  perhaps  a  comipiion  of  v.*^.  —  For  other  attempts  at  translaiion 
see  the  notes  of  De.  and  Zockler. 

26,  AbseEce  of  &elf*cDntrol  is  fatal. 

A  city  broken  through,  without  a  wsiU^ 
Such  is  a  man  without  sclf-controJ. 

Virtual  comparison,  ternary.  Broken  iJirough,  a  breach  made  in 
the  wall,  so  that  it  is  defenceless  —  the  wall  is  practically 
destroyed;  the  reference  may  or  may  not  be  to  a  siege.  —  In 
second  line,  lit, :  a  man  to  whose  spifit  there  is  no  restraint —  he 
has  no  defence  against  anger  and  similar  emotions.  —  Such  is 
supplied, 

SW).  R  '^''i  ^?;  ®  Ajffi,  whence  Oort  p^i  sca^  or  scurf  (Lev.  13*),  but 
this  ii  not  suitable;  Ki.  writes  n*?  after  ^?,  and  adds  ^*  a*;:  before  "^"3. — 
19  a^-j;ra  '^fK  read  simply  -ir.  —  ©  In  \  ira  "^t";  ©*'  is  variation  of  *»; 
0=  ifl  perhaps  based  on  fj»,  — 21,  f^  on*-  and  C'-d  are  probably  glosses; 
their  absence  from  S  may,  however,  be  free  translatioij- — J^  i«Jt";  6  h 
iX&pi>*  ffoif,  pcrh,  =  Jj,  pcrh.  =  ^a^it  (so  Di).— 22.  J^  n-h;  B  ff«ptiJfl"e4f, 
IL  €ongrfgabis.  The  stem  seems  to  mean  sntj/ckt  sei&£  in  Isa.  30^*  ^  52*  Pr,  6^; 
see  Ges.  Tha.  BDB, ;  here,  in  pregnant  scrkse,  j^w  and pui^  =  heap.  WTielher 
It  =  smiiih  away  (Bi.)  is  doubtful;  the  sense  ajvuy  miijht  come  from  the 
corjtext  (as  perh,  in  ^  52')i  but  here,  after  I  he  omission  of  ^C«i  V,  such 
pregnant  sense  would  be  difficuU.  On  tbe  Asa.  stem  see  De»  BDB. — 
23.  ft  "^"^  n",  brings  forth,  from  >wi;  0  4irytipu\  It  dissipate  from  '^'^a  — 
25.  g  n«  is  omitted  by  Bi.  unnecessarily,  —  27.  R  "^^D^^  has  been  construed 
(De.  Wild,  a/,)  as  subject  of  the  sentence  and  defined  by  **3-«  *^dk  :  *Mo  make 
great  the  eating  of  honey";  but  this  construction  is  unnatural  (Stade),  and 
it  is  better  to  read  13^-^,  as  adj.  mnch  (so  the  Vrss.),  —  fi  3^3^;  Dc.  Dys,: 
373J*  ft  in  ^:  rifti¥  M  xPk  Xd^ovf  /ir56^i/f,  pcrh.  =  -'33  3*',33J  "^Cf^U  Frank. : 
15D  n3T  "prw  —  SC  (and  RV.)  carry  over  the  ncg.  into  K 
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XXVI.  1-12  (except  v,')  form  a  Book  of  Fools  —  a  string  of 
sarcasms  on  the  class  most  detested  by  the  sages.  The  folly 
described  is  intellectual. 


1.  The  fool  and  honor. 


As  mow  in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest. 
So  honor  does  not  beBt  a  fool. 
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Comparison,  quaternary-ternary.  Honor  is  high  position,  respect, 
especially  public.  The  saying  is  probably  aimed  at  the  elevatioo 
of  incompetent  men  to  high  places  in  the  governments  of  slate 
and  city.    On  the  seasons  see  notes  on  6*  25". 

2.  The  gronndleM  oune. 

Like  the  sparrow  in  its  flitting,  like  the  swallow  in  its  fl3ring» 
The  curse  that  is  groundless  does  not  strike. 

Comparison,  quaternary-ternary.  Flitting^  lit  wandering.  Strike^ 
ht.  comcy  RV.  light.  —  The  point  in  first  line  is  the  aimlessness  of 
the  birds'  motion,  which  never  reaches  a  definite  place.  The  apho- 
rism is  a  partial  denial  of  the  old  belief  (generally  held  among 
eariy  peoples),  that  blessings  and  curses  had  objective  existence, 
and,  by  whomsoever  and  howsoever  uttered,  always  reached  that 
at  which  they  were  aimed  —  that  is,  that  the  deity  invoked  (in  the 
blessing  or  curse)  was  coerced  by  the  utterance  of  his  name,  and 
could  not  but  respond  to  the  adjuration.  This  belief,  held  by  the 
earlier  Hebrews  (Gen.  27®  Ju.  17'),  necessarily  receded,  to  some 
extent,  before  the  advance  of  a  purer  theistic  faith.  It  is  so 
far  modified  in  the  proverb  that  the  power  of  an  unjust  curse 
is  denietl.  How  far  the  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  well-founded 
blessings  and  curses  remained  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
—  In  second  line  the  Heb.  margin  reads :  the  curse  .  .  .  comes 
to  him,  the  him  referring  to  the  curser  or  to  the  cursed  (the  old 
belief,  never  completely  eradicated)  ;  but  the  neg.  particle  is 
required  by  the  illustration  of  first  line,  in  which  the  point  is 
failure  to  reach,  not  certainty  of  reaching.  —  The  translations 
sparnrw  {Js"  -f  Gen.  7^*  i/.  ii>  84^^*^  Eccl.  9^^  al.)  and  swaUaw 
(\\f  84'^**0»  though  not  certain,  are  probably  substantially  correct.* 

3.  Oovernment  of  the  fool. 

A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass, 
And  a  rod  for  the  back  of  fools. 

Virtual  comparison,  quaternary-   (or,  binary-)    ternary.     A  fool, 
says  the  proverb,  is  like  a  beast,  not  to  be  controlled  by  appeal  to 

•  See  Bochart,  Hierozoicon  :   Tristram.  Survey  of  West.  Pal,,  and  Nat.  Hist,  of 
the  Bid.;  Now..  ArcA.  ;  Hastings,  Diet,  of  the  Bib.  ;  Chcyne,  Cyclop.  Bidl, 
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reason.  The  designation  of  whip  for  horse  and  bridle  for  ass  may 
be  in  part  rhetorical  variation  —  both  animals  may  at  times  have 
required  both  instniments  of  guidance  ;  but  there  may  be  special 
propriety  in  the  terms ;  the  ass,  the  favorite  riding-animal  (Gen. 
S2^  Ju.  i"  I  S,  2$^  Zech.  9"),  hardly  needed  the  whip  in  moving 
over  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Palestine  ;  but  for  horses,  rarely 
employed  except  in  war  and  on  plains  (21"  2  S.  15^  2  K.  9^*  Isa-  31* 
Job  39**  ^' ^  20'"*^),  the  whip  might  be  useful;  cf  note  on  21* 
See  10^^  1^  32^ 

4,  5.  How  to  answer  fools. 

4.  Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly 
Lest  thou  hecome  tike  him. 

5.  Answer  a  fool  accor<ling  to  his  folly, 
Lest  he  become  wise  in  his  own  conceit. 

Each  couplet  is  a  single  sentence,  ternary ;  the  two  form  an  anti- 
thetic quatrain.  The  first  is  a  warning  against  descending  in  man* 
ner  of  thought  to  the  fool's  level ;  the  second  enjoins  rebuke  of 
folly.  The  Talmudic  interpretation,*  which  refers  v**  to  worldly 
things,  v/  to  religious  things,  misses  the  point ;  such  jtixtapositton 
of  contradictories  belongs  to  the  nature  of  gnomic  teaching.  The 
rabbis,  however,  took  exception  to  these  dtscrepanctes,  and  hesi- 
tated to  receive  Proverbs  into  the  Canon ;  the  objection  was 
removed  by  such  interpretations  as  that  quoted  above.  CL  Aifoth 
RaMi  Nathan^  i.,  and  see  notes  on  7^  11*,  The  second  line  of 
v.*  is  Ut.  iest  (hau  also  bccomt  iike  him,     CL  BS.  22*'. 

6.  The  fool  a«  mewenger.  —  Heb, :  He  cuts  of  {his)  feet, 
drinks  in  7'i*^ifnce,  Ufiw  semis  a  message  dy  a  fooL  The  second 
line  expresses  an  imprudent  act,  of  which  the  injurious  conse- 
quence is  described  in  first  line,  but  the  text  and  meaning  of 
the  latter  are  not  clear.  Cuts  off  {his)  feet  is  commonly  taken 
to  signify:  "deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  locomotion*'  — 
that  is,  to  send  a  fool  is  equivalent  to  not  sending  at  all ;  the 
expression  is  perhaps  designedly  bizarre.  In  the  phrase  drinks  in 
violence  the  verb  must  mean  not  **  practices"  (as  in  4"  Job  15*^) 


•  SkMatk,  $0^,  dmd  by  D«. 
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bat  "  suffers  "  violence  (as  in  Job  2i*).  The  noun  makes  a  diffi- 
culty ;  the  connection  calls  for  a  sense  like  "  damage,  injury  "  (so 
De.  RV.  a/.),  but  the  word  means  "violent  wrong,  highhanded 
injustice  "  (cf.  4^),  an  expression  which  seems  here  out  of  place. 
— The  text  of  first  line  appears  to  be  in  disorder ;  we  might  read 
for  the  second  phrase :  prepares  disgrace  (for  himself)  ;  or,  for 
the  line  :  he  cuts  off  his  messenger^ s  legs.  We  get  from  the  couplet 
only  the  general  sense  that  it  is  imprudent  or  dangerous  to  employ 
a  fool  as  a  messenger. 

7.  The  fool  as  pnnrerb-monger. — The  second  line:  and  a 
proverb  in  the  mouth  of  fools  is  clear,  but  no  precise  translation  of 
first  line  can  be  given.  The  first  word  of  the  Heb.  is  taken  to 
mean  either  "draw  up,  elevate,  take  away,"  or  "hang  loose." 
Hence :  take  away  the  power  of  locomotion  from  the  lame  (Grk), 
that  is,  if  a  lame  man  can  walk,  a  fool  can  utter  wise  sayings  *  ; 
0u  legs  [of  others]  are  higher  than  those  of  the  lame,  and  so  a 
proverb  is  too  high  for  a  fool  (Rashi)  ;  like  dancing  to  a  cripple^ 
so  is  etc.  (Luth.)  ;  the  legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal  (AV.)  ;  the 
lame  man's  legs  hang  too  loose  (Ew.),  or  .  .  .  hang  loose  (RV.)  f 
With  change  of  text :  what  the  lame  man's  legs  are  to  him,  so  is  a 
proverb  etc.  (Reuss)  ;  {as)  the  leaping  of  the  legs  of  a  lame  man, 
{so  is)  a  proverb  etc.,  that  is,  both  are  impossible  (Hi.  Frank., 
=  Grk.  Luth.).  The  sense  of  the  couplet  perhaps  is:  a  fool 
fares  with  an  aphorism  as  a  lame  man  with  his  legs  —  he  limps 
and  does  not  go  far. 

8.  Honoring  a  fool. — The  least  improbable  translation  of  the 
Heb.  is  that  of  AV.  :  As  he  ivho  binds  a  stone  in  a  sling  so  is  he 
who  gives  honor  to  a  fool.  The  first  line  then  expresses  an  absurd 
procedure,  namely,  the  fixing  a  stone  in  a  sling  so  firmly  that  it  can- 
not be  thrown  out  (so  Ew.).  Delitzsch  (following  Rashi)  takes  the 
meaning  to  be  :  "  as  a  stone  is  placed  in  a  sling  only  to  be  thrown 
out,  so  honor,  bestowed  on  a  fool,  does  not  remain  "  ;  but  if  the 
author  had  meant  this,  he  would  rather  have  said  :  "  as  a  stone  is 
slung  from  a  shng,  so  honor  vanishes  from  a  fool."  —  The  meaning 

♦  So  substantially  Syr.  Targ.  Lat.  Saad.  Zdck.  al, 
t  So  subsuntially  Ges.  De.  btr.  Kamp.  Wild.  ai. 
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sling  given  (in  the  Grk.)  to  the  last  word  of  the  line  is  by  no  means 
certain  ;  it  may  also  perhaps  be  translated  stone- heap ^  but  to  bind 
(or,  endase)  a  stone  in  a  stone- heap  (that  is,  it  is  said,  to  do  a  use- 
less thing)  is  not  a  natural  expression.  —  Nor,  if  we  take  the  first 
word  as  =  hag  (or,  hundie)  (as  tn  7*"),  does  the  rendering  as  a 
hag  (or,  huHiile)  of  stones  (properly  a  stone-hag)  in  a  stone-heap 
offer  any  clear  sense,  and  if,  on  the  authority  of  2^ch.  3*  i  C«  29*, 
we  make  the  first  stone  —  precious  stone^  gem  (Saad.  RV.),  this 
does  not  suit  the  verb  ^i^/W,  or  the  wqwxk  bundle^  —  It  is  equally 
inadmissible  to  give  to  the  first  word  the  meaning  put  ^  iay\ 
thnntf^  as  in  Lat, :  as  he  who  easts  a  stone  on  the  heap  of  Menu ry\^ 
that  is,  as  he  who  takes  part  in  idolatrous  worship ;  the  allusion  is 
to  the  custom  of  casting  stones  on  a  sacred  cairn,  particularly  at 
the  foot  of  a  Hermes- pillar,  the  survival  of  a  very  old  usage.f 
Luther :  as  one  who  tlirows  a  jewel  on  the  gaiiows-heap  (that  is, 
the  heap  of  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows),  — The  proverb  may 
have  had  some  such  form  as :  **  like  him  who  puts  a  jewel  on  a 
swine's  snout  is  he  who  gives  honor  to  a  fooL" 

9.  The  fool  with  an  aphorism. — The  second  line  is  identical 
with  second  Une  of  v/.  The  first  line  may  read,  if  we  follow  the 
usage  of  Biblical  Hebrew :  a  thorn  grows  up  in  the  hand  of  a 
drunken  man^  which  is  meaningless,  or  a  thorn  goes  up  into  the 
hand  etc.  (RV.),  which  is  contrary  to  fact  (the  verb  does  not 
mean  pieree).  Or,  instead  of  thorn  we  may  render  thornhush  (as 
in  2  K.  14*  Cant,  2*),  and,  with  De.,  assuming  that  the  expression 
contains  a  late-Heb*  idiom,  translate :  a  thorn-branch  comes  into 
the  hand  (=  into  the  possession)  of  a  dm  n  hen  man  ;  the  resulting 
sense  is  not  inapposite  :  there  is  a  touch  of  humor  in  the  compari- 
son of  a  fool  with  a  wise  saw  in  his  mouth  to  a  half-crazy  drunken 
man  brandishing  a  stick.  We  may,  perhaps,  read  :  tike  a  thorn- 
stick  in  the  hands  of  a  drunken  man  is  an  aphorism  in  the  mouth 
of  a  fooL 

10-  Corrupt  text ;  lit,  :  much  produces  (or,  wounds)  all,  and 
he  who  hires  a  foot  and  he  who  hires  passers-by;   the  word  ren- 

•  So  ihc  Midrash  :  cl  the  TAlm.  tmcl  Ck&Hm,  133  d. 

t  The  god  was  often,  \n  early  limes,  represeiit»i  by  a  caim.  and  it  wiis  a  pious 
duty  to  throw  a  «toti«  on  the  bea{k. 
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dered  much  may  also  mean  master^  hrd^  and  is  by  some  (proba* 

bly  incorrectly)  rendered  an  archer.  Many  combinations  and 
modifications  of  the  words  may  be  made,  but  ibe  text  is  in  too 
bad  condition  to  permit  a  traoslation,  and  no  satisfactory  emen- 
dation has  been  suggested* 

IL  The  fool  at  learner. 

Like;  a  dog  that  returns  to  his  yomil 
So  the  fool  repeats  his  folly. 

Comparison,  ternary.  Or,  first  line  freely  :  as  a  dc^g  reiums  etc 
Rttiirm  etc,  that  is,  to  eat  it ;  the  fool,  how  often  soever  warned, 
does  not  learn  ;  cf.  Terence,  Adelph.^  i.  i,  Hon  Ep.^  x.  24.!  — 
The  Grk.  adds  a  couplet  which  is  word  for  word  the  same  with 
BS.  4'*  (Jager)  ;  the  addition  is  probably  by  a  Christian  scribe, 

12.  folly  verius  self-eonceit. 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  — 
There  is  more  hope  for  a  fool  than  for  hiro. 

Single  sentence,  quaternary- ternary.  Lit.  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
mare  hope  to  a  foot  Folly  is  obtuse,  but  self-conceit  is  blind  and 
unapproachable.      The  folly  is  intellectual      Elsewhere   (except 

*  or  the  innumierahle  attempts  at  translation  and  emrndation  the  following  are 
the  principal :  Grk. :  all  the  jUsh  0/ fools  xugers  muck,  for  tketr  fttry  is  crMjked: 
Syr.  Targ. :  the  flesh  ef  fools  suffers  much,  and  ike  drunken  mam  crosses  ike  sea; 
Sym,  Thcod,  in  second  line :  and  ke  who  shuts  up  [Th.  mui&Us\  a  fool  sAaUs  mf 
[TTi.  muul^i]  iif^ff  ;  Lat ;  judgment  decides  causes,  and  ke  wha  imposes  sU^nce  <m 
a  fool  mitigates  anger :  Saatlja  (connecting  with  v.») :  he  [ihc  fool)  repels 
[=  wounds]  all  with  it  [with  his  wise  saying],  reusing  ii  to  the  ignoratU  and  the 
itygners ;  Aben  Eiia:  a  lord  [=  a  ruler]  apicts  all,  Atrmg  ftols  etc.  [that  is.  lo 
make  them  work]  ;  Rashi :  The  l.ord  [=  God]  creates  all^  ghnng  pay  to  /&f*l  and 
passer-^  (cf,  Mt.  5^*) ;  Luih.  Fleisch.:  a  (good)  master  makes  ail  rtgki  [=;  fashions 
everything],  but  he  who  hires  a  bungler  [*=  a  fool]  ruins  it;  Reuss  {cf.  KV.  marg.); 
the  master  does  everything  htmsdf,  the  fool  hires  the  first  comer ;  Ew.  RV,:  ast 
archer  who  toounds  ei>ery  one  —  and  ke  who  hires  fools  and  loungers  [=  hypassers]  ; 
De. :  much  produces  all  [that  is,  he  who  has  much  gains  much],  Ai*/  the  fitot's  hire 
and  his  htrer  pass  atoay ;  Bickell :  {like)  an  archer  who  wounds  all  hypassers  u  k£ 
who  hires  fools  and  drunkards. 

i  llie  first  line  appears  in  a  Ptt  a^s  as  pari  of  a  couplet  different  from  outs, 
which  is  cited  not  as  '/Scripture  "  but  as  a  "true  proverb**;  it  ^ould  seenn  either 
that  the  line,  taken  from  Pr.,  had  been  recombined  in  popular  use  in  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  or  that  Pr.  took  ii  from  a  popular  saying.  The  reading  in  Ptf 
agrees  with  die  Heb.  and  the  Aram,  of  Pr.,  not  uith  the  GrL 
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29®)  the  fuol  ts  treatetl  as  incurable  ;  here  a  possibility  (though  a 
very  small  one)  is  granted  him.  The  point  of  the  proverb  is  the 
denunciation  of  self- conceit.     Sec  v}^  and  29'". 

Here  ends  the  Book  of  Fools,  and  is  followed  by  a  Book  of 
Sluggards  (vJ^^'^) ;  cf.  6"^''  24^. 

13.  The  aluggar^l  says:  "There  is  a  roaring  beast  without» 
A  lion  13  OQ  the  street."' 

14.  The  door  tunjs  on  Its  hinges 
And  the  sluggard  in  his  bed, 

15.  The  sluggaj-d  dips  his  hand  into  the  dish^ 
To  bring  it  to  his  moiLth  costs  him  an  efforts 

16.  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  hii  own  conceit 
Than  levcn  men  who  can  answer  mieUigently, 

13.  Single  sentence  containing  a  parallelism,  quaternary*tema!y, 
IVi/h&ufj  lit.  in  the  wa\\  that  is,  in  the  street.  Roaring  heasi,  lit, 
ii4>n^  a  poetic  word  (Hos,  5**  Job  4*°  ^  qi^  ai.)  ;  for  this  animal 
Heb.  has  many  natnes  ;  see  Job  4^*^  ^^  A  variatton  of  the  proverb 
is  given  in  22^'\  — 14.  Comparison,  ternary- binary.  The  sluggard 
turns  in  his  bed  without  getting  out  of  it.  Cf.  6"-*^  24"**, — 
15.  Single  sentence,  quaternary- ternary.  Bring  i/^  lit,  Mng  if 
again.  Casts  him  an  effifrt^  lit,  wearies  him,  —  he  is  iao  iazy  to 
bring  it  etc.  See  note  on  19**,  with  which  this  couplet  is  nearly 
ideutical, — 16,  Single  sentence*  ternary.  Bis  own  conceit^  as  in 
V.'*.  Ansiver  inteiligentl\\  lit.  answer  goad  sense ^  —  answer  dis- 
creetfy  (RV.  raarg,)»  not  exactly /vw^r  a  reason  (RV.),  though 
this  is  involveiL  —  Sei^cn  is  a  round  number.  — The  proverb  appar- 
eniiy  means  to  say  that  the  shiggard  thinks  himself  wise  in  avoid- 
ing trouble  and  thus  enjoying  life  —  men  about  him  are  toiling, 
but  he  has  repose.  Possibly  the  sage  has  in  mind  some  form  of 
Epicureanism  ;  the  intimation  then  is  that  the  sluggard  is  blind  to 
the  higher  pleasures  of  hfe.  He  is  put  beneath  the  fool  in  intelli- 
gence (cf.  v,*^). 

17.  MeddUng  with  other  man's  quarreli. 

Me  seizes  a  dog  Uy  the  ears 

Who  meddles  with  a  quarrel  not  his  own. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  In  second  line  lit. :  excites  himseif  over^ 
^  takes  part  in^  meddles  with  (Lat.  AV.),  or  this  sense  may  be 
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got  by  a  simple  change  of  text  —  At  the  beginning  of  second 
line  or  the  end  of  first  line  the  Heb.  inserts  the  adj.  passing  by, 
whence  the  translations  who,  passing  by,  takes  part  (or,  vexes 
himself,  RV.),  or  seizes  a  passing  dog  etc.  The  first  of  these 
renderings  is  the  raore  appropriate :  it  is  folly  in  a  bypasser  to 
mix  in  a  quarrel,  but  there  is  no  special  propriety  in  designating 
the  dog  as  ^ne  that  happens  to  be  passing  by.  This  is  under- 
stood (De.  Bi.  aL)  to  refer  to  a  strange  dog;  one  may,  it  is 
suggested,  with  impunity  seize  one's  own  dog,  but  not  a  passing 
dog.  But  the  dog  was  not  a  domestic  animal  in  Palestine,  and  to 
seize  any  dog  was  dangerous.  The  adj.  in  question  is  in  any  case 
unnecessary  and  cumbersome,  and  is  probably  a  gloss  or  an  erro- 
neous repetition ;  its  omission  also  improves  the  rhythm. 

18, 19.  Folly  of  deceiving  for  amusement 

1 8.  Like  a  madman  who  hurls  about 
Deadly  brands  and  arrows 

19.  Is  he  who  deceives  his  neighbor 
And  says  "  I  did  it  in  jest " ! 

18.  Single  sentence,  binary-ternary.  In  first  line  the  noun  of  the 
Heb.  text  may  mean  "one  who  is  exhausted"  (Gen.  47"),  or 
(Aram.)  "  stupefied  "  ;  neither  of  these  senses  is  here  appropriate. 
A  slight  change  of  text  gives  the  sense  madman  (Jer.  51"),  or, 
one  2vho  plays  the  fool,  feigns  madness  (i  Sam.  21"),  that  is,  the 
jesting  deceiver  is  like  a  man  really  insane,  or,  like  one  who  pre- 
tends to  be  insane  ;  the  second  interpretation  agrees  with  the  Jest 
of  v.^^  but  the  first  seems  better  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  qua- 
train.—  The  second  line  is  lit.  :  brands,  arroivs,  and  death,  the 
last  term  qualifying  the  two  preceding.  — 19.  Single  sentence,  ter- 
nary. In  second  line  lit.  :  was  (or,  am)  I  not  in  jest?  The 
quatrain  forms  a  comparison. 

20-22.   Malicious  gossip. 

20.  When  there  is  no  wood  the  fire  goes  out, 

And  when  there  is  no  talebearer  strife  will  cease. 

21.  Charcoal  for  embers,  and  wood  for  fire, 
And  a  quarrelsome  man  to  make  strife  hot. 

-     .  -      22.    =  i8«.    .  -       '  •  .  -^     - 
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20.  Virtual  comparison,  lemary-quaternaiy.  On  talebearer  see 
i8\  — 21,  Virtual  comparison,  quateruafy.  The  rendering  char- 
coal  accords  with  the  tenn  wood  (that  is,  in  each  member  fuel  is 
mentioned),  but  is  not  certain;  in  the  other  passages  m  which 
the  term  occurs  (Isa.  44^-  54'*^)  it  may  mean  burning  coal,  a  sense 
not  here  appropriate.  A  change  of  text  gives  the  reading  bellows 
(Wikh),  which  should  perhaps  be  adopted. 


23-28.  Hypocritical  words. 

23.  Impure  silver  kid  over  a  sherd  — 

Such  ia  « smooth »  discourse  when  the  heart  is  bad. 

24.  With  his  lips  one  who  hates  dissembles, 
But  in  his  heart  he  nourishes  tieceit. 

25.  When  he  speaks  fair  believe  him  not, 
For  seven  alionii nations  are  in  his  heart. 

26.  One  may  conceal  hatred  by  guile, 

But  his  malice  will  be  revealed  in  the  corigregation. 

27.  He  who  digs  a  pit  will  fall  into  it, 

And  he  w  ho  roll*  a  stone,  it  wilj  come  back  on  him. 

28.  A  false  tongue  *  brings  about  destruction,* 
And  an  insincere  mouth  works  ruin, 

23.  Virtual  comparison,  quaternary -ternary.  Impure  siher,  lit. 
siher  0/  drossy  =  the  impure  mass  left  when,  in  the  process  of 
refining,  the  pure  silver  has  been  remolded  (RV*  sther  dross, 
=  the  dross  which  contains  silver).*  A  sherd  overlaid  with  this 
mixture  had  a  gloss  which  resembled  that  of  silver,  a  false  exterior 
which  concealed  a  mean  material  —  lo  the  second  line  the  Heb. 
has  burning  ( =  gloiving,  fervent)  lips,  which  is  taken  to  mean  fer- 
vent protestations  of  friendship,  but  it  is  hardly  a  natural  expres* 
sion  ;  the  smooth  {  =  flattering^  specious)  of  the  Grk»  accords  uith 
the  first  Une  and  iiith  v."^**;   on  the  word  see  note  on  5*. — 

24,  Antithetic,  ternary.  Dissembles^  cf.  Gen.  42*  i  K.  14*.  In 
his  heart  is  lit.  in  his  inward  part.  Nourishes,  III.  puts,  sets  ;  of., 
for  the  verb,  Job  ^S^  ^  lor"*;  the  rendering  arranges  is  less 
appropriate.  —  25.  Single  sentence,  ternary.  With  the  preceding 
this  couplet  may  be  considered  to  form  a  quatrain.     Speaks  fair, 


*  II  is  probable  that  thU  dross  wa&  Urgety  composed  of  lead  oxide. 
iinsoD,  Pkotn,,  ch,  x.,  and  th^  Bible- Diets*  undef  siMitr  md  had. 
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lit.  makes  gracious  his  voict ;  cf.  v,*"*.  Seven  ahpminaHcns^ 
^"countless  wickednesses."  On  abomination  see  note  on  j**, 
—  26.  Single  sentence,  with  one  antithesis,  ternary.  The  Helx' 
reads:  hatred  may  conceal  itself;  the  insertion  of  his  before 
hatred  (so  RV*)  gives  a  satisfactory  sense;  a  dilTerent  change  of 
text  gives  the  equivalent  reading  :  one  may  conceal  hatred.  One 
or  the  other  of  these  changes  is  required  by  the  following  expres- 
sion his  malice^  —  The  term  congregation  (5*^  21*")  means  any 
assembly.  From  the  lime  of  Deuteronomy  on  it  is  generally  used 
(but  not  in  Job  and  Prov.)  to  designate  Israel  assembled  in  a 
theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  capacity  (1  K.  8**  Joel  2**  ^A).  In 
the  Persian  and  Greek  periods  the  Jewish  communities  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  acquired  civic  organization,  with  the  right  to 
administer  justice,  and  the  allusion  is  probably  to  this  function  of 
the  congregation, ^  —  27.  Two  parallel  sentences,  quaternary  (or, 
ternary).  Mischief  recoils  on  the  perpetrator  —  a  widely  diffused 
proverb.  The  pit  is  supposed  to  be  dug  with  malicious  motive ; 
Grk.  adds  for  his  neighbor^  an  unnecessary  explauation.  The 
stone  is  apparently  rolled  uphill,  so  that  it  may  descend  and  crush, 
Cf  ^  7I*  i6(i«  1-)  £(,^,1  jo^  23S  27^'^^  Esth.  9»  Dan.  6=^^This  gen- 
eral observation  seems  to  receive  a  special  appHcation  in  the  next 
couplet.  ^  28.  Two  parallel  lines,  ternary.  Ruin  is  **  a  blow  that 
causes  a  destructive  (or,  fatal)  fall,**  and  so  the  "ruinous  fall" 
itself.  —  The  form  of  the  Heb.  in  first  line :  a  false  tongue  hates 
its  afflicted  ones  is  improbable,  and  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
forced  interpretations,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  of 
Delitzsch  and  Zockler.  The  rendering  of  RV. :  hafeth  those 
7ithom  it  hath  wounded  (marg.  crushed)  is  incorrect:  the  last 
word  is  a  simple  adj.,  =  oppressed^  unfortunate  (\p  9^^"^  10'*  74**)  ; 
and  further,  the  tongue  is  said  in  OT.  to  speak  and  to  smite  and 
pierce,  but  never  to  hate  or  to  crush  a  person  (in  25^^  it  is  the 
soft  tongue  that  breaks  the  bone,  a  figurative  expression,  =  '*  dis- 
arms  opposition  *'),  and  the  rendering  cn/sh  is  not  found  in  any 
Anc.  Version.  The  expression  reorks  ruin  appears  to  require  in 
first  line  some  such  sense  as  deceives  its  possessor  (or,  owner),  or 
brings  (or,  produces)  hate  or  destruction ;    Fleischer  (assuming  an 
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hypallagc)  :  crushes  th&se  whom  it  hates^  but  this  is  hardly  allow- 
able—it is  better  to  change  the  text.  —  The  couplet  may  refer  to 
the  ruin  brought  by  the  false  tongue  either  on  others  or  on  its  pos- 
sessor; the  latter  interpretation  is  suggested  by  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  couplet ;  the  former  is  the  more  natural  suggestion  of 
the  words. 


XXVI.  2,  K  «*^;  Q  ^^;  the  authorities  are  given  by  Giiwburg,  The  Anc» 
Vrss.  fullt>w  KctWb.  —  3.  Jg  n;  S  i0P€%^  —  "-^J,  improbable.  On  the  form  of 
u  sec  Ola,  §  153,  Ew,  §  146  f.»  Static,  §  184.  —6-  ^E,  sluinbliag  at  the  formal 
contradiction  between  v.*  and  v.^.  put  here  inrpn  in  place  of  ^  ^•"^1K. — 
6-  38  ^"^1^*  ®S  read  ^S^c  (0***^  b^C^w  should  be  iro^C^v^  as  in  B»  106  *i/.) ; 
%  fiandHS :  C  wain  he  rvko  runs,  a  free  rendering  or  guess;  Bi.  r\t7^Zt  which 
he  takes  as  =  a/  the  end^  finally^  a  sense  not  supported  by  usagCt  and  not  here 
specially  appropriate;  Ew.  rvi'^z,  perh.  better  than  the  Act.*— R  ocn;  S  Ai^t- 
ffftfp  =  nfl"»c*  which  is  better*  S  it^tlrat\  read  irferat*^ — n.n;?  t»  perh.  corrup- 
tion of  n^-';  we  mi^ht  read:  '•^w'^D  ^*?n  ry^T^,  —  7,  )Q  ^^3,  possibly  inlcndcd 
for  Aramaizing  Pi.  Impv.  of  "y"^^^  which,  however,  is  here  inappropriate  in 
sense;  Ew,  Stade  r^j  Qal;  De.  "i^-;,  but  the  sense  of  verbal  noun,  which  he 
gives  to  this  form,  the  hanging  down,  is  doubtful  (sec  01s.  §  1S6  b,  Barth.  Sem, 
Nom,'BiUung)  \  Hitz>  Frank,  n-^  (cf.  Isa.  35''),  but  the  expression  (hi  leaping 
of  tht  iegi  is  strange  and  improbable.  The  form  of  ^  permits  either  a  noun  or 
a  verb  as  lirst  word  of  %  but  what  noun  or  verb  is  not  ckar  —  the  whole  clause 
is  suspicious. — ^8.  )Q  1*^1;  better  -^Vj  {fi  af  (iiro3f(r/4€iJfi),  parallel  to  \-j.  But 
the  whole  line  seems  to  be  corrupt;  possibly  it  should  read:  r^wa  rn,n^  pio 
■*jn.  — 10.  The  meaning  archer  for  a*^  is  doubtful  In  Jer.  562*  Job  16^*  we  may 
point  331  (instead  of  sn*^) ;  in  the  latter  passage  Budde  retains  the  pointing  of 
JB,  but  renders,  by  conjecture,  missiles^  In  Gen.  21**  Ball  emends  -»a*'  to  "^z^.  — 
i7-  B  ^}}^*t  ®  KifiKw  tail,  —  3r  (Jag,).  —  Omit  -ki;  as  insertion  out  of  follow- 
ing word  (^ajrc).  SH  a^^l^^r,  whkh  should  be  adopted.  — 18,  IB.  )^  ^^'■^^^t 
Frank.  '^'^.'^~^.  On  m**  in  Gen.  47"  cf.  Ball  (in  SBOT,)  \  the  stem  appears  to 
be  Aram,  (not  found  in  Ass.  Arab.),  but  might  occur  in  Prov,  —  Bl.  J^  ann; 
6S  i^X^P^  hearth:  H  eorhones :  Bi»  rns^  Inf.  of  nor;  Wild,  nstJ  (Perlcs, 
Analekt.  p,  90).  —  On  J^  z^iv^t^  sec  note  01*  6^*. — 23.  J^  a'P^'';  ^  XeFa;  read 
=lT*;'-i  (Jfig  ).  — S4.  ft  mr;  6  ix^p^%r  whence  Bi.  a^K.  — 2$,  ft  n^rr,  flith.; 
®  h  icpi^Twv,  =  ro:  or  ^vv:  (and  so  SC^)-  Read  (or  V^Kjr)  ?iH3Sr  'c,  or 
*>-«):?  nrsp.  — On  the  form  of  rwD*^  (from  hb*j)  see  Ols.  §  215  </.  it. — 
t7.  ft  't*'^«;  ®  /^*  ^aurii^;  read  i^*^r.  — 88.  ft  la-i  Hjt*';  ®  m**''**  dXiJ^iay 
(and  so  SCL),  a  guess  from  the  connection,  or  reading  Aram.  K3T  pure. 
Possibly  in  ;•*  we  have  i**i^^  (from  kk^j),  and  for  yy^  we  might  read  rVpa 
{befa&is  its  pffisissor^i  H»3*  nwir,  brings  haired,  is  graphically  easy,  but  ';:•  does 
not  give  a  full  contrast  with  ^^^Z',  better  (or,  ^^t)  "»3r*  k*3\  —  On  the  omis- 
sion of  the  *  in  r^  (Hahn  v:*^)  sec  B-D,  Ginah.;  it  is  perhaps  a  scritsal 
accident,  perhaps  veils  a  di Cerent  reading  of  the  ioct. 
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XZVn.  1,  2.  Of  boasting. 

1.  Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow, 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

2.  Let  another  praise  thee  —  not  thine  own  mouth ; 
Some  other  —  not  thine  own  lips. 

1.  Single  sentence,  ternary.*  The  boast  implies  overweening 
sense  of  one's  capacity  and  power.  We  may  omit  day^  reading 
what  it  may  etc. ;  the  sense  is  the  same.  Cf.  Isa.  56"  BS.  10* 
11*^  Jas.  4^".  —  2.  Synonymous,  ternary-binary.  Another  and 
some  other  are  lit  stranger;  on  these  terms  see  note  on  2". 

3,  4.  Folly  and  jealousy. 

3.  A  stone  is  heavy,  sand  is  weighty, 
But  a  fool  []  is  heavier  than  both. 

4.  Wrath  is  ruthless,  anger  destructive. 
But  before  jealousy  who  can  stand? 

3.  Comparison,  quaternary-  (or,  binary-)  ternary.  lit. :  die 
heaviness  of  a  sione^  and  the  weightiness  of  sand!  that  is,  these 
things  are  well  known,  but  etc.  —  In  second  line  the  Heb.  has  :  a 
fool's  anger  is  heavier  etc. ;  but  heavy  is  not  a  proper  epithet  of 
anger  —  it  is  the  fool  himself  that  is  burdensome;  cf.  BS.  22"  ^, 
where  it  is  said  that  a  fool  is  harder  to  bear  than  lead,  sand,  salt, 
or  iron  ;  anger  is  a  gloss,  perh.  suggested  by  the  next  couplet.  — 
On  atigcr  see  12^^  \i^  21^*^;  in  the  Heb.  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
anger  not  on  the  fool  himself  (Zock.),  but  on  others,  that  is 
meant.  Frank.,  less  well,  regards  the  anger  as  that  excited  in  one 
by  the  folly  of  the  fool. — 4.  Comparison,  quaternary,  or  binar)'- 
ternary.  Lit.:  ruthicssness  of  wrath,  a  flood  of  anger!  The 
flood  is  probably  here  thought  of  as  destructive ;  cf  Nah.  1*  Job 
38^  «A  32^  Dan.  9^  1 1".  —  On  jealousy  see  notes  on  6^  i4'**.  The 
reference  is  to  the  jealousy  of  a  husband;  cf.  Cant.  8*^  (the 
jealousy  of  married  love). 

5,  6.  Healthy  rebuke. 

5.  Better  is  open  rebuke 
Than  a  h>ve  that  is  hi'lclcn. 


*  t^ch  member  of  this  couplet  is  composed  of  four  Iambi,  but  it  is  evident  from 
the  punctuation  that  the  Heb.  editors  did  not  so  read  it ;  they  divided  it  not  by 
feet,  but  by  ictus. 
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6,    Stticere  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend^ 
*  Deceitful  ^  the  kisses  of  an  enemy. 


5.  Comparison,  temaiy-binan^  Open  (lit  manifested)^  frank, 
direct,  from  friend  or  foe.  The  hve  is  hidden,  invisible,  manifest- 
ing itself  by  no  rebuking  word,  and  therefore  morally  useless  ;  or, 
by  change  of  vowels  :  iove  that  ionceals^  that  is,  does  not  tell  the 
friend  his  faults.  Frank. :  hve  given  up^  that  is,  the  man,  instead 
of  telling  his  friend  his  faidt,  withdraws  his  friendship  without  a 
word ;  but  the  rendering  ^ven  up  is  not  possible.  De. ;  *^  love 
that  does  not  show  itself  by  helpful  deed  in  time  of  need/* 
but  this  gives  no  antithesis.  Cf.  BS.  19^^^  — The  Heb.  text  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  —  the  antithesis  rdntke  .  .  .  hve  is  not 
clear,  and  possibly  kak  should  be  substituted  for  hve  (cf.  V)  — 
"hatred  hidden  under  pretence  of  friendship."^ — 6.  Antithetic, 
ternary.  The  adj.  of  first  cl.  \%  faiih/ul,  irusiworth\\  here  =  sin- 
eere.  In  second  line  we  expect  a  contrasted  term,  instead  of  which 
onr  Heb.  text  gives  a  word  which  is  represented  in  the  Anc.  Vrss. 
by  suppliant,  cimfuseiiyfraudukni^  bad^  but  is  generally  interpreted 
by  modern  expositors  as  =  rich^  pkntifui^  profuae  (so  RV,),  that 
is,  the  enemy  is  profuse  in  insincere  professions  of  love.  This 
latter  rendering  is  to  be  rejected  as  lexicographically  doubtful, 
and  as  not  furnishing  a  proper  antithesis.  For  the  reading  daeii- 
fui  (AV.,  after  Lat.)  a  change  of  text  is  necessary.  — For /tf/W/// 
cf.  as**  Bt.  7'  Job  12** ;  for  wounds  ct  Job  9" ;  friend  and  enemy 
are  lit.  t&ver  and  hater, 

7*  Hunger  ia  the  beat  sauce. 

Dnc  who  has  enough  refuses  honeycomb  j 
To  the  hungry  any  bitter  thing  is  sweet. 

Antithetic,  quaternary.  Lit. :  t/te  full  soul  tramples  on  {=  dis- 
dainfully rejects)  honeycomb^  hut  to  the  hungry  soul  every  fitter 
thing  is  stveet  Soul  here  =  the  person,  especially  as  possessing 
appetite.  RV.  loatheth,  —  rejects.  There  is  perhaps  an  allusion 
to  praise  and  congratulation,  which  may  be  nauseous  to  him  who 
has  much  of  it,  grateful  to  him  to  whom  it  rarely  comes, —  Cf. 
the  references  to  honey  in  25'^*^. 
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8.  There's  no  plaoe  like  home. 

Like  a  bird  that  wanders  from  her  nest 
b  a  man  who  wanders  from  his  home. 

Synonymous  comparison,  ternary.  Home  is  lit  place^  a  general 
term  which  may  signify  either  the  abode  of  the  individual  man 
or  family  (Ju.  7^  i  S.  2"),  Eng.  home^  or  the  land  of  abode, 
Germ,  luimath  (i  S.  14^).  For  "native  land"  the  Heb.  usu- 
ally says  simply  *'  land"  ;  for  Eng.  "  home  "  it  has  only  the  terms 
"  place  "  and  "  house  "  (cf.  Fr.  chez  iui.  Germ,  zu  hause)^  but  the 
idea  of  "home"  was  doubtless  coeval  with  that  of  "family."  — 
The  reference  in  the  proverb  appears  to  be  to  any  withdrawal 
from  the  security  and  comfort  of  one's  permanent  dwelling-place 
—  the  wandering  of  a  merchant  or  a  vagrant,  the  enforced  jour- 
neying of  an  exile,  or  the  departure  of  one  who  is  ejected  from  his 
house  by  creditors  or  enemies.*  There  is  probably,  however,  no 
allusion  to  Jewish  national  exile,  or  to  the  absence  of  the  Dis- 
persed Jews  from  Palestine  —  for  that  the  language  is  too  general, 
and  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  were  quite  at  home  in  their 
adopted  countries.  —  The  renderings  a  bird  scared  from  and  a 
man  driven  from  are  not  exact. 

9.  Lit. :  Oil  and  perfume  (or,  incense)  make  the  heart  glid^ 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  friend  from  counsel  (or,  sorrow)  0/  soul. 
The  first  line  describes  a  physical  pleasure  which  is  presumably 
the  illustration  of  a  spiritual  pleasure  to  be  next  described.  The 
second  line  of  the  Heb.  is  unintelligil)le  :  the  his  has  no  antece- 
dent, the  expression  "sweetness  of  a  friend"  is  strange  and  doubt- 
ful (cf.  t6^^),  and  counsel  of  soul,  if  it  be  a  possible  expression, 
means  simply  "counsel  given,"  not  hearty^  (or,  highmindedX) 
counsel^  or  one's  own  counsel.  % — Grk.  (with  different  text)  :  and 
(or,  but)  the  soul  is  rent  by  misfortunes,  which  offers  neither  par- 


♦  De.  calls  ;)ttention  to  the  pathos  of  the  Germ.  adj.  elend  "wretched,"  =  eh  Und 
"  foreign  land";  sec  the  citations  in  Grimm's  IVorterduch. 

t  See  Mich.  De.  Str.  ai.  AV.  RV. 

X  Ew. :  but  a  friend's  sxoeetness  comes  from  counsel  of  soul  (from  a  "deep,  full 
soul,"  in  contrast  yN\\\i perfume). 

$  Saad.  Rashi,  Z6ck.  a/.;  the  sweetness  (=  agreeable  discourse)  of  a  friend  is 
better  than  ones  ovm  counseL 


allel  nor  contrast  to  first  line  ;  Lat.  {by  inversion)  :  and  the  soul 
is  sweetened  fy  the  good  court seh  of  a  friend^  an  appropriate  par- 
alkl ;  Kamphauscn :  hut  sweeter  U  one's  friend  than  fragrant 
woods  (cf.  peff time- boxes ^  Isa.  j^),  but  the  introduction  of 
another  physical  illustration  is  improbable  ;  Reuss  :  siveet  friend- 
ship (=  "  the  sweetness  of  a  friend  ")  strengthens  the  soul,  a  satis- 
factory reading  but  for  the  phrase  '*  sweetness  of  a  friend."  Pos- 
sibly :  sweetness  of  speech  (or,  of  counsel)  strengthens  etc. ; 
"sweetness"  is  an  epithet  not  of  persons,  but  of  things;  cf.  16*^ 
^  ^^y^i^\—Oii  {21^'  Am,  6"  £z.  16"  Cant,  i^  4^^)  and  perfume 
(see  the  adj.  in  Cant.  3^)  are  cosmetics  and  accompaniments  of 
feasts,     Cf.  ^  104"  BS.  40*  ^.* 

30tni.  1.  K  1^  ts  omitted  by  S,  Bi  ;  0  i^  ^ir*oCffa.  =  3.  The  kS  id  • 
distinguishea  Tfl  from  ^  j  in  '•  the  "^  raaktrs  i\"Dr  the  subject  uf  the  prubibU 
lion.  It  is  a  question  wbether  this  diflercnce  is  rhetorical  variation,  or  whether 
the  K>  should  b«  written  ■*?•,  or  the  ^a  be  written  «'. — ^3.  Omit  |5  D;3  •§ 
scribal  iosertion.  —  S,  ]Q  la-ij*  may  bavc  been  induced  by  the  3'>^^  of  v.*. — 
8.  jg  ^^i^\">  The  stem  -^^^  —  ahtmdame^  is  Aram.,  but  can  hardly  be  Ilcb., 
since  the  proper  corresponding  Meb.  form  i;?;  exists;  cf  Smend,  Cornill/roy 
(in  SBO  r.)  on  Ez.  35**,  anJ  0  in  Jcr.  if.  But,  even  if  %  be  accepted  as 
Aramaiiing  form»  it  U  here  inappropriate  in  the  only  sense  {ahundanf)  pos- 
sible for  it.  The  Vrss,  give  no  helpful  suggestion.  ©  ^  ^rttotJo-ia,  whence  Bi. 
T^i-M'Z  than  the  wiitingneis,  Dys  :  ->¥•*)  dreadful.  But  these  emeDdations 
do  not  furnish  the  desired  antithesis.  The  form  of  the  couplet  does  not  favor 
the  introduction  of  ^  by  p  (as  in  # ) ;  as  correspondent  to  I'lCKj  we  expect 
an  adj.,  possibly  Nif.  Part,  of  ^p;  (cf  28 ')  or  of  ti.%  =  crocked ^  ettil,  dettitfuL 
—  ft.  r^^j?  is  used  elsewhere  only  of  the  fragrant  vapor  or  incense  of  the 
ritual  service;  but  the  verb  (Pu.  Part,}  =  perfume  m  Cant,  jf,  and  the  noun 
may  have  this  sense  here.  —  0  ofiwf  is  scribd  addition  for  fulness.  —  }5  pn:^ 
n?^j  <9  «ara^T^ rural,  —  ^-^rf^r  (jag.)»  which  reading  (accepted  by  Hi.  Bi. 
Frank.)  ts  incongruous  with  *.  —  ft  s*ai  ^l??i  Rcuss  'i  tokc,  good  graphically 
and  in  sens*.  Kamp. :  '3  ^if7^»  taking  j  as  =  fragrance,  Bi,  j  njjo  .^^^^^lCl; 
Fr»nk« :  *J  n^i^o  m,     Posii'jiy  the  line  should  rcmd ;   1  TBWQ  rnq?  ppo*. 

10.  Of  friendahip.  ^ — ^The  verse  is  composed  of  three  lines 
which,  in  their  present  form,  appear  to  have  no  immediate  con- 
nection one  with  another.  — 10*.  A  friend  of  thyself  and  of  thy 
father  forsake  not  (lit. :  thy  friend  and  thy  fathet^s  friend  etc.), 
=  "do  not  abandon  an  old  family  friend  for  new  friends,"  as 

*  For  Grk.  and  Rom.  use  of  cosmetics  see  Beck.  Mommsen  and  Marquardl 
BlOmner  (£ng.  tr,  by  2iinmem). 
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youth  is  often  disposed  to  do.     The  reference  is  not  specially  to 
seeking  aid  from  such  an  one,  but  in  general    to   maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  him.     Only  one  fnend  is  spoken  of. — 
10**.    Lit. :  And  to  the  house  of  thy  brother  go  not  in  the  day  of  thy 
calamity.     But  to  whom  should  one  go  if  not  to  a  brother ?    "A 
brother,"  it  is  said  (17*^),  "is  bom  for  adversity."     And  even  if 
there  be  a  friendship  which  is  stronger  than  fraternal  afiection 
(18^*),  this  would  be  no  reason  for  ignoring  the  family  tie  —  nor 
is  anything  here  said  of  such  a  stronger  friendship  (see  note  on 
v.*^  below).     It  is  futile  to  suppose  that  the  prohibition  wishes  to 
save  the  brother  distress  (Saadia),  nor  is  the  reference  to  exces- 
sive visiting  (as  in  25^^),  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  sage  should 
lay  down  the  general  rule  that  one  should  not  go  to  a  brother  in 
time  of  need  —  such  scepticism  and  cynicism  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  Book.      The  text  must  be  regarded 
as  defective,  or  the  clause  must  be  taken  as  a  gloss  inserted  by 
some  scribe  whose   experience    had   made   him    bitter   against 
brothers,  as  Koheleth  (Eccl.  7^)  is  bitter  against  women.     We 
might  omit  the  negative  particle  and  read  :   but  go  to  a  brother's 
house  etc.,  which  would  be  an  isolated  and  unnecessary  injunction, 
unless,  with  Bickell,  the  brother  be  taken  as  =  the  friend  of  the 
preceding  line,  and  this  is  improbable — if/r/Vw^  had  been  meant, 
it  would  have  been  so  written.     Cf.  the  warning,  in  25",  against 
wearying  one's  neighbor  with  visits.  — 10°.   Better  is  a  neighbor 
7vho  is  near  than  a  brother  who  is  far  off.      The  near  and  far 
refer  to  space,  not  to  feeling ;    the  saying  is  a  maxim  of  common 
experience.     But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  this  "  far-off 
brother"  who  is  meant  in  the  preceding  line  —  on  the  contrary 
the  "  brother"  of  the  second  line  is  regarded  as  near.    As  the  text 
stands,  the  third  line  is  an  independent  aphorism,  perhaps  part  of 
a  full  couplet,  of  which  the  rest  has  been  lost.  —  A  connection 
between  the  three  lines  may  once  have  existed  ;   but  if  so,  the 
links  have  disappeared.     If  the  second  line  be  omitted,  a  couplet 
might  possibly  be  formed  of  the  other  two. 

11-15.  Wisdom,  prudence,  hjrpocrisy,  strife. 

II.    Be  wise,  my  son,  and  make  my  heart  glad, 
That  I  may  answer  him  who  shall  taunt  me. 
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12.  =  22'. 

13.  -20»* 

14.  When  one  blesses  another  with  a  loud  voice^  [] 
It  is  to  be  reckoned  at  equivalent  to  a  curse. 

15»    A  constant  dripping  in  a  rainy  day 
And  a  ^quarrelsome  woman  are  alike. 


11.  Single  sentence,  condition  and  consequence,  quatemary-ter* 
nary.  The  speaker  is  the  teacher  (whether  the  father  or  smue 
other),  who  is  concerned  for  the  young  man's  career,  and  desires 
that  he  may  so  conduct  himself  as  to  furnish  a  triumphant  answer 
to  all  assailants.  Wist  is  to  be  taken  in  the  most  general  sense.  For 
the  verb  taunt  (qt,  nproack")  see  14'*  17*  ^  119*^  (in  the  psalm  the 
answer  is  furnished  by  religious  trust,  in  the  proverb  by  wisdom)  ; 
for  the  noun  see  6^  18^.  The  taunt  (here  mentioned  as  a  possibility 
of  the  future)  will  have  been  induced  by  sonae  real  or  supposed  mis- 
conduct or  display  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  youth.  The 
teacher  is  held  responsible  for  the  faults  uf  the  pupil,  Cf  22^  23^* 
BS.  50*"*.  — 13.  The  text  in  second  hne  has  fern.  sing,  a  strange 
waman^  which  is  to  be  emended,  from  the  parallehsm,  to  raasc. 
sing,  (or,  plu.)  ;  the  reference  is  simply  to  going  security  for  other 
persons.  — 14.  Condition  and  consequence,  quaternary -ternary. 
Heb, :  he  who  diesses  his  tmghbor  (or,  fnend)  with  a  loud  voice 
early  in  the  morning  {ox^  in  the  mornings  rising  earfy),  a  curse  it  is 
(or,  wiii  he)  reckoned  to  him.  The  expression  eariy  in  the  morning 
refers  not  to  the  dawn  of  good  luck  (this  is  not  warranted  by  Heb. 
usage  of  language)  but  to  the  zeal  of  the  blesser  (Jer,  7*'')  ;  the 
him  may  be  either  the  blesser  (he  shall  be  considered  to  have 
uttered  a  curse)  or  the  blessed  (he  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  cursed).  It  may  be  man  or  God  who  reckons.  In  the 
former  case  the  proverb  is  a  rebuke  of  hypocritical  loud- mouthed 
adulation,  which  public  opinion  will  reganl  as  concealing  willing- 
ness to  ruin  its  object,  if  profit  is  to  be  thereby  gained.  In  the 
latter  case  the  meaning  is  that  a  loud -mouthed  blessing  will  excite 
the  anger  of  the  deity,  and  call  down  a  curse  on  the  person 
blessed  ;  in  this  interpretation  the  early  is  commonly  held  to 
mean  "  before  the  issue  of  the  man's  good  fortune  is  known  "  — 
the  deity  is  offended  by  this  premature  assumption.  On  divine 
jealousy  of  human  pretensions  cf.  note  on  6'' ;   elsewhere  in  OT, 
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19.  Before  -»-^D3  Insert  %  —  IS.  )Q  '^*  2^";  ®  irap^XBtv ,  ,  .  ^^pttrr^Sf  —  -^^p 
'^l  (}^&*)-  —  Vt  ^*^^li  fc^"^  ^"^-^1  '^1'^  ^  »*  inserliun  induced  by  folluwitig  r^,  or 
else  tKe  incorrect  interpretation  of  a  scribe.  —  14*  f^  2^5rn  ^?22;  0  t^  nfittfl 
may  inclutJe  both  words. — ^  ^^  is  to  be  retained.  — 15.  Lag.  regards  ft  n^^ 
and  "^'"^10  aft  unintelligible,  and  Ibinka  the  sense  €0ntinuai  for  -t^b  **vcry 
funny."  But  the  signification  drt^p  for  «iSi  (which  is  perh.  Aram.)  scemt 
assured  by  Job  16**  f  119*'  EccL  10^®  (cf.  note  on  19*^)  and  by  Aram,  and 
Arab,  usage.  —  The  origin  of  the  fiir,  X€7.  -*^-iio  is  doubtful;  &  x**M<P*^S 
(=  i.'0?);  1L  frigctis ;  3^  ^^<0.  The  stem  t*o  in  Hcb.  and  Aram.  =  ihu(^ 
entlose ;  in  Arab,  it  —  fiH^  whence  the  noun  ^  afiiUng  rain  (see  the  authori- 
ties in  Lane).  Or,  our  noun  may  be  from  a  secondary  5-stem,  formed  on  u 
=  g0  (used  in  Ats.  of  the  running  of  water)  ;  cf.  Levy,  NHiV,  The  connec- 
tion, with  the  support  of  the  Ass.  or  Arab.,  may  justify  the  rendering  rain.  -^ 
The  stem  1^3  =  ifrivt  in  Aram,  and  Ass,  (^  here  iic^dWovaitf) ;  for  the 
intransitive  sense  cf.  Arab.  i*-»s,  ^  Ma/  wAicA  f&Uowi  on,  a  suaasor,  —  On 
H  D^jnc  see  note  on  6^*.  —  ^  r\y^^i  is  regarded  by  some  (Qamlji,  Mikhi, 
131  a)  as  Nithpael  (cf.  Dt.  31*  Ex.  23**),  with  omission  of  Dagcsh  and  trans- 
position of  P  and  2%  by  others  (OK  §  275  Stadc,  §410^,^  Get.*,  §  75  Jr 
Hi.  De.  Sir.  al.)  as  Nifal.  As  the  form  slanils,  it  may  be  regarded  as  mosc, 
(from  ^'*T)t  or  as  fcni.,  with  metathesis  of  1  and  n  (Bottch.  Kon.  t.  591  f,);  it 
ts  better,  with  01s.  Stade,  to  read  fern,  nr^u^j  (see  Str/s  note).  —  Ifi.  De., 
for  ■ :  n>T  |0";  pi  "jcj,  =  Me  who  lays  up  ruhes  etc.  Bi,,  for  the  couplet : 
Mi,i*  njD''  Toni  (=  vrn)  -m  rm  n^ibi.  Wild.:  mi  im  hmm,  and  perhaps 
•*?i^*  ♦"',*J7*  ?c«^\  =  ami  mi  the  ionthwind  is  caUed^  or  /*/  a*/  of  ^i  south  is 
named  (  =  is  famous).    These  ate  all  desperate  expedients. 


17-^0.   Influence^  fidelity,  sympathy,  greed. 

17.    As  iron  sharpens  iron. 

So  man  sharpens  man. 
tS.    He  who  tends  a  figtrce  will  eat  its  (nil, 

And  he  who  has  due  regard  to  his  master  will  be  honored. 
19.    As  []  face  answers  to  face, 

So  men's  minds  one  to  another. 
30,   Sheol  and  Abaddon  are  never  satisBed, 

And  the  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied. 

17.   Comparison,  ternary.     Lit.  :  Ir^^n  sharpens  ir&n  (or,  iron  is 

sharpened  hy  iron),  and  a  man  skat  pens  the  face  of  his  friend^ 
—  '*  friendly  social  iiitercotirsc  develops  character."  Face  (if  the 
word  be  retained  in  the  text)  ^ person ^  as  in  18*  —  the  whole 
man.  Friend  —  neighbor  =  any  associate.  Ew. :  iron  together 
with  iron^  and  one  together  with  the  face  of  another^  that  is,  as 
iron  attracts  iron  (a  fact  known  as  early  as  Homer) ,  so  should 
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21.  Public  apimon  as  test  of  character. 

The  crucible  fur  Hilver  and  the  fyroace  for  gold. 

And  a  man  (U  to  be  csliinalcd)  according  to  his  reputation. 

Comparison^  quateraaxy- ternary.  The  second  line  is  lit. :  and  a 
man  aa&rding  to  his  praise^  probably  the  praise  he  receives  from 
others.  The  proverb  will  thus  state  the  half-truth  :  **  public  opin- 
ion is  generally  right  "  (another  side  is  given  in  Mi  5") — it  tests 
a  man  as  fire  tests  metals.  Less  probable  are  the  renderings: 
according  h  that  which  he  praises^  and  that  on  which  he  pndes 
himseif  ( —  what  he  regards  as  his  praise^  that  is,  as  his  title  to 
praise)  —  these  fail  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  notion  of  lest  con- 
tained in  first  line.  Fleischer :  a  man  is  (a  test)  to  him  who 
praises  htm  ;  but  obviously  the  couplet  means  to  apply  the  test  to 
the  man  himself.  —  In  1 7"*  it  is  Yahweh  who  is  the  tester  ;  here  it 
is  man.  Section  IV.  has  less  of  the  religious  tone  than  IL  — 
On  methods  of  refining  see  notes  on  17*  26**. — ^The  Grk.  adds: 
7'he  heart  0/  the  transgressor  seeks  nni^  but  the  upright  heart  seeks 
knowledge  —  a  sentiment  which  has  many  parallels  in  the  Book, 
and  may  belong  to  the  original  text,  or  to  some  similar  collection. 

23.  Folly  ineradicable. 

Though  thou  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  [] 
Thou'lt  not  tgct*  \m  folly  out  of  him. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  Heb.  reads :  his  fotfy  will  not 
depart  from  him ;  the  causative  form  thou  wilt  not  remove  (so 
Grk.)  suits  the  first  line  belter. — The  proverb  is  a  picturesque 
and  forcible  way  of  saying  that  a  foof  s  folly  is  his  nature ;  the 
folly  is  intellectual,  not  moral.  —  At  the  end  of  first  line  the  Heb. 
adds:  in  the  midst  of  grit  (or,  bruised  com^  or,  pounded  grain) 
with  a  pestle,  which  mars  the  symmetry  of  the  couplet  by  unnec* 
essary  additions  :  the  "  pestle  "  goes  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
the  mortar,  and  the  '*  grit "  is  out  of  place  —  it  is  the  fool  alone 
that  is  pounded.  The' phrase  appears  to  be  a  gloss.  —  Vat.  Grk. : 
though  thou  scourge  a  fool,  disgracing  him  in  the  council  etc. 
One  Grk.  text  represents  the  process  as  beating  the  fool  up  in  a 
mass  of  preserved  fruit  (figs,  olives,  or  grapes).* 

•  On  the  word  rendered  mortar  see  Moore,  Judges  (on  Ju.  15!*),  and  G.  A. 
Smith,  Tki  Book  ofikt  Tmhe  J^tfhtts  (on  Zeph,  il'). 
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Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  and  others,  and  the 
extracts  in  the  Geopotiica. 

23.  Synonymous,  ternar)-,  or  quaternary-ternary.  Look  wiii^ 
lit.  know  (emphatic).  Appmrancf^  lit.  face,  =  state  or  condition 
(RV.).  Fiocky  of  sheep  and  goats.  Give  carejui  aikntion  /*?,  lit. 
Sit  ihy  mind  on.  The  Hcb.  has  simply  htrds  (thai  is,  of  cattle 
or  of  sheep  and  goats)  ;  the  insertion  of  thy  (so  Grk.  and  Lat.) 
is  favored  by  the  parallelism.  The  context  (v.-'*^^)  shows  that 
the  writer  has  in  mind  sheep  and  goats>  not  large  cattle;  so 
Nabal  (i  S.  25*^**)  has  sheep  and  goats.  Oxen,  however^  were 
owned  in  the  south  of  Canaan  (Isa,  7**  Dt.  8^-'),  though  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  better  adapted  to  small  cattle.  See 
7"  14*  15'^  for  mention  of  oxen*  —  24.  Synonymous,  ternary. 
Exhortation  to  continual  effort,  which  is  necessary  because  one's 
stores  ape  constantly  being  consumed  — if  one  would  transmit 
wealth,  one  must  be  all  the  time  amassing  it ;  the  weaith  is  then 
that  of  rural  products,  especially  sheep  and  oxen.  Or,  the  wealth 
referred  to  may  be  non -agricultural,  ready  money  and  the  like, 
and  the  meaning  will  then  be  that  flocks  and  herds  are  the  only 
solid  ami  permanent  riches ;  in  that  case  we  must  think  of  the 
writer  as  unfriendly  to  urban  and  commercial  life,  —  In  second 
line  the  Heb.  has  crottn  as  the  term  corresponding  to  riches :  this 
IS  explained  as  —  "princely  dignity,*'  but  the  expression  is  inap- 
propriate to  the  condition  of  such  a  person  as  is  here  described  ; 
a  slight  change  of  letters  gives  the  parallel  wealth  (cf.  Jer.  20'). 
—  25.  Single  sentence,  quaternary- ternary.  Lit,  i  the  grass  is 
removed  and  etc.  The  connection  indicates  that  this  verse  gives 
the  protasis  or  condition  of  a  conditional  sentence,  of  which  the 
apodosis  or  result  is  expressed  in  the  following  verses.*  The 
grass  is  removed  to  the  bam  in  the  form  of  hay  as  food  for  the 
animals.  After  it  is  stored  appears  the  second  growth  of  grass 
(RV.  tender  grass),  the  aftergrowth.  This  is  the  growth  of  the 
lower  lands,  but  the  high  lands  (mountains)  furnished  admirable 
pastures  (i  Sam.  25'),  from  which  also,  it  appears,  the  grass  (the 
term  including  all  herbage)  was  gathered.  The  haying  began  in 
Nisan    (March-April).  —  26.    Synonymotis^    binary-ternary    (the 

*  So  Soad.  RasH  Flei&ch.  De.  Str.  Wild,  Frank,  a/. 
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2*  The  first  cL  reads  :  By  the  transgrei&um  of  a  land  many  are 
its  princes,  that  is,  unstable  government  (a  rapid  succession  of 
rulers)  is  a  result  of  social  corruption,  Rapid  change  of  rulers 
may,  however,  be  an  accident  of  the  political  situation.  Possibly 
we  should  read  :  ^ v  etc,  many  are  its  enemies  (or,  mis/i>rtunes) .  — 
The  second  line  is  lit, :  but  by  intdiigent  (and)  insirueted  men 
right  lasts  long,  or,  by  men  inteiiigi'ni  {ami)  cognizant  of  right  it 
(the  extsling  status)  iasn  long;  the  second  translation  (in  which 
the  verb  is  taken  as  indefinite)  is  not  probable.  To  understand 
right  (in  the  first  transl.)  as  —  "jurisdiction,  political  authority" 
(De.)  is  a  somewhat  forced  interpretation.  Still  less  natural  is 
RV.'s  rendcritig,  state  {—  existing  status),  from  the  sense  **  place, 
basis,"  which  the  Heb.  word  sometimes  has.  Instead  of  men  we 
may  write  man  (De.),  the  meaning  then  being  that  by  a  single 
intelligent  man  political  order  will  be  maintained.  — Grk.,  with  dif- 
ferent text :  in'  the  sin  of  ungotHy  men  disputes  arise^  but  a  clever 
man  will  extinguish  them^  which  is  intelligible,  but  disputes  are 
said  in  Pr.  to  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  wicked,  not  from  their 
sin  — the  disputes  are  themselves  sin. —  If  the  expression  knowing 
right  be  omitted  (as  gloss  on  intelligent),  we  may  read  :  by  a  man 
(or,  by  men)  of  insight  it  [the  land]  is  made  stable  (=  is  estab- 
lished) (cf.  29*)  ;  or,  \{  days  be  inserted  :  by  a  man  of  intelligence 
its  existenee  is  prolonged, — The  text  puts  **  intelligence"  as  antith- 
esis of  "transgression";  this  may  be  understood  in  accordance 
with  the  point  of  view  of  Pr.,  which  makes  moral  error  the  result 
of  ignorance.  —  The  general  sense  of  the  couplet  appears  to  be 
that  moral  ignorance  and  transgression  is  responsible  for  political 
distress  or  disorder  {so  the  Heb.),  or,  perh.,  that  quarrels  and  law- 
suits are  the  work  of  bad  men  (so  the  Ckk.).  and  that  order,  or 
peace,  is  maintained  by  a  broad  intelligence  which  recognizes  the 
claims  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  two 
lines  of  the  couplet  do  not  belong  together. 

3.   Oppre&flioiL  of  tlie  poor. 

A  '  wicked  ruler  »  who  oppresaei  the  poor 
Is  a  beating  raio  which  leaves  nu  food. 

Virtual  comparison,   ternary  or  quaternary-ternary.     The    Heb. 
reads ;  a  poor  man  and  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  a  beating  rain 
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r  special  relation ;   for  the  general  idea  of  law  the  appropriate  verb 

would  be  "  transgress."  The  second  interpretation  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable. — The  interpretation:  ihey  who  praise  ike 
wkked  forsake  tht  law  (De.)  is  not  a  natural  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew. 

h,  Fiety  comprehenda  justice. 

Wicked  men  do  not  understand  juirtice, 

But  they  who  seek  Yahwch  understand  it  completely. 

Antithetic,  ternary-qnatemary.  To  *•  seek  Yahvveh "  is  to  inquire 
of  him  in  order  to  learn  his  will  in  any  given  case.  It  was  the 
technical  expression  for  inquiry  at  an  oracle  (2  S.  21*  ai.)y  and  so 
came  to  signify  dependence  on  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  God. 

—  Understdnd  it  completely  js  lit.  understand  all^  the  reference 
being  to  justiie  (in  dealings  with  men).  It  is  only^  says  the  prov- 
erb, from  the  divine  will  (here  =  the  divine  law)  xh'&X  justiee  (here 

—  right  in  general)  can  be  known.  —  The  couplet  has  a  national 
tone  rare  in  Proverbs. 

XXTIU.  I.  }|J  ^Dj  with  sing,  noun,  and  o\*»^ti  with  sing,  verb;  6,  sing., 
^fiV^fi  ami  5Ua*«i. — 2.  For  t|  n^is*  we  should  perhaps  read  n**^K  or  n^r*iK 
(cf.  Dt.  31 ''^).  6»  read  dv=*"v  and  ci-^;  6"^*  ft>r  R  ^^■^»(^  ??  sy%  if«ra<r^/<r<t 
aurdt,  =  i3;?n^  (Lag.).  The  reading  "f  ■  is  not  probable;  that  of  **  is  better, 
but  not  satisfactory.  —  Bi.  omit*  "f*iK^  (as  repetition  out  of  the  two  preceding 
words)>  and  for  p  jn^  reads  \y$^^.  l>ys.:  3*-^  *-v»«  ^^n*.  \Vc  may  perh.  read: 
ipjfn  p^  D^Kii  or  m-Tir*  'O  C-'Mi,  —  8.  Jf  k*"!  "^ai;  €$  d^8pe*oi  iv  do-e^eitttr; 
read  %^'s  -*3\  and  omit  the  1  before  ?V7\  Dys.  £"5  i3J;  Frank,  yci  ^3J. — 
3Q  anS  pMV;  #  jcai  diw^Xi^ft  on  which  a«c  Lag. 

6.   Honest  poverty  better  than  dishonest  wealth. 

Better  is  a  poor  man  whose  life  is  upright 

Than  one  whose  conduct  ts  base,  though  he  be  rich. 

Antithetic  comparison,  ternary,  A  variation  of  19^  on  which  see 
note.     Lit.  who  walks  in  his  perfeetness  and  one  crooked  of  ways. 

—  The  Heb.  has  the  dual,  tivo  ways^  which  is  commonly  inter- 
preted as  referring  to  ihe  good  way  and  the  bad  way,  between 
which  the  man  has  to  choose  ;  but  this  representation  (appropri- 
ate in  BS.  2-")  is  here  inappropriate  —  the  ^x'^re^sion  crooked  in 
ways  is  a  common  one  for  **  dishonest,  base"  ;  a  change  of  vowels 
gives  the  plu.     Cf.  v.**  below. 
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wealth,  which  comes  through  social  laws  and  divine  retribution; 
the  wealth,  by  these  same  laws,  falls  to  the  benevolent  man  (14'^^ 
19''  22^*).  Cf.  BS.  3**-^".  Whether  there  was  any  difiTercnce  of 
meaning  between  the  terms  ink  rest  and  increase  is  not  clear.* 
RV,  retains  the  word  ttsufy  in  its  old  sense  of  interest. 

9.  Tht  prajer  of  a  bad  man  is  futile. 

He  who  refuses  to  listen  to  instruction, 
His  prayer  is  an  abomination. 

Single  sentence,  quaternary -binary  (or,  binarj^),  Cf.  15*®*  Isa. 
1^*  BS.  35***^  ^*.  Lit  he  who  turns  aside  his  ear  from  hearing:  the 
reference  is  to  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  or  parent.  On  adorn- 
ination  see  note  on  3^.  —  In  second  line  the  Heb,  has  :  also  (or, 
even)  his  prayer  etc.  ;  the  **  prayer  "  is,  doubtless,  merely  a  peti- 
tion for  some  physical  gift,  and  the  aiso  probably  =^  **  on  the 
other  hand/*  the  couplet  expressing  an  antithesis,  or  a  relation  of 
reciprocity :  "  if  a  man,  on  his  part,  is  deaf  to  instruction,  then 
God,  oil  his  part,  is  deaf  to  prayer,"     Cf,  ^  i8«.  «(«■*?). 

10,  Halice  rebotmds  en  itself. 

He  who  seduces  the  upnght  to  evil 
Will  fall  into  his  own  pit.     [] 

Single  sentence,  ternary-binary  (in  the  emended  text).  Lit,  into 
an  eini  way\  that  is,  probably  (as  in  8'^)  into  morally  bad  con- 
duct The  OT,  assumes  that  good  men  may  go  astray  (Ez.  3'*'  aL), 
For  second  line  cf.  26*^,  —  The  first  line  is  sometimes  rendered; 
he  who  misleads  the  upright  into  misfortune;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  leading  into  unwise  investments  and  the  like  were 
meant,  the  statement  would  be  restricted  to  the  upright  (cf,  BS. 
37*).  Elsewhere  (5*"  19^  20^  Job  6^  ^119*^  ^^)  the  verb  seduce^ 
lead  astra}\  is  used  in  a  moral  sense.  ^ — The  Heb.  adds  :  And  the 
perfect  will  inherit  (or,  possess)  go^d^  which  may  be  a  gloss  on 
this  couplet  (a  reminiscence  of  such  passages  as  a-'  ^  37*  "'^  *^^)i 

•  A  dislinclion  is  pcrh.  made  in  Lev.  35*',  interest  referring  to  loans  of  money, 
incrtiut  lo  loans  of  food,  but  the  vAriiition  of  terms  may  be  merely  rhetorical.  In 
Dr.  33iW>>  the  former  appears  to  he  mcd  as  a  general  term  (or  intcrcsi,  and  the 
lalter  Is  %o  employed  in  Bab,  Mtj.  v.  i.  Cf,  Fleisch.  in  Dc.  Wild.  LiU,  dts  A  T, 
(  7,  Now.  Ar€h.,  }  66. 
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Antithetic,  ternary.  Conceah  is  lit.  covets^  ^  refuses  to  confess. 
The  confession  is  made  to  God  and  the  mercy  is  accorded  by  him, 
Cf*  Hos,  14^  Isa*  i**"^'  Job  ji*^'-  ^32*,  Forgiveness  is  here  made 
to  depend  not  on  sacrifice,  but  on  purely  ethical  conduct.  Con- 
fession is  assumed  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  repentance. 
Kindness  to  a  repentant  sinner  is  cnjoiiied  in  BS.  8*. 

14.  Fear  of  sin. 

Happy  ia  the  matt  who  fears  always, 

But  he  who  hardens  his  heart  will  fall  into  misFortune, 

Antithetic,  quaternary  (or,  ternary).  Fean  —  not  reverences  (3^ 
24*^),  but  is  afraid  of  in  dread  of  {^^  Job  3^).  The  object  of 
the  verb  is  here  probably  not  *'  God,"  but  **  sin  *^  considered  as 
involving  "  punishment  **  v  one  who  fears  that  he  may  transgress  a 
divine  command  is  said  to  be  happy  because  he  is  on  his  guard, 
and  will  thus  escape  punishment*  —  Hardens  his  heart  (that  is, 
his  mind,  himself),  braces  himself  in  his  own  doings,  does  not 
dread  sin.  The  misfortune  (contrasted  with  happy)  is  sent  by 
God,  but  is  probably  thought  of  as  produced  by  uatural  agencies. 
The  point  presented  is  not  directly  fear  of  moral  impurity,  but 
dread  of  its  physical  consequences. 

16.  The  oppressire  ruler. 

A  roaring  lion  and  a  raoging  bemt  — 
Such  U  a  wicked  ruler  over  a  poor  people^ 

Comparison,  ternary,  or  quaternary'ternary,  Cf.  v.*.  Rearing 
Hon,  cf.  19'^  Jud.  14*  Zeph.  f  Ez.  22®  Job  4^°  1^  2  2^'f">.  Bear,  cl 
if^  2  K,  2**  Am,  5'^  Isa.  59".  The  Hon  and  the  ^ear  occur 
together  in  i  S.  17**. — Ranging  is  roaming  in  pursuit  of  prey  (cf. 
Joel  2"),  or  the  word  nriy  —  greedy  (cf.  Isa.  29"  ^  107^);  we 
should  perhaps  read  mbbed  of  her  whelps,  as  in  17".  —  The  refer- 
ence in  a  poor  people  may  be  to  any  financially  poor  community, 
or  there  may  be  special  allusion  to  the  later  Jewish  communities. 

16.  Folly  of  opprefliion.  —  Lit. :  A  prince  (or,  O  prince) 
devoid  of  understanding  and  a  great  oppressor  —  he  who  hates 
unrighteous  gain  wiil  prolong  his  days.  The  first  line  may  also  be 
read  :   a  prince  etc.  is  a  great  oppressor,  but  the  natural   form 
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reward  and  punishment  are  to  be  referred  to  God.  On  biame- 
iessiy,  lit.  biamtkss,  perfect,  see  notes  on  i'-  2-',  and  on  vicious  (or, 
evii)y  =  crocked ^  see  2". 

15.  ft  31;  ®  X^iroft  apparently  =  Aram,  3*t  or  3K"r.  Far  ft  x^T^t  wc  should 
perh.  read  'rpr.^lS^  Omit  ft  -i^JJ  (as  gloss)  and  the  1  before  31,  and  insert 
1  before  HJ8?  (Q)^  I'jj  it)  stfose  of  prince  only  here  in  Fr*;  cf.  Job  31*' 
Dan-  9^'»  11^.  For  ft  3"]i  Dys.  reads  3;^%  — ft  n^jian;  0  ir^<r^<5wv, 
=  nM^3n  (Trom.);  Lag,  cites  Suet,,  Calig,  38.  — 17»  For  the  expression  3t 
t'fij  cf.  Jcr,  2**.  — ft  -1  3  V;  ®  i  ^T-iw^M^wti  =  ^3^;  (Lag.).  — ft  ^w;  61L 
render  as  if  it  were  vh,  —  ft  pc*^  and  "v^3;  possibly  to  be  read  ^o^r  and  *i*;\ 
—  IS.  ft  du.  O^rn;  read  plu.  — ft  rnso;  <SS  iMwXaicTjrrrac,  to  which  254. 
297  add  dv  ifaj«£;  %  W3fciJ3.  =  nnrj  (Vogel),  cf.  v.''\  Lag.  (and  so  Dys.  BL) 
reads  T^nt"^,    The  word  is  better  omitted  as  giosi  suggested  by  v.^^, 

19-22.  InduAtry,  integrity,  greed. 

19,  He  who  tills  his  land  will  have  plenty  of  bread« 

And  he  who  follows  vain  pursuits  will  have  plenty  of  poverty. 

20.  A  trustworthy  man  will  be  rkhly  blessed, 

But  he  who  hastes  to  be  rich  will  not  go  unpunishedt 

21,  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good  — 
For  a  piece  of  bread  a  man  may  sin. 

22.  An  avaricious  man  hastens  to  be  rkh, 
Not  knowing  that  want  will  befall  him. 

19.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Variation  of  12",  on  which  see  notej 
the   antithesis   {hread   .    ,    ,   poveriy)   is   here   more   direct.  — 

20.  Antithetic,  binary  (or,  ternary).  Trusiworiky  =  im\\(M\  to 
commercial  and  other  obhgations.  Lit, :  wililfe great  in  blessings; 
the  blessings  are  the  products  (and  so  the  rewards)  of  honest 
labor,  as  in  Gen.  49'^  Mai.  3'**,  or,  gifts,  as  in  Ju.  i'^,  the  giver, 
however,  being  God.  —  The  hastes,  it  is  assumed,  involves  dis- 
honest procedures ;  the  man,  in  that  case,  will  not  be  unpunished, 
or  will  not  be  (or,  be  held)  free  from  guiii  (cf.  6^  11^*  16''  i;** 
ig'"**).  The  former  sense  gives  a  direct  contrast  to  \hz  btisstd ; 
possibly,  however,  the  meaning  is :  *'  a  man  who  is  in  a  hurry  to 
become  rich  will  iall  into  dishonest  practices  and  thus  incur  guilt " 
(see  1  Tim.  6*). — ^Cf.  BS.  31^,  —  21*  Synonymous,  binary.  On 
first  line  see  notes  on  first  line  of  iS*'  and  second  line  of  24'^. 
The  couplet  refers  to  corruption  in  courts  of  \dw  —  a  man  m.iy  he 
tempted  (or,  many  a  man  is  tempted)  even  by  a  small  bribe  {a 
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attempts  (legnl  or  other)  by  cliildren  to  get  control  of  the  prop- 
erty of  parentSi  and  thus  dimmish  their  resources  (cf  Mk.  f^^'). 
For  ordinary  thcft^  or  for  simple  unkintlness,  no  such  form  of 
condemnation  would  have  been  used.  The  [iractice  in  question 
was  evidently  not  uncommon,  and  (as  appears  from  second  line) 
was  sometimes  defended  as  morally  proper,  probably  on  the  ground 
that  the  family  was  a  unit,  that  what  belonged  to  the  parents  be- 
longed legally  to  the  children.  The  Of.  legislation,  in  fact,  con- 
tains no  provision  bearing  on  this  point ;  the  declaration  of  the 
proverb  is  based  on  general  ethical  grounds.  The  second  hue 
states  in  a  natural  way  the  defence  offered  by  the  son ;  yet  the 
very  naturalness  of  it  suggests  that  it  is  a  gloss.  To  the  people  of 
the  time  the  couplet  would  be  complete  and  intelligible  without  it, 
but  such  an  explanation  would  easily  occur  to  an  editor, — The 
couplet  is  sometimes  understood  to  refer  to  the  case  of  a  son  who 
is  master  in  the  house  and  is  bound  to  support  his  parents,  but 
withholds  their  proper  maintenance.  This  interpretation  hardly 
credits  the  verb  dtapoii  with  its  full  force ;  nor  does  it  appear  how 
a  son  could  be  master  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  —  Cf.  Fers,, 
Sat  6  ;  Juv,,  Sat  14, 


26,  26,  Oa  trust  m  self  and  trust  in  God. 

25,    A  greedy  man  stirs  up  strife. 

But  he  who  trusts  in  Yahweh  will  prosper, 
36.    He  who  truits  in  himself  is  a  fool, 

Bui  he  who  walks  in  wisdom  will  be  saved  (from  harm). 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Greedy  is  lit.  kirge  (lit,  wide)  of  appetite  (Ut, 
sou!)  \  cL  Isa.  5**  Hab.  2*,*  —  Prosper,  lit.  be  made  fat:  see  ti" 
15*  15'°. — To  "  tnist  in  one*s  self"  (one's  hearty  intellect)  is 
(according  to  the  parallelism)  to  follow  the  untrained  suggestions 
of  the  mind  (passion,  selfishness,  dishonesty),  or,  to  rely  wholly 
on  one's  own  mental  resources,  opposed  to  which  is  living  in 
accordance  with  the  instruction  of  ethical  wisdom.  —  Will  he 
saved^  that  is,  in  any  emergency  where  true  insight  into  life  is 

•  On  the  simitar  phrase  wide  of  heart,  ^  proud,  sec  note  on  21*,  Dc.'s  slate- 
menl  that  ntftsh  {soul)  =  the  "  ndtuial  hcsut,"  and  Uh  {A*art)  =  the  *' spiritual 
heart,"  is  without  support  m  OT, 
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3.    A  man  who  loves  wisdom  rejoices  hts  father^ 

He  who  keeps  cunipany  with  harlots  wastes  his  subiUncc. 

1,  Single  sentence,  ternary.  I  jt. :  a  man  &f  reproofs  who  har- 
dens (or,  stiffens)  his  neck  leiii  suddeniy  be  broken  to  pieces  etc,  ; 
cf.  6"  13'''  15^^  Stiffemng  the  neck,  in  obstinate  persistence,  is 
the  opposite  of  bending  the  neck,  in  token  of  submission. — The 
term  suddeniy  may  refer  to  the  law  of  divine  intervention ;  more 
probably  it  signifies  that  the  man,  secure  in  his  obstinacy,  does 
not  foresee  misfortune.  The  reproof  comes  from  liuman  teachers 
and  judges. — 2.  Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary^ ternary)* 
The  Heb.  has :  when  the  righteous  increase^  the  suggestion  being 
that  they  then  have  control  of  affairs  (so  Saad,  RV.  marg.)  ;  the 
change  of  a  letter  gives  the  reading  rule^  which  is  required  by  the 
gm>ern  of  second  line.  Cf,  11*"^'  28***.  —  Z.  Antithetic,  quater- 
nary-ternary. On  first  line  cf.  10*  23**'^*  27**;  on  second  line  cf. 
5"  ^'*.  Licentiousness  is  put  as  the  opposite  of  uisdom,  as  in  2^"  ** 
^i-a  ^tt.«  ^i.Li^  —  Jq  second  line  the  predicate  wastes  etc,  (instead 
of  the  precise  antithesis  grieves  his  father)  states  that  which 
causes  the  father  sorrow. 

4,  5,  Eoyal  administration.     Malicioufl  oajolery. 

4.  A  king  by  justice  gives  itablhty  to  a  laod, 
Btit  he  whose  exactions  wc  excessive  rains  it, 

5.  A  man  who  cAJoles  his  neighbor 
Spreads  a  net  for  his  steps, 

4.  Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary- ternary)*  Gives  stabiiity, 
lit.  establishes  (eauses  to  stand)  ;  stability  involves  prosperity.  In 
second  line  lit.  a  man  of  exactions;  ct  a  man  of  reproofs  in  vJ, — 
Everywhere  else  in  OT,  the  word  here  rendered  exactions  denotes 
ritual  offerings  (2  S.  i'^  Isa.  40*') »  which  in  the  Israehtish  law  were 
of  the  nature  of  imposts  or  taxes  (Dt.  12*  Ex.  25*  Ez.  44**  45 ^*''* 
Lev.  7"  Nu.  5^*  Mai.  3*)  ;  here  the  term  is  employed  in  the  non- 
ritual  sense.  The  royal  exactions  might  be  legal  taxes  or  demands 
for  "voluntary"  gifts;  probably  all  sorts  of  demands  for  money 
are  meant.     Cf.  v.**.»  —  5.    Single  sentence,  ternary.     Gf.  2^  f 

•  On  Ihc  method  of  collecting  taxes  in  Elgypt  in  the  middte  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  »ee  the  great  Greek  papyrus  discovered  by  Pctrie,  and  published  by  GrenfcU 
and  Maha%  (cl  Rectmt  Rtitarck  in  Bi^lt  Lamds), 
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26"  28**.  His  neighbor  =  any  person.  The  word  flatter  in  first 
line  (RV.)  does  not  exactly  represent  the  Heb.  term,  which  sug- 
gests guile  and  seduction. 

6.  Seonrity  and  happiness  of  probity.  —  Antithetic,  ternary. 
Heb. :  in  the  transgression  of  a  bad  man  is  a  snare,  but  the  good 
man  is  joyful  and  glad.  In  first  line  the  Syr.  has  the  simpler 
form  :  the  bad  man  is  snared  in  (or,  by)  his  sin.  The  irapUca- 
tion  is  that  the  righteous  has  no  fear  of  snares,  and  may  therefore 
be  lighthearted ;  the  text  does  not  warrant  the  interpretation  that 
he  rejoices  because  the  sinner  has  fallen  into  the  snare  and  been 
destroyed.  —  A  more  satisfactory  form  is  perh.  given  by  reading 
path  for  transgression f  and  may  ntn  for  is  joyful, 

7.  The  cause  of  the  poor.  —  Heb. :  the  good  man  regards  du 
rights  of  the  poor,  the  bad  man  does  not  understand  knowledge. 
Antithetic.  Good  =  righteous,  /Regards  is  lit.  knows,  =  "  has 
sympathetic  knowledge  of,"  "  considers  favorably  " ;  see  note  on 
12'°,  and  cf.  ^  I*  37** ;  this  pregnant  sense  of  the  verb  belongs  par- 
ticularly to  the  later  language.*  Rights  =  cause  (properly  the 
legal  judgment,  the  justice  due)  ;  see  20*  31*"  Jer.  5®  i/r  i4o^*^'3>. 
The  word  poor  refers  to  physical  poverty  (10*  19"  22^  ^  41*^*^ 
j/.).  —  The  expression  does  not  understand  kno^vledge  is  usually 
explained  as  =  **  has  no  knowledge  of  ( =  no  concern  for)  the 
poor,"  but  the  words  will  hardly  bear  this  interpretation  ;  under- 
stand knowledge  means  simply  "  have  understanding  or  knowledge 
or  insight "  (19^  Isa.  32*),  and  such  reference  to  intellectual 
clearness  and  vigor  is  not  what  is  required  in  our  couplet.  The 
text  may  be  changed  so  as  to  read  the  wicked  (or,  bad)  man  does 
not  understand  justice^  or  .  .  .  does  not  plead  for  the  needy  (cf. 
31'  Jer.  5^). 

8.  Wisdom  is  a  peacemaker. 

Unscrupulous  men  kindle  discord  in  a  city, 
But  wise  men  turn  aside  anger. 

Antithetic,  ternary.  Unscrupulous  men,  lit.  men  of  scoffing  (see 
I**),  men  who  laugh  at  moral  obligations,  and  stir  up  the  baser 

•  Cf.  the  early  use  "  to  know  intimately  (that  is,  carnally),"  as  in  Gen.  4I. 
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passions  of  their  fellow-citizens  (Isa,  28**).  Kindle  iiiscord  in, 
Elizabethan  Eng.  inflame  (RV*  set  in  a  flame),  lit.  Slow  up  (a 
fire)  \  so  in  Ez.  ai^<*\  cf.  Cant,  a"  4*-^.  Elsewhere  in  Pr,  the 
verb  =  utler  (that  is,  *'pufr  out  words/'  6*"  13^^  14*  **  19*  •)  ;  cf, 
^  10*,  pufl's  aiy  peohpoohs;  in  ^  12*^*^^  the  sense  is  rather  pants 
after^  desires,  —  The  anger  is  that  of  the  men  (the  parties)  of  the 
city. 

9.  Lawfluitfl  between  wise  men  and  fools.  —  Lit. :  A  wise 
man  has  a  lawsuit  imih  a  /aai^  and  he  is  excited  (lit.  trembks) 
and  laughs  and  there  is  no  quiet  (or,  rest).  The  subject  of  second 
line  may  be  the  wise  man  (Lat.),  with  the  sense  :  whether  he  he 
angry  &r  kiugh,  there  is  no  quiet  (no  end  to  the  contenlion) ,  or 
xht/iwi  (Grk.),  who  is  then  said  to  show,  by  his  excitement  (that 
is,  probably,  his  anger)  and  his  frivolous  or  derisive  laughter,  that 
he  has  no  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  predi- 
cates is  angry  and  laughs  appear  to  belong  more  naturally  to  the 
/<?<?/  than  to  the  wise  man^  who  is  rather  marked  by  quiet  ( Eccl 
9*^) ;  the  expression  there  is  no  quiei  can  hardly  mean  constantly 
(see  Job  17^*  Eccl.  4**  6*).  — The  general  sense  seems  to  be  that  it 
is  not  advisable  for  a  wise  man  to  have  a  controversy  with  a  fool 
According  to  OT.  usage  the  predicate  in  first  Hne  signifies  an 
action  at  law  (i  S*  12^  Jer.  2^  Ez.  17*'  Isa.  43*^  g^'^^Of  *iot  any 
quarrel  or  controversy.  Quiet  (or,  peace)  is  understood  by  some 
as  =  silenee,  that  is,  the  fool  talks  so  much  that  there  can  be  no 
profitable  discussion, 

yyrX,  S.  JIJ  P3"^;  O  ^<rwM*a{^M^*^^  —  ^3"^3  CJ*g')  o*"  p«fhapa  T^3^ 
(l^g.)-  reatJ  tt*,  — jlf  plu.  sr-^x;  better  sing,  (Bi.),  —  8.  The  paralleliiin 
suggests  tlie  otnisiion  of  c^w. — A,  J5  T^-^n  c^k;  0  (followeti  by  i&C)  wapdw- 
^f,  =  f^D-^n  r^w  (Lag.)  or  rie"^n  r*K  (Baomg.),  cf.  Kethib  m  Jet.  14".  1,  ava- 
rm.  —  6,  R  7«^c;  Hnskcr  {Bab,-Hth.  PunktaticnnyiUm^  p.  1 56)  jyro  (l  S.  20*>* 
— W  P'l  PiMk.  r"^S  Dyi,  D-<*;  %  vp'i  .  .  »  ij?rc3.  — 7»  M  ^r"  J?;  w  suipi- 
ciottij   posubly  ^}f  p*.  —  9,  r^K  nn  may  be  omitted. 


10.    Lit. :   Men  of  htood  hate  a  perfect  man,  and  upright  men 

seek  his  life,  the  second  line  of  which  is  impossible.  To  put  a 
pause  after  upright  men,  reading  :  men  of  blood  hate  a  perfect  man 
and  upright  men  —  they  seek  his  blood,  gives  an  unsymmetrical 
division  of  lines  and  a  loose  grammatical  form.     The  renderings  ; 
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functionary  in  the  service  of  the  king  (i  S.  i6*  2  S.  2^^^  2  K.  5** 
Pr,  14^^11/.).^ — 13,  Single  sentence,  ternary.  A  variation  of  32% 
on  which  see  note.  Oppressor  seems  to  be  a  general  term, 
involving  all  sorts  of  hard  procedures,  financial  and  other  (cf,  the 
similar  term  in  ^  10'  55"^^-*  72**),  but  there  may  be  special  refer- 
ence to  money  (cf.  the  rich  of  22^)  ;  Grk. :  (rtditor  and  debtor, 
—  Meet  together^  as  in  22^ — ^The  second  Une  =  *'God  enables 
both  to  see/'  that  is,  *'  gives  to  both  the  hght  of  life"  (^^  13*  Job 
3j^  Eccl  11'),  creates  both,  permits  them  to  exist,  and  controls 
them  —  that  is,  there  must  be  social  classes,  but  God  governs  all. 
— 14.  Single  sentence,  quaternary- ternary.  Lit.:  wlw  Judges  the 
poor  in  truth.  Cf  16'^  20^  25*  3r\  The  perpetual  duration  of 
the  dynasty  is  made  to  depend  not  on  physical  or  intellectual  bnt 
on  moral  character ;  the  sage  has  in  mind  probably  divine  bless- 
ing, possibly  economic  and  other  social  laws;  cf  ^  t8*^^'*  45^^^* 
72*1 


16-17.  Training  of  children.     Trinmph  of  the  righteous. 

15.  The  rod  of  correction  gives  wisdom, 

But  £L  chilJ  left  to  himself  brings  dis^ce  on  his  mother. 

16.  When  the  wicked  *are  in  ptmcr,^  wrung  increases, 
But  the  Tighlcoixs  will  feast  tht  ir  eyes  un  ihcir  falL 

17.  Correct  thy  son,  and  he  will  yield  ihcc  comfort, 
And  give  delight  tw  thy  toul. 

15.  Antithetic,  ternary  (or,  quaternary).  Lit.:  rod  and  correc- 
tion, hendiadys.  Cf.  13**  23".  For  left  to  himself  (lit.  let  go, 
=  unrestrained)  see  Isa.  16*  {scattered  nestlings)  27"'  {a  scattered 
home),  and  cf.  Job  39^.  Brings  disgrace ^  cf.  10*  17^.  The  mother 
appears  to  be  named  not  as  being  the  tenderer  parent,  perhaps  as 
the  one  who  has  most  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young  child, 
possibly  for  rhetorical  variation  (cf.  17^  23**^*).  Grk,  parents 
may  be  free  translation.  — 16.  Implicit  antithesis,  ternary.  Cf. 
I J 10  11  2gi2^i«  2^s  Ip  (^j-^t  line,  for  Heb.  increase^  read  goivm  (as 
in  29*),  or  are  in  power.  ^ The  second  line  assumes  that  right 
will  prevail  in  civil  government  as  in  all  other  things.  Feast  the 
eyes  on  is  lit.  see  in  (so  Ez,  28'0  ;  the  fail  of  the  wicked  is  the 
salvation  of  the  righteous  ((A  3^^**  5'**^"*  34*'*"'*  and  passim)  —  a 
sentiment  engendered  by  the  conflicts  of  the  later  limes  (cf.  the 
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English  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century).  —  The  couplet  sepa- 
rates two  similar  couplets,  and  is  perhaps  out  of  place.  In  the  Grk. 
it  stands  both  here  and  after  28".  — 17.  Single  sentence  (with  two 
identical  consequents),  ternary.  See  19"  and  passages  referred 
to  under  v.".  Yield  comfort  is  lit.  give  rest^  relieve  from  anxiety ; 
see  Dt.  12'®  2  S.  7*  Ez.  5^  Lam.  5'  aL 

18.  Heb. :  where  there  is  no  vision  people  perish  (or,  become 
disorderly)^  but  he  who  obeys  instruction  (or,  law)^  happy  is  he. 
Antithetic,  ternary.  The  word  vision  must  refer  to  divine  com- 
munications to  prophets,  and  the  text  gives  the  two  forms  of  Isra- 
elitish  divine  revelation.  But  the  vision  can  hardly  be  genuine. 
The  statement  of  first  cl.  is  historically  incorrect :  the  most  calam- 
itous period  of  Israelite  history,  politically  and  morally,  was  that 
during  which  prophecy  was  at  its  height  (and  foreign  nations  do 
not  come  into  consideration),  and  the  people  were  obedient  at  a 
time  when  God  hid  his  face  and  there  was  no  prophet  (^  44.  74). 
Moreover,  Pr.  nowhere  else  mentions  prophetic  teaching,  its 
guide  being  wisdom,  the  instruction  of  the  sages.  We  should 
probably  substitute  for  vision  some  such  word  as  guidance  (see 
1 1^^).— People  =  " folk,"  as  in  24^*  Ez.  36'  1/^  22^">,  not  the  people, 
the  nation.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  verb  of  first  line  is 
doubtful;  it  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  fall "  of  11**;  the 
signification  "  become  disorderly,  throw  off  restraint "  is  assumed 
from  Ex.  32^. 

10.  J^  ^ST^^;  Dys.  np3\  It  is  perhaps  better  to  change  o^e'^  to  a?c^. — 
Bi.  ^rp3  vrp3*,  citing,  for  such  Aram,  form,  the  pp">  of  Hos.  13^;  but  the  form 
pr"\  is  doubtful  (see  (S),  and  for  a  Heb.  verbal  noun  rcj  there  is  no  authority; 
for  ro3  respiration,  quiet  see  Buxt.  Lex.  — 11.  On  the  sense  quiet  for  stem 
nar  see  Lane  {Lex.),  who  holds  the  fundamental  meaning  to  ht  far  refnoved, 
free  (from  care),  whence  declare  free  (from  imperfections)  =  praise ;  cf.  the 
Talmudic  use  to  make  better,  more  effective.  <5  ra/xiei/rat;  SCT  3rn;  It  differt 
et  reservat.  Read  irn,  with  Bi.  —  J^  *^'""<3;  %%  Nr;r">3,  in  thought.  Read 
"'j^n.  — 13.  J5  a'^-?-^  'j'si  c*->;  (5  havkarov  koX  xpe«0tX^Tou  (as  if  =  t6icoj,  Lag.). 
The  sense  of  stem  "|^  appears  to  be  press,  repress,  oppress  {so  Aram.  Arab.); 
cf.  17.  — 16.  Jft  r3->a;  read  mnp.  — 18.  J^  frn;  (S  ^^iryiyr^j  ^/V»V,  perhaps 
free  rendering  of  Jt|,  possibly  =  f^'^'zr\i,  which,  however,  is  elsewhere  (except 
in  Job  37^^*)  represented  by  Kv^^pm/jtris  or  Kv^epvQa-n.  —  &JS,  avoid  the  state- 
ment of  J5  (which  probably  seemed  to  them  disparaging  to  an  age  that  had 
no  visions),  and  substitute,  from  v.i^,  when  the  zvickeJ  increase  {VmV.), —  We 
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should  pcrhapa  read  n^3nr;  ^an  line  (not  rurb)  hardly  suits. — ^  may  have 
been  inllueiicecl  by  the  nnn  of  v.*^.  For  }^  ;?io^  Frank,  suggests,  as  possible. 
fiO^  wiii  be  xcaltired^  which^  however,  is  hardly  suitable.  On  stem  j?^fi  see 
G«s«  Thes.  and  note  on  i'-^;  the  sense  perish  may  perh.  be  allied  with  the 
sense  free :  cf.  Arab*  inu, 

19.  The  tridmng  of  serrants. 

Not  by  words  must  a  servant  be  taught, 
For  he  understands^  but  docs  not  obey. 

Single  sentence,  ternary.  The  servant,  so  the  proverb  intimates, 
like  the  son  (v.**),  must  be  trained  by  the  rod  —  words  will  not 
guide  hiiii  —  he  is  not  quite  a  rational  being.  On  n^n^ant  (prop- 
erly slave)  see  note  on  1 1^,  Taught^  corrected^  set  right,  iiisei- 
piined  (9'  19**  29*^  cf  31')  •  I^oes  not  obey  is  lit.  there  is  tw 
attswer,  —  Grk.,  interpreting  :  a  sfuMorn  sertmnt  The  render- 
ing :  that  sen^ant  will  not  amend  i^pon  admonition  who,  under- 
standmg,  wiii  yet  give  no  answer  (Hodgson)  misses  the  point  of 
the  couplet,  Cf.  Ben-Sira's  detailed  instructions  for  the  manage- 
meal  of  servants  (BS.  33^*^^). 

21.  The  couplet  seems  to  belong  with  v,*^  Heb. :  he  who 
deikately  brings  up  his  servant  from  a  chiid,  in  the  end  he  wilt  be 
,  ,  .  The  subject  of  second  line  may  be  the  subject  {he)  or 
the  object  (senfant)  of  first  line.  ///  the  end  —  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  mode  of  procedure  —  it  denotes  the  outcome  of  the  exper- 
iment, not  necessarily  the  end  of  life.  The  omitted  word,  which 
occurs  only  here,  has  been  rendered  refractory  (Lat.),  unthankful 
(Ew.),y£?/i  {S^^A.^^  .)^  young  gentleman  (Luth,)  etc;  it  is  prob- 
ably an  error  of  text.  De,  i  he  [the  master]  will  finally  become  a 
nursery ^  that  is,  his  house  w*ill  be  overrun  by  the  children  of  his 
pampered  servant,  —  Grk. :  he  who  from  a  child  lives  luxuriously 
will  be  a  sen^ant,  and  in  the  end  will  come  to  grief.  Some  such 
reading  as  this  for  second  cl.  should  probably  be  adopted,  though 
it  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  the  master  or  the  servant  or  the  child 
that  comes  to  grief. 

20,  22,  23.  Of  paaBioE  and  pride. 

20.    SccBt  thou  a  tiiari  hasiy  in  his  word*? 

There  ti  more  hope  for  m  fool  than  for  him. 

2L 
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to  the  accomplice  in  a  theft  who  is  called  itilo  court  as  witness, 
has  an  oath  administered  to  him  (RV.  he  heateth  ike  adjuraiimi)^ 
and  perjures  himself.  But  in  that  case  the  connection  between 
the  two  lines  is  not  clear.  Partnership  with  a  thief  does  not  nec- 
essarily or  usually  involve  being  summoned  as  witness,  it  does 
involve  moral  injury  to  the  man  whether  he  is  forced  into  perjury 
or  not,  and  the  perjury  does  not  bring  physical  injury  unless  it  is 
discovered ;  moreover,  the  verb  hears  is  not  the  natural  expres- 
sion for  taking  an  oath  —  we  should  nither  expect :  he  nvears  to 
tcii  the  iruih^yet  diseases  rnHhtng,  Hitzig,  therefore,  interprets : 
**  he  is  really  partner  with  a  thief  who,  being  called  on  to  testify, 
says  nothing."  Possibly  second  line  is  corrupt,  or  out  of  place, — 
The  proverb  may  be  aimed  at  men  in  high  places  who  employed 
inferiors  in  acts  of  robbery  or  peculation,  and  shielded  them  in 
legal  inquiries. 

28-27.  Of  piety  and  probity, 

25,    The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare, 

But  lie  wlio  trusts  in  Vahwch  is  safe* 
16,    Many  seek  the  ruler's  favor. 

But  every  man's  case  is  decided  by  Yah  we  h. 
27.    The  righteous  abhor  the  vicious. 

The  wicked  abhor  the  upright, 

25,  Antithetic,  ternary.  Fear  of  man  =  regulation  of  one's  con- 
duct by  the  opinion  or  attitude  of  morally  untrained  men,  fearing 
to  speak  truth  and  do  right  lest  it  should  provoke  enmity. 
brings  a  snare  =  involves  in  misfortune,  //e  is  safe  (lit.  set  on 
high  in  a  safe  place,  cf.  18**^  "  \p  ^o^^^'O  ^^^o  trusts  for  protection 
in  God,  and  does  his  duty.  Cf  lo*'  12*  aL  —  2%.  Antithetic,  ter- 
nary, or,  ternary-binary.  Cf.  16*^ •■®.  Faimrh  lit, face;  cf.  \(f  2f 
and  Pr.  6'*  yff  lo"  i6^\  The  face  showed  the  disposition  or 
temper  of  mind,  and  the  term  is  equivalent  in  Heb.  to  presence. 
The  proverb  deplores  immoral  (cnuging  or  corrupt)  reliance  on 
human  (especially  political)  power  ^ — God  decides  every  man's 
destiny.  —  27.  Antithetic,  ternary.  Lit.:  the  abomination  of  the 
righteous  is  etc.,  and  the  aiw  mi  nation  of  the  ivicked  is  etc.  On 
abomination  see  note  on  3®  ;  vidoNS^  lit.  man  of  iniquity;  upright^ 
lit.  t4pright  of  Ufay.     Cf.  8'  15*  24*. 
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•L  M  fje,  4r.  Xtf^  h  nwaXiy  taken  u  s  p  stimh  ^^ring^  a  i 
pcwibic  bit  not  probable;  Berth.'a  emesdaticm  t^"id  does  not  affocd  a  \ 
torilx  de6iihe  antitherii;  fiH  (cf.  25"  vf^  y^)  woold  be  better --*tfae  mag, 
lQimoftbtewofdia!bQiidia36>AB:etb^intbeotherfaHtaiu:eathepI^  Tbe 
choice  of  a  Ar.  Xry^  a  jmb,  instead  of  fa,  wonld  be  atrange;  the  word  la 
probably  a  minrriting.  %  Mvnr^i}#«r«i,  s  GXf-)  ^  ("ivi^;  %  runna  (firom 
niN);  C  rn».  For  t»  Ew.  {^Jahrb. «,  p.  lo ff.) dtea  Eth. manninT,  mme  wk* 
de^isa.  6^  ahoold  probably  be  adopted;  for  •  either  J|  or  0  girea  a  good 
aeme. — it.  Note  the  aawnance  in  Sa^pi  and  Sei^. — H.  After  1|  an  BL 
inserts  nan  0^  aua^  and  omits  ^^  which  may  be  a  gioaa  after  Ler.  5^.  B&.'a 
emendation  is  ingenioBS»  and  the  resultant  sense  is  not  inappoaitep  bat  naoJ  dr 
is  an  improbable  ejq»resBion(see,  for  ex^  Gen.  4^**).  — M.  •  has  two  irenioiis 
of  the  couplet,  ]|  o-w  nryi  being  rendered  in  the  second  by  dr^kia,  free 
translation,  opposite  of  •wr^Sfia  (Lag*)- 


V.    CHAPTERS  XXX.,  XXXI, 
Chapter  XXX. 

The  chapter  forms  a  separate  collection  of  sayings,  differing 
markedly  in  tone  from  the  rest  of  the  Book.  Its  contents  lead 
us  to  refer  it  to  the  latest  period  of  gnomic  collections ;  it  was 
probably  added  by  the  latest  editor,  that  is,  after  collections  L-IV. 
had  been  made  up.  It  appears  also  to  have  undergone  editorial 
revision;  see  notes  on  v,***-***'. 

It  consists  of  the  title  (v.'*),  what  appears  to  be  the  **  words  of 
Agur"  (vJ*^),  an  exhortation  to  trust  God  (v.**),  a  prayer  (v/"*'), 
an  isolated  maxim  (v.*°),  a  scries  of  tetrads  (v.""'*),  and  a  sextet 
on  pride  and  anger  (v.**  *•) . 

How  much  of  the  chapter  the  collector  intended  to  include  in 
the  "words  of  Agur'^  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say.  By  some  expos- 
itors the  whole  ch.  is  referred  to  Agur,  by  others  v.""^  or  vj~"',  by 
others  vJ*^.  The  plu.  sayi/tgs  might  suggest  a  number  of  gnomes, 
butcf.  31''^'.  Since  the  paragraphs  are  in  thought  independent, 
and  must  be  treated  sep^irately,  the  question  of  unity  of  author- 
ship is  not  important. — -The  Heb.  of  v.^  reads;  T/if  words  of 
Agur,  thf  son  of  Vakeh  {JakiH),  the  prophecy  (or,  orar/e),  the 
prophetic  utterance  (or,  divine  utterance)  of  the  man  to  ithiel,  to 
Ifhiei  and  Ucai.  Since  the  expression  prophetic  utterance  always 
introduces  the  words  uttered  (Gen.  22"  Nu.  2^^  Am.  2^'  at.),  the 
title  proper  consists  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  In  this 
title  the  word  prophecy  (ntassa)  is  inapposite  ;  it  is  a  term  of  the 
Prophetic  vocabulary  (rendered  in  AV,  RV.  by  h/rden*),  and 
expresses  a  divine  message  or  oracle,  a  form  of  utterance  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  individual  and  reflective  tone  of  what  fol- 
lows.    How  the  word  is  to  be  treated  is  uncertain.     One  Grk. 

•  It  means  burden  as  well  K^prfl^k^Hc  utteramce :  b  Jcr.  a3*S-«0  there  is  possibly 
A  plfty  on  the  two  senses  of  the  word. 
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an  otherwise  imktiown  ancient  sage.  The  name  "  Yakeh  "  is  by 
some  (Mtihlau,  De.)  held  to  mean  i?M//>«/',  pious;  the  Midrash 
explains  son  of  Yakth  as  =  "  one  who  is  free  from  all  sin  and 
iniquity'*;  Hitzig  changes  the  word  and  renders:  Agar,  son  of 
her  whom  Mass  a  obeys  (Zockler  ;  son  of  the  pHncess  of  Massa)^ 
Agur  being  thus  made  into  a  brother  of  Lemuel  (31*)*  Grk.  sees 
no  proper  names  in  the  sentence  ;  it  renders  :  reverence  my  words ^ 
son^  and  receive  ihem  and  repent  —  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
better  than  to  keep  the  Agur  Ben-  Yakeh,  and  to  regard  Agur  as  a 
sage,  Jewish  or  non-Jewish,  not  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  of  the 
late  reflective  period,  or  else  as  a  roan  (like  Job)  famous  in  tradi- 
tion, and  taken  by  some  late  writer  as  his  mouthpiece  for  the 
expression  of  philosophic  thought. 

1^.  Secondary  title  (  ?),  Lit. :  inspired  utterance  of  the  man 
to  Ithiei,  to  Ithieiand  Ukai,  in  which  most  of  the  older  interpreters 
see  the  names  of  two  ancient  sages,  some  suggesting  that  Ukal 
might  be  the  Calcol  of  t  K,  4^'[5"].  The  names  were  sometimes 
interpreted  as  significant,  Ithiei  (Neh.  11')  as  —  "signs  (=  pre- 
cepts) of  God/'  or  *'wiih  me  is  God,"  or  "there  is  a  God/* 
Ukai  as  =  **  I  can  "  (that  is,  '*  I  can  roaintain  my  obedience  to 
God  "),  the  reference  being  to  Solomoo  or  to  some  other  man  or 
men,  —  Very  early,  however,  there  were  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
proper  names  and  explain  the  sentence  as  an  expression  of 
thought  introductory  to  what  follows*  Grk, :  these  things  says  the 
man  to  those  who  trust  in  God,  and  I  cease ;  Aq, :  to  Ethiely  and 
do  thou  finish  ;  Th. ;  to  Ethiely  and  I  shall  he  able ;  I^t.  para- 
phrases :  the  vision  spoken  by  the  man  with  whom  God  is,  and 
who,  becat4se  God  abides  with  him,  is  strengthened.  In  1669  Coc- 
ceius  (Koch)  in  his  Lexicon  proposed  to  translate  the  words  foL 
lowing  the  word  man :  I  have  labored  on  account  of  God,  and  I 
have  obtained,  and  this  form  of  rendering,  which  found  little  favor 
at  the  time,  has  been  almost  universally  adopted,  though  with  vari- 
ations, by  modern  expositors.  The  clause  (after  the  word  man) 
is  translated:  I  have  wearied  myself  about  God  (or,  O  God),  I 
have  wearied  myself  about  God  (or,  O  God),  and  I  have  pined 
away  (or,  am  consumed  or  faint,  or,  have  finished)  \  or,  with  the 
insertion  of  the  negative :    /  have  wearied  myself  etc.,  and  have 
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not  succeeded  (or,  prevailed^  lit.  am  not  able).  In  all  such  inter- 
pretations, if  the  letters  of  the  present  Heb.  text  be  retained 
unchanged,  the  Vocative,  O  God^  must  be  adopted  ;  the  render- 
ing about  God  is  unwarranted.  The  expressions  have  pined 
away^  or  am  faint ^  or  am  at  an  end  (that  is,  of  my  powers) 
are  somewhat  forced;  the  form  with  the  negative  (Bick.)  is 
better.  Apart  from  these  differences  of  construction  the  sen- 
tence, thus  emended,  expresses  Agur's  complete  failure  in  his 
effort  to  comprehend  God's  nature  and  mode  of  procedure.  This 
confession  of  ignorance  (agnosticism)  may  be  a  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  transcendence  of  God  (cf.  Job  ii'"^),  or  it  may 
be  an  expression  of  purely  philosophic  doubt ;  see  notes  on  v.*^. 
—  None  of  these  emendations,  however,  can  be  considered  satis- 
factory. In  the  first  place,  the  man  cannot  stand  isolated,  but 
must  be  followed  by  a  descriptive  phrase,  as  in  Nu.  24*^  ^-"-^  2  S. 
23^  * ;  and  Bickell  accordingly  changes  the  text  and  renders : 
utterance  of  the  man  who  has  wearied  himseff  about  God:  I  have 
wearied  myself  etc. ;  but  this  repetition  is  unnatural  and  improb- 
able. It  is  more  likely  that  the  second  of  these  expressions  is 
erroneous  scribal  repetition  of  the  first,  or  a  corruption  of  some 
other  word.  In  the  next  place,  the  word  utterance^  which  is  the 
technical  term  for  the  message  of  the  prophet  or  the  chant  of  the 
seer,  is  here  out  of  place  as  definition  of  a  philosophical  dictum. 
It  is  understood  by  some  as  an  ironical  designation  (by  Agur  or 
an  editor)  of  the  doubt  expressed  in  v.^"^ :  "  behold  the  exalted 
effusion  of  the  champion  "  ;  but  such  irony  is  extremely  improb- 
able. Probably  a  descriptive  expression  originally  followed  the 
name  Agur  Ben-Vakch  (cf.  31^)  or  some  statement  the  ground  of 
which  is  introduced  by  the  for  of  v.^,  but  the  text  appears  to  be 
corrupt  beyond  possibility  of  restoration.  Fortunately  the  sense 
of  the  following  verses  is  independent  of  this  clause. 

2-4.  Agur's  dictum. 

2.    I  am  stupid,  beneath  man's  level, 
Have  not  human  intelligence. 

•  The  text  of  >\t  361(2)  is  corrupt ;  see  Ols.  Cheyne,  and  Wellh.  in  Haupfs  Sacred 
Books. 
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J.    I  have  not  Irarned  wi^doin, 

I  do  not  comprehtnti  the  Holy  One. 
4.    Who  has  ascended  to  heaven  and  descended, 

Gathered  the  wind  in  his  fist, 

Bound  the  waters  in  a  garment, 

Fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  earth  ? 

What  is  his  name,  and  what  his  son^s  Dame? 

Surely  thou  knowcst. 

2,  3.  Synonymous,  ternary.  The  Heb.  begins  the  v.  mlh/ar,  the 
reference  being  apparently  to  some  preceding  statement  now  lost 
Apparently  a  sarcastic  avowal  of  intellectnal  dnlness,  =  "  there  are 
some  who  profess  to  understand  God  perfectly,  and  can  give  a 
full  explanation  of  all  that  he  does  —  I  am  not  one  of  these  wise 
men"- — a  sarcasm  possibly  aimed  at  men  like  the  Three  Friends 
and  Elihu  in  Job,  Agur  sympathizing  with  Job  himself;  only, 
while  Job's  doubt  is  agony  of  soul,  Agur's  interest  is  dispassionate. 
—  The  fir^t  cl.  of  v.*  is  lit. :  /am  stupid  (or,  a  brute  deasi)  from 
man,  not,  that  is,  **the  most  stupid  (or,  the  least  learned)  of  men," 
but  **  of  a  stupidity  that  separates  me  from  humanity,  and  equals 
me  with  the  lower  animals,**  and  this  is  the  sense  of  second  cl. 
also.  —  Stupid^  ct  12^  ^^  75'^;  here  it  refers  to  the  intellect.  On 
Hi^iy  One  see  note  on  9*'*.  Possibly  there  is  here  allusion  to  such 
declarations  as  that  of  9*°;  cf.  Job  6'".  Wisdom  —  the  pretended 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  —  4,  Five  questions,  ternary.  I'he  sub- 
ject cannot  be  "God*'  (De.  aL)  — this  interpretation  is  excluded 
by  the  sequence  ascended  .  ,  .  descended  (the  starting-point  being 
the  earth),  and  by  the  reference  to  the  son^  Since  the  questions 
(which  appear  to  be  modelled  on  Job  38,  cf  Pr,  S***^)  express 
divine  acts,  they  most  be  regarded  as  a  sarcastic  description  of  a 
man  who  controls  the  phenomena  of  the  nniverse  (cf.  Reuss) ; 
only  such  an  one  (as  Yahweh  says  to  Job)  can  speak  authorita- 
tively of  God's  nature  and  administration. — The  garment  is  the 


*  In  supf>or1  of  the  reference  to  God.  Chejrtie  {Jo^  aitd  Sohmott,  p,  151  f.)  ctlcs 
Rtg-Vedn,  10,  139:  "'Who  knows,  who  here  crni  declare,  whence  ba5  spnitig, 
whence,  tbii  creation  ?  .  .  .  From  what  this  crealion  arose,  and  whether  [any 
one]  made  ii,  or  not,  he  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  iis  ruler,  he  venly  knows,  or 
[evrn]  he  does  not  know."  But.  as  Chcyne  himself  intimates,  between  the  specu- 
lations of  .m  Indian  philosopher  and  the  skcpiicism  of  a  Jewish  \9igtr  there  is  a 
wide  ^ult 
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clouds  (Job  26') .  Cf.  notes  on  S*'"*'.  To  know  a  man's  name 
and  his  son's  name  is  to  be  well  acquainted  with  him.  The  satir- 
ical tone  is  continued  in  the  last  words :  surely  Hiou  knawesty  or 
less  well  that  thou  shoulWst  know,  ojr  if  thou  knowest.  Cf.  Job 
38*.  —  The  questions  are  by  some  expositors  supposed  to  be 
asked  not  by  Agur,  but  by  a  doubter  (the  man  of  v.'),  to  whom 
Agur  replies  in  v.*-*;  see  notes  on  v.*.  —  On  the  supposition  that 
the  subject  of  the  v.  is  "  God  "  the  son  has  been  understood  as 
=  Israel  {Miiirash),  or  the  demiurge  (Levi  ben-Gerson),  or  Christ 
(Procop.  tf/.),  or  as  an  adumbration  of  the  Alexandrian  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  (Ew.)  or  of  the  NT.  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God 
(De.)*  But  in  all  these  cases  both  the  name  and  the  son's 
name  would  be  known.  — The  brevity  of  Agur's  discourse  makes 
it  obscure.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  irreverent 
toward  God  or  as  a  denial  of  his  existence,  or  as  scoffing  at 
"revealed  religion";  the  conception  of  "revealed  religion,"  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  expression,  did  not  then  exist.  He 
seems  to  take  the  position  of  the  discourse  of  Yahweh  (Job 
^g»^ff.^  .  j^jg  attitude  is  one  of  reverent  agnosticism,  and  he 
belongs  to  the  school  of  the  last  reviser  of  the  Book  of  Job  and 
Koheleth.  Cf.  the  submissive  tone  of  i/^  131  in  the  face  of  ques- 
tions like  that  here  raised. 

5,  6.  Exhortation  to  trust  and  obey  God. 

5.  Every  word  of  God  is  pure; 

He  is  a  shield  to  those  who  trust  in  him. 

6.  Add  not  to  his  words, 

Lest  he  rebuke  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar. 

v.*  is  a  couplet,  ternary,  taken  from  \j/  iS'^^^d  (=28.  22"")  ;  cf. 
i//  i2"<"^  119^^^  V.°  is  a  prose  sentence,  the  first  half  of  which  is 
taken  from  Dt.  4^  (or  12^  [i3^])>  and  the  second  half  appears  to 
be  based  on  Job  13^  ^^.  —  The  word  God  is  in  the  Heb.  the  sing, 
form  {Elo^h,  plu.  Elohiffi),  found  in  Prov.  only  here,  often  in  Job, 
elsewhere  rare,  always  in  postexilian  writings,  except  Dt.  32"^^ 
Hab.  i"  Isa.  44^  (and  in  the  two  last  passages,  and  perhaps  in  the 
first,  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  common  noun)  ;  in  1/^18*  the 
name  is  Yahuftrh.  —  The  adj.  in  v.*  may  be  rendered ////r, ///r//f^</, 
like  a  metal,  morally  perfect,  a  perfect  guide,  or  triedy  trustworthy. 


so  that  his  promise  may  be  relied  on,  — Rebuke  —  reprot^e,  correct^ 


set  right;  see  3"  9^^  15^^  ai.  —  The  passage  is  by  some  regarded 
as  the  editor's  reply  to  Agur's  preceding  sceptical  utterance,  by 
others  as  Agur's  reply  to  the  sceptical  opinion  quoted  by  htm. 
But  the  expressions  are  too  general  for  a  formal  reply ;  in  a 
polemic  we  should  expect  a  more  specific  reference  to  what  pre- 
cedes. V.^  assert  that  God  is  incomprehensible;  v/"  declare 
that  God's  word  is  pure^  final,  and  complete,  and  that  he  pro- 
tects those  who  trust  him.  The  paragraph  may  have  been  here 
inserted  by  the  editor  to  reheve  the  negative  tone  of  v/"^,  but 
hartlly  to  refitte  the  assertion  of  the  latter.  —  The  stress  is  here 
laid  on  the  completeness  of  God's  wonis,  and  the  paragraph  is 
aimed  at  certain  persons  who  wished  to  add  to  them.  The  words 
are  the  written  revelation,  that  is,  the  Law,  and  probably  the 
Prophets,  and  also  the  Psalms,  since  one  of  these  is  quoted* 
The  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Law,  Prophets, 
Writings)  is  first  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  Ben-Sira 
(bx.  132),  and  this  paragraph  may  have  been  written  not  far  from 
that  time.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  additions  are  referred  to. 
In  the  preceding  paragraph  (v.*^)  there  is  no  indication  of  inten- 
tion to  add  to  the  written  word  ;  rather,  if  any  modification  of  the 
word  is  suggested,  it  is  a  subtraction  (see  notes  above),  but  our 
sage,  in  quoting  from  Deut.,  omits  the  injunction  take  nat  from  it, 
as  if  he  had  only  additions  in  mind.  These  are  more  probably 
doctrinal  than  ritual,  and  more  probably  religious  than  philosoph- 
icaL  Possibly  the  allusion  is  to  the  new  doctrines  of  resurrection 
and  immortality,  which  began  to  take  shape  among  the  Jews  in 
the  second  century  b.c*  The  writer,  in  that  case,  belonged  to  the 
conservative  party.  The  authority  of  the  written  word  was  univer- 
sally recognised  ;  but  the  progressive  party  (afterward  known  as 
the  Pharisees)  adopted  suggestions  from  Persian  and  Greek 
thought,  and  thus  made  additions  to  the  teaching  of  I^w,  Proph- 
ets, and  Psalms.  Koheleih  (EccL  9*)  combats  the  doctrine  of 
immortality;  Daniel  (ch.  12)  affirms  resurrection  of  Israelites, 
but  says  nothing  of  immortality  proper  ;  VVisd.  of  Solomon  (ch.  3) 
accepts  this  latter  doctrine,  but  says  nothing  of  resurrection.  The 
two  ideas  were  not  established  without  a  struggle. 

Omitting  v,*^  "**'*  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  consists  of 
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proverbs  in  which  groups  of  two  or  four  things  are  named  (as  in 
6**"*').  This  numerical  arrangement  is  found  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  B.C.  (Am.  i*-2®),  and  appears  several  tinaes  in  late 
poetry  (^  62"^"^  Job  5*®  33"  40*),  but  is  most  fully  employed  in 
this  chapter.  It  is  probably  a  very  ancient  form  of  the  Heb. 
mashal  or  stanza,  in  which  it  was  useful  as  an  aid  to  memory. 
The  peculiarity  of  enumeration  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  of 
expressing  indefiniteness  (=  three  or  /our),  in  accordance  with 
the  mashalic  principle  of  parallelism  (heightening).  — Cf.  BS.  23'* 
25^  26*,  and  the  Kalevala. 

7-9.   A  prayer  for  preservation  from  fhe  temptationB  of 
poverty  and  riches. 

7.  Two  things  I  ask  of  thee, 
Deny  me  them  not  before  I  die : 

8.  Deceit  and  lying  put  far  from  me, 
Poverty  and  riches  give  me  not  — 
Provide  me  with  the  food  I  need  — 

9.  Lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
And  say :  "  Who  is  Yahweh?  " 
Or  be  needy  and  steal, 

And  profane  the  name  of  my  God. 

The  form  of  the  stanza  is  not  symmetrical.  Of  the  two  things 
mentioned  in  the  petition,  namely,  deceit  and  financial  extremes, 
only  the  latter  is  referred  to  in  v.^ ;  the  poet,  perhaps,  thought  the 
reason  for  the  prayer  against  lying  too  obvious  to  need  mention. 
The  third  line  of  v.**  looks  like  a  gloss ;  it  is  involved  in  the  second 
line.  In  v."  we  might  expect,  in  accordance  with  the  norm  of  sev- 
eral following  stanzas,  the  enumeration  one  .  .  .  two  (De.).  Also 
the  expression  before  I  die  is  somewhat  strange.  The  similar 
expression  in  \\f  39*3(14)  involves  the  meaning  :  "  I  am  soon  to  die  ; 
grant  me  relief  from  my  present  suffering  that  I  may  taste  some 
happiness  before  I  die  and  lose  the  possibility  of  enjoyment." 
Here,  however,  the  situation  is  different :  the  petitioner  asks  not 
for  cessation  of  suffering,  but  for  a  lifelong  provision  ;  in  the  Ps. 
the  relief  might  be  deferred  till  death,  here  the  petition  involves 
life,  so  that  the  before  I  die  is  unnecessary,  and,  as  it  involves  the 
present,  the  setting  a  future  limit  is  inappropriate.  The  couplet 
should  perhaps  read  :    one  thing  I  ask  of  thee,  two  things  deny  me 
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«^/,-  the  norm  one  .  .  .  iWQ  is  perhaps,  however,  mteationaUy 
departed  from;  cf.  v*""^*  below. ^ — The  insertion  of  O  Yahweh 
after  of  thee  (Bick.)  is  appropriate  but  not  necessary.  Deceit 
(RV.  vanity)  is  synonym  of  lying  (lit.  word  cf  false  h&od )  ;  see 
^  24^  t44'^\  Provide  me^  lit.  cause  me  ta  secure.  Hie  food  I 
need^  lit.  the  tread  cf  my  determined  (that  is,  proper)  portion; 
Reuss  :  my  sufficient  dread ;  De.  not  so  well :  the  dread  allotted 
me  (by  GatJ)  —  ihe  brca  I  U  of  cuur.>c  allotted  by  God,  but  what 
the  petitioner  desires  is  that  necessary  provision  which  avoids 
extremes.*  Deny  {thee)  :  because  a  man  of  independent  means 
is  apt  to  forget  that  all  comes  from  God.  The  use  of  the  national 
name  Yahweh  would  seem  unfavorable  to  the  supposition  that 
v.*-*  are  by  llie  same  author.  —  Prcfane,  lit.  lay  hold  of  that  is> 
not  use  disrespectfully  (by  venting  discontent  on  God,  reproaching 
him  with  his  apparent  injustice )>  but  hnng  into  disrepute  (by 
stealing)  ;  cf.  Ez.  36^.  To  profane  is  to  make  common  (the 
opposite  of  sacred,  holy),  to  cause  (a  divine  person  or  a  sacred 
thing)  to  be  considered  unworthy  of  reverence. — We  might 
expect  the  prayer :  **  teach  me  to  use  both  poverty  and  riches 
aright  *' ;  but  the  writer's  experience  and  observation  have  appar- 
ently impressed  him  with  the  dangers  of  both. 


10.  AgEkiuEt  ipeakmg  ill  of  a  senrant. 

Defame  not  a  servant  to  hi»  master, 

Ixtt  he  curse  thcc,  and  thou  Ik  held  guilty. 

Single  sentence,  ternary-binary.  Defame,  lit.  wag  the  tongue 
against,  gosiip  about.  If  the  defamation  be  false,  the  act  is 
slander  (so  »/f  101*)  ;  here  it  seems  better  to  adopt  the  more  gen- 
eral sense,  since  slander  is  always  a  crime,  and  a  special  prohibi- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  servant  was  not  necessary*  The  proverb 
forbids  meddling  in  other  men's  household  arrangements.  —  The 
ground  of  the  warning  is  the  punishment  that  will  fall  on  the  med- 
dler. The  aggrieved  servant  will  curse  his  traducer,  and  the  curse 
will  certainly  affect  the  latter;  see  note  on  26*,  The  verb  he  held 
guilty  (or,  he  guilty)  is  a  common  technical  terra  of  the  later 


ritual  (I^v.  4*"  Nu.  5*  aL,  and  cf.  ^  5*^'"'  54= 


n.  a(B.  m 


)  ;   it  occurs 


•  Cf.  the  T^  im^f»v9%«^  of  Mt  6IA  Lii.  ni. 


The  four  classes  are  the  onfilial,  the  self-righteous,  the  arrogant, 
and  the  rapacious.  —  As  the  text  stands,  each  couplet  is  the 
exclamatory  mention  of  a  class,  with  descriptive  relative  clause, 
but  without  predicate,  and  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  reading. 
Grk.  inserts  an  adj.  and  takes  the  verb  as  predicate  :  a  wUked gen- 
eration curses  etc. ;  others  supply  the  substantive  verb  ;  there  is  a 
generati&H  who  etc.  (RV.  c?/.),  or  take  the  first  noun  as  Voc. :  O 
generati&n^  that  curses  etc.  (Ew.)  ;  the  reading  woe  to  the  genera- 
tion etc.  is  not  in  accordance  wit!i  the  norm  of  the  chapter.  The 
couplets  appear  to  approach  the  rhythmical  norm  of  the  Heb, 
elegy,  as  if  the  writer  mingled  sadness  with  his  denunciation.  — 
11.  Lit. ;  a  generation  which  etc.,  the  word  generation  meaning 
not  a  genealogical  group,  or  a  mass  of  people  living  in  the  same 
age,  but  a  class  or  circle,  =  (certain)  men,  as  in  \f/  24^  —  On  the 
sin  referred  to  see  note  on  20^.  —  12.  Lit. :  a  generation  pure  in 
its  {ou^n)  eyes,  yet  from  its  filthiness  not  washed^  men  who  thought 
themselves  morally  good  because  they  observed  certain  conven- 
tional or  ritual  proprieties,  yet  at  heart  were  bad.  Cf.  20^  Mt. 
25^*  The  term  filthiness,  or,  filth,  here  (and  in  Isa.  4*)  signify- 
ing moral  defilenient,  is  used  in  a  physical  sense  in  2  K.  18"' 
(=  Isa.  36^)  Isa.  28^  (cf.  Dt.  23^^'^'  Ez.  V-  Zcch.  3'''*).— 
13.  Lit. :  a  generation^  how  lofty  are  their  eyes^  and  their  eyelids 
are  lifted  up  I  Cf.  6^'  i/<  151'.  — 14.  Lit.  :  ^  generation,  their 
teeth  are  swords,  and  their  teeth  kni7*es.  The  Heb.  has  two  words 
(synonyms)  for  teeth;  the  second  (a  poetic  word,  Job  29"  Joel 
I*  ^  58**^^)  does  not  mean  jaw- teeth  or  molars  (Grk.  RV.  al.)^  — 
The  sin  denounced  is  unscrupulous  use  of  power  to  gain  one*s 
ends  ;  the  figure  is  that  of  a  ravening  beast.  —  It  was  natural  that 
this  description  of  rapacity  should  be  interpreted  (as  in  the 
appended  couplet,  v.^*'  *"),  by  a  scribe,  as  a  reference  to  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor.  But  the  addition  of  an  interpretation  is  not  the 
manner  of  the  numerical  grotips  of  this  chapter;  the  aphorism  is 
supposed  to  carry  its  own  interpretation.  The  couplet  may  refer, 
in  general,  to  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  the  terms  poor  m\^  needy 
(which  are  synonyms)  may  =:  Israel  (as  in  i^  35^'^  82*  at ) ;  the  former 
interpretation  appears  to  be  favored  by  31*'^.  On  poor  2Lnd  needy 
see  notes  on  3^  14^*.  —  The  whole  sian/a  may  refer  to  Israelitish 
offenders,  or  to  rich  and  powerful  foreigners  (cf,  i/^  13.  14.  loi,  120. 
123  a/.). 


title ;  By  Alukah,  which  adds  nothing  to  otir  knowledge,  and, 
from  the  norm  of  the  chapter,  is  highly  improbable.  The  line  is 
a  fragment,  or  a  gloss,  whose  text  has  suffered,  so  that  the  original 
sense  is  no  longer  visible.  An  illustration  may  have  been  drawn 
from  the  habits  of  the  leech  ;  the  persistency  of  the  animal,  in 
clinging  to  the  object  on  which  it  fastens  itself  till  it  is  glutted 
with  blood,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  (Horace,  Ef.  ad  Fis, 
476).  — The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  accords  with  the  norm 
of  the  following  groups  (characterized  by  ihree  .  .  .  /aur),  and 
obviously  forms  in  itself  a  complete  proverb. 

15^,  16.  four  insatidbk  thmgs. 

15  k   Three  things  are  never  satistied, 

four  say  not :  *'  Enough  " : 
16.      Sheol;   the  barren  womb; 

The  earth  is  un&ated  with  water; 

Fire  says  not :  "  Enough/* 

In  V.**  a  quatrain  (as  in  the  following  groups)  may  be  obtained  by 
expanding  first  line,  possibly  :  S/ifo/  is  never  satisfied  with  dead, 
the  barren  womb  nether  sated  with  children.  Sheo!  is  described  in 
27*  as  never  satisfied  ;  cf.  Isa.  5**  Hab.  3**  The  barren  womb  is 
lit.  the  ehsing  of  the  womb;  cf.  Gen.  16*  30*  20**;  the  reference 
is  to  the  desire  of  a  childless  wife  for  children.  The  earth, 
desiring  to  be  fruitful,  is  always  thirsty  ;  fire  ever  needs  fuel.  —  Cf. 
the  Indian  proverb :  Fip'e  is  nat  sated  with  wead^  nar  the  &cean 
with  the  streams,  nor  death  with  ail  the  living,  nor  women  with 
men  {Hitopade^a  2^  nj)  ;  and  an  Arab,  proverb  (Freytag  Prov- 
erb. Arab,  iii.  i.  p.  61),  in  a  long  list  of  triads  of  insatiable  things. 
has,  aa  two  of  its  three  things,  wood  by  fire,  and  the  earth  by  rain. 
Whether  the  Heb.  and  Arab,  proverbs  can  be  traced  to  the  East 
is  uncertain.^ Our  proverb  has  no  ethical  meaning  or  application  ; 
it  is  simply  a  record  of  obsen^ation,  which  may  broaden  the 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  world. 

17.  Ftmiikmenl  of  filial  disabedieace. 

The  eye  that  mocka  a  father, 
And  scorns  .  the  old  age  of  ♦(  ? )  a  mothefr 
The  ravens  of  the  valley  will  pick  it  out. 
And  vultures  will  cat  it. 
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—  It  is  held  by  many  expositors  (Mercer  a/,)  that  the  character- 
istic intended  in  the  four  things  is  that  they  leave  no  trace  behind ; 
on  the  tracelessness  of  a  ship  and  a  bird  see  the  fine  passage  in 
Wisd.  ofSol.  (5^"").  This  characteristic  holds  of  the  three  first 
cases,  but  hardly  of  the  fourth  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  there  would 
be  no  reason  for  particularizing  the  serpent,  since  no  trace  is  left 
on  a  rock  by  the  passage  of  any  animal  The  point  is  rather  the 
wonderfulness  of  the  things  named  (Gcier).  The  soaring  flight  of 
a  great  bird  (Job  39^^),  the  mysterious  movement  of  the  serpent, 
performed  without  feet  (Gen.  3'*  ),*  the  path  of  the  ship  through 
the  trackless  deep  (\VS,  i4*"*),t  ^^tl  the  procreation  of  a  human 
being  (ip  ijg*^**  EccL  11^)  excite  the  admiration  of  the  writer. 
Apparently  no  religious  sentiment  is  involved ;  the  stanza  is  rather 
a  lesson  in  natural  history  and  physics. — On  vulture  see  note  on 
V.*'.  On  ihf  high  sea  is  lit.  in  the  heart  of  the  sea;  cf.  23*^, 
IV&man,  pioperiy  y&ung  7at}r/iafi  (Gen.  24^^*  Ex*  2^  Isa.  7"  ^  68^** 
Cant.  i"6*),  married  (as  in  Isa.),  or  unmarried  (as  in  Gen.  Ex. 
^  and  probably  in  Cant.).  J 

20.  To  the  last  hue  of  v.**  an  annotator  has  added  a  prose 
explanation  :  So  is  the  way  of  an  adulteress :  she  eats  and  wipes 
her  m&uth^  and  says :  **  /  hare  done  nothing  wrong '^  The  eats 
and  iidpes  her  mouth  is  a  humorous  figurative  expression  of  the 
woman's  non-moral  indifference.  The  annotation  misses  the 
point  of  the  aphorism  :  the  latter  is  concerned  with  the  wonderful- 
ness of  the  act,  the  former  with  the  supposed  moral  carelessness 
of  one  of  the  actors ;  the  gloss  assumes  that  the  young  woman  is 
unchaste.  On  adulteress  (lit  adulterous  woman)  and  wrong  cf. 
notes  on  6'^^*  lo'®.  —  The  v.  is  regarded  as  a  gloss  by  Hitz.  De. 
Reuss,  Strack,  Frank,  a/. 

18.  On  the  Mas.  change  of  hkV  to  tthx  (as  if  from  wx*)  tee  Gcig.  Uruhrip^ 
p.  410,  — 15.  The  section  30^*^  stands  in  6  ncxl  after  24*®;  the  order  in 
]Q  ii  better.  Jt}  ^P'^T*  from  stem  ^  sfick  to;  cf*  Ass,  ilkitu  (Dc,),  name  of  an 
animalt  —  %  ^?  3?*   ^  Ayv^vi^^ti  dyariA^Mit  from  3n«  and  10  %  T3*3n,  from 

•  The  Jerusalem  Targiim  insert*,  as  purt  of  ihe  curse :  thy  fttt  shall  b*  cut  off, 
t  In  ^  104^*  the  word  skipi  is  doubUul;   or  the  first  cl  may  bean  rmer]>ol alien; 

the  second  cl,  connects  itseinmrnediiitely  with  v/'**. 

X  That  the  term  does  not  mean  virgin  (RV.  in  Isa.  and  Cant.)  may  be  regarded 

as  certain. 


L 
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naifai)  means,  in  the  early  narrative  literature,  a  person  of  low 
gratle^  socially  (2  S,  3"^'),  or  intellectually  (17''^'),  perhaps  also 
(cf.  I  Sp  25**)  a  boorish  person  ;  in  Prophetic  writings  its  signifi- 
cation is  religious  and  ethical  (Dt.  ^2^  Ez.  \^  ha.  32* '),  in  the 
devotional  Uterature  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  **  ungodly"  (^  14' 
aL)  ;  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Wisdom  books  (Job  2^°  30'),  it 
appears  to  be  employed  in  the  intellectual  sense.  Is  prosperous ^ 
lit.  is  fiiled  {oTy  satisfied)  wiih  breads  =;  is  wtaithy\  —  Unwooed^  lit. 
haied^  that  is,  the  object  of  dislike^  or,  not  tiked,  not  beloved 
(and  so,  nearly,  not  attractive)  ;  the  term  is  used  of  an  unloved 
wife  in  Gen.  29^' '*^  Dt.  21*'''^  ;  here  it  means  w^i  odious  (RV/), 
but  simply  unaiiraciive^  unsought^  and  describes  a  woman  who 
has  long  remained  immarried,  and  has  felt  the  disgrace  of  her 
position  (Hitzig)*  The  couplet  supposes  a  society  in  which  a 
woman's  personal  attractiveness  entered  into  her  chances  of  mar- 
riage, in  which,  that  is,  there  was  freedom  of  choice  to  the  man  ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  old,  pre- monarchical,  Israel 
(Gen,  29^**  Ju.  14*^  I  S.  25'*'*),  and  in  the  Greek  period,  doubtless, 
considerable  freedom  existed.*  —  The  term  hakd  is  by  some 
(Dathe  aL)  understood  to  mean  divorced  (Dt.  24*'^).  But  the 
word  never  has  this  sense.  Hatred  (that  is,  dislike)  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  was,  under  the  law,  a  ground  of  divorce,  but  the 
divorced  woman  is  never  called  simply  one  hated  (not  in  Isa. 
60^*).  Moreover,  a  divorced  woman  was  not  necessarily /Vrj^/i^ 
ingrata  to  others  than  her  former  husband  ;  the  law  allowed  her  to 
marry  again,  and  such  a  second  marriage  would  be  looked  on  not 
as  subversive  of  order  or  offensive  to  the  common  sense  of  propri- 
ety, but  as  natural  and  proper.  Crk.  a  hated  woman,  if  she 
ohfain  a  goad  husband  appears  to  understand  the  term  as  =  dis- 
liked,  —  Is  heir  to^  that  is,  inherits  property,  and  herself  becomes 
a  mistress.  The  verb  may  mean  supplants^  that  is,  gains  the  favor 
of  the  husband,  and  thus  becomes  the  real  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold. Between  these  two  senses  of  the  verb  it  is  not  easy  to 
choose,  but  both  give  the  same  general  meaning  for  the  clause.  — 
In  the  OT.  law  the  next  of  kin  inherits,  usually  the  son  (Dt.  2I*^ 
cf.  Gen.  21'"),  and  (in  the  late  legislation,  Nu.  27*).  if  there  were 

•  Ct  Moore,  J^d^is,  on  Ju.  141*  ;  Now.  Arch,  \  wf. 
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is  proof  that  it  is  not  a  ''cony  (or,  coney)  "  that  is,  rabbit.  It 
was  erroneously  supposed  (Lev.  ii*  Dt.  14^)  to  chew  the  cud^  an 
inference  from  its  habit  of  moving  its  jaws  from  side  to  side. — 
27.  March,  lit.  g^/orih.  In  ranks,  =  in  orderly  array.  In  Joel 
I*  four  species  of  locusts  are  mentioned,  of  which  one  (Heb. 
arteh)  is  the  sort  here  named  ;  a  vivid  description  of  their  war- 
like  array  is  given  in  Joel  2  (cf,  Ju.  6*  Job  39'"'^').  In  the  OT.  leg- 
islation locusts  are  "clean"  (Lev,  1 1^\  cf.  Mk.  i').*  — 28.  The 
fourth  animal  is  probably  not  the  swaihw  (Saad.  ^Z),  or  the  ape 
(Aben  Ezra  ai^,  or  the  spider  (Levi,  Lutherj  AV.),  but  the  lizard 
(Grk.  Lat.  and  modern  expositors  generally).  The  first  line  may 
be  translated  (RV.  al.)  :  ilu  lizard  seizes  with  its  hands ^  but,  as  in 
the  other  couplets  the  first  line  refers  to  the  animaFs  weakness,  it 
is  better  to  render  :  the  lizard  tlwu  may  est  grasp,  or,  by  a  change 
of  vowels,  may  be  grasped.  The  form  given  above  :  lizards  etc., 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  preceding  couplets. — The  lizard's 
habit  of  running  over  the  walls  of  houses,  in  pursuit  of  food,  is 
well  known. 

28-31.  Pour  atately  thingi.— Heb.: 

29.  Three  things  there  are  of  stately  step. 
Yea,  four  of  stately  gait : 

30.  The  liun,  mightiest  of  bcast$ — 
He  turns  before  no  foej 

51.    .        .        .         .         ;  the  hc-goat;  ♦ 

A  king        ..... 

29.  Quatemar}'-ternary.  The  form  recurs  to  the  sequence  three 
.  .  .  four,  the  two  lines  of  this  couplet  being  synonymous.  The 
characteristic  fact  is  noble  carriage,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lion, 
is  associated  with  power,  and  this  last  is  probably  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  others.  The  proverb  is  an  admiring  remark,  without 
moral  or  religious  suggestion.  Lit.  are  good  (or,  excelleni)  in  step 
(or,  march),  and  are  goad  in  gait  (or,  going).  Step  occurs  in  4^ 
5*  i6\gail'm  a"  4"  15^. — 30.  Synonymous,  ternary -binary.  Lit. 
a  mighty  one  among  deasts^  and  turns  not  back  be/ore  anything. 
This  term  for  lion  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Isa.  30*  Job  4"  (in 

•  Sec  Tristr,  Wood.    A  description  of  a  recent  invasion  of  locmta  is  given  bjf 
Thomson,  Land  and  Baai,  if.  i09-to8. 
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the  last  passage  RV.  has  incorrectly  old  Hon),  —  The  word  here 
used  for  beasts  commonly  signifies  domestic  animals  as  distin- 
guished from  wild  animals  (Gen.  i**  Lev.  i*  ^  148^®,  RV.  cattle), 
but  in  poetical  or  elevated  and  gnomic  style  is  sometimes 
employed  for  animals  in  general  (Ez.  8"®  Isa.  30®  «/.).  —  31.  The 
couplet  enumerates  three  objects  (so  v.'**  has  two  objects),  of 
which  only  one  is  clear.  The  first  expression  (omitted  above) 
appears  to  be  lit.  girded  (or,  girthed^  or,  compressed)  about  the 
loins f  and  has  been  understood  to  be  a  description  of  some  animal, 
as  cock  (so  all  the  Anc.  Vrss.,  except  Venet.  Grk.),  from  its  war- 
like strut,  or  eagle  (Saad.),  or  greyhound  (Ven.  Grk.  Luth.  RV. 
a/.),  as  being  narrow  in  the  flanks,  or  zebra  (Ludolf),  from  its 
girding  stripes,  or  war  horse  (Ges.  Wild.  RV.  marg.  al,\  as  accou- 
tred for  battle  (cf.  Job  39*^**).  Of  these  renderings  warhorse 
suits  best  in  respect  of  stateliness,  but  cock  has  the  best  ancient 
support.  If  this  sense  be  adopted  for  the  first  word  of  the 
expression,  a  change  in  the  following  word  gives  the  reading: 
the  cock  lifting  himself  up  (or,  holding  his  head  high),  or  the 
proudly  stepping  cock.  The  Grk.  fills  out  the  picture :  the  cock 
marching  bravely  among  his  hens,  —  The  he-goat  is  the  leader 
of  the  flock  (Grk.  adds :  who  leads  the  flock).  Cf.  Dan.  8* 
(where,  however,  the  Heb.  term  is  difTerent).  —  The  last  clause 
reads  :  and  a  kiftg  a  Ik  urn  with  him  (or,  by  the  change  of  a  vowel, 
his  people) ,  in  which  the  word  alkutn  is  unintelligible.  Grk.:  a 
king  7vho  harangues  a  people  (that  is,  stands  up  to  address  a 
nation)  ;  Lat.  :  nor  is  there  a  king  who  can  resist  (=  stand  up 
against)  him  (that  is,  the  goat)  ;  Saad.  RV. :  the  king  against 
whom  there  is  no  rising  up.  These  renderings  are  all  grammat- 
ically impossible.  Others  (Gesen.  De.  al.)  take  alkUm  as  pure 
Arabic,  and  render :  the  king  who  has  authority  to  call  out  the 
host;  but  the  employment  of  a  foreign  term,  for  which  Heb.  had 
an  equivalent  (2  S.  20^),  is  improbable.  Lowenstein  :  King  Rest- 
less,  that  is,  one  who  does  not  stand  still  or  pause  in  his  career  of 
conquest. —  Failing  a  natural  sense  in  the  Heb.  expression,  emen- 
dation of  the  text  has  been  resorted  to.  As  the  Jews,  in  Tal- 
mud ic  times,  sometimes,  to  avoid  profanation  of  the  divine  name 
Elohim,  substituted  a  k  for  its  //,  Hitzig  here  reads:  a  king  with 
whom  God  is ;   but  the  religious  expression  is  out  of  place  in  this 


series  of  non-retigious  tetrads,  Dys. :  a  king  with  whom  are 
Hwumnds ;  Bick. ;  .  *  ,  wHq  stands  up  for  {ffie  fir&tection  of)  his 
pcopk. — Hal^vy  {MHangcs^  p.  123)  regards  a/4*<i/«  as  the  name 
of  an  Arabian  deity  {Kaum),  but  the  king  who  had  the  support 
of  ICaum  would  hardly  excite  the  admiration  of  an  old  Jewish 
gnomist  Geiger  {Urschrijty  pp.  61  IT.)  takes  it  to  be  the  anti* 
Maccabean  highpriest  Alcimus  (i  Mac.  7*^^  ^1  w-«  Jqs,  Ani.  12,  9, 
7  ;  12,  10,  6),  here  ironically  called  **  king,"  a  title  to  which  he 
possibly  aspired ;  the  introduction  of  a  personal  name,  however, 
in  this  series  is  not  what  we  should  expect,  and  the  reference  to 
the  king  is  obviously  not  ironical,  but  serious.  We  can  only  sur- 
mise that  king  and  aikum  are  corrupted  forms,  and  that  the  orig- 
inal text  referred  to  the  majestic  mien  and  movement  of  some 
animal. 

In  v.**  *"  the  tetradic  form  is  lacking,  and  the  expressions, 
though  quaint,  are  not  humorous  or  ironicaL  In  the  present 
state  of  the  text  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  was  origi- 
nally (as  the  for  of  v.^  appears  to  suggest)  a  connection  between 
the  two  verses, — 32.  Heb. :  If  thou  .  ,  .  in  exalHng  thystif^ 
and  if  theu  hast  pianned — hand  to  mouth.  The  omitted  word  is 
usually  rendered  hast  acifd  fooUshiy  (or,  art  fooiish),  but  this 
sense  is  found  nowhere  else  in  O  I\,  and  is  doubtful ;  the  transla- 
tion thought  ml  (RV.  a/,)  for  planned  is  possible  only  when  the 
connection  shows  that  the  plan  is  evil.  Before  hand  the  verb  lay 
is  commonly  inserted.  The  sense  thus  obtained  is;  *'if  thou 
exaltest  thyseif  in  mere  folly  or  by  deliberate  plan,"  or,  **  if  thou 
art  foolish  in  exalting  thyself  or  in  planning,'*  or,  *'  if  thou  art  fool- 
ishly elated  and  plannest  evil»"  or,  **  if  thou  art  contemptible,  it  is 
by  boasting;  and  if  thou  art  wise  (=  plannest  well)  *'  —  '*  then 
preserve  silence."  Taken  in  connection  with  what  follows,  the 
meaning  of  the  v.  would  be  that  silence  is  pacific ;  but  text  and 
sense  are  doubtful.  —  33.  For,  pressing  milk  hrings  out  curd,  and 
pressing  the  nose  brings  out  bloody  and  pressing  anger  brings  out 
strife.  The  first  line  is  perh.  a  scribal  addition ;  bhod,  but  not 
curd,  is  allied  to  strife;  in  nose  (Heb.  ap)  and  anger  (Heb. 
appayim)  there  is  a  play  upon  words.  —  Curd,  or,  sour  milk  {not 
butter,  or,  cream) ^  is  produced  by  shaking  milk  in  a  vessel;  it  is 
a  refreshing  drink,  and  was  a  kvorite  beverage  of  the  pastoral 
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Israelites  (Ju.  5"  Gen.  i8«  Dt.  32"  a  S.  i7»  Isa.  7^  «  Job  20^), 
as  it  is  of  the  Bedawin  to-day.* 

96.  K  0'^?«^;  •  x««P«7^«J^^«>t,  hedgehogs;  %%  djp,  probably  the  ijfrox, 
Arab,  wa^  (cf.  Payne-Smith,  Thes,  Syr,) ;  1^  Upusculus.  —  28.  Of  )^  a*-io 
t^inn  9  has  two  renderings :  x^P^^^  iptidSfUPOs  supports  itself  by  its  hands^ 
reading  Piel  or  Qal;  and  cMXcorot  4»r,  easily  taken,  reading  Nifal.  —  81.  On 
the  post-Bibl.  Jew.  interpretation  of  'wy  as  a  bird  of  the  raven  species  see  De. 
For  )Q  o^J''^o  we  might  read  nsjc,  which  would  suit  the  cock  or  the  horse,  hardly 
the  raven,  —  Arabic  "^t-^t  (or  "^t-^t)  is  starling;  if  the  name  be  mimetic,  it  might 
have  been  applied  to  more  than  one  bird.  The  derivation  from  -^tk,  bind,  is 
improbable.  Cf.  3  Mac.  5^.  —  J5  ''O?  ^^?^^\  •  Srifiriyop&w  ip  Hdvti,  perhaps 
a,>oy  *?K  o\"5  (Jag.)t  le«*  probably  >opS  op  (Bi.),  better  7  '?k  o|J;  and  so 
substantially  5SC;  H  nee  est  rex  qui  resistat  ei,  =  ^07  3|J  hS  T?:2^;  Hitz. 
O^hSm;  Dys.  o^o'^k.  The  n.  p.  Alcimus  is  written  D::p^K  in  the  great  bilingual 
Palmyrene  inscr.,  col.  2, 1.  28.  op^K  might  be  corruption  of  ^pn  (A.  S.  Wald- 
itein,  in  an  oral  communication),  though  wild  goat  (Dt.  14^}  would  be  very 
near  he-goat,  I'JD  may  be  corruption  of  0|"5*?k,  or  vice  versa.  For  Jl^  ip»n  >k 
read  r*ni. — 88.  Everywhere  else  in  OT.  the  Qal  >2i  =  fade,  languish  (on 
Job  14"  and  ^  l8*«  see  notes  of  Budde  and  Wellh.) ;  cf.  Ass.  nabdlu,  dry 
{land),  and  nablu,  flame  ;  in  Arab,  the  stem  has  the  sense  of  skill,  capacity. 
Whether  Qal  is  ever  denom.  may  be  doubtful;  it  is  so  taken  by  O^OT^,  but 
their  rendering  may  be  a  guess.  What  Heb.  text  is  represented  by  0  ib,v 
Tp6y  acavrbv  iv  €if<ppoc6viQ  is  not  clear.  —  33.  Bi.  makes  a  quatrain  by  inserting 
after  first  f c :   v^?^  CD  Nr^  i^^^. 


XXXI.  1-9.  A  manual  for  kings  or  judges,  a  warning  against 
such  indulgence  of  appetite  as  might  hinder  the  execution  of 
justice.  The  Aramaizing  diction  suggests  a  late  date  (not  earlier 
than  second  centur>'  B.C.).  Cf.  the  aphorisms  in  i6^^"  a/.,  the 
national  religious  admonitions  of  Dt.  17^^^,  the  theocratic  por- 
traiture in  Isa.  9«^»^ «)  n^-^  ^^\-^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  religious  tone  of 
WS.  1-9. 

1.   Superscription.  —  Heb. :  The  ivords  of  Lemuel,  a  king,  the 

oracle  which  his  mother  taught  him  ;  or  :  The  words  of  L,,  king 
of  Afassa,  which  etc.  (or,  7ohose  mother  taught  him).  The  trans- 
lation ,  ,  .  of  king  L.  (RV.)  requires  a  change  in  the  text.     The 

♦See  Rob.  Res.  ii.  405;  Thomson,  Latid  and  Book,  ii.  149;  Doughty,  Arab. 
Desert,  i.  263 ;  ^oyf/.  Arch.  i.  113;  Moore,  y«f4vj,  on  Ju.  526 ;  Driver,  Deut.,  on 
Dt.  32". 
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rendering  4>rack  is  out  of  the  question ;  see  note  (on  massa)  on 
joV.  '*  Lemuer*  might  be  regarded  as  *'  king  of  Massa"  if  there 
were  any-  good  ground  for  supposing  that  there  was  a  country 
Massa^  governed  by  a  king,  and  somehow  associated  with  wisdom 
and  learning ;  but  of  such  a  land  nothing  is  known. •  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  for  interpreting  the  name  Lemud  (  =  "  to  God/* 
that  is,  "devoted  to  (jod/^)  symbolically  (De.  ^/.).  The  super- 
scription is  not  necessarily  by  the  ao  ihor  of  the  manual ;  it  may 
be  from  the  hand  of  a  late  scribe,  representing  his  guess  at  the 
origin  of  the  counsel ;  the  word  king  may  be  scribal  insertion 
(  Frank.) ,  or  Lemuel  may  have  been  introduced  from  a  corruption 
of  text  in  v.*  (Bick.).  The  advice  is  not  inappropriately  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  mother,  but  of  her  nothing  is  known,  and  her 
introduction  into  the  title  may  be  the  result  of  a  wrong  reading  of 
v.l  —  On  taught  (s^  set  in  the  right  way)  see  9^  19^*  29*'  *^ 

2-9.  The  counsel 

2.  What,  my  son?  and  what,  son  whom  1  bore? 
And  what,  son  granted  to  my  vows? 

3.  Give  not  thy  strength  to  womcn» 

Nor  thy  heart  to  1  those  who  t  destroy  kings. 

4.  It  is  not  for  kiogi  []  to  drink  wine, 
Nor  for  ralers  •  to  mix  *  strong  drink, 

5.  LcAt,  drinking,  they  forget  the  law. 
And  disregard  the  rights  of  the  suffering. 

6.  Give  strong  drink  to  him  who  ra  perishing, 
Wine  to  him  who  is  in  bitter  distress, 

7.  That,  tirinking,  he  may  forget  his  poverty. 
And  think  of  bis  misery  do  more, 

8.  Let  thy  decisions  be  »true,» 
Uphold  the  righu  of  all  who  *  suffer*; 

9.  Pronounce  thy  judgments  with  etiuity. 
Maintain  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. 

2.  If  the  text  be  correct,  the  repetition  expresses  earaestness^ 
and  the  what  refers  to  the  content  of  the  advice,  —  "  what  shall  I 
say  to  thee  ?  **  But  the  form  of  expression  is  strange  and  doubt* 
ful ;  possibly,  taking  a  suggestion  from  the  Grk.,  we  should  read  r 


•  See  Dillm*  on  Gen.  as^^.  D«»  Par^dus,  p.  300,  Ptol  S  ^*  ^ 
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from  poverty,  or  timidity,  or  some  such  ca^ise,  is  imable  to  defend 
himself,  by  pleading,  agaitiiit  his  oppressor/*  Thk  sense  is,  how- 
ever, inappropriate  ;  the  Oriental  man  or  woman,  when  wronged, 
Is  anything  but  ''dumb''  (see,  for  ex.,  i  K.  3^"*^  2  K.  6-"*)^— 
the  king  is  always  accessible  ;  and  the  parallelism  suggests  a  term 
synonymous  with  the  tqtdty  of  v.*"  (v.**  is  parallel  to  v.**",  and  v,'** 
to  v.»^).  Read  :  open  thy  mmth  in  truth  (cf.  20^  29**  \^  45*'**)  ; 
in  tfnth  =  **  with  faithful  reganl  fur  justice."  Another  emenda- 
tion (Bick,)  reads  for  the  witfow,  but  this,  though  simple  and 
attractive,  does  not  so  well  accord  with  the  parallelism.  All  who 
suffer  is  an  emendation  (Dys.)  of  the  Heb.  all  the  som  of  the 
passing'b)\  interpreted  (but  without  ground)  to  mean  those  who 
disappear,  —  those  who  are  perishing  (Ew.  De.  a/,),  or  those  who 
are  left  behiml^  ^  lej't  desolate  (RV.),  and  this  is  taken  to  mean 
orphans  (Noyes,  Bick.  Frank.)  and  other  persons  destitute  of 
protectors.  —  9,  Synonymous,  ternary.  Lit.:  open  thy  mouthy 
Judge  justly f  and  Judge  the  poor  and  the  needy.  On  equity  see 
note  on  i\  on  poor  and  needy^  notes  on  ^  14*'. 

Z3U£I.  In  6  the  section  31^-^  stands  fust  before  Jj  25;  the  dfttc  and  cause 
of  the  dislocation  are  unknown  — 1.  (gj  had  i^c  h:*j  ^^  z^  ^'^■j^  (J%  )•  — 
Z.  The  plus  of  0  is  mainly  rhetorical  expansion,  though  irpwra7ei^f  may 
—  ^'zi,-^Z,  15  1*"'^;  G  9^'  ir\o\no9.  —  R  T^"*';  L)ys.  i*^t  (Cant,  7'*); 
possibly  we  should  read  131^.  —  }9  ~^n:^;  read  t\-\J^  (Gcs.  Biitt.  Dys,  ^/Oi 
0  €/f  vffTtfio^aMfkPt  —  r'^'2  on>  (Lag.)*  —  C  The  second  "j^v-*  -^v  appears 
(from  the  rhythm)  to  he  scriha!  repetition,  and  "^k'c*^  to  be  nniswriling  of  preced- 
ing ^T^z^  (Bi.).  —  On  the  form  of  this  name  (Prep.  +  divine  name)  cf.  Gray, 
Nth  Proper  tVames^  p.  207,  where  similar  forms  are  given  (llcb.  "^v"*  Palmy- 
rene  -rcr^  at.),  Jj  >«  (Q  ^)  can  hardly  b«  read  "*  (as  0  and  Saad  seem  to  have 
understood  it).  The  rendering  fnpiailas  (Schult  )  is  without  lexi:ographica! 
support,  and  {e&  say)  where  ts  etc,  (Mich.  De.  RV,  rt/.)  is  forced  an!  unnatural. 
Read  '^01  or  kjp. ^0  ^ovK^t  supp*.)ses  \r^^  for  Jj  i;"^  ;  its  w6.>fra.  iro(«i 
ptfrhaps  =  *»:%  for  )^  •»<'.%  —  S^^  of  ktngs  f^ike  (tirtt  =  J|J»  an  I  so  I*  fwli 
regions  dare  vifium  :  IL"  '/«'«'  ttullum  se^ return  est  uh  rej^nal  eh  ieitn  ts 
interpretation,  with  allusion  (Uaumg.)  to  Aram.  •"*  lerrei,  —  5.  jlj  ■•:  sh  iuU 
perhaps  be  omitted,  with  ©  — 8  R  "j";  O  \byi^  $930  (p:;rhaps  =  ''^  1  with 
the  divine  name  added),  whi;h  Lag,  cmenJs  to  M>7tXiXv  (tee  Jaa.  35*); 
C  i^ose  who  do  not  pervert  jitJg  nmt,  free  ren  Icring  from  the  conncutiun,  the 
sense  dumb  seeming  improbable;  %  the  jiH^rd  of  ttulftf  b.iseJ,  Lag  suggests, 
on  a  Grk.  reading  \(rf^  dXn^er  (a  corruption  of  m>7  XiX^)  —  pjssibly  it 
represents  Hch.  -r^.^ — Something  bke  this  latter  sajul  I  be  read  as  parallel 
to  %  pis  in  ▼.'.     Bi*  ■"'Jp^ — %  M  "^yi   better  |   ,  as  in  vA  — H  *|^g  ^IH 
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I9<      She  bya  her  band  on  the  distaff, 

Her  hand  grasps  the  spindle. 
20,      She  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  poor, 

Extends  her  hand  to  the  needy. 
2t  a.  She  fears  nut  snow  for  her  household^ 
22  a.  Coverlets  she  makes  her. 

22  i.    Her  clothing  is  Itnen  and  purplci 
21  ^,    Her  hotischolii  are  cla^l  in  scarlet. 

23.  Her  huiiband  is  distinguished  in  the  council, 
When  he  sits  among  the  elders  uf  the  LaniL 

24.  She  makes  linen  cloth  and  sells  it, 
Girdles  ihe  delivers  to  the  merchant. 

25.  Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing, 
She  laughs  at  the  time  to  come. 

26*      Her  speech  is  full  of  wisdom. 

And  kindly  instruction  is  on  her  tongue. 

27,      She  looks  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
She  cats  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 

2^.      Her  children  congratulate  hcr^ 

And  her  husband  praises  her  (saying)  : 

ag,     **  Many  women  do  well, 

But  thou  exceUest  tbeoi  all.'^ 


30- 


31- 


Beauty  is  deceitful,  and  comeliness  is  transit ory, 
A  wooran  i  of  intelligence,*  she  will  have  praise* 
Give  her  credit  for  what  her  hands  have  wrought ! 
Let  her  works  prabe  her  among  the  people  1 


10-12.  First  stanza  :  praise  in  general  terms*  — 10.  On  the  rcn- 
dering  good  wife  see  note  on  12*;  on  corah ^  note  on  3^.  The 
sense  isr  "a  good  wife  is  not  easily  found,  but,  when  she  is  foynd, 
she  is  of  inestimable  value-*'- — 11.  Lit.:  the  mind  (lit.  heart)  of 
her  husband;  the  reference  is  not  to  ihe  husband's  affection,  but 
to  his  confidence  in  her  capacity  as  manager  of  household  affairs, 
—  The  second  line  is  ambiguous  —  lit.  spoil  (or,  outamte)  is  not 
lacking^  in  which  we  may  supply  to  her  (Grk.),  or  to  him  (Lat.), 
or  to  ihe  household  (  Ew.)  ;  probably,  from  the  connection,  lb  him^ 
as  represcntaliv^e  of  the  household* — *S/*<?*/ everywhere  else  in  OT. 
means  "  booty  taken  in  war  "  ;  the  more  general  sense  acquisition^ 
gain  appears  in  the  verb  {KV.puli  out)  in  Ru.  2^",  The  military 
term  came  to  be  employed  in  a  peaceful  sense.  — 12,   The  good 
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added  above,  is  obviously  implied.  — 18.  The  verb  here  rendered 
perceives  means  genenilly  tastc^  physically  (i  S.  14^  Job  12"  alS)^ 
and  so,  by  natural  transference  from  the  physical  lo  the  intellect- 
ual (like  Lat.  senfire)^  perceive ;  the  transition  of  meaning  is  vis- 
ible in  ^  34***' :  iasfc  {^  find  out  by  trial)  and  see  (=  becorae 
convinced)  fhai  Yahweh  is  good.  So  here  the  housewife  learns 
by  trial  that  her  work  is  bringing  pecuniary  profit,  and  this  state- 
ment is  repeated  and  expanded  in  second  line,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not:  **she  is  indefatigible  in  work/*  but  (Wild,)  :  **  her 
house  is  prosperous/'  In  a  wtll-ordered  house*  the  lamp  burned 
all  night  as  a  sign  of  life  {see  note  on  13*)  ;  its  extinction  marked 
calamity  (Jer.  25'"  job  i8').*  —  19.  20,  21\  22*.  Fourth  stanza  : 
her  provision  for  her  household  and  for  the  poor.  ^  19,  Lays  on 
is  lit.  strttches  out  (o.  The  translation  on  the  distaff  \%  inferred 
from  the  connection.  The  Anc.  Vrss.  (except,  perh.,  Targ. ) 
unilefiiland  the  expression  as  adverbial:  Grk.  to  usefui  things; 
Lat.  to  strong  things;  Aq.  Sym.  Th.  Syr.  strenuousfy.—  20.  This 
couplet  belongs,  by  its  contents,  with  v.^**;  it  was  placed  here 
perh.  because  the  phrase  stretches  occurs  in  y}^.  —  21.  On  the 
occurrence  of  snow  in  Palestine  see  notes  on  25"  26*.  —  As  the 
text  is  arrangrd  the  reading  of  the  Heb.  (v,*"*)  are  clothed  in 
scarlet  is  improbable.  The  connection  cdls  for  the  mention  of 
some  warm  sort  of  clothing  ;  a  scarlet  robe,  though  made  of  wool- 
len material,  was  not  necessarily  warm  ent»ngh  for  winter  —  and, 
if  it  were,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  writer  would  use  this  term  instead 
of  saying  directly  that  the  clothing  was  warm.t  If  the  Heb, 
order  of  lines  be  retained,  we  might  change  the  text  so  as  to  get 
the  meiming  itmrmly.  But  it  is  easier  to  change  the  order  of 
lines  as  above.  According  to  this  arrangement  the  cot^erlets 
(v/^)  are  the  protection  against  the  cold,  and  the  colored  gar- 
ments come  together  in  one  couplet.  —  l^t.  (followed  by  AV. 
marg.)  itnp^ohably  :  clothed  in  double  gamunls, — ^22*.  On  cover- 
lets see  note  on  7**. 

•  Cf.  Now.,  ArctL,  p.  144 ;  Ikntmgcr,  Arck,,  p.  124. 

t  Scark-t  rolje*  wt-re  aidcles  of  luxurjr  and  mMgnificencc  (Ex.  35*  1  S.  l>*  Jer. 
4"^.  d.  1^111.4^).  On  the  cochineal  insect,  Ironi  which  the  coloring  matter  waft 
obtained,  cf.  RawI,  Pt^n,,  ch.  & 
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dress  (as  v.**  might  suggest)  that  gives  him  distinction.  The 
order  of  couplets  is  not  good.  —  24.  The  iinen  chth  (a  different 
term  from  the  Unen  of  v.^)  was  some  fine  fabric,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  known,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  authorities  that  its  material  was  linen.  What  the 
housewife  made  and  sold  was  probably  a  square  piece  of  cloth 
that  could  be  used  as  an  outer  garment  or  as  a  night-dress.  The 
term  occurs  elsewhere  in  OT,  only  in  Ju,  14^^'*  Isa.  3^;  cf,  Mk. 
14''^  {sindan)  Herod,  2,  S6  at  The  gin//e  was  probably  of  simi- 
lar  material  { Jer.  1 3^  Ez.  1 6*^)  ;  for  the  various  sorts  of  girdle  see 
the  Bib,  Diets,  The  weaving  of  fine  material  appears  to  have 
been  a  Palestinian  industry  from  a  comparatively  early  period.— 
DtHvers^  lit.  gives^  that  is,  in  exchange  for  money  or  for  other 
articles;  cf.  Tob.  2^^  —  Mftrhani,  ht.  Canaaniie,  that  is,  here, 
Phoenician,  From  the  commercial  character  of  the  Canaanites 
the  name  came  to  be  used  as  ^  merchant  (Zech.  14^  Job 
41* [40**],  cf.  Hos.  12'^**  Isa.  23^  Zeph.  i^^  Ez.  r?*).  Uter  the 
commerce  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tyrians ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  trade  between  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  began  as 
early  as  the  tenth  century  f].c.*  —  25^27,  Sixth  stanza  :  her  wis- 
dom and  prosperity,  —  25.  The  strength  and  himor  which  she 
enjoys  come  from  her  firm  financial  and  social  position.  She  is 
so  well  estabhshed  that  she  laughs  at  the  future,  is  without  anxiety. 
- — In  v,^'  the  strength  is  physical,  here  it  is  social.  —  26,  Her  ilhs- 
dtnn  is  common  sense,  good  judgment,  discretion.  Kindly 
instruetwn  is  lit.  instruction  of  kindness  {RV,  tarv  ef  kindness)^ 
inst ruction,  to  her  children,  servants,  and  friends,  which  springs 
from  a  kindly,  friendly  nature  :  though  firm  in  her  administration, 
as  becomes  a  business  woman,  she  is  not  domineering  or  harsh. 
The  interpretation :  **  instruction  in  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
others"  does  not  so  well  suit  the  connection,  which  rather  marks 
the  kindness  as  a  quality  of  the  woman  herself. —  The  first  line  is 
lit.:  she  opens  her  mouth  in  (or,  %mth)  wisdom,  —  On  kindness 
see  notes  on  3'  1 1'^  —  27.  Looks  weil  to  =  acts  as  watchman  far 
(  is'  2  S.  18**  Ez.  3"  ^  37^),  —  Ways  =  *'  conduct,  doings  *' ;  she 
supervises  all   that  goes  on,  —  This  couplet  would  stand   more 


•  On  Phocn.  commerce  sec  Raw!,.  Pktjtn.;  Now.,  Artk,,  \  44. 
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natural  in  itself,  is  improbable  in  the  connection :  the  ode  else- 
where makes  no  reference  to  religion,  confining  itself  to  a  por* 
traiture  of  the  woman's  doineslic  ability ;  in  the  second  line  of 
this  couplet  the  verb /ni/j-?  obviously  contemplates  the  same  char- 
acteristic (namelyj  housewifely  skill)  that  the  same  verb  in  v.** 
has  in  view,  and,  from  the  tenor  of  the  ode,  the  contrast  to  heaitty 
is  not  pkf}\  but  inUi/tgettce^  ihn/i,  administrative  capacity^  miius- 
try;  io  accordance  with  this  view  v,^*  refers  solely  to  her  industrial 
achievement.  Following  a  Grk.  text,  we  may  read  of  intrliigence 
instead  oi  wha  fears  Yithiveh  ;  the  latter  reading  may  be  the  cor- 
rection of  a  scribe  who  thought  that  a  poem  tlcscribiiig  the  itieal 
woman  should  not  fail  to  mention  piety  as  an  element  of  her  char- 
acter—  31.  Lit. :  gite  her  if  t/te  fruit  of  her  hatiJs^  that  is,  as 
second  Ihie  indicates,  let  her  have  recognition  and  credit  for  her 
industry  and  skill  —  such  ability  as  hers  deserves  general  praise. 
The  woman  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  an  independent  individ- 
ual, not  merely  as  an  appeiid.ige  to  her  husband.  The  expression 
perhaps  contains  an  intimation  that  women,  by  reason  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  life,  did  not  always  get  public  credit  fur  their  admin- 
istrative ability  or  for  the  important  part  they  played  in  securing 
the  well-being  of  the  family.  —  Among  the  people  is  lit.  in  the  gates ^ 
the  place  where  the  i>eople  gathered  and  talked  over  the  affairs  of 
the  community  j  see  note  on  Vt*", 

84,  R  r-D;  6  ^ivUvai  (followed  hy%  stHifmiem)  muslin  gnrmenls.  In 
Targ,  (l^m.  2^^'^^  104^)  ro  aignihea  an  enveloping  cluth  or  garmtnt,  and 
it  \%  used  in  Talmud  for  any  covering  for  <fay  or  for  night  ( Kimchi  nightdress) ; 
cf.  Ai«.  luMnnu^  garment  (in  Dc,  An.  Whek  ),  and  Arab,  sidn^  —  a  ettrtiun^ 
whence  idMut  ettrta  in -keeper  or  dmrtieeftr  (to  the  Kaabft  or  any  shrine). 
Sec  notes  of  Gcicr,  Mich.  Dc-  on  this  v.,  Moore  on  Ju.  14'*- '*,  thcync  and 
Davidson  on  Isa,  3^.  —  Grk.  ifivStJSt^  secma  to  be  derived  from  the  Sctn.  word. 
Herod,  uses  it  of  a  cloth  through  which  the  lUbylunians  sifted  pounded  hsh 
(1,  200) »  of  a  similar  material  in  which  the  Eg>*plian5  wrapped  the  bodies  or 
their  dead  (2,  S6),  and  of  bandages  which  the  refiian*  used  for  the  wounded 
(7,  i8l).  To  the  derivation  from  Sindhu  (the  Indus)  the  objection  lies 
(Schradcr,  f'orsch,  xu  fiitndtbgtsch.^  L  199?!.)  that  the  old  Grk  name  for  ihc 
Indus  was  not  crii^dtStc,  but  iv^ht  (from  the  Eranian  form);  and  no  appropriate 
Egypt,  etymology  has  been  proposed.  If  the  wen^c  g^itrment  for  Ass,  nufinnu 
be  correct,  the  Heb.  word  is  undoubtedly  Semitic,  an  I  from  such  a  form  the 
Grk.  could  come  by  the  insertion  of  u;  the  or  of  the  Grk,  perhaps  p^iints  to  ft 
form  Sudan  or  sudan,     Syr,  n;-o  appetrt  to  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Grk., 
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"A  decided  advance  on  all  other  efimmentaries"  ^Tm  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the   Rev-  S.  R-   DRIVER,  D.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  vad  Canoii  of  Cbrisl  Qmn^  Oiibrd. 


Crown  8v0,    Net,  $3.00. 


"No  one  coaJd  be  better  qualified  than  Profeisor  Driver  to  write  a  criticil 

and  exegetical  commcptary  on  DcutcroDomy*  His  previous  works  arc  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  gramniar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  liighcr  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology- ,  ,  .  the  interpretation  tn  this  commentary  ia  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illui* 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  tiarrative  and  the  dtscounes.  Valuable,  though 
conctie,  excursuses  arc  often  given,"  ^  Tkt  CcngregaiionaiisL 

'*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  coranaentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateacht  and  especially  one  of  such  merit 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  opon  Deuter- 
onomy."—Professor  E,  L.  Curtis,  of  Vale  University. 

"This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  marked  by  hts  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  signiBcance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought*  The  author  fmds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  an*l  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  delaUed 
caamination  of  the  text/'  — London  Aihenaum, 

"  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
ftodents/* —  7*ke  Lutheran  Chunkman. 

••The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  arc,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wiahes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  metliod  and  temper  of  the 
oew  criticism,  wiE  find  advantage  in  consulting  the  pages  ol  Dr.  Driver."  — 
Zi^'i  Hfrmtd. 


^Wi  btSiVi  this  series  to  be  of  epoch-making  importanctl* 

— The  N.  Y.  EvANGELisr. 

JUDGES. 

By  Dr.  QEORQE  FOOT  MOORE, 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminaiy. 


Crown  8vo.    Net«  $3.oo. 


''The  typographical  execution  of  this  handsome  Tolume  is  worth j  of  the 
scholarly  character  of  the  contents,  and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given  it.** 
—  Professor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University, 

''This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  'Scientific  Biblical  Scholarship,' 
and  as  such  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  especially  on 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  criticism."  —  The  Church  Standard, 

"  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world."  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Batten,  of  P,  E,  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 

"  Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  iwS  practical  uses,  And  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—  Portland  Z ion's  Herald, 

'*  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinburgh  Scotsman. 

**  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indiflference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  th<» 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be."  —  The  Independent. 

"  The  work  is  marked  by  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory."  —  Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 

"  This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  English,  ...  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  commentary."  —  ZiVwi'j  Herald, 


^Itc  liitevimttoiml  ©rfttcal  €ammtntutis* 


"  IVe  deem  it  as  needful fgr  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  Aimseff 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  eneyciopediaJ* 

—  ThI  CONGRCGATIONAliif. 


ST.  MARK. 


By  the  Rev,  E.  P.  QOULD,  D,D,» 

Ffofeiu^r  of  New  TeiUmcnt  Excgesift  F.  E.  Divinity  School^  PbLUdelplii] 


Crown  «vo.    Net,  $^.50. 
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"  In  |K>int  47 f  scholarship,  of  accuracy^  of  ariginalityr  thts  last  addition  to  the 
icries  is  worthy  of  its  pretlcccssori,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  excgeiia, 
*c  shoulti  put  it  lirsl  of  ihem  allJ'  —  7kt  Ccngrfgaiionalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpftil^  instructive  critical 
^tudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  ami  to  students  and  ckrgynicn  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invs^luable  aid.^'  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  hia  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com' 
mcntary  is  an  ailmirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best  .  .  ,  The 
Word  study  .  ,  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
|ect,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gotpel.'* —  Thi 
Christum  /nteiiigencfr^ 

•*  ft  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  exprciscd  thought  of  »  vesiy  thought- 
ful scholar."  —  The  ChurtA  Standartt 

**  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  ^fark  is  a  large  soccess,  .  *  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  ,  ,  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  sur|iasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  scries  to  which  it  belongs/'  —  The  BiMuat 
H'orhl, 

"The  volume  is  characteriicd  by  eirtcnsive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Bibli^theea  Sacra, 

"  The  cxegetical  portion  of  the  book  ii  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement  .  ,  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear.''  —  The  Ckieago  Standard, 

**  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  resnits  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treati 
Ihese  various  subjects  with  the  band  of  a  master.**  —  Boston  Zicn's  Herald. 

*'Tbe  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  ...  His  treatment  of  them  is  alwap  fresh  and 
sch^Wly,  and  oftentimes  helpful."  —  The  Nrw  Yvrk  Okserver. 
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gltf  %nttvtmtionv(l  <gyittcal  iggmwetttarg^ 

**//  $s  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  on  the  Bible** 

— The  Biblical  World. 


ST.  LUKE. 


By  the  Rev.  ALFRED  PLUnHER*  D.D.« 

Matter  of  UniTcnitj  College,  Durham.    Fonnerly  Fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


In  the  author's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  full 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristici» 
Style  and  Language  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — The  Text  —  Literary 
History. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  I^tin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part." —  Prof.  D.  D.  .Sai.mond,  in  the  Critical  Rrvinv, 

**  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations. ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety."  —  TA^  Herald  and  PrfsbyUr, 

"  An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
neglect."—  The  Church  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  scholar."  —  The  Outlook. 

"  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character." —  The  Southern  Church- 
man. 

"  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  whidi  the  International  Serifs  has  already 
won." —  Prof.  J.  \\.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  volume  having  been  so  recently  />udlishedf  further  notices  are  not  yet 
tvailable. 


$Iie  Intcrnatioiml  ©rlttcal  ^^omment^trti. 

'*  F&r  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  ta  be  indispem' 
sabUJ* — The  MiTHODiST  Recorder, 
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"  From  my  knowlc<fge  of  Dr*  Sinday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  be^t  critical  handbook  to  the  Eptitle, 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation.*'  — 
ProfeasoT  GE<jRr.K  B.  Si  KVENs,  n/  Vate  Univfrsiiy. 

*^  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detacher!  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber.'*—  Prof€5S4^r  Gfx>rck  P.  Kishkr,  0/  Yale  University. 

"The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spintiial," 
—  Dr,  Lyman  Abbott, 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  earefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
icceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle,  llie  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  ...  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity.''  —  New  Y^rk 
Observer, 

**  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  eveiy  thought- 
ful minister's  library.  One  may  not  he  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epit- 
tlc."^ —  Zion^s  Advocate, 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."  —  TAe  CAurfk  StandarJ. 

*' A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. ,  ,  .  There  is  probahly  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought." -^A^.  Y,  IndependenL 

*'  We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  nut  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal* 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual,  llie  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  arc  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  rrvereace  of  the  whole  word  of  God.** 


tit  3ti(enM<toiiaf  CrffiMf  CommenictTs. 

"/  kavf  a/ready  txfrn»*d  mv  eamvictitm  that  At  tnim^ 
motional  Critical  C^mnuntary  it  tat  best  critical  commtmtmty. 
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••It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series." — TA^  Scotsman, 

**  Professor  Vinccnt*s  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  api>ears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Epistles." — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

"The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh* 
ing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  devoted  to  Phile- 
mon. Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole."-— 
TAc  Congrrgationalist 

"Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  ful/  of  just  such 
information  as  the  IJihle  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himselt  in  St.  Paul's  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Clentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  Mis  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically." — The  Dial. 

"  Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itself 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement. '* 
— Lutheran  World. 

"  The  scholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  i  dertaking, 
and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  piece  of  work.  One  cannot  but  se  that  if  the 
entire  series  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  the^  tan  be  lit- 
tic  left  to  be  desired." — Philadelphia  Presbyterian  JoumaL 
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"7a«  adwurabU  series." — ^The  1>ondon  Academy. 
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•'The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  informed  with  the  very 
best  spirit  in  which  such  wurk  can  be  carried  out— a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  critical  science.  .  ,  .  This  summary 
of  the  results  of  miidem  criticism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  students,  not  likely  to  be  superseded," — Tkc  LoH" 
dim  Ataiiertty, 

"  An  able  and  independent  piece  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  can 
afford  to  be  without,  li  l^  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  theme.  Mis  linguistic  ability  is  manifest.  Mis  style  is  usually 
clear.  His  exegetical  |>erceptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especisdly  gratelul 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apiistolicity  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  teaching/' — The  Ex/ositar 

**  It  displays  every  mark  of  conscientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatical  insight.  '* — Ltttraturf, 

'*  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  vol- 
umes of  the  series-  The  elalxjrate  introductions  arc  of  special  value. **-^ 
Professor  Geokge  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

**  It  is  rich  in  philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  gix>d.  ,  .  .  In  the 
balancing  of  opinions,  in  the  dtstinguisliing  between  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  both  acute  and  sound," — Tkt  CAunA. 

•*  The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentativcly  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last  .  .  .  These  elements,  to- 
gcihcr  with  the  auihor^s  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina* 
live  judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com- 
mentary  on  these  important  letters." — TAf  StanJarJ, 

**  An  exceedingly  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  The  introduce 
tory  discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
Jinc  scholarship  and  insight.  *'—AWMw^i/^rw  Christian  At/twate, 

•'The  hiKik  is  from  first  to  last  exegetical  and  critical.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  Kpistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mul* 
tiform  ancient  and  modem  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ex- 
haastiveness  of  a  German  lecture- room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  English 
court-room.  Special  discussions  are  numerous  and  thorough." — TJU  Con* 
gngaiwtmiiiL 
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''Professor  Smith's  Commentmry  will  for  some  time  be  the  standai^ 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  s^ 
faithfully  accomplished."— ri/  Atkemtum, 

'*  It  is  both  critical  and  ezegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  |>ainstaking  diligence  and  considerable  research." — Tkt 
PresbyUrian. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well -won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  accoont  of  its 
specific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism." — The  Phiiadelphia 
Press. 

**  The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct, though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need' 
less." — The  Evangelist. 

"The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  to  be  without  it." — Philadelphia  Presby- 
terian  Journal. 

"The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Literature. 

"  The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers ;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text." — PROF.  L.  W. 
Batten,  of  P.  £.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 
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EDITORS'   PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up^ 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  diiTerent  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  scries  of  Text- Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness of  statement.     At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 


EDITORS    PREFACE. 

that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
efifort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES   A.   BRIGGS. 
STEWART   D.   F.   S ALMOND. 
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eter. 
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By  S.  LX  V.  SalmuM*.  IKU..  rriii- 
cipal  of  the  Free  Churuh  College, 
Aberdeen.  ^ 

By  Caspar  Rene  Grkkory,  DTX, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Exegesis  in  Ihc  University  of 
Leipaig. 

By  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D  , 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity, and  Canon  of  Christ  Cliurcii, 
Oxford. 

By  AkTiitJX  C.  McGiFFERT»  D.D., 
Professor  of  Church  History, 
Union  Tbcological  Si;mmar>',  New 
York.     (jWw  rraJv.) 

By  Frank  C.  Porter,  Ph.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Theology,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

By  Lr>:c>Rc;E  B.  Stevens,  Ij.1).,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology, 
Yale  University.  New  Haven, 
Conn.     (AVtx'  rtaJj^.) 

By  RoHERT  Rainy,  D.D,,  LL.D,, 
Principal  of  the  New  College, 
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By  A.  V,  G,  Allen,  DT)..  Profes- 
sor of  Ecclesiastical  History.  P. 
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Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni* 
vcrsity  of  Edinburgh. 

By  A.  B,  BkULE,  D.D.,  laie  Profcs- 
sor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  iilasgow, 
{Ii€i*iseJ  and  tntargfd  edition. ) 

By  William  N.  Clarke,  DJX,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary. 

By  Newman  Smyth.  D,D.^  Pastor  of 
Congregational  Church,  New  Ha- 
ven, ( Rnnstdand  tula  rgtd  tdiH^n . ) 

By  VVashlngton  Gladden.  L>.1>., 
Pastor  of  Congregational  Church, 
Columbus.  Ohio,     {Nint^  rrudy,) 

By  John  Watson,  DJ>.,  Pastor  of 
Presbyterian  ChuRh.  Liverpool. 

By  S,  Schechter.  M,A.,  Reader  in 
Talmudic  in  the  University  of 
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**  He  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc* 
trtnes  are  restated  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book." — The  New  York  Observer, 

"Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  in  onr 
modem  literature  .  .  .  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
equal  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — London  Nenconformisi  and  Inde-^ 
pendent. 

"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tory of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English." — The  New  Yotk  EvangehsL 

**  It  is  to  me  c^uite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
•History  of  Christian  Doctrine')  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com- 
mand of  all  the  periods."— Prof.  William  Sanday,  Oxford. 

*•  It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

*•  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara- 
tion, spirit  and  good  judgment," — Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 

•*  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  bcx>k  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructive 
to  the  student  of  theology." —  The  Churchman, 

"  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen 
cies  of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.     But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  o/ 
Harvard  Divinity  School. 

••  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs 
in  their  several  departments." — The  Outlook, 

•*  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 
volume  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Marcus  Dods 

«« .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  results  of 
investigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  ot  literary  charm." 

—  The  Interior^ 
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Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 
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Professor  Bnice*s  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  envHronment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whos^e  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning;  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  ottered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer, 

**  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious^  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — /At  Canj^^rtf^atu^naiisL 

"The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank,  **  —  Tht  iHiitptHdtmt. 

'*A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  '  ingenuous  and  trutn -loving 
mmds.'  *' —  Tki  Nation. 

♦■The  book  Js  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  cjf  the  times.' —  Wtstirn  ChruHan  AdtfoeaU, 

"Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-mindecf.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader." — 

*■  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheleas,  not  infidels."— 
Nrut  y^rk  Tribune, 

**  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know»  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
Ihe  history  and  religion  of  Israel."^^n</4n'^r  Ktinrw, 

*'  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  *  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  Ko 
theological  library  should  be  witnout  xV—ZUnt  lUraid, 
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"It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Phiup  Schaff,  T^.l^, 

"  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

**  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London  Timus, 

"As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  '  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modem  criticism 
thinks  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook, 

**The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

— Prof.  Henry  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magatine  of  Christian  Literature. 

*•  In  workmg  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly, 

•*  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found 
helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  docs  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability." — New  World, 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  m  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
tx>dies  it," — Dr.  A.  P.  Peaboi>v    /«  4^  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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"As  this  book  is  the  latest*  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attTactive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with*  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  ot  the  moral  understanding  and  iaterpretation  of  human  life." 

^-Tkt  Lh^ing  Ckurtk. 

**  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris- 
tian thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  ha^*  been  wrought  out  with  re» 
markatile  grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminoua 
illustration.  Us  style  is  singularly  clear*  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Ttw>  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural* 
ism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chns- 
tl&n  revelation  and  vision." — The  Advance. 

**  The  suhjects  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  mowd  and  spirttniJ  re- 
latione* thcoreticAl  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual  And  sociid, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  cnthffjne  the  personal  Christ  as  the  true  content 
oi  the  etliical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  reftlixcd  in  Christian  conscious- 
ne?is  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  defiartments  of  pracitcal  life — these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

—  The  C^n^egathnaiut, 

•'  The  author  has  written  with  competent  knowledge,  with  great  spiritual 
insight,  and  in  a  tone  of  dcvoutncss  and  fcvcrcncc  worthy  of  his  iheme." 

—  7^Ae  Ltfndou  Indeft^ndent. 

"It  IS  methodical,  eomprehentive,  and  readable;  few  ivubdi  vis  ions, 
direct  f>r  indi'-ect.  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme*  and 
though  it  aims  to  l»e  an  exhaustive  trealise,  and  not  a  popular  haiidbo(>k,  it 
may  be  perused  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggesliveness  and  profit" 

—  The  Sunday  &h&&l  Timts- 

"It  reJlect*  urcat  credit  on  the  auihor,  presenting  an  exemplary  tcmpcf 
and  manner  throughout,  being  a  model  of  clearness  in  thought  and  term, 
and  containing  passages  of  exquisite  finish.'* — Harif&rd  Seminary  ke€&r^* 

•'  We  commend  this  book  to  all  readinj;,  intellij^nt  men,  aa*  espcci  E» 
to  ministers,  who  will  Bod  in  it  many  Iresh  suggestions," 

— Frofessor  a.  H    Bruc^ 
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"  The  anthor's  work  is  ably  done.  .  .  .  This  ▼olune  is  wortlij  oi 
its  place  in  the  series." — The  CongregationalisL 

"  Invaluable  as  a  r^some  of  the  latest  critical  work  upon  the  great  formir 
live  period  of  the  Christian  Church." — The  Christian  World  (London). 

*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  on  account 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  criticism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views. " 

— The  Scoismas^ 

"  The  ability  and  learning  of  Professor  McGiffert*s  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion,  its 
manifest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciate." 

— Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman's  book ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  processes  of 
learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Sunday-school  teacher." — Boston  Advertiser, 

*  *  For  a  work  of  such  wide  learning  and  critical  accuracy,  and  which  deals 
with  so  many  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  of  Christian  history,  this  is  re- 
markably readable." — The  Independent, 

"It  is  certain  that  Professor  McGiffert*s  work  has  set  the  mark  for 
future  effort  in  the  obscure  fields  of  research  into  Christian  origin." 

—New  York  Tribune. 

*'  Dr.  McGiffert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con- 
structive work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  jDossession  of  his  sources  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  interrupted  by  citations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordinate 
questions." — The  Methodist  Review. 

"The  clearness,  self-consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  of 
Apostolic  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  far  to  goarantte 
its  permanent  value  and  success." — The  Expositor^ 
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•*  Dr,  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  ati  authority  on  practj- 
^  theology,  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  that  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  the  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  churches.  "^ — TAt  Interior. 

**  Packed  with  wisdom  and  instraction  and  a  profouiid  piety.  .  ,  • 
It  h  pithy,  pertment,  and  judicious  from  cover  to  cover.  .  ,  .  An  ex- 
ceedingly comprehcnii^tvc,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  applicalion 
of  its  theme/"— r-*^  Lmgregatimalist 

"  \Vc  have  here»  for  the  paslor,  the  most  modem  practical  treatise  yet 
publbbed — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  DiaL 

**  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  success*  his  rare  literary  ability,  and 
his  diligence  as  a  siudcm  combine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  We  knf)W  not  where  the  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here."— TA/  BibHothtca  Sacra, 

•'This  book  should  be  the  vade  metum  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abnunrls  in  wise  coun<ieU  and  suggestions,  the  result  of  large  experience 
and  obscrv'ation.  No  sphere  of  church  life  or  church  work  is  left  untreated/* 
~^Tht  (Canadian)  Mtthodist  Afaga^ine  and  Hevifw, 

**  A  happier  crimbination  of  author  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
can  hardly  be  found.  .  ,  .  h  if*  comprehensive,  practical,  deeply 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  w^ise  and  suggestive  thought  upon  ways  and  means 
of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men."— 7>l^  Christian  Ad' 

*•  Dr.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation,  a 

genial  lone  and  great  good  sense.  ,  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excel*.' 
lent,  businesslike  and  vital  KngUsh  style,  which  carries  the  author's  poinL 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  its  own/*^714/  Indepmdent 

*'  A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  l>usy  pastor.  One 
^nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  lh# 
ipiriitial  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  problems 
that  are  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister/^ 

Tkt  CArisilam  InttUignuir 
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"  Professor  Allen's  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological  thought  In  a  few 
particulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  general  assent  of 
discriminating  readers ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  learned,  and  independ* 
ent  spirit  of  the  author." — TAf  American  Journal  of  Theology, 

*•  As  to  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug- 
gestive,  stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work.  It  shows  that  modem 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects." — The  In- 
dependent. 

"This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the 
•International   'I'hcnlo^ical   Library,' constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome   both   of  general   church   history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 
A  single  (juotation  well  illustrates   the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book." — The  Bibliotheea  Saera. 

**  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Institu- 
tion. .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit." — 7/ie  Ad-ranee, 

**  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age." — l^ie  Lutheran  Chureh  Re7'iew, 

**  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest." — The  Christian  Jntelli- 
gencer^ 

"It  is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
convictiims  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregationalist. 

**  He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant material  pertaining  to  his  subject  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
work  in  so  compact  a  form." — The  New  York  Observer, 
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**fii  style  it  is  rarely  dear,  simplCt  tmd  strong,  adapted  alike  to  t!ie  gen- 
eral reader  and  the  theological  student.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read* 
able  and  interesting  to  &n  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  its 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, heauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  excellence  and 
worth." — Christian  AihocaU, 

**  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
far  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ater  up  some  system  of  theological  speculation,  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teach,  "^ — A^,  K  TW^ww, 

**It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statemcnL" — TAt  CongrtgatiimaHsL 

**  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liberal  conser- 
vative, he  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
thorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  dillcr  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with- 
out being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  authored  own  thought.  His 
judgments  on  difficult  fjuestions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
aobriely." — TAf  Churchman^ 

**  It  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
fynopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over -elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teacher  who  requires  within  moderate  compass  the  gist  of 
aodera  research/'^  7)1/  Liiimry  fV^rUi, 
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